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PREFACE. 


In  this,  the  twenty-third  volume  of  the  Journal,  Mr.  S.  J. 
Chadwick's  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Society 
during  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  existence  occupies  a prominent 
position,  and  will  doubtless  be  of  much  interest  to  the  many 
whose  membership  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  no  less  than 
to  the  few  whose  connection  with  the  Society  extends  back 

to  near  the  time  of  its  inauguration,  in  1863,  under  the  title 
of  “ The  Huddersfield  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Associa- 
tion/' 

It  is  a subject  of  congratulation  that  the  scientific  classifica- 
tion and  description  of  all  the  Anglian  and  Anglo-Danish 

sculptured  stones  in  the  county  has  now  been  carried  to  a 

successful  conclusion.  I11  previous  volumes  of  the  Journal 

Professor  Collingwood  has  dealt  with  these  relics  of  pre-Norman 
art  so  far  as  they  are  found  in  the  city  of  York  and  in  the 
North  and  the  East  Ridings.  We  have  now  presented  to  us  a 
scholarly  account  of  the  sculptured  stones  of  the  West  Riding, 
to  which  is  appended  a General  View  of  the  Early  Christian 
Monuments  of  Yorkshire.  The  drawings  by  means  of  which  the 
articles  are  illustrated  are  in  reality  much  more  valuable  than  any 
photographs.  The  last  are  too  often  illusory,  many  of  the  forms 
obtained  by  this  method  being  really  no  more  than  cracks  in  the 
stone  or  shadows  from  the  unevenness  of  its  surface,  and  not  carved 
forms  at  all.  This  remark  applies  especially  to  runes,  as  on  the 
Bingley  font,  but  there  is  another  reason  why  accurate  draftsmanship 
is  in  this  case  to  be  preferred  to  photography,  namely,  that  the 
artist,  being  familiar  with  Anglian  and  Scandinavian  motive 
and  feeling,  sees  the  designs  with  understanding  eyes,  and  can 
show  us  more  than  the  average  observer  can  see  for  himself. 
An  historical  map  of  Yorkshire,  indicating  all  the  sites  upon 
which  pre-Norman  sculpture  is  found  and  the  century  to  which 
each  is  attributed,  gives  us  at  a glance  the  distribution  in  the 
county  of  these  vestiges  of  what  used  (most  undeservedly)  to 
be  called  Barbaric  art. 


VI 


PREFACE. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Fowler  contributes  an  interesting  account, 
which  is  well  illustrated  by  photographs,  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey 
Ol  Villiers  in  Brabant.  It  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  study  of  these  continental  Houses,  presenting 
as  all  of  them  do  so  many  interesting  points  of  comparison  with 
the  Yorkshire  foundations  of  the  same  Order. 

The  study  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  receives 
attention  in  Mr.  Wooler’s  “ Roman  Piercebridge.”  The  volume 
also  contains  notes  on  the  excavations  at  Slack,  etc.,  by 
Professor  Haverheld  ; and  a detailed  description  of  a recent 
and  large  find  of  Roman  coins  near  Halifax  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  A.  M.  Woodward.  For  additional  information  respecting  the 
discoveries  at  the  fort  near  Slack,  the  inquirer  is  referred  to 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Society  for  the  years  1914  and  1915. 
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THE  YORKSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

An  Account  of  its  Origin  in  1863  and  of  its 
Progress  from  that  date  to  1913. 

By  S.  J.  CHADWICK,  F.S.A., 

A Vice-President  of  the  Society. 


PART  I. 

Mobilitate  viget,  viresque  acquirit  eundo. — TEneid,  iv,  175. 

A little  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  statement  which  is  some- 
times made  that  the  Society  was  founded  in  1864.  For  instance, 
our  late  President,  Sir  Thos.  Brooke,  heads  his  notes  on  the 
“ Early  History  of  the  Society,”  which  appear  in  the  16th 

volume  of  the  Yorkshire  Archceological  Journal,  with  the  title  : 
“ The  Huddersfield  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association, 
founded  in  1864  ” ; and  it  is  quite  true  that  the  Association 

was  not  put  on  a proper  footing  until  the  public  meeting, 

which  was  held  on  the  nth  November,  1864,  in  the  rooms 

of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  Queen  Street,  Huddersfield, 
when  the  rules  were  approved  and  officers  were  elected,  and  the 
names  of  the  forty-eight  members  then  on  the  roll  were  read 
by  the  Rev.  George  Lloyd,  then  the  honorary  Secretary.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  Association  appears  to  have  originated  on  the 
1st  April,  1863,  when  (according  to  the  first  entry  in  the  minute 
book)  a few  gentlemen  met  at  Netherthong  Parsonage  (Rev. 
Thomas  James)  for  the  purpose  of  talking  over  the  proposed 
formation  of  an  Archaeological  Association  for  Huddersfield 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  minute-book  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  suggestion  was  originally  made  by  Mr.  Morehouse,  of  Stoncy 
Bank ; Mr.  Nowell,  of  Farnley ; the  Rev.  Thomas  James  (in- 
cumbent of  Netherthong),  and  others.  One  of  the  “others” 
was  the  Rev.  George  Lloyd,  incumbent  of  Thurstonland,  who 
took  a leading  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Association,  and 
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was  the  first  honorary  Secretary.  The  minutes  of  the  prelimin- 
ary meetings  are  all  entered  in  the  minute-book,  and  I propose 
to  print  them  fairly  fully  ; but,  before  doing  so,  I will  give  an 
extract  from  the  first  report  of  the  Council,  presented  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  members,  held  31st  January,  1866,  which 
has  already  been  printed  in  Sir  Thomas  Brooke’s  paper  above 
mentioned,  and  which  gives  an  authoritative  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Society  : — 

“ In  1863, 1 a few  gentlemen,  interested  in  archaeological 
pursuits,  met  from  time  to  time  in  their  respective  houses,  to 
discuss  matters  of  archaeological  interest  in  this  neighbourhood. 
As  the  friendly  gathering  extended  its  circle,  it  was  proposed 
to  form  a Society,  which  should  embrace  the  antiquarians  of 
the  district.  A special  meeting  was  called  to  discuss  the  feasi- 
bility of  organising  an  Archaeological  Society  for  the  parishes 
of  Kirkburton  and  Almondbury.  The  Society  was  formed, 
officers  pro  tem.  elected,  members  invited  to  join,  and  assistance 
solicited.  But  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  area 
of  operations  ; and  at  a subsequent  meeting  it  was  resolved  that 
the  researches  should  extend  over  the  deanery  of  Huddersfield. 
A prospectus  was  printed  and  circulated  widely  through  the 
deanery.  That  prospectus  stated  the  objects  of  the  proposed 
Association  to  be  ‘ the  examination  and  preservation  of  the 
ancient  records  which  were  known  to  exist  in  Huddersfield  and 
its  neighbourhood,’  to  search  for  ‘ ancient  charters  and  docu- 
ments ’ in  every  parish,  not  only  among  the  landed  proprietors, 
but  also  among  the  working  classes.  A little  inquiry  made  them 
soon  aware  that  many  document?  of  public  and  local  interest 
were  lying  neglected,  and  going  rapidly  to  decay  in  the  lumber 
rooms  of  private  families,  and  that  a periodical  clearance  of 
them  was  made- — some  to  the  waste  paper  baskets,  others  sold 
by  a thrifty  housekeeper  to  the  family  grocer,  or  the  neighbour- 
ing chandler.  The  duties  of  the  Association  were  then  laid  down.2 

A public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Gymnasium  Hall  (Hudders- 
field) on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  8th  July,  1864,  which  was 
presided  over  by  our  President,  Dr.  Turnbull.  The  meeting 
was  a preliminary  one.  On  the  nth  November,  1864,  a second 
public  meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Huddersfield 

1 The  introduction  to  the  first  volume  age,  and  Mr.  II.  J.  Morehouse,  of  Stoney 
of  the  Yorkshire  Archeological  Journal  Bank.” 

says  that  the  Association  was  founded  -z  g^e  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  at 
in  the  spring  of  1863  by  Mr.  John  Stoney  Bank,  Mr.  Morehouse’s  residence 
Nowell,  of  Farnley  Wood,  the  Rev.  Ihos.  1st  Tune,  1864. 

lames,  F.S.A. , of  Nether  Thong  Parson- 
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Literary  and  Scientific  Institute,  when  the  Rev.  Charles  Augustus 
Hulbert,  M.A.,  presided,  and  the  rules  of  the  Society,  as  pro- 
posed on  the  8th  July,  were  adopted,  the  members  of  the 
Council  nominated,  and  the  officers  elected.  These  rules  were 
afterwards  altered  at  a Council  meeting  on  the  22nd  March, 
1865,  and  the  new  rules  were  submitted  to  the  general  meeting 
of  the  3rd  June,  1865,  and  adopted. 

The  chief  emendation  lay  in  the  'object’  and  'operations’ 
of  the  Association,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  them.  The 
area  of  the  work  is  extended  to  the  south-western  part  of  the 
county  of  York,  and  was  found  necessary  in  order  to  embrace 
some  important  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Huddersfield  ; and  also 
induce  some  archeologists  to  join  the  Association,  who  were 
holding  back  on  the  plea  that  we  were  merely  a local  Society. 

The  excavations  at  Slack  have  been  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association,  but  independent  of  its  pecuniary 
aid.  The  whole  cost  up  to  this  (time)  has  been  defrayed  by 
subscriptions  apart  from  our  Society,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
£ 100 , a great  portion  of  which  has  been  given  by  some  members 
of  our  Society,  but  the  entire  expense  has  been  borne  by  that 
special  fund.” 

The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  in  November,  1864,  the 
elected  members  numbered  forty,1  and  that  in  November,  1865, 
they  numbered  seventy.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the 
first  minute-book  of  the  Association  : — 

On  the  1st  April,  1863,  a few  gentlemen  met  at  Nether- 
thong  Parsonage  (Rev.  Thos.  James)  for  the  purpose  of  talking 
over  the  proposed  formation  of  an  Archaeological  Association 
for  Huddersfield  and  its  neighbourhood.  It  was  originally 
suggested  by  Mr.  Morehouse,  of  Stoney  Bank  ; Mr.  Nowell,  of 
Farnley ; the  Rev.  Thomas  James,  and  others. 

The  gentlemen  present  on  this  occasion  were  : — 

The  Rev.  Thomas  James,  the  Rev.  George  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Henry  (J.)  Morehouse,  Mr.  Dyson  and  Mr.  Dyson,  Junr., 
and  Mr.  Nelson. 

After  considerable  debate  on  various  matters  of  archaeological 
interest,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  make  a beginning,  and  it 
was  proposed  by  Rev.  Mr.  James,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  More- 
house, that  the  Rev.  George  Lloyd  be  requested  to  act  as 
honorary  Secretary,  and  passed  unanimously.  The  Secretary 


1 The  minutes  of  the  public  meeting  of  nth  November,  1864,  give  the 

number  as  forty-eight. 
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was  also  requested  to  put  himself  in  communication  with  other 
Archaeological  Societies,  and  to  get  a copy  of  their  rules,  etc., 
for  our  guidance. 

Subsequently,  the  Secretary  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association,  York  Street,  Co  vent  Garden, 
but  received  no  reply  ; also  to  Albert  Way,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hon. 
Sec.  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
26,  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  who  not  only  sent  a copy 
of  the  rules,  etc.,  of  his  Society,  but  also  a kind  letter  of 
suggestions  (which  was  found  very  serviceable),  and  says  : 
“ If  our  York  Transactions  would  be  acceptable  to  your  Society , 
1 will  ask  our  Council  to  present  a copy  and  Mr.  Newton's  map 
of  British  and  Roman  Yorkshire 

The  Hon.  Secretary  also  wrote  to  Mark  Antony  Lower,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  who 
gave  some  excellent  suggestions  about  membership,  etc.,  and  sent 
a copy  of  report.  The  Rev.  Lambert  B.  Larking,  M.A.,  late 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society,  sent  a copy 
of  report  and  rules,  and  says  : “I  shall  at  all  times  be  happy 
to  assist  you  by  any  advice  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  give." 

The  rules  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society  were  sent 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  A.  Bain,  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  and  a very 
long  and  kind  letter  respecting  the  working  of  the  Society. 

July  18th,  1863.  Meeting  at  Stoney  Bank  (Mr.  Morehouse). 

Present  : Mr.  Morehouse,  Rev.  T.  James,  Mr.  Nowell,  Mr. 
Dyson  and  Mr.  Dyson,  Junr.,  Mr.  Morehouse,  Junr.,  Mr. 
Horn  blower,  and  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  communications  from  the  various  Associations  were  read 
and  discussed. 

October  19th,  1863.  Meeting  at  Thurstonland. 

Present  : Rev.  T.  James,  Rev.  C.  E.  Watson,  Hen.  Morehouse, 
Esq.,  and  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  draw  out  a code  of  rules, 
and  to  submit  them  at  next  meeting. 

Nov.  25th,  1863.  Meeting  at  Netherthong  Parsonage. 

Present  : Rev.  T.  James,  Hen.  Morehouse,  Esq.,  and  Hon. 
Secretary. 

Draft  of  general  rules  submitted  by  Secretary,  which  being 
emended,  they  were  ordered  to  stand  over  until  next  meeting. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  to  prepare  a copy  of  a letter  to  be 
issued  to  the  public,  and  draft  of  an  advertisement  for  the  local 
papers. 


WM.  TURNBULL,  M.D. 


First  President 
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Mr.  Morehouse  and  Mr.  James  to  prepare  papers  on  archaeo- 
logical subjects  for  next  meeting. 

May  18th,  1864.  Meeting  at  Thurstonland. 

Present  : Hen.  (J.)  Morehouse,  Esq.,  Rev.  T.  James,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd. 

The  general  rules  read  over  and  approved. 

The  letter  to  be  issued  to  the  public  drawn  out  by  the 
Secretary  as  requested  at  the  last  meeting  was  read,  when  it 
was  resolved  that  500  copies  of  it  be  printed  for  circulation. 
Secretary  to  get  it  noticed  in  the  Huddersfield  Chronicle.  Mr. 
Morehouse  read  his  paper  showing  the  advantage  and  desirability 
of  such  an  Association  as  this.  Mr.  James  had  not  prepared 
a paper.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  James  that  Mr.  Morehouse 
and  the  Secretary  should  wait  upon  Mr.  Nowell,  and  beg  that 
he  would  prepare  a paper  for  our  first  general  meeting,  suggest- 
ing that  his  subject  should  be  “ The  importance  of  preserving 
parish  registers,”  illustrating  his  subjects  with  facts  which  have 
come  under  his  own  observation. 

June  1st,  1864.  Meeting  at  Stoney  Bank. 

Present  : Rev.  T.  James,  Hen.  Morehouse,  Esq.,  and  Secre- 
tary ; also  Mr.  Tinker,  of  New  Mill,  Mr.  J.  F.  Tinker, 
and  Mr.  Hornblower. 

Mr.  Morehouse  detailed  particulars  of  interview  with  Mr. 
Nowell.  Mr.  Nowell  states  he  will  gladly  contribute  a paper 
at  another  time,  being  too  much  occupied  at  present  copying 
the  loose  sheets  of  the  parish  records  at  Almondbury. 

Mr.  Morehouse  acquainted  the  meeting  that  he  had  had  an 
interview  with  Dr.  Turn bul],  of  Huddersfield,  who  had  kindly 
consented  to  take  the  chair  at  our  public  meeting. 

The  following  is  a printed  copy  of  the  Secretary’s  letter  to 
the  public  : — 

The  Huddersfield 
Archeological  and  Topographical 
Association. 

The  want  of  an  Association  for  the  examination  and  preservation 
of  the  ancient  monuments  and  records  which  are  known  to  exist  in 
Huddersfield  and  its  neighbourhood,  has  long  been  felt  and  deplored  by 
several  gentlemen  resident  in  the  locality,  who  take  a lively  interest  in 
archaeological  researches. 

Ancient  charters  and  documents  of  great  interest  are  lying  neglected 
in  the  archives  of  private  families,  and  are  rapidly  going  to  decay.  A 
large  number  are  in  the  hands  of  the  working  classes,  who  from  time  to 
time  condemn  them  as  useless  and  lumber,  and  consign  them  to  the 
flames,  or  the  chandler’s  shop,  and  there  are  cases  where  ignorance  and 
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mistrust  have  caused  valuable  documents  to  be  destroyed  lest  they  should 
become  useful  to  others.  The  gentlemen  above  alluded  to  have  ample 
facilities  of  knowing  these  things  from  their  position  and  local  knowledge. 

It  is  the  agreeable  task  of  the  archaeologist  to  rescue  these  interesting 
documents  from  destruction.  It  is  his  delight  to  collate  the  valuable 
statistics  and  information  these  documents  contain  for  the  benefit  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  the  information  of  future  generations  ; and  it  is 
the  duty  of  like-minded  men  to  form  an  Association  which  shall  have 
for  its  object  the  preservation  of  the  monuments  of  our  forefathers, 
and  by  the  weight  of  their  local  influence  to  stay  the  destroying  hand 
of  the  ruthless  vandal. 

Animated  by  these  feelings,  a few  gentlemen  are  desirous  of  forming 
an  Archaeological  Association  for  this  neighbourhood.  They  propose  to 
themselves  the  following  duties  : — 

(i)  To  preserve  and  illustrate  the  ancient  monuments,  history,  and 

customs  of  our  ancestors. 

(ii)  To  collate  and  transcribe  ancient  charters,  deeds,  and  documents 

with  the  ulterior  view  of  employing  them  as  material  for  a com- 
pilation of  the  history  and  topography  of  this  locality. 

(iii)  That  flic  immediate  sphere  of  their  researches  and  operations 

shall  be  primarily  connected  with  the  four  extensive  and  im- 
portant parishes  of  Almondbury,  Huddersfield,  Kirkburton, 
and  Kirkheaton,  comprising  the  deanery  of  Huddersfield, 
but  not  to  exclude  any  matters  of  a kindred  character  which 
the  executive  of  the  Association  shall  deem  necessary  or  in- 
teresting. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  they  come  before  the  public  and  ask 
for  their  support  ; and  from  friends  of  kindred  minds  they  seek  an  active 
co-operation.  A public  meeting  will  be  called,  of  which  due  notice  shall 
be  given  ; and  to  which  the  leading  men  of  the  district  will  be  specially 
invited.  Rules  will  be  drawn  up  for  adoption  at  the  public  meeting, 
which  can  be  revised  if  found  requisite.  The  executive  of  the  Association 
will  then  be  elected  and  all  other  matters  duly  arranged. 

In  the  meantime,  any  person  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  Association,  and  is  desirous  of  being  enrolled  a member, 
is  invited  to  communicate  with  the 

Honorary  Secretary  pro  tern., 

Rev.  George  Lloyd,  Tliurstonland. 

In  their  first  annual  report  presented  to  the  meeting  of 
members  held  31st  January,  1866,  the  Council  stated,  in  aid 
of  their  appeal  for  support,  “ that  the  extent  to  which  the 
destruction  of  ancient  charters  and  documents  has  been  carried 
on  is  almost  incredible.  The  following  are  selected  from  many  : 

“ A solicitor,  who  possessed  many  deeds,  valuable  for  their 
topographical  interest,  not  only  destroyed  them,  but  made  it 
a rule  of  his  life  to  destroy  all  documents  over  sixty  years  old. 

“A  clergyman,  by  sad  accident,  became  proprietor  of  the 
estates  and  archives  of  an  old  family ; he  packed  the  papers 
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and  letters  of  ages  in  sacks,  and  supplied  his  housemaid  with 
them  for  firing  as  needed. 

“ Amongst  the  rubbish  on  the  floor  of  a noted  mansion, 
trodden  underfoot  by  the  persons  who  attended  an  auction, 
a gentleman  picked  up  a strip  of  parchment.  It  was  a warrant 
signed  by  Henry  VII  to  the  Sheriff,  once  the  proprietor  of 
that  noble  mansion. 

“ In  a neighbouring  village  the  underdrawing  of  a house  is 
lined  with  old  parchment  deeds  to  keep  out  the  rain.  A large 
number  of  deeds  and  documents  relating  to  Roche  Abbey 
were  kept  at  a depot,  or  keeper’s  house,  at  Friar  Mere,  near 
Delph.  These  papers  were  sold  about  ninety  years  ago  (this 
was  written  in  January,  1866)  at  a penny  a sheet,  to  make 
paper  kites  for  the  juveniles  of  that  locality.” 

June  28th,  1864.  Meeting  at  Stoney  Bank. 

Present  : Mr.  Henry  Morehouse,  Rev.  T.  James,  Mr.  Horn- 
blower,  and  Secretary. 

Dr.  Walker’s  (Spring  Grove,  Scammonden)  letter  read,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  at  the  public  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
Gymnasium  Hall  on  8th  July.  at  6-30  p.m. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  circular  be  sent  out  and  invitations 
given  to  the  leading  men  of  the  district  to  attend  the  meeting. 
Ordered  that  an  advertisement  be  put  in  the  Huddersfield 
Chronicle  and  Examiner. 

Rev.  T.  James  stated  that  a short  history  or  historical 
notes  of  Meltham  parish  was  left  by  the  late  incumbent,  Rev. 
Mr.  Hughes,  and  would  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Society. 

July  8th,  1864.  Public  Meeting  in  the  Gymnasium  Hall  this 
(Friday)  evening. 

Chair  taken  by  Wm.  Turnbull,  Esq.,  at  y o’clock. 

The  meeting  was  but  thinly  attended. 

On  the  platform  supporting  the  Chairman  were  the  Revs. 
Messrs.  Hulbert,  Packer,  and  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Hen.  More- 
house. The  Rev.  T.  James  was  also  present  in  the  Hall. 

The  Huddersfield  Chronicle  having  given  the  address  of  Dr. 
Turnbull  and  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Morehouse  in  full,  and  the 
account  there  given  being  a fair  statement  of  what  passed  at 
the  meeting,  it  is  pasted  on  the  other1  side. 

C.  A.  Hulbert, 

Chairman .2 

1 i.e.  on  the  page  facing  above. 

'2  The  verbatim  copy  of  the  minutes  ends  here. 
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The  printed  report  of  the  Chronicle  contains  the  addresses 
of  Dr.  Turnbull  and  Mr.  Morehouse,  which  also  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  Society’s  first  report,  which  was  presented  to  the 
members  at  the  annual  meeting  held  31st  January,  1866.  The 
newspaper  report  contains  also  some  remarks  by  the  Rev.  George 
Lk>3/d  (the  first  Secretary  of  the  Association),  who  “ exhibited  a 
heavy  iron  breastplate  worn  by  Captain  Richard  Horsfall,  of  Storthes 
Hall,  when  on  garrison  duty  at  the  siege  of  Pontefract  Castle  in 
1644  and  1645.  This  relic  of  antiquity  was  rescued  from  de- 
struction a few  days  ago  during  the  sale  at  Storthes  Hall,  when 
it  was  sold  among  a lot  of  old  iron  and  rubbish,  but  was, 
fortunately,  discovered  by  one  who  knew  the  history  of  the 
family  to  which  it  referred.  Captain  Horsfall  died  in  1668, 
aged  56  years.” 

The  following  are  the  addresses  of  Dr.  Turnbull  and  Mr.  More- 
house — 

The  Chairman,  Wm.  Turnbull,  Esq.,  M.D.,  in  opening  the 
proceedings,  delivered  the  following  address  : “ Ladies  and 

gentlemen, — We  are  met  this  evening  in  the  hope  of  forming  an 
Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association  for  Huddersfield 
and  its  neighbourhood.  I could  have  wished  a larger  attend- 
ance ; but  I am  proud  to  have  so  many  fair  patronesses  ready 
to  cheer  us  on  in  all  that  is  noble  and  good.  As  this  is  our 
first  meeting,  as  archaeologists,  I will  trouble  you  with  one  or 
two  remarks  previous  to  proceeding  with  the  proper  business 
of  the  meeting.  We  live  in  a highly  interesting  and  picturesque 
corner  of  the  great  county  of  York.  The  scenery  around  us 
is  .rarely  surpassed  in  beauty  and  variety.  Our  district  is 
Alpine.  We  are  close  upon  the  water -shed  ; the  streams  on 
one  side  of  our  hills  flowing  to  the  eastern,  and  on  the  other 
side  to  the  western  coast.  Like  most  other  parts  of  our  island, 
everything  has  undergone  a wonderful  change.  He  who  at  the 
present  day  traverses  our  peaceful  glens  and  hills  cannot  form 
anv  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants 
in  early  times.  Scenes  which  are  now  the  abode  of  peace  and 
security,  and  successful  industry,  were  once  the  theatre  of  con- 
stant feuds  and  alarms,  and  petty  warfare.  Personal  prowess 
was  then  the  quality  which  raised  its  possessor  to  the  highest 
position  among  his  fellow-men  ; and  in  consequence  of  the 
isolated  state  of  society  in  those  days  every  little  valley  was  a 
kingdom  in  itself — it  had  its  own  history  ; it  cherished  its 
separate  traditions  ; keeping  alive  the  exploits  of  its  heroes, 
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mingled  largely  with  the  exploits  of  witches  and  fairies,  and 
hobgoblins  of  every  shape  and  size  and  colour  ; and  it  contained 
a population  differing  in  many  respects  from  that  in  the  adjoin- 
ing valley,  although  only  a few  miles  away.  Such  a district, 
overflowing  with  the  memories,  and  traditions,  and  relics  of 
the  past,  affords  an  ample  field — promises  a rich  harvest — for  the 
topographical  historian  and  the  antiquary.  The  history,  indeed, 
of  a people,  however  poor,  however  obscure,  however  out  of  the 
world’s  highway,  is  ever  full  of  interest,  full  of  instruction — 
instruction  tending  to  expand,  and  fertilise,  and  humanise  the 
mind.  It  is  the  dead  teaching  the  living  ; by  example,  whether 
that  example  be  good  that  we  should  follow  it,  or  bad  that  we 
should  avoid  it  ; and  example  we  all  know  is  ever  more  im- 
pressive than  precept.  There  is  also  something  attractive  and 
something  to  win  admiration  ; something  noble  and  manly 
about  the  inhabitants  of  hilly  regions.  The  fare  ma}/  be  simple, 
the  manners  unpolished  ; but  the  mountaineer  has  ever  been 
found  more  hardy,  more  daring,  more  attached  to  freedom,  and 
more  difficult  to  conquer  than  the  dweller  in  the  rich  and  sunny 
plain  where  flourish  the  myrtle  and  the  vine.  The  sterile  soil, 
the  inclement  sky,  the  difficult}/  in  earning  the  daily/  bread, 
instead  of  depressing  the  character,  serve  only  to  evolve,  and 
foster,  and  invigorate  the  nobler  faculties  of  his  nature,  and 
enable  him  to  push  aside  and  overcome  whatever  obstacles  lie 
in  his  path.  We  likewise  find  him  passionately  attached  to  his 
native  hills.  He  never  forgets  his  childhood’s  home.  Whate’er 
his  lot  in  life,  happen  to  him  what  will,  pass  where  he  may, 
though  he  roam  to  the  uttermost  verge  of  the  earth  in  quest 
of  fortune’s  slippery  ball,  still  the  mind  ever  reverts  to  one 
bright  spot — still  the  heart,  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  ever 
points  to  the  haunts  and  scenes  of  his  youth. 

“ Those  early  scenes  which  charmed  when  life  began, 

And  in  the  infant  stamped  the  future  man.” 

'‘Surely  thus  it  is  natural  to  enquire  what  traces  of  such  a 
people  still  remain  among  their  descendants.  Surely  it  is  natural 
to  ask  what  marks  of  such  times  are  still  to  be  found  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood ; and  surely  it  is  natural  for  the  inquisitive  mind  to 
ponder  and  reflect  on  the  remarkable  changes  in  everything 
which  have  occurred,  and  to  wish  to  know  how,  and  by  whom, 
have  these  changes  been  brought  about.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  many  ancient  charters  and  documents  bearing  on  these 
points  scattered  among  the  population,  neglected  and  rapidly 
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mouldering  away.  Our  object,  then,  is  to  do  something  for  the 
preservation  of  these— to  gather  up  whatever  fragments  can  be 
found — whatever  will  give  us  a glimpse  of  the  customs,  and 
manners,  and  employment  of  the  early  occupiers  of  these  lands  ; 
we  wish  to  bring  them,  as  it  were,  into  a focus,  and  make 
them  useful  to  present  and  future  times.  Individual  effort, 
however,  can  do  but  little.  I ought  to  make  an  exception, 
however,  to  this  remark,  in  the  case  of  a gentleman  now  present 
who  lias  done  much — but  it  is  only  by  the  united  and  properly 
directed  exertions  of  the  many  that  anything  great  can  be 
accomplished.  Let  us,  then,  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  ; 
let  us  pull  harmoniously  in  unison  ; let  us  found  an  association 
creditable  to  ourselves,  and  creditable  to  this  now  opulent  part 
of  West  Yorkshire  ; let  us  make  it  worthy  a respectable  position 
among  the  many  useful  societies  which  shed  a lustre  around 
our  native  land.” 

The  following  address  was  read  by  H.  J.  Morehouse,  Esq., 
author  of  the  History  of  Kirkburton  Parish  : — - 

“ The  object  of  this  society  is  to  draw  public  attention  to 
the  importance  of  examining — preserving  and  illustrating  the 
ancient  monuments  which  exist  around  us — whether  in  the  form 
of  earthworks,  Druidical  or  Roman  remains,  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  or  other  ancient  edifices.  The  transcribing  of  ancient 
charters,  deeds,  pedigrees,  and  other  documentary  evidences  ; 
noting  down  the  ancient  customs  of  our  ancestors,  and  all 
matters  bearing  upon  the  ancient  history  of  the  parishes  within 
the  rural  deanery  of  Huddersfield  ; the  whole  being  intended  to 
supply  materials  for  a complete  history  of  these  parishes.  Our 
parochial  antiquities  have  hitherto,  with  some  small  exceptions, 
received  little  attention  ; but  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived 
when  this  great  omission  ought  to  be  redressed. 

“It  is  now  a century  since  the  Rev.  John  Watson,  the  then 
incumbent  of  Ripponden,  collected  his  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  parish  of  Halifax.  In  this  laudable  and  arduous  under- 
taking he  was  materially  aided  by  the  landed  gentry  of  the 
parish,  who  cheerfully  laid  open  their  private  stores  of  docu- 
mentary evidences  for  his  inspection— thus  enabling  him  to 
supply,  for  the  time,  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
our  local  topograph)/ : 

“ This  work  now  constitutes  to  a large  extent  the  only 
repository  of  those  evidences — the  originals  having  in  all  pro- 
bability been  either  dispersed  or  lost. 
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“ While  the  labours  of  Watson  have  been  nearly  a century 
before  the  public,  little  has  been  done  in  these  populous  districts 
towards  collecting  or  noting  down  the  vast  materials  which  must 
lie  mouldering  in  the  archives  of  a large  number  of  persons — 
many  of  whom  are  ignorant  of  their  historical  value. 

“ About  fifty  years  ago  Dr.  Whitaker  undertook  a new 
edition  of  Thoresby’s  Ducatus  Leodiensis,  to  which  he  also 
added  this  part  of  the  Deanery  of  Pontefract.  In  his  prospectus 
he  called  upon  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  others  to  favour  him 
with  such  evidence  as  they  possessed,  to  elucidate  the  history 
of  the  respective  districts. 

“ As  far  as  the  rural  deanery  of  Huddersfield  was  concerned, 
the  response  was  a feeble  one,  and  after  much  research  in 
collecting  information  from  Dodsworth* s MSS.,  and  other  similar 
collections  ; also  from  the  voluminous  publications  under  the 
Record  Commission,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  closing  his 
labours  with  little  more  than  giving  a brief  outline  of  the 
history  of  these  districts — a circumstance  much  to  be  regretted, 
when  we  consider  his  eminent  qualifications  for  the  work. 

“ As  we  approach  our  own  time,  we  find  but  little  has  been 
done  to  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with  the  early  history  of  these 
districts  ; yet,  if  we  look  around  us,  we  are  struck  with  aston- 
ishment at  the  vast  increase  and  extension  of  the  various 
manufacturing  processes  within  the  last  thirty  years  ! With  what 
energy  and  enterprise  these  are  sustained,  thereby  creating"  a 
large  amount  of  wealth  and  social  influence. 

“ The  great  increase  of  population— wealth  and  intelligence 
in  the  wapentake  of  Agbrigg,  has  been  rewarded  with  extended 
municipal  privileges,  in  granting  to  the  towns  of  Wakefield, 
Dewsbury,  and  Huddersfield,  Charters  of  Incorporation.  These 
flourishing  towns,  and  the  districts  which  immediately  surround 
them,  possess  considerable  historical  interest,  but  as  yet  their 
large  stores  of  documentary  and  other  evidences  have  remained 
unsought  and  apparently  uncared  for  ! 

“ We  feel,  however,  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  this 
great  work  ought  to  be  begun.  The  rapidly  increasing  wealth 
and  importance  of  the  district  demands  it.  Let  it  be  pushed 
with  vigour  ; further  delay  may  involve  the  irretrievable  loss 
of  important  documents.  The  quiet  recesses  where  such  evi- 
dences were  wont  of  yore  to  be  kept,  are  being  invaded  with 
a vandal’s  touch.  Not  a few  instances  could  be  furnished  of 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  family  papers  without  even  the 
trouble  of  making  a cursory  examination. 
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“ A painful  instance  of  this  kind,  connected  with  this  district, 
has  just  come  to  our  knowledge  in  connection  with  a family 
of  great  antiquity,  and  high  social  standing ; several  of  its 
members  having  held  offices  of  distinction  and  important  trusts, 
during  some  eventful  periods  of  our  national  history.  Could  it 
be  supposed  possible  that  a large  quantity  of  valuable  papers 
and  letters  should  be  summarily  committed  to  the  flames— 
many  of  which  referred  to  the  time  of  the  great  Civil  War, 
some  of  them  having  been  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Beaumont, 
Knt.,  while  filling  the  office  of  deputy- governor  of  Sheffield 
Castle.  Doubtless  part  of  them  would  be  confidential  corre- 
spondence ! 

“ Let  us,  therefore,  no  longer  deceive  ourselves  by  placing  too 
much  confidence  in  the  times  we  live  in,  that  all  these  scattered 
evidences  of  former  ages  will  be  duly  taken  care  of  and  appre- 
ciated, and  that  another  generation  will  have  more  time  to 
attend  and  look  after  them.  Our  knowledge  and  intercourse 
with  the  world  is  constantly  reminding  us  of  the  fallacy  of  such 
hopes  ; and  that  if  we  neglect  to  perform  our  duty,  posterity 
will  charge  the  sin  upon  us.  Having  now  indicated  the  imme- 
diate object  of  the  society,  it  remains  to  be  stated  what 
course  seems,  under  the  circumstances,  to  be  best  adapted  to 
its  being  carried  out  to  a successful  issue.  And  here  I may 
congratulate  our  friends  upon  the  very  marked  change  in  the 
public  taste  in  regard  to  these  and  kindred  subjects  ; and  I 
doubt  not  that  in  the  district  over  which  we  propose  to  direct 
our  enquiries,  there  are  a number  of  gentlemen  to  be  found, 
who  appreciate  and  value  such  enquiries,  and  who  no  doubt 
will  be  willing  to  devote  a portion  of  their  leisure  time  in  en- 
deavouring to  explore  its  hitherto  unheeded  remains. 

“ We  feel  convinced  that  the  society  here  proposed,  need 
only  to  be  set  on  foot  to  enlist  extensive  public  support. 

“ Without,  however,  presuming  to  lay  down  any  precise 
plan  of  procedure  for  the  society,  I may  take  the  liberty  to 
suggest  a plan  for  consideration,  for  the  more  active  co-operation 
of  at  least  some  of  its  members,  in  order  to  collect  information 
illustrative  of  the  archaeology  of  the  surrounding  districts.  I 
would  suggest  that  a staff  of  members  be  appointed — say  two 
or  three  for  each  township  throughout  the  deanery,  to  collect 
such  information  as  may  bear  upon  the  objects  of  the  society, 
but  I would  especially  call  their  attention  to  those  evidences 
belonging  to  the  sub-Norman  period.  Owing  to  the  great  sub- 
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division  of  the  landed  property  throughout  these  parishes  from 
a remote  period — there  must  of  necessity  exist  vast  accumula- 
tions of  written  evidences  connected  with  the  transfer  of  lands. 

“ It  is  by  comparing  and  analysing,  so  to  speak,  these 
multifarious  documents,  that  the  historian  brings  himself  ac- 
quainted with  persons  and  families  of  bv-gone  ages — their 
social  position,  connections,  and  the  various  transactions  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged  ; and  not  unfrequently  he  may 
gain  some  glimpses  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  thus 
be  enabled  to  give  a tolerably  faithful  representation  of  our 
remote  ancestors. 

“ Among  such  stores  of  documents  there  are  sometimes 
found  loose  memoranda  of  occurrences  and  events,  which  have 
transpired  in  the  district,  noted  down  by  some  thoughtful 
contemporary.  The  period  about  the  Commonwealth  has  been 
designated  ‘ the  age  of  Diaries  ’ ; many  of  these  interest- 
ing documents  have  already  issued  forth  to  the  public,  and 
doubtless  others  still  remain  in  their  quiet  recesses.  These 
districts  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  those  times,  and 
it  is  not  without  hope  that  there  are  some  remains  of  this 
class  of  literature  to  be  found  among  the  neglected  hoards  of 
papers  of  families  who  have  been  long  resident  in  these  out- 
lying townships,  which  may  throw  some  additional  light  upon 
the  history  of  those  times. 

“ We  must  in  the  course  of  our  enquiries  through  the  district 
be  prepared  to  meet  with  coldness,  and  sometimes  with  a 
positive  rebuff,  in  making  advances,  but  a simple  statement  of 
our  object,  backed  also  by  the  society,  will  in  all  reasonable 
cases  disarm  suspicion. 

“ It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  the  labour  and 
trouble  involved  in  such  an  undertaking  will  to  many  appear 
formidable,  and  viewing  the  subject  beforehand,  rather  than 
estimating  the  probable  value  of  the  materials  when  collected, 
they  may  be  led  to  despair  of  the  accomplishment  of  satis- 
factory results  ; but  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  in  proportion 
as  we  carry  out  the  design  with  persevering  energy,  it  will 
yield  an  amount  of  original  information  much  beyond  reasonable 
anticipations. 

“ I cannot  conclude  these  remarks  without  referring  to  a 
circumstance,  which  to  some  extent  illustrates  my  last  observa- 
tion, and  puts  to  the  blush  those  doubts  and  fears — that  irres- 
olution and  faint-heartedness  which  are  ever  the  forerunners  of 
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unsuccess  and  disappointment.  In  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Almondbury,  it  has  long  been  notoriously  known  that  a portion 
of  the  parish  registers  were  in  a very  deplorable  condition  ; the 
whole  of  the  first,  or  earliest,  volume  of  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  burials  is  simply  a mass  of  loose  tattered  leaves,  rapidly 
mouldering  away  through  the  effects  of  damp,  and  is  conse- 
quently now  unable  to  be  rebound. 

“ In  this  state  the  registers  have  remained  for  many  years  ; 
during  that  time  it  had  been  more  than  once  suggested  to  the 
churchwardens  that  they  ought  to  be  recopied  at  the  expense  of 
the  parish  ; but  alas  ! true  to  their  old  traditions — there  being  no 
immediate  benefit,  they  declined.  Many  of  the  influential  parish- 
ioners knew  their  condition— were  sorry,  but  that  was  all. 

“ There  was,  however,  one  who  silently  grieved  to  see  such 
wanton  neglect  of  so  valuable  a public  record,  and  although 
just  completing  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  he  resolved  upon 
copying  the  whole  (if  health  permitted),  extending  over  nearly 
500  closely- written  folio  pages,  written  in  a most  difficult  hand 
with  abbreviations  and  contractions — often  rendering  it  extremely 
difficult  to  discover  the  correct  reading — added  to  this,  the  now 
rapidly  decomposing  paper,  and  faded  ink,  often  requiring  the 
aid  of  the  microscope  ! Notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles 
and  hindrances,  T have  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  my  friend, 
when  I called  upon  him  about  five  weeks  ago,  had  achieved 
about  three-fourths  of  his  self-imposed  labour,  with  an  exactness 
and  fidelity,  only  equalled  by  his  indefatigable  and  indomitable 
perseverance,  and  in  a caligraphy,  for  its  regularity,  distinctness, 
and  beauty,  not  less  wonderful  ! He  was  then  looking  forward 
with  sanguine  hope  to  be  able  to  complete  his  undertaking  before 
the  close  of  the  year,  but  such  has  been  his  diligence  and  devotedness 
to  it,  that,  in  a letter  I received  from  him  a day  or  two  ago, 
lie  informs  me  that  he  expects  to  complete  it  in  about  a 
month  ! Let  this  be  an  incitement  to  us  to  emulate  his  example  ! 

“ It  is  to  John  Nowell,  Esq.,  of  Farnley  Wood,  the  parish- 
ioners of  Almondbury  and  the  public  owe  this  great  debt  of 
gratitude.” 

Further  meetings  of  the  promoters  of  the  Society  were  held 
at  Netherthong  on  the  8th  August,  1864,  and  at  Stone}/  Bank 
on  the  12th  August,  1864,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  latter  month 
an  excursion  of  a few  of  the  promoters  took  place  to  West 
Nab,  Meltham,  when  the  Roman  camp,  Rocking  Stone,  “ Druids’ 
Rocks,”  and  “ Robin  Hood’s  table  ” were  inspected. 
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At  a meeting  held  at  Thurstonland,  20H1  September,  1864, 
Mr.  Thomas  Brooke  appears  to  have  been  present,  and  this  is 
the  first  time  that  his  name  occurs  in  the  minute-book. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  at  his  (Mr.  Brooke’s)  house  at 
Armitage  Bridge,  23rd  September,  1864,  when,  inter  alia,  a list  of 
gentlemen  to  be  proposed  at  the  coming  general  meeting,  “ as  the 
officers  and  committee  of  the  Association  ” was  drawn  up. 

A public  meeting  was  held  nth  November,  1864,  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  Oueen  Street,  Huddersfield, 
at  which  the  names  of  the  members  on  the  roll,  numbering 
forty-eight,  were  read  by  the  Secretary.  The  rules  were  read 
and  approved,  and  the  officers  were  elected  as  follows  : — 

Patron  : 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

Vice-Patrons  : 

Sir  George  Armytage,  Bart. 

Sir  John  Ramsden,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Joseph  Radcliffe,  Bart. 

E.  A.  Leatham,  Esq.,  M.P. 

IP.  F.  Beaumont,  Esq. 

C.  H.  Bill,  Esq. 

President : 

Wm.  Turnbull,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Vice-Presidents  : 

The  Rev.  Canon  Holmes,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Huddersfield. 

The  Rev.  C.  Alderson,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirkheaton. 

The  Rev.  L.  Jones,  Vicar  of  Almondbury. 

J.  K.  Walker,  Esq.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

John  Nowell,  Esq. 

Council : 

George  F.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Steps,  Honley. 

Joseph  Beaumont,  Junr.,  Esq.,  Greetland. 

John  Graham  Berry,  Esq.,  West  Riding  Bank. 

Major  Bradbury,  New  North  Road. 

Major  Brooke,  Armitage  Bridge  House. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Clarke,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Mold  Green. 

J.  P.  Dowse,  Esq.,  Belgrave  Terrace. 

Rev.  A.  Easther,  M.A.,  Almondbury. 

Rev.  H.  E.  Garnett,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Friar  Mere. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Hulbert,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Slaithwaite  (author 
of  Annals  of  Slaithwaite). 
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Rev.  Thomas  James,  F.G.H.S.  (Member  of  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association  ; General  Secretary  of  the 
Cambrian  Institute  ; and  Editor  of  the  Cambrian  Journal). 

Rev.  George  Lloyd,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Robert  Meller,  Esq.,  Holmhrth. 

Henry  Morehouse,  Esq.,  Stoney  Bank  (author  of  the  History 
of  Kirkburton) . 

George  Tindall,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary  of  Huddersfield 
Literary  and  Scientific  Society. 

George  D.  Tomlinson,  Esq.,  Ramsden  Street. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Watson,  Incumbent  of  Meltham. 

Honorary  Treasurer : 

Thomas  Brooke,  Esq.,  Armitage  Bridge. 

Honorary  Secretary  : 

Rev.  George  Lloyd,  Thurstonland,  near  Huddersfield. 

Auditors : 

Messrs.  George  Harper  and  George  O.  Crowther. 

Trustees  : 

The  President,  Honorary  Treasurer,  and  Honorary  Secretary 

for  the  time  being. 

The  result  of  this  meeting  was  to  put  the  Society  on  a firm 
footing,  and  from  that  time  forward  it  grew  rapidly  both  in 
reputation  and  also  in  the  number  of  its  members. 

With  regard  to  the  founders,  Sir  Thomas  Brooke  makes  some 
interesting  remarks  which,  perhaps,  1 may  be  permitted  to 
quote  here.  They  are  as  follows  : — 

“ I am  not  sure  that  either  Mr.  John  Nowell,  of  Farnley 
Wood,  or  Dr.  J.  K.  Walker,  of  Deanhead,  was  ever  able  to  be 
actually  present  at  those  (preliminary)  meetings,  but  they  were 
both  in  frequent  communication  with  the  circle,  and  I do  not 
hesitate  to  ascribe  to  Mr.  Nowell1  the  inspiration  which  led  to 
the  ultimate  organisation  of  the  Society.  Both  of  these  gentle- 
men were  lifelong  devotees  to  antiquarian  research,  and  their 
concurrence  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  measures  taken  for  the 
formation  of  the  Association  was  always  felt  to  have  given  a 
dignity  and  honour  which  otherwise  it  might  have  lacked.  No 
one  was  more  diligent  in  his  attendance  at  these  informal 
gatherings  than  the  honoured  historian  of  Kirkburton  and  the 
Graveship  of  Holme,  H.  J.  Morehouse,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  so  well 


1 It  is  to  lie  regretted  that  a portrait  of  Mr.  Nowell  cannot  be  added  to  the 

portraits  published  with  this  paper. 


H.  J.  MOREHOUSE,  F.S.A. 


One  of  the  founders  of  the  Society, 
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known  as  Dr.  Morehouse  ; and  no  one  who  knew  him  will 
doubt  the  assertion  that  the  well-filled  stores  of  his  memory 
afforded  often  the  chief  materials  for  the  discussion.  Dr.  Turn- 
bull,  who  was  eventually  the  first  President  of  the  Association, 
must  not  be  omitted  from  the  list  of  those  who  were  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  organisation.  The  Rev.  George  Lloyd,  of  Thurs- 
tonland,  was  the  convener  of  the  meetings,  and  the  circumstance 
of  his  living  within  an  easy  walk  of  Dr.  Morehouse  had  much 
to  do  with  their  arrangement.  Pie  became  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  and  held  the  position  till  his  removal  to  the 
county  of  Durham.  I must  also  mention  the  Rev.  Thomas 
James,  of  Netherthong,  an  antiquary  of  much  repute.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Society, 
and  his  bardic  name  of  Llallawg  was  a text  on  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  made  many  jokes.  I was  myself  a member  of  the  little 
confraternity,  and  I look  back  with  much  pleasure  on  my 
association  with  the  members  whose  names  I have  noted,  and 
who  were,  perhaps,  as  varied  and  distinct  in  their  particular 
idiosyncrasies  as  could  ever  be  found  united.  Before  the  issue 
of  the  first  annual  report,  the  names  of  Edward  Akroyd,  Esq., 
M.P.,  and  Thomas  P.  Crosland,  Esq.,  M.P.,  were  added  to  the 
number  of  vice-patrons,  and  amongst  other  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Council,  a notable  addition  was  made  thereto 
in  the  person  of  Fairless  Barber,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  who  soon  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Lloyd  as  Secretary,  and  whose  indefatigable  exertions 
in  that  capacity  contributed  much  to  the  success  both  of  the 
Huddersfield  Association  and  of  its  still  vigorous  successor.’ ’ 

At  the  general  meeting  held  3rd  June,  1865,  Dr.  J.  K. 
Walker  read  a paper  on  some  Roman  remains  found  by  him 
at  Slack  forty  years  previously,  including  a hypocaust  which 
had  been  removed  to  Greenhead,  Huddersfield.  Dr.  Walker 
subsequently  spoke  on  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter’s  theory  that 
the  site  of  Cambodunum  was  at  or  near  to  Clay  House.  So 
much  enthusiasm  was  aroused  by  this  paper  that  it  was  deter- 
mined to  raise  an  independent  fund  for  excavations  with  a view 
of  settling  for  ever  the  vexed  question  of  the  site. 

At  a Council  meeting  held  4th  August,  1865,  a Committee 
was  appointed  to  go  to  Slack  and  “ see  what  could  be  done  ” 
prior  to  holding  a general  meeting,  and  at  a subsequent  meeting 
held  nth  September,  1865,  the  Hon.  Secretary  reported  his 
visit  to  Slack,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Crowe,  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  tenants.  They  were  met  at  Slack 
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by  Dr.  Walker,  who  showed  the  place  where  the  former  hypo- 
caust  was  found,  and  expressed  confidence  that  many  more 
remains  were  to  be  found  in  that  locality.  Arrangements  with 
the  tenants  and  the  consent  of  the  proprietors  were  reported. 
The  sum  of  £140  was  specially  contributed  for  the  work,  and  during 
its  progress  nearly  £30  was  received  for  admission  to  the  ground 
and  Museum.  The  discoveries  appeared  to  be  accepted  as  proof 
that  the  site  of  Cambodunum  was  really  ascertained,  and  they 
alone  were  sufficient  to  justify  the  existence  of  the  Society,  and 
give  it  a good  standing  in  the  archaeological  world. 

A general  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Outlane 
(in  which  place  Slack  is  situate)  on  the  13th  April,  1866,  when  the 
excavations  were  inspected  and  papers  on  the  discoveries  there 
were  read  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Walker  and  Mr.  Fairless  Barber. 

A Council  meeting  was  also  held  at  Outlane  on  the  20th  May, 
1867,  when  an  inspection  of  Slack  and  its  neighbourhood  was 
made,  and  the  excavations  seem  to  have  been  then  discontinued, 
not  to  be  reopened  until  the  present  time,  after  a lapse  of 
forty-six  years.  In  this,  the  first  great  work  of  the  Association, 
Dr.  Walker  took  great  interest,  and  he  acted  as  Chairman  of 
the  sub-committee,  and  spent  much  time  in  superintending  and 
directing  the  work.  I was  often  at  his  house  about  this  time, 
and  had  many  conversations  with  him  on  the  subject. 

On  the  30th  April,  1866,  the  President  of  the  Association 
(Wm.  Turnbull,  Esq.,  M.D.)  sent  in  his  resignation,  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  not  satisfactorily  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office,  and  after  some  delay,  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Turnbull 
would  reconsider  his  decision,  the  resignation  was  accepted  at  a 
Council  meeting  held  on  the  10th  September,  1866,  and  the 
special  thanks  of  the  Council  were  accorded  to  him  for  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Association  since  its  formation. 
Thomas  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Armitage  Bridge,  was  elected  President 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and,  as  is  well  known  to  all, 
he  continued  in  that  office,  and  rendered  invaluable  services 
to  the  Association  until  his  death,  nearly  forty-two  years 
afterwards. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  resignation,  on  account  of  removal 
to  Darlington,  of  the  Rev.  George  Lloyd,  first  honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association,  was  regretfully  accepted,  and  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  passed  : — 

“ That  the  Council  accept  with  great  regret  Mr.  Lloyd’s 
resignation,  which,  for  the  reasons  stated,  seemed  to  be 
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inevitable,  but  that  they  cannot  do  so  without  placing 
on  record  an  expression  of  the  grateful  sense  entertained 
by  them  of  the  indefatigable  zeal  displayed,  and  of  the 
invaluable  services  rendered  by  him,  both  in  the  formation 
of  the  Association,  and  in  the  subsequent  promotion  of 
its  objects. ” 

At  the  previous  annual  meeting  of  the  31st  January,  1866, 
Dr.  Turnbull,  who  was  in  the  chair,  presented  to  Mr.  Lloyd, 
on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  a testimonial  in  the  shape  of  a 
purse  of  money,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  great  services 
to  the  Society,  and  in  view  of  his  pending  departure  from 
Yorkshire. 


At  the  Council  meeting  held  10th  September,  1866,  Mr.  Fairless 
Barber,  F.S.A.,  was  elected  Hon.  Secretary  in  place  of  Mr. 
Lloyd.  About  this  time  a member’s  ticket  was  issued  to  each 
member  on  election,  but  eventually  the  practice  was  discontinued. 
I received  a ticket  when  I joined  the  Society  in  January,  1867  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  is  mislaid.  I give,  however,  a copy 
of  an  annual  member’s  ticket  which  is  now  in  my  possession. 
T believe  that  it  was  designed  by  Mr.  Fairless  Barber. 

The  report  presented  in  January,  1867,  contained  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  Slack  excavations  and  of  other  good  work 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  Society.  The  list  of  members  then 
comprised  ninety  names. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  several  objects  of  interest  were 
exhibited,  and  the  following  papers  were  read  : — 

1.  “ Roman  Roads,”  by  J.  S.  Stott,  Esq.,  of  Halifax. 

2.  ” Early  Antiquities  of  the  District,”  by  Rev.  T.  James, 

F.S.A. 

3.  “ Etymology  applied  to  Topography,”  by  Dr.  Walker. 

4.  “ Some  Roman  Coins  from  Slack,”  by  Mr.  Fairless  Barber. 

On  28th  August,  1867,  the  first  general  excursion  of  members 

of  the  Association  and  their  friends  took  place.  Kirkheaton, 
Kirkburton,  and  Almondbury  were  visited,  as  well  as  Woodsome 
Hall  and  the  earthworks  of  Castle  Hill. 

The  annual  excursions,  of  which  this  was  the  first,  and  of 
which  seventy-three  have  now  taken  place,  became  very  popular 
and  well  attended.  The  highest  figure  was  reached  at  the  ex- 
cursion to  Jervaulx  Abbey  on  29th  July,  1891,  when  those 
present  numbered  300.  From  that  time  the  numbers  fell  off, 
and  at  present  an  attendance  of  100  is  considered  good. 

After  the  annual  meeting  on  23rd  January,  1868,  a general 
meeting  and  conversazione  were  held,  and  a most  comprehensive 
exhibition  of  seals,  brass  rubbings,  heraldic  drawings,  tiles, 
flints,  coins,  plans,  early  printed  books,  MSS.,  and  engravings 
was  displayed.  The  remarkable  bronze  vessel  found  at  Wharn- 
cliffe  was  also  kindly  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Wharnc.liffe,  and  a 
photograph  of  it  was  included  in  the  series  of  twelve  photographs 
published  by  the  Society.  Some  of  the  papers  read  at  Slack 
and  elsewhere  had  already  been  printed  by  the  Association  in 
an  informal  kind  of  way,  but  the  issue  of  these  photographs 
was  the  Society’s  first  real  attempt  at  publication.  They  were 
as  follows  : — 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  Four  views  of  Walton  Cross,  Hartshead,  showing 
the  figures  and  other  work  on  the  four  sides. 

5.  Rastrick  Cross,  from  north-west  and  south-east,  showing 

interlaced  and  foliated  pattern. 

6.  Hartshead  Church,  from  south-west. 

7.  ,,  reredos. 

8.  ,,  font. 

9.  Slack — perfect  roof  tile. 

10.  ,,  perfect  roof  tile  and  ridge  tile. 

11.  ,,  flue  tile,  square  slabs,  etc. 

12.  Bronze  vessel  found  at  Wharncliffe. 


J.  W.  CLAY,  F.S.A. 


Vice-President 
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Unfortunately,  there  was  some  irregularity  about  the  issue 
of  these  photographs,  and  I,  for  one,  was  only  able  to  obtain 
three  or  four  of  the  photographs,  although  I had  subscribed  for 
the  series. 

At  the  conversazione  papers  were  read  by  Canon  Raine, 
on  “ The  Topography  of  the  Agbrigg  Wapentake  ” ; by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  Chas.  Monkman,  Esq.,  cf 
Malt  on,  on  “ Ancient  Flint  and  Stone  Implements  from  the 
Surface  Soil  of  Yorkshire  ” ; and  by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Mellor, 
on  “ Monumental  Brasses.’ ’ A paper  by  Albert  Way,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  on  “ An  enamelled  relic  found  at  Slack”  was  also  read  by 
the  President,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary  submitted  a paper 
written  by  him  on  “The  Church  of  All  Saints  at  Darton.” 

The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  year,  which 
was  presented  on  this  occasion,  was  very  satisfactory,  showing 
that  fort}/  new  members  had  been  enrolled.  The  list  accompany- 
ing the  report  showed  a total  number  of  120,  composed  of  22 
life,  94  annual,  and  4 honorary  members. 

The  report  goes  on  to  mention  the  excavations  at  Slack, 
Canon  Green  well’s  important  barrow  diggings  on  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds,  and  a search  for  urns  containing  calcined  bones  at 
Rastrick.  One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  report 
was  the  mention  of  the  gifts  and  bequest  made  by  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  Turner,  of  Hopton,  and  which  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  library,  which  is  now  becoming  so  valuable  and  useful. 
One  of  such  gifts,  consisting  of  some  Manor  Rolls  of  Marsden, 
was  acknowledged  on  the  2nd  December,  1867,  and  four  days 
afterwards,  viz.  on  the  6th  December,  Miss  Turner  died  suddenly, 
having  made  a most  important  bequest  to  the  Association. 
The  clause  in  the  will  is  as  follows  : “ I bequeath  all  my  books, 
MSS.,  documents,  and  papers  relating  to  county  or  local  history 
or  antiquities,  or  otherwise  to  antiquarianism,  or  to  archaeology 
and  topography,  which  belonged  to  my  late  uncle,  William 
Turner,  unto  the  Huddersfield  Archaeological  and  Topographical 
Association,  or  for  the  benefit  of  such  Association  to  the  proper 
officers  or  officer  thereof  for  the  time  being  absolutely.  And  I 
direct  that  my  executors  or  executor  for  the  time  being  shall 
select  such  books,  documents,  and  papers,  and  in  case  of  any 
difficulty  or  dispute,  my  said  executors  or  executor,  with  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  the  vicar  for  the  time  being  of  Mirhekl, 
shall  decide  what  books  and  papers  are  to  be  deemed  to  be 
included  in  the  bequest  hereinbefore  contained.” 
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My  father  and  I were  the  two  executors  under  the  will, 
and  we  had  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  on  the  books,  documents, 
and  papers  included  in  the  bequest.  I met  Mr.  Fairless  Barber 
at  Miss  Turner’s  house,  when  a list  was  made  out,  which,  in 
Mr.  Barber’s  handwriting,  is  now  in  my  possession.  I thus 
had  some  little  part  in  the  starting  of  the  -Society’s  library, 
and  some  forty  years  later  I had  the  honour,  along  with  Mr. 
E.  Kitson  Clark,  F.S.A.,  of  being  nominated  by  Sir  Thomas 
Brooke,  in  his  will,  to  select  the  Yorkshire  books  and  manu- 
scripts bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society.  I have,  therefore,  good  reason  to  feel  great  interest 
in  the  Society’s  library,  and  I trust  that  it  will  always  be  one 
of  the  main  objects  of  the  Society  to  enlarge  and  improve  it, 
so  that  it  may  well  deserve  the  name  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeo- 
logical Library. 

The  Turner  bequest  and  other  gifts  of  books  and  MSS. 
which  the  Association  from  time  to  time  received,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  a home  to  be  acquired,  and  for  a time  the  library 
was  deposited  in  a room  behind  Mr.  Tindall’s  shop,  No.  6,  Market 
Place,  Huddersfield.  Later  the  library  was  removed  to  a room 
in  Messrs.  John  Brooke  & Son’s  warehouse,  New  Street,  Hudders- 
field, the  use  of  which  was  kindly  offered,  and  it  continued 
there  until  the  year  1896,  when  it  was  removed  to  10,  Park 
Street,  Leeds,  which  then  became  the  home  of  the  Society. 
See  the  report  presented  to  the  annual  meeting  held  in  January, 
1897. 

On  the  26th  August,  1868,  the  second  excursion  of  the  mem- 
bers took  place,  and  the  churches  of  Dewsbury,  Woodkirk, 
and  Thornhill  were  visited.  An  inspection  also  took  place  of 
the  Moot  Hall  and  the  Old  Vicarage  at  Dewsbury,  of  the  Old 
Hall  of  the  Saviles  in  Soothill  Lane  ; of  Lees  Hall,  the  home 
of  the  Nettletons  ; Thornhill  Grammar  School,  and  the  remains 
of  the  Old  Hall  within  the  grounds  of  Thornhill  rectory. 

At  a later  date  (14th  September,  1868)  the  members  of  the 
Association  were  invited  by  Edward  Hailstone,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and 
William  Chaffers,  Esq.,  to  meet  them  at  the  Fine  Art  Exhibition 
in  Leeds,  in  order  to  inspect  the  Gallery  of  Yorkshire  Worthies 
and  the  Museum  of  Ornamental  Art.  The  visit  was  very  success- 
ful, and  as  a result  the  Council  secured,  by  permission  of  the 
exhibitors,  photographs  of  over  seventy  of  the  most  beautiful 
objects  pointed  out  to  them.  Proofs  of  the  photographs  were 
submitted  to  the  annual  meeting  held  29th  January,  1869, 
and  were  much  admired. 
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At  the  Council  meeting  held  8th  July,  1868,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  President,  the  Rev.  T.  James,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary 
be  an  editorial  committee,  “ with  power  to  proceed  at  once  with 
the  publication  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Association  in  parts, 
to  be  paged  consecutively,  and  that  they  select  the  papers  they 
think  most  suitable,  beginning  with  Canon  Raine’s  and  Mr. 
Monkman’s.”  The  Committee  promptly  set  to  work,  and  the 
annual  report  presented  to  the  general  meeting  held  29th 
January,  1869,  contains  the  following  paragraph,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted 

“ The  Council  has  reasons  for  believing  that  the  most  im- 
portant step  hitherto  taken  is  the  intended  issue  of  a journal, 
to  be  entitled  : The  Yorkshire  Archceological  and  Topographical 
Journal , a prospectus  of  which  has  been  widely  distributed. 

The  title  thus  worded  has  been  adopted because  the 

area  from  which  articles  may,  consistently  with  the  rules,  be 
contributed,  embraces  all  Yorkshire.” 

At  this  meeting  the  number  of  members  was  stated  to  be 
170,  and  there  was  again  an  interesting  exhibition  of  seals, 
brass  rubbings,  photographs,  documents,  etc.,  on  which  a lecture 
was  given  by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Mellor.  Shortly  after  this  meeting, 
the  first  part  of  the  Journal  was  issued,  and  proved  a great 
success,  not  only  from  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  contribu- 
tions, but  also  from  the  cordial  reception  it  met  with  from 
members  and  from  the  archaeological  world  in  general.  It  is, 
perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  the  Journal  is  still  carried  on  with 
unabated  vigour,  and  is  the  acknowledged  mouthpiece  of  York- 
shire archaeologists . 

The  third  annual  excursion,  held  25th  August,  1869,  took 
members  to  Wakefield  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  very 
successful.  At  the  annual  meeting  held  19th  January,  1870, 
it  was  announced  that,  after  a weeding  of  the  list  of  members, 
there  were  227  names  on  the  roll.  The  success  of  the  Journal 
was  also  reported  with  much  satisfaction,  and  the  closing 
of  the  Slack  Excavation  Fund  was  also  announced,  and  a 
notable  addition  was  made  to  the  Council  by  the  election  of 
Mr.  G.  W.  Tomlinson,  who  subsequently  became  honorary 
Secretary,  and  did  much  good  work  for  the  Society. 

The  excursion  and  general  meeting  held  at  Pontefract  on 
31st  August,  1870,  proved  most  important,  because  then  the 
name  of  the  Association  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association.  Upwards  of  170 
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members  and  their  friends  were  present  on  this  occasion,  and 
had  an  interesting  address  on  the  history  of  Pontefract  and  its 
Castle  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Tew.  The  party  subsequently 
visited  the  Hermitage,  All  Saints’  Church,  St.  Giles’  Church, 
and  New  Hall,  and  at  the  Town  Hall  they  inspected  the 
charters  of  the  town  and  numerous  archaeological  curiosities 
which  had  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Richard  Holmes  and  others, 
and  formed  a local  collection  such  as  few  towns  could  equal. 

In  July,  1874,  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  held  its 
meeting  in  Ripon,  and  some  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
the  manual  for  use  at  that  meeting,  and  eventually  Mr.  Thomas 
Brooke,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  and  Mr.  Barber  were  appointed 
a sub-committee  for  the  publication  of  such  manual.  The  Insti- 
tute also  devoted  an  extra  day  to  a visit  to  York,  and  invited 
the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  to  join  in  the  visit.  The 
invitation  was  accepted  with  thanks,  and  the  visit  was  treated 
as  the  annual  excursion  of  the  Yorkshire  Society.  Mr.  G.  T. 
Clark,  F.S.A.,  met  the  visitors  at  York,  and  gave  them  an  inter- 
esting lecture  on  the  fortifications  of  that  place.  The  work 
done  by  the  Yorkshire  Society  in  connection  with  the  visit  of 
the  Institute  and  its  general  work,  which  was  continually  ex- 
tending, quite  justified  its  change  of  name,  and  it  continued  to 
increase  and  flourish  so  that  eventually  it  became  necessary  to 
give  Mr  Barber  some  relief  in  the  secretarial  work.  Accordingly, 
at  the  tenth  annual  meeting  held  28th  January,  1875,  Mr. 
Barber  was  chosen  as  general  Secretary,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Tomlin- 
son was  appointed  financial  Secretary,  and  this  arrangement 
continued  until  the  annual  meeting  held  24th  January,  1881, 
when  Mr.  Fairless  Barber,  having  retired  owing  to  ill-health, 
Mr.  Tomlinson  and  I were  elected  honorary  Secretaries  , but, 
to  the  great  regret  of  his  many  friends,  Mr.  Barber  did  not 
long  survive  his  retirement.  He  died  3rd  March,  1881,  and  was 
buried  at  Pinner,  Middlesex.  He  left  a widow  and  three  young 
daughters.  The  youngest  daughter,  under  the  nom  de  plume 
of  Michael  Fairless,  has  made  a great  reputation  as  the  author 
of  The  Roadmender  and  other  books. 

At  the  Council  meeting  held  8th  April,  1881,  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Thomas  Brooke,  spoke  in  the  warmest  terms  of  Mr.  Barber, 
and  the  loss  which  his  death  would  entail  upon  the  Association, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  a letter  be  written  to  Mrs.  Barber, 
condoling  with  her  under  her  loss. 
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Iii  the  spring  of  1876  the  attention  of  the  Council  was  called 
to  the  proposed  removal  of  wills,  inventories,  and  other  testa- 
mentary records  from  York  to  London,  and  at  the  Council 
meeting  held  19th  May,  1876,  a memorial  on  the  subject, 
addressed  to  Sir  James  Hannen,  President  of  the  Probate  Divi- 
sion of  the  High  Court,  was  adopted,  and  at  the  same  meeting 
a Works  Committee  was  appointed  to  superintend  and  control 
the  proposed  explorations  at  Byland  Abbey,  for  which  subscrip- 
tions to  the  amount  of  £200  had  been  promised.  A sum  of  £500 
was,  however,  desired,  and  as  the  subscriptions  did  not  eventually 
reach  that  sum,  the  explorations  were  not  commenced. 

At  the  Council  meeting  of  19th  May,  1876,  the  discovery 
of  runic  inscriptions  at  Thornhill  Church  was  reported.  These 
inscriptions  have  been  decyphered,  and  very  good  reproductions 
appear  in  the  programme  of  the  Society’s  excursion  to  Dewsbury 
and  Thornhill,  held  on  the  19th  August,  1904. 

The  removal  of  the  York  wills  to  London  being  again 
threatened,  the  Council  resolved,  at  a meeting  held  on  the 
2nd  March,  1877,  to  support  the  York  Corporation  in  opposing 
the  removal,  and  a memorial  on  the  subject  was  submitted  by 
the  Council  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  This  memorial  was 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  Society  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  as  Presidents,  and  by  Mr.  Brooke,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  and  the  two  honorary  Secretaries, 
and  eventually  its  prayer  was  granted,  and  the  wills  and  other 
records  were  allowed  to  remain  in  York. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  31st  January,  1878,  the  question 
of  incorporating  the  Society  was  raised  for  the  first  time,  and 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fairless  Barber,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
Council  and  six  outside  members,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Council, 
be  a Committee  to  consider  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  to 
incorporate  the  Association,  and  to  report  to  a future  meeting. 
The  motion,  however,  seems  to  have  been  premature,  and 
nothing  was  done  for  several  years  afterwards.  As  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  the  incorporation  did  not  take  place  until  the  year 
1893. 

At  the  Council  meeting  held  19th  July,  1881,  several  letters 
were  read  from  gentlemen  interested  in  the  conservation  of  the 
ruins  of  Pontefract  Castle,  the  site  of  which  had  been  handed 
to  the  authorities  of  the  town,  and  was  about  to  be  laid  out 
as  a recreation  ground.  The  hope  was  expressed  that  the  Coun- 
cil would  see  that  no  injury  was  done  to  the  ruins. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  held  17th  January,  1882,  a proposal 
that  the  librar}/  should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  in 
furthering  the  aims  of  the  Society  was  negatived,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  a catalogue  of  the  books  be  prepared  and  circu- 
lated with  the  Journal.  In  the  year  1881  I met  with  a serious 
accident,  which  caused  me  to  resign  my  post  as  joint  Secretary, 
and  the  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  Council  on  the  24th  April, 
1882.  Mr.  Tomlinson  discharged  all  the  duties  of  Secretary 
until  the  22nd  November,  1889,  when  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker  was 
elected  joint  Secretary  by  the  Council. 

Other  matters  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Council  at  this  time 
were  the  condition  of  Kirkstall  Abbey  and  Conisbrough  Castle. 
Necessary  repairs  were  done  to  the  Castle,  and  eventually,  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  25th  January,  1889,  it  was  announced  that 
Colonel  North  had  purchased  Kirkstall  Abbey,  and  presented  it  to 
the  town  (now  the  city)  of  Leeds.  The  annual  report  presented  to 
that  meeting  stated  “ that  the  Council  record  the  fact  that  the 
initiative  in  the  matter  was  taken  by  one  of  their  own  body, 
Mr.  Edmund  Wilson,  of  Leeds,  who  has  shrunk  from  no  re- 
sponsibility, that  he  might  secure  the  Abbey  to  Leeds.  Colonel 
North,  by  his  judicious  liberality,  has  enabled  this  to  be  done, 
and  he  has  thereby  earned  the  gratitude  not  only  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Leeds  and  of  Yorkshire,  but  of  all  archgeologists  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.” 

Colonel  North  was  subsequently  elected  honorary  member 
of  the  Society. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  29th  January,  1883,  the  question 
of  publishing  an  account  of  the  Church  plate  in  the  county  was 
discussed,  and  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Council,  and  at  the 
same  meeting  a resolution  was  passed  “ that  the  Society  should 
endeavour  to  promote  the  publication  of  the  Yorkshire  parish 
registers,  and  other  public  records,  by  the  formation  of  a separ- 
ate section  of  the  Society  for  the  purposes  named,”  and  a sub- 
committee was  appointed  to  put  the  matter  into  shape.  The 
report  of  this  sub-committee  was  presented  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  held  25th  January,  1884,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Wilson,  and 
it  recommended  that  the  work  should  be  carried  out,  and  that 
a separate  series  of  volumes  (to  be  called  the  Record  Series) 
should  be  issued  at  an  annual  subscription  of  £1  is.  The  report 
was  adopted,  and  the  sub-committee  was  reappointed. 

At  the  next  annual  meeting  held  30th  January,  1885,  the 
President  announced  that  the  Society’s  funds  exceeded  £1,000, 
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and  that  the  total  number  of  members  was  532.  The  Record 
Series  was  now  fairly  started,  and  the  first  volume  was  laid 
before  the  Council  on  the  nth  May,  1885. 

With  his  usual  liberality  and  in  order  to  firmly  establish 
the  Record  Series,  Col.  Brooke,  who  owned  the  MS.  of  the 
Coucher  Book  of  Selby,  had  it  transcribed,  edited,  and  printed 
at  his  own  expense  (upwards  of  £500),  and  issued  in  two 

volumes  to  the  subscribers  to  the  Record  Series  as  volumes 

x and  xiii  of  that  series. 

At  the  Council  meeting  held  26th  April,  1898,  another 

liberal  gift  by  Colonel  Brooke  was  announced,  in  the  shape  of 
a subscription  of  £100  towards  the  cost  of  transcribing  the  early 
Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Wakefield,  which  it  was  proposed 
to  publish  in  the  Record  Series. 

The  annual  excursion  of  1885  was  to  Howden  on  the 

26th  August  in  that  year.  Mr.  Christopher  Sykes,  M.P.,  pre- 
sided at  the  luncheon,  and  in  his  speech  after  the  luncheon, 
Colonel  Brooke  referred  to  the  good  work  done  by  the  Society’s 
excursions  in  drawing  attention  to  and  creating  interest  in 
objects  of  antiquity  in  the  county.  He  also  referred  to  the 
steps  taken  for  the  preservation  of  Rievaulx  Abbey.  The 
threatened  destruction  of  some  York  churches  was  also  mentioned, 
and  a resolution  wras  passed  requesting  the  Council  to  consider 
what  steps  they  could  take  for  the  defence  of  the  threatened 
churches.  Subsequently  the  honorary  Secretary  wrote  to  Arch- 
deacon Crosthwaite,  informing  him  of  the  resolution,  and  depre- 
cating the  destruction  of  any  of  the  York  city  churches  ; lie 
also  communicated  with  the  owners  of  two  of  the  ruined  abbeys 
in  the  county,  suggesting  repairs,  which  suggestion  received 
willing  attention. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  26th  January,  1888,  the  Marquis 
of  Ripon  was  thanked  for  allowing  excavations  to  be  carried 
out  at  Fountains  Abbey,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  St. 
John  Hope,  who  subsequently  printed  an  elaborate  and  learned 
paper  on  the  Abbe}/  in  volume  15  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Journal. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  29th  January,  1891,  the  Chair- 
man announced  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Hailstone,  F.S.A., 
and  the  bequest  of  that  gentleman’s  “ unrivalled  collection  of 
Yorkshire  books,  prints,  and  MSS.  to  the  Minster  library  at 
York.”  The  death  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Morehouse  was  also  recorded, 
as  follows,  in  the  Society’s  minute-book  : — 
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“ In  the  death,  at  a very  advanced  age,  of  Mr.  Henry  John 
Morehouse,  F.S.A.,  the  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  founders. 
His  History  of  Kirkburton  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  has 
been  out  of  print  many  years.  He  led  a very  secluded  life 
upon  the  property  where  his  fathers  had  lived  since  Tudor 
times,  constantly  adding  to  his  extensive  and  minute  knowledge 
of  the  graveship  of  Holme,  and  ever  using  that  knowledge  in 
the  service  of  inquirers.” 

On  the  29th  July,  1891,  was  held  the  Society’s  excursion  to 
Jervaulx  Abbey,  when  the  number  of  persons  who  joined  the 
excursion  reached  300,  the  high  water  mark,  if  I may  use  the 
expression . Such  a number  has  never  been  readied  at  any 
other  excursion  of  the  Society. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  the  Leeds  Town  Hall,  on  the 
25th  January,  1892,  a suggestion  made  by  me  for  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Society  was  favourably  received,  and,  as  a 
result,  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker  and  I,  at  the  Council  meeting  held 
2 1st  April  following,  brought  forward  a resolution  for  incorpora- 
tion, of  which  we  had  given  formal  printed  notice  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Council.  The  resolution  was  referred  to  a sub- 
committee, and  ultimately  the  memorandum  and  articles  of 
Association  were  drafted  and  printed.  At  the  annual,  meeting 
held  in  the  Mayor’s  Parlour,  Town  Hall,  Leeds,  in  January, 
1893,  the  proposed  incorporation  was  discussed,  and  after 
giving  explanations,  I moved  the  following  resolution,  viz.: — 

“ That  this  meeting,  having  duly  considered  the  proposed 
memorandum  and  articles  of  Association  of  the  York- 
shire Archaeological  Society,  does  hereby  approve  the 
same,  and  does  authorise  the  Council  to  complete  and 
register  such  memorandum  and  .articles,  and  to  obtain 
the  licence  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  23  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867  and  further,  that 
as  soon  as  the  said  Society  is  duly  incorporated,  all  the 
property  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topo- 
graphical Association  shall  be  given  and  transferred 
to  the  Society  on  the  terms  of  the  35th  article  of 
Association.” 

The  35th  article  is  as  follows  : — 

“ In  consideration  of  the  unincorporated  Association, 
called  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical 
Association,  having  given  and  transferred  all  its  property 
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to  this  Society,  all  persons  who  were  at  the  time  of  such 
transfer,  members  of  such  unincorporated  Association, 
and  shall  consent,  shall  be  members  of  this  Society  ; 
and  the  Life  Members  or  such  of  them  as  shall  consent 
to  be  members  shall  be  Life  Members  of  this  Society, 
and  shall  be  discharged  from  all  future  annual  subscrip- 
tions, and  the  annual  members  who  have  paid  their 
subscription  to  the  said  unincorporated  Association  for 
the  current  year,  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  a sub- 
scription to  this  Society  for  the  current  year  ; but  in 
subsequent  years  they  shall  pay  the  same  annual  sub- 
scription as  the  other  members  of  this  Society,  who  shall 
pay  annually.” 

The  resolution  was  duly  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously, 
and  the  following  resolutions  were  then  proposed  and  carried, 
viz.: — 

“ That  all  the  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  York- 
shire Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association 
be  requested  to  be  patrons  and  vice-patrons  of  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society. 

“That  Thomas  Brooke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Armitage  Bridge, 
Huddersfield,  be  the  first  and  present  President  of  the 
Society. 

“That  Harry  Slade  Childe,  Esq.,  of  Wakefield,  be  the  first 
and  present  Treasurer  of  the  Society. 

“ That  George  William  Tomlinson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Hudders- 
field ; John  William  Walker,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Wakefield  ; 
and  Samuel  Joseph  Chadwick,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Dewsbury, 
be  the  first  and  present  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  the 
said  Samuel  Joseph  Chadwick  being  appointed  for  the 
Record  Series. 

“ That  the  first  and  ordinary  members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  the  following,  viz.: — 

The  Rev.  Canon  James  Raine,  M.A. 

George  John  Armytage,  F.S.A. 

John  E.  Eddison,  M.D. 

The  Rev.  R.  V.  Taylor. 

William  Brown,  B.A. 

John  William  Clay,  F.S.A. 

Francis  Collins,  M.D. 

John  Norton  Dickons. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  F.S.A. 
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The  Rev.  Canon  Isaac  Taylor,  LL.D. 

Cecil  George  Savile  Foljambe,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  John  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

William  Paley  Baildon,  F.S.A. 

Edmund  Wilson,  F.S.A. 

Thomas  Carter  Mitchell,  F.S.A. 

Alexander  D.  H.  Leadman,  F.S.A. 

John  Stansfeld. 

John  William  Morkill,  M.A. 

Richard  Holmes. 

Thomas  Boynton. 

John  Bilson. 

Rev.  W.  Hutchinson. 

Allred  S.  Ellis. 

Thomas  M.  Fallow,  F.S.A.” 

The  memorandum  and  articles  of  Association  were  duly  signed 
on  the  second  day  of  March,  1893,  and  filed,  and  the  Certificate 
of  Incorporation  is  dated  seventh  March. 

The  first  Council  meeting  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
Society  was  held  23rd  March,  1893,  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
Library,  York,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
It  was  well  attended,  and  the  necessary  committees  were 
appointed.  The  Council  agreed  that  the  seal  of  the  Society 
should  consist  of  the  device  of  the  white  rose  within  a Gothic 
border  with  the  following  legend  : “ Sigillum  Soc.  Archaeol. 

Com.  Ebor.”  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  device  should  form 
a conspicuous  feature  of  the  cover  of  the  Journal  and  of  the 
cases  for  binding. 

Subsequent  meetings  of  the  Council  and  general  meetings 
of  the  Society  were  held  as  arrangements  could  be  made  and 
permission  could  be  obtained  at  Red  Hall,  Leeds,  by  permission 
of  Col.  Wilson,  in  the  Mayor’s  Parlour,  Leeds,  by  permission 
of  the  Mayor,  and  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  Library,  York, 
by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ; but  the  inconvenience 
of  not  having  a fixed  abode  was  more  and  more  realised  every 
year,  and  eventually  a meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  in  the 
library  of  the  old  Medical  School,  10,  Park  Street,  Leeds,  on  the 
20th  July,  1896,  when  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker,  the  honorary  Secretary, 
explained  that  the  Council  had  been  called  together  to  view  the 
rooms  in  which  the  meeting  was  held,  with  a view  to  renting 
them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Thoresby  Society,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  two  Societies.  After  some  discussion  a sub-committee 
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was  appointed  to  confer  with  a sub-committee  of  the  Thoresby 
Society,  and  after  several  meetings  had  been  held  the  two 
Societies  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Yorkshire  College 
to  rent  the  rooms  for  a period  of  five  years,  with  the  option  of 
purchase  at  the  end  of  that  period.  Speedy  possession  was 
obtained,  and  the  Yorkshire  Society’s  library  of  books  was 
removed  from  Huddersfield  to  Leeds  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  was  put  under  the  care  of  Mr.  E.  Kitson  Clark, 
F.S.A.,  who  kindly  accepted  the  appointment  of  honorary 
librarian. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Mayor’s 
Parlour,  Town  Hall,  Leeds,  on  the  30th  January,  1896,  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Tomlinson,  F.S.A.,  of  the  post  of 
honorary  Secretary,  which  he  had  held  for  twenty  years,  was 
accepted  with  great  regret,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  of  Arncliffe, 
was  elected  in  his  place.  Mr.  Brown  was  also  elected  honorary 
Editor  of  the  Society’s  Journal.  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker  continued 
to  act  as  joint  honorary  Secretary  until  the  annual  meeting 
held  27th  January,  1897,  when  he  resigned,  and  Mr.  Brown 
became  sole  Secretary.  On  30th  January,  1903,  Mr.  John  Scott 
was  elected  joint  Secretary  with  Mr.  Brown.  They  both  retired 
from  office  on  2nd  Feb.,  1906,  when  Mr.  E.  W.  Crossley  was 
elected  honorary  Secretary,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  McCall  was  appointed 
hon.  Editor  of  the  journal.  Both  gentlemen  are  still  in  office. 

During  the  year  1897  the  Society  and  archaeology  in  general 
suffered  severe  losses  by  the  deaths  of  the  Rev.  Chancellor 
Raine,  D.C.L.,  and  the  Rev.  Chas.  Best  Norcliffe.  Chancellor 
Raine  came  of  an  antiquarian  stock,  and  his  services  to  archae- 
ology throughout  England,  and  especially  the  northern  counties, 
are  well  known. 

The  Rev.  C.  B.  Norcliffe  was  a Vice-President  of  the  Society, 
and  his  great  antiquarian  knowledge  was  always  freely  at  the 
service  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Society  generally. 

In  the  year  1897  the  Society  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Tomlinson,  who  only  retired  from  the  post  of  honorary  Secretary 
eighteen  months  previously.  For  twenty  years  he  rarely  failed 
to  attend  the  annual  excursions,  when  his  geniality  and  attention 
to  their  comfort  made  him  known  to  many  of  the  members. 
In  all  respects  he  was  an  ideal  Secretary. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  26th  January,  1899,  the  question 
of  the  safe  keeping,  transcribing,  and  publishing  of  the  parish 
registers  of  the  county  was  discussed,  and  ultimately  referred 
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to  the  Council,  who  at  a meeting  held  16th  February,  1899, 
resolved  that  a Society,  to  be  called  The  Yorkshire  Parish 
Register  Society,  should  be  formed  for  transcribing,  printing,  and 
publishing  the  parish  registers  of  the  county.  The  Society  was 
accordingly  formed  in  the  year  1899,  and  a goodly  number  of 
volumes  has  already  been  issued  to  its  members.  In  this  year 
Her  Majesty  Oueen  Victoria  honoured  Colonel  Brooke  with  a 
baronetcy,  much  to  the  gratification  of  his  many  friends  and 
admirers. 

For  some  time  it  had  been  recognised  by  members  of  the 
Society  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  to  establish 
a club  for  social  and  antiquarian  purposes  in  connection  with 
the  Society,  and  accordingly  in  the  year  1899  The  Yorkshire 
Tykes'  Club  was  formed,  to  be  open  to  members  of  Yorkshire 
Antiquarian  Societies  only.  The  following  extracts  from  the 
rules  will  give  some  idea  of  the  Club  and  its  objects  : — 

11.  The  objects  of  the  Club  are  to 

(a)  Dine  together  ; 

(h)  Promote  antiquarian  research  ; 

(c)  Promote  good  fellowship. 

12.  The  Club  shall  be  presided  over  by  a member  chosen 
by  the  other  members,  and  dignified  with  the  honourable  title 
of  Archtyke.  He  may  appoint  a deputy,  and  shall  hold  office 
for  a year.  It  shall  be  the  business  of  the  Archtvke,  or,  failing 
him,  ins  deputy,  to  perform  architykical  functions. 

13.  There  shall  also  be  a Bagman,  a Terrier,  and  a Turnspit, 
each  holding  office  for  a year,  and  elected  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Archtyke.  These  officers  having  great  responsibilities, 
may  not  appoint  deputies  without  the  approval  of  the  Archtyke, 
who  will  answer  for  the  fitness  of  any  deputy. 

14.  The  Bagman  shall  get  in  the  funds  and  revenues  of  the 
Club,  if  and  when  there  are  any,  and  shall  carefully  keep  them 
until  wanted.  In  order  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  Club  he 
shall  promptly  pay  all  its  liabilities,  so  far  as  its  funds  will 
allow,  and  as  much  further  as  lie  pleases.  He  shall  see  that 
all  dinners,  wines,  and  other  refreshments  are  promptly  paid 
for  by  the  members  responsible,  or  at  his  option  he  may  him- 
self pay. 

15.  The  Terrier  shall  collect  and  display  the  exhibits  before 
the  meeting. 

16.  The  Turnspit  shall  be  the  general  factotum  of  the  Club, 
and  act  as  Secretary,  order  dinners  and  beverages,  ring  the 


s.  J.  CHADWICK,  F.S.A. 


Vice-President 
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bell,  and  generally  attend  to  the  comfort  of  the  members.  He 
will  answer  for  all  shortcomings  and  mishaps. 

23.  The  arms  of  the  Club  shall  be  : Vert,  three  Yorkshire 
tykes  argent,  sejant,  bendwise,  and  at  random ; in  sinister  chief, 
the  glorious  Sun  of  York  in  his  splendour , or ; in  dexter  base, 
the  white  rose  of  York  in  its  freshness  and  purity,  argent.  When 
these  arms  shall  have  been  approved  by  Garter,  each  member 
who  has  a coat  may  bear  the  arms  over  his  own  coat  en 
surtout. 

The  Club  lias  proved  a great  success,  and  the  number  of  its 
members  (fifty)  is  generallv  full.  The  meetings  are  held  three 
times  a year  after  the  Council  meetings  in  January,  April,  and 
October,  and  they  have  certainlv  served  to  promote  the  objects 
of  the  Club.  Many  objects  of  archaeological  interest  have  been 
exhibited  at  the  meetings,  and  the  attendance  of  members  is 
always  good. 

The  list  of  officers  of  the  Club  is  as  follows  : — 

Archtv kes  : 

1899-1900 — Samuel  Joseph  Chadwick. 

1901 —  John  William  Clay. 

1902 —  Edmund  Wilson . 

I9°3 — Francis  Collins. 

1904 — William  Brown. 

I9°5 — J°hn  Scott. 

1906 —  Sir  Thomas  Brooke,  Bart. 

1907 —  George  Denison  Dumb. 

1908—  Ven.  Archdeacon  Henry  Armstrong  Hall, 

1909 —  Sir  George  John  Armytage,  Bart. 

1910—  Rev.  William  James  Stavert. 

1911 —  Colonel  John  William  Robinson  Parker. 

1912 —  Ely  Wilkinson  Crossley. 

1913 —  Sydney  Decimus  Kitson. 

1914 —  F.  W.  Slingsby. 

Bagman  : (Not  appointed.) 

Terrier : Legh  Tolson.1 

Turnspit : Edwin  Kitson  Clark.1 

At  the  Council  meeting  held  26th  April,  1900,  the  question 
of  the  purchase  of  the  premises,  10,  Park  Street,  was  discussed, 
and  a Committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Thoresby 
Society,  with  the  view  of  effecting  a joint  purchase  by  the  two 

1 These  officers  have  been  re-elected  yearly. 

vol.  xxin. 
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Societies,  and  at  the  close  of  the  next  annual  meeting  held  on 
the  31st  January,  1901,  a special  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held,  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  Society  do  purchase  jointly 
with  the  Thoresby  Society  the  premises,  10,  Park  Street,  Leeds, 
then  occupied  by  the  two  Societies  and  their  sub-tenants,  and 
also  the  adjoining  property,  then  occupied  by  Messrs.  Dawson, 
Hardy  & Co.  The  purchase  was  completed  in  November,  1901, 
and  the  two  Societies  became  the  owners  of  the  property  in 
equal  shares.  The  rooms  are  very  commodious,  and  provide 
ample  accommodation  for  the  two  Societies.  The  library  of 
the  Yorkshire  Society,  which  is  now  of  considerable  size,  is  well 
housed  and  easily  accessible,  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Society’s  able  honorary  Librarian,  Mr.  Lancaster  ; it  is 
now  of  great  service  to  members. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1902,  in  consideration  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Hudson  for  examination  of  the 
registers  of  the  Archbishops  of  York,  which  were  under  his  care, 
and  in  recognition  thereof,  a fund  was  raised  by  the  Council 
by  subscription  for  binding  and  repairing  the  registers,  and  they 
were  put  into  good  order.  Some  of  them  are  being  printed  and 
issued  to  members  of  the  Surtees  Society,  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  F.S.A.  In  the  following  year  (1903) 
Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  completed  his  plan  of  the  Carthusian 
Priory  of  Mount  Grace,  which  had  been  rendered  possible  by 
the  excavations  commenced  by  the  Society,  and  carried  on  and 
completed  by  Sir  Hugh  Bell,  Bart.  This  plan  was  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Society,  together  with  an  interesting  article 
on  the  founding  of  the  Carthusian  Order  by  the  Rev.  H.  V.  le 
Fas,  M.A.,  preacher  of  the  Charterhouse,  London,  and  another 
article  on  the  history  of  the  priory  by  Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  F.S.A. 
Another  work  which  the  Society  took  in  hand  about  this  time 
was  the  cataloguing  and  recording  the  Church  Plate  of  Yorkshire. 
The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  to  consider  and  report 
on  the  subject  made  its  report  in  the  spring  of  1906,  with  the 
result  that  it  was  resolved  to  deal  with  the  plate  in  two  volumes, 
viz.: — one  for  the  North  and  East  Ridings  and  the  city  of  York,  and 
one  for  the  West  Riding,  both  volumes  to  be  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  T.  M.  Fallow,  F.S.A.  Unfortunately,  that  gentleman  died 
before  the  completion  of  either  volume  ; but  Mr.  H.  B.  McCall, 
F.S.A.,  has  finished  the  former  volume,  and  has  seen  it  through 
the  press,  and  he  is  now  at  work  on  the  plate  of  the . West 
Riding.  The  volume  already  issued  is  most  interesting,  and 
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besides  being  good  reading,  it  serves  as  a protection  for  the 
plate  now  existing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a reliable  record,  which 
shows  at  a glance  the  plate  in  the  possession  of  the  respective 
churches.  Much  plate  has  disappeared  in  past  3^ears  for  want 
of  such  a record,  and  even  now  sufficient  care  is  not  taken  in 
many  instances. 

The  excavations  at  Scarborough  Castle  and  the  repairs 
required  at  Richmond  Castle  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Council  in  the  years  1907  and  1908,  and  ultimately  both  ruins 
were  put  into  good  order. 

In  January,  1908,  a report  of  the  Earthworks  Committee 
for  Yorkshire  was  laid  before  the  Council,  and  it  was  stated 
that  Mr.  Duncan  Montgomerie  had  prepared  a preliminary 
and  general  schedule  of  earthworks  in  connection  with  Yorkshire 
county  history,  and  had  afforded  great  assistance  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Eventually,  at  the  Council  meeting  held  1st  May,  1908, 
it  was  resolved  that  1,000  copies  of  Mr.  Montgomerie’s  schedule 
should  be  printed,  and  that  a copy  should  be  sent  to  each 
member  with  the  next  part  of  the  Journal. 

I have  mentioned  the  above  matters  in  order  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  branches  of  archaeological  work  to  which  the 
Society’s  attention  was  from  time  to  time  directed  ; but  it  is 
not  possible  to  find  space  for  mentioning  all  the  Society’s  work. 
For  instance,  the  excursions,  which  have  now  increased  to  three 
a year,  continue  to  do  good  work,  and  to  draw  public  attention 
to  the  many  monuments  of  antiquity  remaining  in  the  county. 
In  many  instances  the  excursions  have  been  the  cause  of  neces- 
sary repairs  being  done,  and  of  stirring  up  local  interest.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  details,  but  a concise  list  of  the  excursions 
is  given  in  an  Appendix,  which  also  gives  the  volumes  of 
the  Record  Series,  a summary  of  the  contents  of  the  volumes 
of  the  Society’s  Journal,  and  a list  of  extra  volumes  published 
by  the  Society. 

In  the  summer  of  1908  the  Society  experienced  a very  heavy 
loss  in  the  death  of  its  President,  who  died  on  the  16th  July, 
1908.  Sir  Thomas  Brooke,  who  had  been  President  of  the 
Society  for  nearly  forty-two  years,  had  had  a long  illness,  and 
his  death  was  not  unexpected  ; but  it  came  as  a heavy  blow, 
and  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  hard  to  fill  the  vacant  place. 
Up  to  the  last  -Sir  Thomas  continued  his  liberal  gifts  to  the 
Society,  and  so  recently  as  the  1st  November,  1907,  the  Council 
gratefully  acknowledged  and  thanked  him  for  his  handsome 
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gift  to  the  library/  of  325  volumes  of  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers.  The  final  gift  is  contained  in  his  will,  dated  2nd  July, 
1907,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract  : — 

“ I give  to  the  incorporated  Society  known  as  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society,  of  10,  Park  Street,  Leeds,  such  of  my 
historical,  genealogical,  and  heraldic  manuscripts  as  relate  to 
the  county  of  York,  including  specifically  the  documents  known 
as  the  Beckwith  papers,  the  Hunter  papers,  the  Radcliffe 
papers,  the  Thoresby  papers,  and  the  Woodhead  papers.  And  T 
also  give  to  the  said  incorporated  Society  all  such  printed  books 
relating  to  the  county  of  York  as  are  not  duplicates  of  volumes 
already  in  the  library  of  the  said  Society.  And  I direct  that 
the  selection  of  such  books  shall  be  left  absolutely  in  the  hands 
and  at  the  discretion  of  my  friends,  Samuel  Joseph  Chadwick, 
F.S.A.,  of  Lyndhurst,  Dewsbury,  Vice-President  of  the  said 
Society,  and  E.  Kitson  Clark,  F.S.A.,  of  Meanwoodside,  Leeds, 
the  honorary  Librarian  of  the  said  Society,  or  the  survivor  of 
them.  Nevertheless  I except  from  the  last -mentioned  bequest 
such  volumes  concerning  Yorkshire  as  form  part  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Surtees  Society,  in  order  that  my  complete  set  of 
these  publications  may  remain  intact.” 

Several  members  of  the  Council  attended  the  funeral,  at 
Armitage  Bridge  Church,  on  the  20th  July,  and  at  its  meeting- 
on  the  31st  July,  the  Council  passed  the  following  resolution, 
and  directed  it  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  a copy  to 
be  sent  to  Lady  Brooke  : — 

“ The  Council  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society 
desire  to  express  their  very  deep  regret  at  the  loss 
which  the  Societjf  has  sustained  through  the  death  of 
Sir  Thomas  Brooke,  Bart.,  F.S.A.,  its  President  for 
more  than  forty-one  years  ; and  also  to  tender  to 
Lady  Brooke  and  to  Sir  Thomas’s  family  the  sympathy 
of  the  Council  in  their  bereavement.  The  Council 
further  wish  to  place  on  record  their  high  appreciation 
of  the  great  services  which  the  late  President  has 
constantly  rendered  to  the  Society  since  its  foundation 
as  the  Huddersfield  and  District  Archaeological  and 
Topographical  Association,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  founders,  and  which  developed  into  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society,  and  the  leading  antiquarian 
Society  of  Yorkshire  to  a great  extent  through  his 
efforts  and  ever-willing  assistance.” 


. Secretary  November,  1889,  to  January,  1897. 
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The  books,  numbering  about  400  volumes,  and  the  manu- 
scripts which  were  about  280  in  number,  forming  the  Brooke 
bequest,  were  safel)  placed  in  the  Society’s  library  at  10,  Park 
Street,  Leeds,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1908,  and  the)/  form 
a valuable  addition  to  it.  At  the  annual  meeting  held  29th  Janu- 
ary, 1909,  Sir  G.  J.  Armytage,  Bart.,  F.S.A.,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent in  Sir  Thos.  Brooke’s  place,  and  a fund  for  a memorial 
to  the  deceased  President  was  started.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
memorial  should  take  the  form  of  a portrait  of  Sir  Thomas, 
to  be  painted  by  Mr.  Midforth  in  duplicate,  one  portrait  to  be 
presented  to  Lad)/  Brooke  and  the  other  to  be  placed  in  the 
Society’s  library.  This  resolution  was  duly  carried  out,  and  the 
balance  of  the  fund  was  expended  in  bringing  up-to-date  the 
Calendars  of  State  Papers  presented  to  the  Society  by  Sir  Thomas, 
and  in  providing  a tablet  on  which  the  names  of  benefactors 
to  the  Society  will  be  recorded. 

In  the  year  1909  the  Council  made  a grant  in  aid  of  the 
cost  of  the  excavations  at  the  Roman  camp  at  Elslack,  and  in 
the  same  year  the  Roman  Antiquities  Committee  ceased  to  exist 
as  an  independent  body,  and  it  was  reformed  as  a sub-committee 
of  the  Council  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society.  In  the 
following  year  the  sub-committee  visited  the  Roman  camp  at 
Ilkley,  with  the  view  of  carrying  on  excavations  there  ; but 
ultimately  the  scheme  fell  through  owing  to  difficulties  connected 
with  the  proposed  sale  of  the  site.  Eventually  it  was  resolved 
to  resume  the  excavations  at  Slack,  which  had  been  started  in 
the  infancy  of  the  Society  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  J.  K. 
Walker  and  others,  and  in  the  summer  of  1913  a very  successful 
work  has  been  carried  on  there  under  the  able  superintendence 
of  Mr.  P.  W.  Dodd,  the  honorary  Secretary  of  this  Committee. 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  examine  the  Roman  site 
at  Gargrave,  and  the  attention  of  the  Committee  has  also  been 
turned  to  Adel,  but  without  a very  satisfactory  result.  Some 
members  of  the  Committee  have,  however,  done  good  work  in 
compiling  a list  of  known  Roman  remains  in  the  county,  and 
it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  satisfactory  attention  has  been 
paid  by  the  Society  to  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  county. 
Other  matters  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Council 
about  this  time  were  the  condition  of  Pickering  and  Ayton 
Castles,  Coverham  Abbey,  Skipsea  earthworks,  and  the  threatened 
destruction  of  Christ  Church,  King’s  Square,  York.  In  all  of 
which  cases  good  service  was  done.  The  Commissioners  of 
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Works  undertook  to  take  over  the  Skipsea  earthworks  as  ancient 
monuments  if  the  necessary  consents  should  be  given. 

The  honorary  Librarian,  Mr.  E.  K.  Clark,  F.S.A.,  and  his 
deputy,  Mr.  Looscan,  resigned  their  posts  in  the  summer  of 
1909,  and  were  thanked  by  the  Council  for  their  great  services, 
especially  in  the  removal  of  the  library  from  Huddersfield 
and  in  its  arrangement  in  the  new  rooms. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Lancaster,  F.S.A.,  was  elected  honorary  Librarian 
in  succession  to  Mr.  E.  K.  Clark,  and  he  still  occupies  that 
position  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  members.  The  number 
of  volumes  in  the  library  is  now  about  3,700,  and  the  MSS. 
number  about  360  in  addition. 

In  July,  1910,  a new  list  of  members  was  printed  and  issued, 
and  it  showed  an  increase  of  74  over  the  number  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding list  issued  in  1906.  A further  increase  of  14  was  shown 
in  the  following  year,  when  the  total  number  of  members  was 
603,  and  Libraries  and  Reviews  10,  making  a total  of  613. 
According  to  the  list  of  members  issued  in  January,  1914, 
and  corrected  up  to  the  31st  August  last,  the  numbers  were 
as  follows,  at  the  last-mentioned  date  : — 

Life  Members  . . . . . . . . 101 

Ordinary  subscribing  members  . . 512 

Honorary  member  . . . . . . 1 

Corresponding  Societies  and  Libraries 

and  others  receiving  the  Journal  . . 37 

65 1 

1 regret  to  say  that  there  are  only  about  148  subscribers 
to  the  Record  Series. 

At  the  Council  meeting  held  27th  October,  1911,  the  honorary 
Secretary,  Mr.  E.  W.  Crossley,  referred  to  the  coming  Jubilee 
of  the  Society,  which  would  take  place  in  1913,  the  first  meeting 
of  the  founders  having  been  held  on  the  1st  April,  1863,  and  he 
suggested  that  the  mode  of  celebrating  the  Jubilee  should  be 
considered.  The  question  was  ultimately  referred  to  a Committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  reported  in  favour  of  a dinner 
to  be  held  in  York,  and  of  a subscription  to  form  an  endow- 
ment fund  for  the  library  of  the  Societ}T.  Thanks  chiefly  to  the 
energy  and  hard  work  of  Mr.  Crossley,  both  dinner  and  sub- 
scription were  great  successes.  As  a report  of  the  dinner  and  a 
list  of  subscribers  will  follow  this  paper,  I will  only  say  here 
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that  the  Library  Fund  reached  £816  16s.  2d.,  and  that  the 

other  funds  of  the  Society  on  the  31st  Dec.,  1913,  were  as 
follows,  viz.: — 


Invested  funds,  including  half  share  in  the 
property,  10,  Park  Street 
Cash  in  Bank  on  Society’s  Account  . . 

,,  hand 

Bank,  on  Record  Series’  Account  . . 
,,  hand,  ,,  ,, 


£ s-  d. 

2,159  13  II 

461  3 9 

1 17  2 

372  12  0 
I I O 


It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Society  is  in  a strong 
position  financially,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  good  work 
will  continue  for  man}/  years  to  come. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the  31st  January,  1913,  Sir 
G.  J.  Armytage  resigned  his  position  as  President  of  the  Council 
owing  to  a wish  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  engagements.  The 
resignation  was  regretfully  accepted,  and  Colonel  Parker,  C.B., 
F.S.A.,  was  unanimously  elected  President  in  Sir  George’s  place. 
Colonel  Parker,  who  was  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  for  the  year 
1913,  has  already  been  of  good  service  to  the  Society,  and, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  he  presided  at  the  Jubilee  dinner  in 
York  on  the  23rd  October,  1913. 

I trust  that  what  I have  written  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
origin  and  progress  and  of  the  present  position  of  the  Society, 
and  I will  now  give  some  particulars  of  its  publications,  and  of 
the  excursions  to  places  of  interest  in  the  county,  which  have 
done  so  much  to  excite  both  general  and  local  interest  not  only 
in  the  places,  but  also  in  archaeology  in  general,  and  which  have 
brought  many  new  members  to  the  Society.  The  publications 
fall  into  three  divisions,  viz.:  The  Journal,  the  Record  Series, 
and  Miscellaneous  Volumes,  which  I will  deal  with  in  that  order. 


THE  JOURNAL. 

The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal  was  first  published  in 
1869,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1913  comprised  22  complete 
volumes,  of  about  500  pages  each.  Two  parts  of  the  Journal 
are  issued  in  each  year,  and  are  well  illustrated,  often  containing 
specially  prepared  plans.  The  following  articles,  with  others, 
have  appeared  in  the  Journal. 

Anthropology. 

Ethnology  of  West  Yorkshire,  by  Dr.  J.  Beddoe,  F.R.S.,  and  J.  Hambley 
Rowe,  M.B. 
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Castles. 

Gillixig  Castle,  by  John  Bilson,  F.S.A. 

Sandal  Castle,  by  J.  W.  Walker,  F.S.A. 

Kilton  Castle,  by  W.  M.  I’Anson. 

Castles  of  the  North  Riding,  by  W.  M.  I’Anson. 

The  Defences  of  York,  and  Articles  on  Yorkshire  Castles,  by  G.  T. 
Clark,  F.S.A. 

Civil  History. 

Humberston’s  Survey. 

Rising  in  the  North,  by  H.  B.  McCall. 

The  Last  Earl  of  Warenne  and  Surrey,  by  F.  Royston  Fairbank, 
M.D.,  F.S.A. 

Civil  War  Documents  relating  to  Yorkshire,  by  E.  Peacock,  F.S.A. 
Almondbury  in  Feudal  Times,  by  J.  K.  Walker,  M.D.,  F.S.A. 

Civil  War  Proceedings  in  Yorkshire,  by  Sir  George  Duckett,  Bart. 
Domesday  Book  for  Yorkshire,  by  R.  H.  Skaife. 

Court  Rolls  of  Some  Yorkshire  Manors,  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Boulter,  F.S.A. 
The  Mediaeval  Jews  of  York,  by  R.  Davies,  F.S.A. 

Ecclesiastical  History  and  Ecclesiology. 

Early  Inscription  in  Bilsdale  Church. 

Ecclesiastical  Middlesbrough  in  Mediaeval  Times. 

Grave-Slab  of  Abbot  Barwick  in  Selby  Abbey  Church,  by  Canon  J.  T. 
Fowler,  F.S.A. 

Monumental  Brasses  in  the  North  and  West  Ridings  and  the  City  of 
York,  by  Mill  Stephenson,  F.S.A. 

The  Normanby  Effigy. 

Notes  on  Yorkshire  Churches,  by  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  Bart. 

Church  Bells  of  the  West  Riding,  by  J.  Eyre  Poppleton. 

Inscriptions  on  Church  Bells  of  the  East  Riding,  by  W.  Consitt  Boulter, 
F.S.A. 

Parish  Coffins,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  F.S.A. 

Some  Elizabethan  Visitations  of  the  Churches  belonging  to  the  Peculiar 
of  the  Dean  of  York,  by  T.  M.  Fallow,  F.S.A. 

The  Catterick  Brass,  by  Wm.  Brown,  F.S.A. 

Yorkshire  Briefs. 

On  a Sculptured  Representation  of  Hell  Cauldron  found  at  York, 
by  John  Bilson,  F.S.A. 

Chantry  at  Wath-by-Ripon. 

Churchwardens’  Accounts  and  other  Documents  relating  to  Howden, 
by  G.  E.  Weddall. 

The  Friar  Preachers  of  York,  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  R.  Palmer. 
Northallerton  Church,  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Saywell. 

The  Templars  of  Templehurst,  by  H.  E.  Chetwynd-Stapleton. 

St.  Mary’s  Chapel  on  Wakefield  Bridge,  by  J.  W.  Walker,  F.S.A. 

Notes  on  Dewsbury  Church,  and  Some  of  its  Rectors  and  Vicars,  by 
S.  J.  Chadwick,  F.S.A. 

Dewsbury  Moot  Hall,  and  Account  and  Manor  Court  Rolls,  by  S.  J. 
Chadwick,  F.S.A. 

Newbald  Church,  by  John  Bilson,  F.S.A. 

Masharn  and  Kirkby  Malzeard  Churches,  by  H.  B.  McCall,  F.S.A. 
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Family  and  Local  History  and  Genealogy. 

Ingleby  Arncliffe,  by  Win.  Brown,  F.S.A. 

The  Clifford  Family,  by  J.  W.  Clay,  F.S.A. 

Paver’s  Marriage  Licenses. 

The  Hornes  of  Mexborough,  by  J.  Fletcher  Horne,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
Yorkshire  Domesday  Tenants,  by  A.  S.  Ellis. 

The  Stapletons  of  Yorkshire,  by  H.  E.  Chetwynd-Stapleton. 
Dodsworth’s  Yorkshire  Notes  (Agbrigg),  by  A.  S.  Ellis. 

,,  ,,  (Osgoldcross),  by  R.  Holmes. 

The  Counts  of  Eu,  by  E.  Chester  Waters. 

Genealogy  of  De  Eskelby,  by  H.  D.  Eshelby. 

Nicholas  Tempest,  a Sufferer  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
Cecil  Tempest. 

The  Wentworths  of  Woolley,  by  G.  E.  Wentworth. 

The  Redmans  of  Yorkshire,  by  Col.  John  Parker,  C.B.,  F.S.A. 

Acaster  Malbis  and  the  Fairfax  Family,  by  W.  Paley  Baildon,  F.S.A. 
Wentworth  Woodhouse  and  its  Owners,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Gatty. 
Marske-in-Swaledale,  by  Canon  Ja.s.  Raine. 

Heraldry  and  Old  Painted  Glass. 

FitzConan  Slab  at  Liverton. 

Grants  of  Arms. 

Ancient  German  Glass  in  Wragby  Church,  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Sankey  and 
A.  W.  Scliiiddekopf. 

Painted  Glass  at  Thornhill,  | 

,,  Methley,  .--by  Jas.  Fowler,  F.S.A. 

East  Window  of  Selby  Abbey  Church,  ) 

St.  Cuthbert  Window  in  York  Minster,  by  Canon  J.  T.  Fowler,  F.S.A. 
The  Old  Painted  Glass  in  Dewsbury  Church,  by  S.  J.  Chadwick,  F.S.A. 

Miscellaneous. 

Castle  Hill,  Almondbury,  by  Sir  Tlios.  Brooke,  Bart.,  F.S.A. 

Some  Legends  of  St.  Nicholas,  with  special  reference  to  the  Seal  of 
Pocklington  Grammar  School,  by  Canon  J.  T.  Fowler,  F.S.A. 
Yorkshire  Charms  or  Amulets,  Exorcisms,  and  Adjurations,  by  the 
Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  MW. 

Yorkshire  Pardons  and  Indulgences,  by  the  Rev.  Christopher  Words- 
worth, M.A. 

Yorkshire  Deeds. 

The  Battle  of  Wakefield,  by  C.  R.  Markham,  F.S.A. 

Roman  Remains. 

The  Roman  Station  at  Slack,  by  Fairless  Barber,  F.S.A. 

Where  was  Cambodunum  ? by  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Haigli. 

The  Roman  Forts  at  Elslack,  by  Thos.  May,  F.S.A.,  Scot. 

The  Roman  Station  at  Lavatrse  (Bowes),  by  Edward  Wooler,  F.S.A. 

Religious  Houses  and  Monastic  History. 

Cistercian  Abbey  of  Clairvaux,  an  old  description  of  the  Site  of  the, 
with  plan,  by  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  F.S.A. 

Cistercian  Statutes,  by  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  F.S.A. 

Of  the  Cistercian  Plan,  by  J.  T.  Mickle th waite,  F.S.A. 

The  Cistercian  Order,  by  J.  T.  Mi ckleth waite,  F.S.A. 
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Twelve  Small  Yorkshire  Priories,  by  Wm,  Brown,  F.S.A. 

Eggleston  Abbey,  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hodgson. 

Fountains  Abbey,  by  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A.,  with  a date-coloured 
plan,  etc. 

Mount  Grace  Charterhouse  : — 

(1)  The  Founding  of  the  Carthusian  Order,  by  Rev.  H.  V.  le 

Bas,  M.A. 

(2)  History  of  the  Priory,  by  Wm.  Brown,  F.S.A. 

(3)  Architectural  History  of  Mount  Grace  Charterhouse,  by 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A.  This  paper  is  accompanied 
by  a specially  prepared  date-coloured  plan  of  the  Priory, 
a plan  of  the  House  and  Chapel  of  the  Mount,  and  twenty- 
two  illustrations. 

Kirklees  Priory,  by  S.  J.  Chadwick,  F.S.A. 

Names  of  Yorkshire  Ex-religious,  1573  ; their  Pensions  and  Subsidies 
to  the  Queen  thereon,  by  T.  M.  Fallow,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Some  Elizabethan  Visitations  of  the  Churches  belonging  to  the  Peculiar 
of  the  Dean  of  York,  by  T.  M.  Fallow,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

The  Feast  Days  of  St.  Hilda,  by  G.  Buchanan. 

Archbishop  Lee’s  Visitations,  1 534-5. 

Jervaulx  Abbey,  by  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A.,  and  Harold  Brakspear, 
F.S.A.,  with  coloured  plan. 

Philology. 

An  English  Document  of  about  1080,  by  Herr  F.  Liebermann. 

English  Rhyme  in  the  Holderness  Dialect,  written  in  1392,  by  the  Rev. 
Prof.  Skeat. 

Haliwerfolk,  by  Canon  J.  T.  Fowler,  F.S.A. 

The  Towneley  Plays,  by  M.  IT.  Peacock,  M.A. 

Prehistoric  Remains. 

Excavation  at  Pule  Hill,  Marsden,  by  E.  K.  Clark,  F.S.A. 

Note  on  a British  Chariot  Burial  at  Hunmanby,  by  T.  Sheppard,  F.G.S. 
Flint  and  Stone  Implements  from  Yorkshire,  by  Chas.  Monkman. 

Pre-Norman  Sculptured  Stones. 

Anglian  and  Anglo-Danish  Sculpture  in  the  North  and  East  Ridings 
of  Yorkshire,  by  W.  G.  Colling  wood,  F.S.A. 

Runic  Stone  at  Thornhill,  by  Prof.  Stevens,  F.S.A. 

Yorkshire  Runic  Monuments,  by  Rev.  D.  H.  Haigh. 

Sculptured  Stones  at  Birstall,  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Auden. 


RECORD  SERIES. 

^ J Inquisitions  (James  I and  Charles  I). 

^Yorkshire  Wills  at  Somerset  House,  1649-1660. 

,,  2,  5,  7,  8,  and  42. — Yorkshire  Feet  of  Fines. 

/ Proceedings  of  the  Council  of  the  North. 

” 1 Two  Earliest  Sessions  Rolls  of  West  Riding. 

,,  4,  6,  11,  14,  19,  22,  24,  26,28,  32,  35. — Index  of  Wills  Proved  at 

York. 

,,  9. — Abstracts  of  Wills,  1665-6. 

,,  10,  13. — Coucher  Book  of  Selby  Abbey. 
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ol.  12,  23,  31,  37. — -Yorkshire  Inquisitions  (vois.  1,  11,  iii,  and  iv). 

, 15,  18,  20. — Royalist  Compositions  (vols.  i,  ii , and  iii). 

, 16,  21. — Lay  Subsidies  (vols.  i and  ii). 

, 17. — Monastic  Notes  (vol.  i). 

, 25,  30. — The  Chartulary  of  St.  John  of  Pontefract  (vols.  i and  ii). 

> 27>  33- — Yorkshire  Schools  (vols.  i and  ii). 

. 29,  36. — Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls,  1274-1309  (vols.  i and  ii.) 

, 34. — Yorkshire  Church  Notes. 

, 38. — Index  to  Dean  and  Chapter  Wills  at  York. 

, 39. — Yorkshire  Deeds  (vol.  i). 

, 40,  43,  46. — Paver’s  Marriage  Licences,  1630-1714  (vols.  i,  ii,  and  in). 

, 41,  45. — Yorkshire  Star  Chamber  Proceedings  (vols.  i and  ii). 

, 44. — Yorkshire  Assize  Rolls  (John  and  Henry  III). 

, 47. — Selby  Wills,  Administrations,  and  Inventories. 

, 48. — The  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries. 


MISCELLANEOUS  VOLUMES. 


History  of  Hemingborongh,  by  Canon  Jas.  Raine. 

Index  to  Paver’s  Marriage  Licences. 

Yorkshire  Church  Plate,  vol,  i,  by  T.  M.  Fallow,  F.S.A.,  and  H.  B. 


McCall,  F.S.A. 
The  Ripon  Manual. 


EXCURSION  PROGRAMMES. 


Almondbury  and  Woodsome  - 
Dewsbury  and  Thornhill 


1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 
1S87 

1888 
18  88 

1889 

1890 

1891 


Wakefield 

Pontefract  - - - 

Leeds  and  Kirkstall 
Ripon  and  Fountains  Abbey 


York 

York 


Beverley  ------- 

Halifax  and  Elland  - 
Skipton  and  Bolton  Priory  - 
Selby  ------ 

Knaresborougli  and  Aldborougli 

Rotherham  and  Wentworth  - 

Rievaulx  Abbey  and  Helmsley  - - - 

Mount  Grace  Priory 

Hedon  and  Patrington  - 

Ilkley  and  Otley  ----- 

Howden 

Kirkham  Priory 
Roche  Abbey 

Richmond  and  Easby  Abbey 

Fountains  Abbey  ------ 

Whitby  Abbey 

Byland  Abbey,  Newburgh  Priory,  and  Coxwold 
Jervaulx  Abbey  and  Middleham  Castle 
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Pontefract  Castle  -------  1891 

Burton  Agnes  and  Bridlington  Priory  - 1892 

Beverley  ________  1892 

Rievaulx  Abbey  and  Helmsley  - - - - 1893 

York  (two  days)  -------  1894 

Pickering  and  Lastingham  - - - - - 1895 

Hatfield,  Fishlake,  Barnby  Dun,  and  Kirk  Sandal  - 1896 

Mount  Grace  Priory  ------  1896 

Markenfield  Hall  and  Ripon  -----  1897 

Steeton,  Ledsham,  Monk  Fryston,  Birkin,  and 

Brayton  - --  --  --  - 1897 

Tickhill,  Blyth,  Loversal,  and  Wadworth  - - 1898 

Fountains  Abbey  -------  1898 

Skipwith,  Bub  with,  Wressle,  and  Hemingborough  - 1899 

Skipton  and  Bolton  Priory  -----  1899 

Woodsome  Hall  and  Almondbury  - 1900 

Roche  Abbey  and  Laughton-en-le-Morthen  - - 1900 

Crayke,  Sheriff  Hutton,  Easingwold,  and  Marton- 

on-the-Forest  - - - - - -1901 

Hull  - --  --  --  --  1901 

Guisborough  Priory,  Kirkleatham,  and  Marske  - - 1902 

Hartshead  and  Kirklees  -----  1902 

York  - --  --  --  --  1903 

Kirkby  Hill,  Boroughbridge,  and  Aldborough  - 1903 

Hovingham,  Slingsby,  Barton-le-Street,  Appleton-le- 

Street,  Amotherby,  and  Old  Malton  - - 1904 

Dewsbury  and  Thornhill  - 1904 

Goodmanham,  Market  Weighton,  Sancton,  and 

Newbald  -------  1905 

Wakefield  and  Sandal  Magna  - 1905 

Leeds,  Whitkirk,  and  Templenewsam  - 1906 

Swine,  Skirlaugh,  and  Burton  Constable  - - 1906 

Searner  and  Scarborough  - - - - - 1907 

Bedale,  Snape,  Well,  and  Tanfield  - 1907 

Sheffield,  Bradheld,  and  Ecclesfield  - - - 1908 

Easby  Abbey  and  Richmond  - - - - 1908 

Wei  wick,  Patrington,  and  Hedon  - - - - 1908 

Blyth  Priory  and  Roche  Abbey  - 1909 

Salley  Abbey,  Bashall  Hall,  and  Browsholme  - - 1909 

Wensley,  Middleham,  and  Coverham  Abbey  - - 1909 

Bridlington  (two  days)  - - - - - -1910 

Sherburn,  Huddleston,  Steeton,  and  Ledston  - - 1910 

Catterick,  Hornby,  and  Patrick  Brompton  - - 1911 

Ripon  (two  days)  - - - - - - -1911 

Barwick-in-Elmet,  Hazelwood,  and  Kiddal  Hall  - 1911 

Harewood  - --  --  --  - 1912 

Wressle  and  Howden  - - - - - -1912 

Thirsk,  South  Kilvington,  Feliskirk,  and  Leake  - 1912 

Barnard  Castle,  Bowes,  and  Eggleston  - - 1913 

York  (two  days)  -------  1913 

Darrington,  Womersley,  and  Campsall  - - - 1913 


Sir  TIIOS. 


BROOKE,  Bari.,  F. S.A, 


President  1866-1908. 
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PART  IT. 

The  Jubilee  dinner  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  De  Grey 
Rooms,  York,  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  October,  1913,  at  7 p.m., 
the  President,  Colonel  John  Parker,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  being  in  the 
chair.  The  guests  assembled  in  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society’s  Museum  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  taken  over  it  by 
Mr.  Oxley  Grabham,  the  curator.  From  the  Museum  the  party 
proceeded  to  the  Mansion  House,  where  they  were  welcomed  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  (Sir  Joseph  and  Lady 
Sykes  Rymer),  and  after  inspecting  the  fine  collection  of  civic 
plate  they  were  entertained  to  tea  by  the  Ladv  Mayoress.  At 
the  De  Grey  Rooms  the  guests  were  received  b}^  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Parker,  and  white  roses,  the  emblems  of  the  Society 
and  of  the  county,  were  provided  for  all  present,  there  being 
sprays  for  the  ladies  and  buttonholes  for  the  gentlemen.  The 
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menu  card  was  an  artistic  piece  of  work,  and  was  designed  by 
Mrs.  E.  K.  Clark.  The  frontispiece  was  “ Father  Time,”  and 
on  the  left  side  was  the  following  inscription  : — 

“ Time’s  Bill  of  Fare- — Flints,  Earthworks,  Pottery,  Churches, 
Castles,  Wills,  Registers,  Place-names,  Pedigrees.” 

The  menu  of  the  dinner  was  as  follows  — 

Oysters. 

Clear  Turtle. 

Turbot — Sauce  Hoi  1 andai se . 

Chicken  Casserole. 

Fillet  of  Beef — Sauce  Mad&re. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 

Pheasants  and  Grouse. 

Salade  de  Saison. 

Peach  Melba. 

Wine  Jelly. 

Cheese  Straws. 

Dessert.  Coffee. 

The  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present  at  the 
dinner  : — 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  of  York  (Sir  Joseph  and  Lady  Sykes 
Rymer),  General  Mends,  Colonel  Saltmarshe,  President  of  the  East  Riding- 
Antiquarian  Society  ; Sir  C.  Hercules  Read,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  Lady  Read  ; Mr.  C.  R.  Peers,  Inspector  of  Ancient  Monu- 
ments ; Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A.,  and  Mrs.  Hope  ; Colonel  Parker, 
C.B.,  F.S.A.,  and  Mrs.  Parker  ; Sir  George  Armytage,  F.S.A.,  and  Lady  Army- 
tage  ; Colonel  A.  H.  Armytage  ; II.  C.  Barstow  ; Canon  Beanlands,  F.S.A.; 
George  Benson  ; Thomas  Boynton,  F.S.A.;  W.  H.  Brierley,  F.S.A.;  H.  Carlile  ; 
Miss  E.  C.  Chadwick  ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Chadwick  ; S.  J.  Chadwick,  F.S.A.; 
W.  N.  Cheesman  ; E.  T.  Clark,  F.S.A.;  E.  K.  Clark,  F.S.A.;  Rev.  C.  V.  Collier, 
F.S.A.;  Mrs.  C.  V.  Collier,  and  friend  ; W.  G.  Collingwood,  F.S.A.;  R.  B.  Cook  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Crossley  ; P.  W.  Dodd  ; R.  Lionel  Foster  ; Rev.  A.  T. 
Field  ; Oxley  Grabham  ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Gray  ; John  Hutton  ; W.  M. 
P Anson  ; E.  T.  Ingham;  W.  J.  Kaye,  Junr.;  Rev.  H.  Lawrance  ; Judge 
Fosset  Locke  ; H.  B.  McCall,  F.S.A.,  and  Mrs.  McCall  ; E.  Norman  Masters  ; 
Walter  Morrison  ; J.  W.  Morkill  ; S.  Oxley  ; Rev.  W.  H.  Oxley  ; Miss  Pollerd  ; 
].  A.  H.  Radcliffe  ; E.  Roberts  ; Prof.  Rhys  Roberts,  Litt.D.;  John  Scott  ; 
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Miss  Sellers  ; F.  W.  Slingsby  ; H.  Slingsby,  junr.;  Rev.  W.  J.  Stavort,  F.S.A.; 
Major  and  Mrs.  Tempest ; Richard  Thompson  ; Legh  Tolson  ; Miss  Tolson  ; 
Rev.  M.  Vincent  ; John  Waddington  ; J.  W.  Walker,  F.S.A.,  and  Mrs. 
Walker  ; A.  F.  Wilford  ; Rev.  T.  E.  R.  Wilford  ; FI.  C.  B.  Wilson  ; W. 
Hoffman  Wood  ; H.  Newcome  Wright.  The  representatives  of  The  Sheffield 
Daily  Telegraph,  The  Yorkshire  Herald,  The  Yorkshire  Observer,  and  The 
Yorkshire  Post. 

The  first  toast  of  the  evening  was  that  of  “ The  King.” 
It  was  proposed  by  Colonel  Parker,  the  President,  who  said  : 
“My  Lord  Mayor,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — The  first  toast  is 
1 The  King.’  It  appeals  to  as  on  many  grounds.  It  especially 
appeals  to  archaeologists,  because  His  Majesty  is  the  patron  of 
the  premier  antiquarian  society  in  the  country — the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  of  London,  and,  above  all,  it  appeals  to  us  as  loyal 
subjects.  I give  you  the  health  of  His  Majesty  the  King.” 

Mr.  Walter  Morrison,  in  proposing  “ The  Imperial  Forces  of 
the  Crown,”  said:  “I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  nation 
which  can  boast  so  many  victories  and  successes  with  so  small 
a proportion  of  disasters  as  this  country  with  her  army  and 
navy.  The  military  spirit  of  the  English  nation  is  not  dead, 
particularly  among  those  who  have  the  public  spirit  to  serve 
the  country  in  our  Imperial  Forces.  I have  read  somewhere 
that  the  average  size — the  height  and  breadth- — of  our  soldiers 
in  South  Africa  was  greater  than  that  of  those  in  the  Peninsular 
army,  of  whom  Wellington  said,  ‘ The  army  with  which  I 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  would  go  anywhere,  and  with  it  I could  do 
anything.’  With  regard  to  gallantly,  an  officer  offered  his 
services  to  our  army  in  South  Africa  because  he  wished  to  see 
some  fighting.  He  saw  the  fighting,  and  wrote  a book,  in  which 
he  said  : 1 What  astonished  me  was  that  the  English  battalions 
that  had  been  hammered  on  a particular  day  came  up  the  next 
day  just  as  cheerfully  as  ever.’  I don’t  believe  there  is  another 
army  in  Europe  of  which  that  could  be  said.  Compare  that 
with  what  Moltke  said  of  the  German  army.  He  said  he  found 
that  when  a German  battalion  had  been  beaten  it  was  difficult 
for  the  officers  to  get  them  up  to  the  scratch  again.  With 
regard  to  our  sailors,  they  always  show  just  as  much  gallantly, 
officers  and  men,  as  the  sailors  of  Lord  Nelson.  Wellington, 
in  one  of  his  conversations,  draws  an  interesting  analogy  between 
himself  and  Marlborough.  He  says  : ‘ Neither  Marlborough 

nor  I was  beaten.  Marlborough  never  lost  a gun.  I once  lost 
four  guns,  and  got  them  back  again  the  next  day.  Marlborough 
had  to  fight  not  only  the  French  Government,  but  the  Dutch 
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and  Austrian  Governments  ; but  he  was  supported  by  the 
Government  at  home.  I had  to  fight,  besides  the  French,  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Governments,  and,  above  all,  the 
Government  at  home.’  Another  point  about  the  value  of  our 
soldiers,”  proceeded  Mr.  Morrison.  "At  present  we  have  not 
enough  troops.  We  are  inferior  even  to  Bulgaria.  All  those 

who  see  the  Territorials  at  work  speak  highly  of  them,  and  of 
the  remarkable  efficiencv— which  cannot  amount  to  much 

v/ 

considering  the  want  of  opportunity — to  which  the  Territorials 
have  attained.  We  want  more  men.  We  might  go  back  to 

the  old  militia  system,  which  worked  well  as  far  as  it  went, 
or  we  might  adopt  the  plan  of  national  service  proposed  by 
that  splendid  soldier  and  patriot,  Lord  Roberts.  (Applause.) 
It  would  give  us  men  ; it  would  also  be  of  very  great  indirect 
service.  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  health  of  the 
men  of  our  towns  if  they  had  six  weeks’  drill  the  first  year. 
It  would  be  of  very  great  moral  advantage  for  the  son  of  the 
labourer  to  stand  side  by  side  in  his  rank  with  the  son  of  the 
squire  ; the  son  of  the  operative  by  the  side  of  the  son  of  the 
employer — especially  if  they  happened  to  belong  to  the  class 
of  the  idle  rich.  It  would  be  beneficial  to  both  sides.  It  would 

make  men  feel  that  they  were  doing  something  on  behalf  of 

their  native  land.  It  would  certainly  be  better  than  spending 
their  time  on  the  golf  links  or  paying  their  shilling  to  watch 
a football  match.  It  has  worked  well  in  Germany.  If  we  had 
the  right  man  at  the  head  of  our  War  Office  it  would  work 
well  in  this  country.  I feel  confident,  after  our  experience  in 
South  Africa,  that  if  we  had  a sufficient  number  of  men  we 
would  have  success  against  the  best  army  in  Europe,  whatever 
it  might  be.” 

Brigadier-General  Mends  replied  to  the  toast,  and  said  : 
"I  think  it  a great  honour  to  have  to  respond  to  such  a toast 
as  the  ‘ Imperial  Forces  of  the  Crown  ’ — a toast  so  very  elo- 
quently put  to  you.  I want  to  follow  the  proposer  of  this  toast 
in  the  many  points  he  has  touched  upon.  He  has  been  most 
eulogistic  on  the  quality  of  the  army  in  past  days.  I cannot 
help  thinking,  and  I honestly  believe,  that  now  or  in  the  future, 
as  far  as  its  numbers  go,  it  would  be  found  quite  equal  to  its 
predecessors.  There  is  no  doubt  that  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is 
by  far  the  best  army  that  exists  in  the  world.  (Applause.) 
I will  tell  you  why.  In  other  armies  the  men  are  trained  for 
two  or  three  years  at  the  outside.  The  vast  majority  of  our 
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men  are  trained  every  day.  But  this  country  forgets  one  great 
point,  one  great  fact  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  that  is  that 
when  war  breaks  out  now  between  civilised  powers,  it  is  not 
carried  on  by  armies,  but  by  armed  nations.  We  shelter  our- 
selves under  a great  past.  What  we  have  to  look  at  is  the 
future — not  the  past.  We  think  because  we  have  always  been 
successful  we  are  always  going  to  be.  So  we  will  be  if  we  take 
the  right  steps.  If  we  sit  quiet  and  think  that  because  our 
great  ancestors  won  victories  it  will  come  natural  that  we  should 
do  the  same,  and  we  take  no  trouble  about  it,  then  we  shall 
be  disappointed.  Defeat  for  this  country  would  not  mean  only 
that  ; it  would  mean  national  annihilation.  Is  it  realised  that 
we  only  feed  ourselves  for  four  months  in  the  year  ? There  is 
no  other  country  in  the  world  that  has  ever  been  in  such  a 
precarious  position  as  we  are  at  the  present  moment,  and  as 
we  have  been  for  years  past.  We  cannot  feed  ourselves  ; we  are 
dependent  for  our  daily  food  on  stuff  brought  from  abroad,  and  we 
live  as  if  we  could  feed  ourselves  every  day  out  of  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty-live,  and  we  won’t  prepare  for  what  is  inevitably  facing 
us — as  I say,  perhaps,  in  the  near  future.  Think  what  our 

position  is  if  we  were  faced  by  a strong  naval  coalition.  Think 
of  the  starvation  consequent  on  defeat,  and  think  what  pressure 
that  would  be  on  a Government.  If  ever  there  was  a people 
in  the  world  who  ought  to  live  with  the  sword  in  their  hand  it 
is  this  one.  (Hear,  hear.)  No  one  has  ever  been  placed  as 

we  are.  No  great  nation  has  ever  treated  its  danger  with  such 
levity.  The  health  of  * the  Imperial  Forces  of  the  Crown  ’ is 
drunk,  and  you  think  that  is  all  about  it  ; but  more  is  required 
than  just  the  sentiment  of  affection,  of  love,  for  the  King’s 
service,  which  I know  exists  throughout  the  Empire. 

“Try  and  do  something.  I am  not  going  to  touch  on  the 
thorny  question  of  whether  service  should  be  compulsory  or 
not  ; but  I will  say  this,  that  it  is  a disgrace  and  a shame  to 
any  grown  man  to  be  unfit  to  take  part  in  the  defence  of  his 
country  if  he  should  be  called  upon.  (Applause.)  What  per- 
centage of  men  in  this  country  could  do  that  first  duty  of  a 
citizen  ? The  army  is  not  apart  from  the  nation  ; it  is  the 
nation,  and  it  is  only  the  nation  which  will  realise  that,  and 

whose  citizens  will  be  not  only  ready  but  proud  to  fit  them- 

selves to  do  their  duty — it  is  only  that  nation  that  has  a future 
before  it.  Those  of  us  who  have  given  our  lives  to  soldiering 
cannot  help  thinking  of  what  may  come.  One  looks  back,  and 
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in  this  city  of  York  who  can  help  looking  back  ? It  has  the 
oldest  garrison,  I suppose,  in  the  country.  Within  a few 
yards,  within  twenty  yards  of  here,  are  the  walls  built,  and 
one  of  the  gates — the  North  gate  of  York.  This  seems  a 
fitting  place  with  such  a long  military  history  behind  it.  You 
may  take  it  from  the  time  the  Romans  were  here — York  has 
never  been  without  an  armed  garrison — either  the  trained  bands 
or  the  city  guard  ; it  has  been  a fortified  place,  a garrison 
town.  I hope  that  the  long  line  of  warriors  who  lived  and 
served  here  may  never  have  cause  to  think  that  those  who  came 
after  them  were  not  as  good  as  they  were,  or  that  a great 
country  has  gone  under  because  it  would  not  take  upon  itself 
that  light  burden  which  lias  been  borne  so  cheerfully  and 
willingly  by  every  other  country  in  Europe.  Small  as  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Crown  are  in  proportion  to  the  tremendous  task 
that  awaits  them,  they  will  do  their  best  as  they  always  have 
done  ; and  it  only  remains  for  you  who  do  not  wear  the  uni- 
form to  put  such  pressure  on  those  who  rule  that  they  will 
themselves  take  steps  to  make  the  army  and  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Crown  such  as  will  enable  us  to  keep  intact  the  imperial 
heritage  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us.” 

Mr.  F.  W.  Slingsby  proposed  the  next  toast.  He  said  : “The 
toast  I have  the  honour  to  propose  is  that  of  the  ‘ City  and 
County  of  York.’  No  antiquary,  certainly  no  Yorkshire  anti- 
quary, ever  thinks  of  the  city  of  York  without  the  greatest 
affection  and  regret  ; affection  because  it  is  the  capital  of  his 
county,  and  such  a capital  as  no  other  county  has,  and 
regret  because  of  the  vandalism  of  past  years.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  great  number  of  antiquities  that  make  it 
an  epitome  of  the  history  of  England  from  the  days  of  the 
Romans  to  the  present  time.  With  this  portion  of  the  toast 
I have  the  honour  to  couple  the  name  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
York.  (Applause.)  I am  quite  sure  that  the  vandalism  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  past,  and  which  we  all  regret,  would, 
if  any  attempt  were  made  to  repeat  it,  have  a sturdy  opponent 
in  the  Lord  Mayor.  He  could  not  come  here  to-night  with  a 
clear  conscience  unless  he  felt  a real  appreciation  and  love  for 
all  these  ancient  things  around  him.  With  regard  to  the  county 
of  York,  that  is  the  scene  of  our  labours  ; and  I want  to  say 
this — we  all  appreciate  the  generosity  and  kindness  with  which 
the  interesting  things  contained  in  the  county — the  antiquities, 
manuscripts,  and  histories — have  been  thrown  open  to  us  when- 
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ever  we  have  asked  to  be  admitted.  I couple  with  this  portion 
of  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Hutton.  (Applause.)  I 
don’t  know  whether  he  is  more  distinguished  for  his  care  and 
affection  in  regard  to  antiquities  or  for  the  care  he  bestows 
on  his  public  duties.” 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  replying,  said:  “Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Slingsby,  ladies  and  gentlemen,- — I thank  you,  Mr.  Slingsby,  very 
much  for  the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  mentioned  my  name 
in  connection  with  this  toast,  although  I don’t  know  why  I 
should  be  limited  to  one  half  of  the  toast  because  the  city 
and  county  of  York  is  what  I have  the  honour  to  be  Lord 
Mayor  of.  We  are  one  and  the  same.  (Applause.)  If  you 
wanted  to  include  Mr.  Hutton  you  should  have  said  ‘ York- 
shire.’ We  are  not  going  to  quibble  about  words  ; but  we  do 
pride  ourselves  upon  being  not  only  the  city  but  the  county  of 
York.  In  fact,  it  is  a debatable  point  whether  York  is  in 
Yorkshire  or  not.  It  has  often  been  debated  and  some  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  York  is  not  in  Yorkshire,  although 
Yorkshire  takes  its  name  from  this  ancient  city.  It  is  a pleasure 
to  me  to  have  the  privilege  of  responding  to  this  toast.  May 
I first  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  inviting  me  and  the  Lady 
Mayoress  to  be  with  you,  and  congratulate  you,  sir,  on  being 
President  of  the  Society  in  this  Jubilee  year.  A Jubilee  looks 
as  though  we  were  getting  on.  You  have  grown  from  infancy, 
with  ail  its  ailments,  to  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  from  what 
we  see  to-night  you  are  thoroughly  in  health  and  strength. 
Now  I was  a bit  puzzled  about  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
word  ‘ archaeological.’  It  is  a long  word,  and  I find  it  means 
‘ relating  to  the  study  of  antiquities  and  ancient  things.’  That 
rather  made  me  tremble,  because  I am  rather  ancient  myself. 
I have  only  a few  more  days  to  live.  If  archaeology  means  the 
study  of  ancient  things  you  may  be  studying  the  poor  Lord 
Mayor,  and  I don’t  know  what  you  might  say  about  him. 
(Laughter.)  I am  very  glad  you  treat  him  so  well  ; and  the 
Lady  Mayoress  was  very  pleased  to  see  those  who  favoured  her 
this  afternoon  at  the  Mansion  House.  I don’t  know  any  place 
to  which  a Societ}/  of  your  kind  could  come  with  more  profit 
than  York.  We  are  full  of  antiquities,  and  we  are  proud  of 
them.  I think  that  probably  we  have  more  to  show  than  any 
other  city  in  the  Empire.  We  are  not  only  proud  of  the  an- 
tiquities and  archaeological  records  that  you  can  see  here  ; we 
are  even  prouder  that  in  these  modern  days  we  can  show  you 
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a healthy  city.  We  can  show  you  a city  whose  health  report 
is  thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  where  the  death-rate  is  one  of 
the  lowest  in  the  Empire.  And,  then,  I am  proud  of  being 
connected  with  our  local  Archaeological  Society.  I congratulate 
you  that  you  do — as  we  do  in  our  local  Society — admit  our 
sisters  amongst  you  ; and  I have  no  doubt  you  get  great  benefit 
from  it.  To  me  it  has  long  been  a puzzle  why,  when  we  meet 
on  festive  occasions,  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  male  sex. 
I see  that  you  don’t,  but  that  you  invite  the  ladies  to  join 
you.  How  beneficial  it  is  for  many  reasons,  one  being  that  when 
the  ladies  come  and  see  how  pleasantly  and  quickly  the  time 
passes  they  are  disposed  to  be  more  charitable  with  us.  (Laugh- 
ter.) I notice  that  ‘dinner’  is  a great  feature  in  your  Jubilee 
celebration,  and  that,  however  much  you  study  antiquities,  you 
don’t  forget  your  dinner.  It  reminds  me  of  what  I have  heard 
sometimes,  which  I have  quoted  before,  but  not,  I think,  to  a 
society  of  antiquaries. 

“ Man  may  live  without  books  ; 

What  is  knowledge  but  grieving  ? 

Man  may  live  without  hope  ; 

What  is  hope  but  deceiving  ? 

Man  may  live  without  love  ; 

What  is  passion  but  pining  ? 

But  where  is  the  archaeologist  that  can  live  without  dining  ? ” 

(Laughter.) 

Mr.  John  Hutton,  the  Chairman  of  the  North  Riding  County 
Council,  in  responding  to  the  toast,  said:  “Ladies  and  gentle- 
men,— The  Lord  Mayor  has  taken  a perfectly  correct  view.  You 
are  in  the  city  and  county  of  York.  I return  thanks  on  behalf 
of  Yorkshire.  I think  the  word  ‘ Yorkshire  ’ lingers  on  our 
lips  in  a way  which  no  other  name  can  linger.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  feel  that  whatever  Yorkshiremen  are,  wherever  they  are, 
whether  they  are  at  home  or  in  far-distant  colonies,  or  in  the 
King’s  dominions  over  the  seas,  the  word  ‘ Yorkshire  ’ brings 
a joy  to  their  hearts,  and  makes  them  feel  as  though  there  were 
one  connecting  link  with  the  old  country.  I am  going  to  offer 
a challenge  to  the  whole  of  the  world.  I ask  where  in  the 
whole  world  you  can  provide  a place,  a county,  like  Yorkshire  ? 
(Applause.)  Where  in  the  whole  world  will  you  find  such  men 
as  Yorkshiremen  ? I challenge  the  whole  world  to  produce 
women  such  as  our  Yorkshire  women  are.  (Applause.)  But 
if  we  turn  to  the  strictly  business  side  of  Yorkshire,  I doubt 
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whether  any  part  of  this  country  is  so  full  of  rich  antiquities 
as  our  beloved  Yorkshire  is.  Whether  we  look  at  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  whether  we  search  for  British  earthworks 
or  look  toward  our  ruined  castles  and  beautiful  church  remains — 
those  churches  which  are  such  a token  of  the  piety  of  our 
early  ancestors — whatever  we  may  look  at,  whatever  form  of 
archaeology  we  love,  we  shall  find  specimens  in  Yorkshire,  abundant 
in  every  direction  and  such  as  no  other  county  can  produce. 
(Applause.)  We  have  in  our  excellent  Journal  a series  of  papers 
which  have  been  going  on  for  many  years  dealing  with  many 
of  the  antiquities.  I venture  to  say,  sir,  that  that  Journal 
for  the  next  fifty  years  will  not  be  wanting  in  subjects  for 
description.  There  is  no  end  to  the  archaeological  wonders  of 
our  county.  Here  in  this  city  and  county  of  York,  under  the 
shadow  of  oar  Minster — for  we  don’t  give  that  up  ; it  is  our 
Minster — here  under  the  shadow  of  this  Minster  we  are  all  one  ; 
we  are  all  a comradeship  of  Yorkshire  men  and  Yorkshire 
women.  Nothing  can  take  that  from  us.  We  are  proud  of  it, 
and  trust  that  sentiment  will  always  remain.”  (Applause.) 

The  toast  of  the  evening,  “ The  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society,”  was  proposed  by  Sir  Hercules  Read,  who  said : “I 
have  to-night  entrusted  to  me  the  toast  of  the  evening,  that  is 
to  say  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society.  I can  hardly  dis- 
guise from  myself  that  there  is  in  my  presence  here  a reason 
for  entrusting  this  toast  to  me  ; not  that  the  reason  is  at  all 
personal,  but  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  I happen  to  be  President 
of  the  mother  Archaeological  Society.  It  is  not  likely,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  after  what  has  been  said,  that  I should  present 
this  toast  in  any  personal  manner.  I am  not  a Yorkshireman. 
We  are  here  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee  of  this  Society  of  Archae- 
ologists. What  I am  going  to  say  has  to  do,  first,  with  archae- 
ology in  general,  and  then  with  this  Society.  Fifty  years  is 
a fair  long  time  in  the  life  of  any  of  us,  and  if  one  looks 
back  fifty  years  one  sees  a very  different  state  of  things  from 
the  archaeological  standpoint  than  what  obtains  at  this  moment. 
There  is,  in  addition,  a very  considerable  difference  between 
the  men  who  were  then  taking  up  the  study  of  archaeology, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  conditions  under  which  they  worked. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  men  who  were  working  then  worked 
under  considerable  disabilities  compared  with  the  conditions  of 
to-day.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  one  looks  back  one  sees  men  who 
worked  by  instinct  and  genius  rather  than  as  people  work  now 
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by  the  use  of  handbooks,  lectures,  and  text-books.  There  are 
professors  of  archaeology  in  every  university  throughout  the  whole 
country.  There  were  none  of  these  things  fifty  years  ago. 
Nowadays  there  is  no  university  that  respects  itself  that  has 
not  one  chair  of  archaeology,  if  not  two,  and  sometimes  three. 
The  difference,  therefore,  is  immense.  The  training  that  a man 
can  get  now  in  archaeology  is  easily  obtained.  He  can  obtain 
whatever  may  be  nearest  to  him — a complete  and  full  education 
in  almost  any  branch  of  archaeology  he  wishes  to  take  up. 
Fifty  years  ago  none  of  these  things  was  possible. 

This  Society  has,  I think — certainly  during  all  the  time  I 
have  known  it — been  quite  of  first  rank  among  archaeological 
societies  of  the  country.  Though  I know  nothing  of  who  were 
the  founders,  yet  I can  well  imagine  that  if  they  were  men 
of  the  type  of  my  friends  who  are  now  members  of  this  Society, 
it  is  not  to  me  at  all  astonishing  that  this  Society  has  attained 
t lie  place  it  now  holds  in  this  country  and  in  the  archaeological 
world.  Archaeology  is,  I think,  one  of  the  widest  words.  I was 
foolish  enough  to  undertake  to  write  an  article  in  the  Ency - 
clopcedia  Britannica.  I limited  myself  to  the  period  that  ended 
with  the  civilisation  of  Mycenae.  That  occupied  me  a good 
many  weeks,  and  if  I had  gone  any  further  I don’t  think  I 
should  ever  have  ended.  But  all  this  has  been  done  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  no  knowledge 
of  any  branch  of  the  historic  antiquities.  They  were  divided 
into  two  or  three  periods  very  roughly.  The  whole  of  it  has 
been  developed  and  understood — so  far  as  it  is  understood 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  All  these  things,  1 think,  lead  one 
to  hope  that  in  the  next  fifty  years  we  will  have  a much  wider 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  early  man  in  this  count  iy.  There 
is  a good  reason  why  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society 
should  be  a thoroughly  flourishing  concern.  The  energy  and 
intelligence  of  those  who  founded  it  is  one  thing.  Another 
thing,  fully  as  material,  is  that  in  this  wonderful  county  you 
have  representative  sites  of  almost  every  archaeological  period 
from  the  very  earliest  up  to  the  present  time.  Unfortunately, 
the  climatic  conditions  of  the  glacial  period  did  not  allow  York- 
shire to  enjoy  the  presence  of  man  ; but  from  the  glacial  period 
onward  I think  every  archaeological  period  is  shown  as  well 
here,  if  not  better,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
To  take  the  Stone  Age,  you  have  those  wonderful  barrows.  If 
you  take  the  Bronze  Age  you  have  a mass  of  tumuli  on  the 
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Wolds,  many  of  them  excavated  by  Canon  Greenwell ; and  you 
have  remains  of  the  Early  Iron  Age,  investigated  by  the  late 
Mr.  Mortimer,  immediately  preceding  the  Roman.  Of  the  Roman 
period  I need  say  nothing.  The  Roman  period  here  speaks  for 
itself.  If  you  come  on  to  the  Norman  Invasion  or  the  Scandi- 
navian Invasion,  there  are  evidences.  These  all  constitute  a 
sound  reason  for  the  success  of  such  a Society  as  yours.  I 
think  it  is  attributable  very  largely  to  the  richness  of  material 
that  3tou  have  here.  The  question  that  Mr.  Hutton  has  touched 
on  is  one  that  has  been  for  many  years  very  near  to  my  heart, 
and  must  be  near  to  the  hearts  of  everybody  in  a responsible 
position  in  the  archaeological  world.  He  used  the  word  “ van- 
dalism.” Vandalism  depends,  to  a large  extent,  upon  the 
amount  of  taste  and  judgment  extant  in  the  minds  and  brains 
of  those  who  have  the  control  in  one  way  and  another  of  an- 
cient monuments.  I have  no  doubt  that  conduct  in  this  country 
with  regard  to  ancient  remains  might  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  Goths.  It  is  a ticklish  subject,  and  1 would  like  to 
insist  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  gradually  being  recognised  that 
the  opinion  of  any  particular  time  is  not  always  a sure  guide 
towards  the  preservation  of  our  ancient  monuments.  New 
knowledge  turns  up  ; new  views  certainly  arise.  I have  been 
instructed  to  associate  with  this  toast  the  name  of  your  accom- 
plished and  genial  President,  Colonel  Parker.  (Applause.)  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  a short  story.  A few  years  ago  I was 

in  the  chair  at  a dinner  of  antiquaries.  My  health  was  being 

proposed  by  a worthy  friend  of  mine,  who  said  he  was  reminded 
of  this  story.  There  was  a young  and  enthusiastic  missionary 

who  had  a call  to  a post  in  the  Tropics.  He  went  there,  and 

after  the  lapse  of  years  was  summoned  home.  As  is  customary, 
he  looked  round  to  find  what  souvenirs  he  could  bring  back. 
He  brought  home  a good  many  things,  among  them  a cham- 
eleon, which  he  presented  to  his  bishop.  The  bishop  was 
troubled  what  to  do,  so  he  gave  the  creature  to  his  butler, 
with  instructions  that  it  should  be  taken  care  of,  and  forgot 
all  about  it.  Two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  he  bethought 
him  of  the  chameleon,  and  asked  the  butler  what  had  become 
of  it.  ‘ Well,  sir,  it  was  this  way,  sir,’  said  the  butler.  ‘ We 
put  it  on  a yellow  cushion,  and  it  turned  yellow.  We  put  it 
011  a red  cushion,  and  it  turned  red.  We  pat  it  on  a blue 
cushion,  and  it  turned  blue.  Then  we  put  it  on  a cushion  of 
tartan  plaid,  and  it  bust  ! ’ That  was  intended  as  a compliment 
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to  the  President  of  an  archaeological  society,  and  I pass  it  on 
as  appropriate  to  Colonel  Parker.’ ’ (Laughter.) 

Colonel  Parker,  in  his  response,  said:  “My  Lord  Mayor, 
ladies  and  gentlemen* — I am  sorry  the  response  to  this  toast 
has  not  fallen  upon  one  who  is  more  capable  of  responding  than 
I am,  one  of  those  who  have  been  working  for  the  Society  from 
its  early  days,  and  who  has  been  in  the  midst  of  the  fight 
during  the  whole  of  that  period.  I cannot  help  thinking  such  a 
one  would  be  much  better  fitted  for  this  position.  You  are 
met  here  this  evening,  as  you  have  been  reminded,  to  celebrate 
the  Jubilee  of  this  Society.  We  must  start  with  the  fact  that 
in  the  year  1863,  on  ^ie  first  day  °f  April — a rather  unfortunate 
day  ! — a number  of  antiquarians  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Huddersfield  to  inaugurate  an  antiquarian  society  for  Hudders- 
field and  district.  The  minute  book  commenced  with  that 
night’s  proceedings,  so  I think  we  are  justified  in  commencing 
at  that  date.  A circular  was  issued  to  anybody  whom  they 
thought  likely  to  join.  The  next  step  was  to  hold  a public 
meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  summer  of  1864,  and  on  that 
occasion  Dr.  Turnbull  was  the  first  President  of  the  Society. 
Members  flocked  in  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  the 
sphere  of  operations  was  gradually  increased.  In  1870,  after 
a very  successful  meeting  at  Pontefract,  the  Society  threw  up 
its  local  status,  and  became  known  as  the  Yorkshire  Archae- 
ological and  Topographical  Association,  with  the  whole  county 
as  its  sphere  of  action.  The  Society  was  incorporated  in  1893, 
and  the  headquarters  were  moved  to  Leeds.  These  are  land- 
marks, milestones  on  the  journey  we  have  been  travelling  for 
the  last  fifty  years.  But  there  is  something  more  than  that ; 
there  is  the  human  interest  to  consider,  and  there  is  the  work 
we  have  been  doing.  Before  I begin  to  talk  about  the  work,  we 
must  pause  to  pay  a debt  of  homage  to  those  great  men  who 
have  made  this  Society  what  it  is.  Some  of  them  are  present 
with  us  here  to-night.  (Applause.)  But  there  are  those  whose 
work  is  over,  and  on  them  I think  I am  at  liberty  to  say  a 
few  words.  Above  all,  there  is  one  who  stands  out,  Sir  Thomas 
Brooke,  one  of  the  original  Committee  who  organised  our  parent 
Society.  He  was  the  Treasurer  in  1864,  and  in  1866,  on  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Turnbull,  he  was  elected  President.  He  con- 
tinued in  that  office  for  forty-two  years.  During  the  whole 
of  that  time  this  Society  benefited  by  his  antiquarian  knowledge, 
by  his  business  capacity,  by  his  marvellous  attention  to  its 
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interests,  and  by  his  boundless  generosity.  He  gave  much  time 
to  the  library,  and  bequeathed  to  it  the  whole  of  his  valuable 
collection  of  Yorkshire  manuscripts.  Very  few  societies  have 
had  the  benefit  of  such  a President  for  so  long  a period  of 
years.  Behind  him  there  were  others  whose  names  are  known 
to  many.  Many  are  still  spared  to  us.  I must  mention  such 
names  as  Geo.  Lloyd,  our  first  Secretary,  H.  J.  Morehouse, 
Fairless  Barber,  and  Geo.  W.  Tomlinson.  So  much  for  the 
men.  Now  for  the  work.  I think  I had  better  start  with  what 
I may  call  the  best  possible  recruiting  agency— excursions. 
They  are  not  only  of  value  as  leading  us  to  visit  many  parts 
of  the  county  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted.  They  are 
of  great  educational  value,  and  many  of  our  new  members  join 
us  on  these  occasions.  These  excursions  have  been  going  on 
from  the  very  first.  Now  we  have  three  in  a year.  I cannot 
say  that  the  numbers  are  so  great  as  they  used  to  be.  The 
record  was  in  1901,  when  as  many  as  300  turned  up  ; but 
we  are  very  glad  if  we  get  from  80  to  100.  After  the  excur- 
sions I may  speak  of  another  piece  of  active  work— the  excava- 
tions. One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Society  on  its  formation 
was  to  undertake  the  collection  of  a fund  for  the  purpose  of 
excavating  at  Slack,  but  there  was  no  organised  system  of 
research.  It  was  not  within  our  power  to  do  it,  for  there  was 
not  much  done  in  the  way  of  collecting  funds  until  1909.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Leeds  University,  a Roman  Antiquities 
Committee  has  been  formed,  which  has  commenced  the  work  of 
excavation  at  Slack  and  other  places. 

The  results  of  the  excavations  have  been  published  in  our 
Journal , and  we  have  regular  meetings  of  the  Committee,  and 
keep  a record  of  our  work  in  the  county.  Last  year  we  raised 
a fund  for  excavation,  and  this  year  the  work  has  been  again 
commenced  at  Slack.  In  this  matter  we  are  much  indebted  to 
the  Leeds  University  and  to  Mr.  Dodd,  who  has  devoted  the 
whole  of  his  summer  vacation  to  the  work.  The  work  at  Slack 
has  been  of  singular  interest.  We  want  to  go  on  with  the  work 
next  year.  The  next  thing  I must  call  attention  to  is  a work 
that  is  not  visible,  that  is  not  known.  We  have  to  fight  for 
the  preservation  of  things  that  would  be  otherwise  destroyed. 
In  1876  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  a magnificent  series  of 
wills  transferred  to  London.  I don’t  know  why  London  should 
want  to  devour  Yorkshire  ; they  have  such  a lot  of  their  own 
valuable  documents,  and  I don’t  think  these  documents  would  be 
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any  more  accessible  in  Somerset  House  than  in  York.  We  have 
got  back  this  year  the  whole  series  of  wills  which  have  been 
bottled  up  in  Lancaster  for  many  years  past,  having  been  taken 
away  from  our  county  and  made  almost  inaccessible.  We  have 
now  a powerful  friend  in  the  preservation  of  our  antiquities 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Peers,  the  Inspector  of  Ancient  Monuments. 
W hen  we  come  to  consider  the  publications  of  the  Society, 
the  mass  of  really  splendid  work  that  has  been  published  in 
the  Journal  is  most  striking.  So  much  of  it  has  been  done  by 
gentlemen  present  that  I hesitate  to  make  a selection.  We  have, 
in  all,  published  twenty-two  volumes,  and,  in  addition,  forty- 
nine  volumes  of  Record  Publications,  which  contain  valuable 
historical  matter.  There  is  another  publication  which  is  valuable 
-a  volume  of  Church  plate.  With  regard  to  the  library,  when 
the  Society  sent  out  its  first  circular  it  was  pointed  out  that 
ancient  charters  and  documents  of  great  interest  were  lying 
buried  in  the  archives  of  private  families,  that  many  of  them 
found  their  way  to  the  chandler’s  shop,  and  that  cases  were 
known  in  which  valuable  records  had  been  . destroyed.  One 
of  the  first,  duties  undertaken  by  this  Association  was  the 
collection  of  manuscripts  and  documents  relating  to  the  county 
and  the  formation  of  a library,  in  which  the}"  could  be  kept. 
The  nucleus  of  this  library  was  formed  by  a bequest  from  Miss 
Turner,  of  Hopton,  who  bequeathed  a valuable  collection  of 
books,  manuscripts,  documents,  and  papers  relating  to  the  county 
and  local  history  or  antiquities  of  Yorkshire.  Additional  gifts  of 
books  and  manuscripts  followed  steadily,  until,  in  1908,  it  was 
further  enriched  by  a munificent  bequest  from  Sir  Thomas 
Brooke.  The  work  of  the  library  is  now  undertaken  by  an 
antiquary  as  brilliant  as  he  is  modest — Mr.  Lancaster.  He  has 
devoted  much  valuable  time  to  the  work  of  the  library,  and 
has  compiled  a complete  catalogue  of  the  contents,  and  this  is 
all  a labour  of  love.  We  feel  that  the  time  must  come  when 
paid  work  will  be  necessary.  We  are  seeking  to  raise  a Library 
Fund,  to  place  this  valuable  collection  on  a proper  basis.  We 
want  it  to  be  one  thousand  pounds.  That  would  enable  us 
not  only  to  secure  such  labour  as  may  be  necessary,  but  also 
to  add  other  printed  books  and  manuscripts.  Towards  that 
thousand  pounds  we  have  already  secured  £810,  and  I hope  that 
before  we  reach  the  end  of  this  year  we  shall  have  successfully 
accomplished  our  task.  We  have  before  us  work  to  be  done, 
and  the  only  justification  for  a Jubilee  celebration  is  to  brace 
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us  for  the  tasks  that  lie  before  us.  We  have  a great  work  still 
to  do  ; a very  wide  and  fertile  held  in  which  to  work  in  this 
great  county.  As  Sir  Hercules  Read  has  reminded  us,  there 
is  every  variety  of  archaeology  lying  around  us.  We  should 
do  our  best  to  continue  the  work  that  has  been  done,  to  go 
on  with  research  and  with  the  publication  of  our  valuable 
material,  so  that  on  our  centenary  we  shall  be  able  once  more 
to  have  our  friend,  Sir  Hercules,  patting  us  on  the  back,  if 
not  in  body  at  least  in  spirit,  and  saying,  ‘ Well  done  ! ’ 

Sir  George  Armytage  proposed  “ The  Guests.”  He  said  : 
“I  have  had  short  notice  put  into  my  hands  that  I am  to  pro- 
pose the  toast  of  ‘ The  Guests.’  We  have  here  to-night,  as 
no  doubt  many  of  you  are  aware,  some  very  distinguished  guests. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  who  at 
all  times  when  our  Society  or  any  society  comes  to  this  city 
treats  them  with  the  greatest  hospitality.  I had  the  honour 
about  ten  years  ago  of  being  the  President  for  the  year  of 
the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  and  I remember  then  the 
Lord  Mayor  at  the  time  received  us  most  hospitably,  and  made 
a most  excellent  speech.  Whenever  any  archaeological  society 
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was  good  enough  in  his  speech  to  make  a remark  in  reference 
to  my  previous  presidency,  and  I am  delighted  to  find  that  my 
successor  has  got  such  a thorough  hold  on  the  whole  of  the 
work  of  the  Society.  We  are  celebrating  to-day  our  Jubilee— our 
fiftieth  year.  I believe,  though  I am  not  sure,  that  one  other 
gentleman  and  myself  are  the  only  two  in  the  room  who 
belonged  to  the  Society  in  its  early  days.  I think  we  both 
started  in  ’sixty-seven.1  ’Sixty-three  was  the  year  in  which 
in  one  of  our  reports  it  says  a few  gentlemen  met  together  to 
discuss  as  to  whether  a society  should  be  formed.  In  the  first 
report  of  the  Society  it  was  stated  that  our  operations  were  to 
be  ‘ to  found  a library  and  to  begin  by  preserving  ancient 

1 Sir  J.  W.  Ramsden,  Bart.,  of  Byram  both  joined  in  1867.  [Since  this  note 
Park,  is  the  only  surviving  original  mem-  was  in  type  Sir  J . \V.  Ramsden  has  died 
her.  Sir  G.  J.  Armytage  and  I (S.  J.  on  15th  April,  1914.] 

Chadwick)  are  the  next  in  order,  We 
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deeds.’  A great  many  people  no  doubt  have  many  ancien 
deeds  which  they  don’t  know  anything  about,  and  it  would  be 
a very  good  thing  for  some  of  them  to  allow  people  to  examine 
their  deeds.  The  report  also  says  there  was  much  to  be  done. 
Well,  much  has  been  done,  and  we  are  still  going  on.  Younger 
men  are  coming  forward.  You  may  have  a centenary  dinner  in 
fifty  years’  time.  I hope  then  you  may  look  back  and  remind 
yourselves  of  what  we  did  fifty  years  after  we  started.  I am 
not  sure  whether  Colonel  Parker  referred  to  the  terrible  mistakes 
which  are  sometimes  made  in  restoring  churches.  A couple  of 
years  ago  T took  this  up,  and  I am  sure  it  would  be  a good 
thing  to  do  as  has  been  suggested — when  plans  for  the  restora- 
tion of  churches  are  submitted  to  the  bishops,  and  they  are  in 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  plans,  they  should  refer  them  to 
local  archaeologists.  Only  a few  days  ago  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield 
told  me  that  the  suggestion  was  bearing  fruit,  and  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  calling  a special  meeting.  He 
said  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  a scheme  would  shortly  be 
prepared.” 

Mr.  C.  R.  Peers,  in  responding  to  the  toast,  said:  “Mr. 
President,  my  Lord  Mayor,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — In  the  first 
place,  let  me  say  for  my  own  part  that  I feel  greatly  honoured 
at  being  here  to  join  you  in  this  celebration.  Some  of  us  have 
come  very  far,  some  possibly  at  great  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves, but  all  of  us  with  the  greatest  of  willingness.  If  I may, 
for  a moment,  decline  to  my  personal  point  of  view — it  happens 
that  this  is  not  the  only  ‘ joy  feast  ’ being  held  in  England 
to-day.  There  is  a town  known  in  England  as  Colchester. 
On  the  23rd  October  in  this  year  the  Mayor  of  Colchester  lias 
invited  a number  of  people  to  share  with  him  the  joys  of  the 
oyster  harvest.  It  is  a fact  that  if  you  are  invited  to  the  oyster 
feast,  as  I have  been  this  year,  you  are  allowed  to  eat  your 
first  eight  dozen  without  permission.  After  that  you  have  to 
ask.  I was  invited  to  the  oyster  feast,  and  accepted.  A few 
days  afterwards  I received  a letter  from  your  Secretary  holding 
out  the  far  more  joyful  prospect  of  coming  here.  I did  not  answer 
by  return  of  post — but  that  was  only  because  I did  not  have 
a penny  stamp.  But  I did  answer,  and  I have  received  my 
reward.  There  are  several  points  that  occur  to  one  in  having 
to  speak  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  It  is  impossible  to  refrain 
from  saying  that  I also  am  conscious  that  this  is  a Jubilee. 
We  are  glad  to  see  a Society  like  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
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Society  flourishing  and  well  established,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  many  years  of  prosperous  work  in  front  of  it.  This  year  is 
marked,  in  the  first  place,  as  being  the  fiftieth  year  of  your 
existence.  But  another  important  thing — a very  important  one 
— is  this  : we  have  passed  a new  Monuments  Act  this  year. 
This  is  an  Act  which  has  many  limitations  ; but  I think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  it  opens  a new  era  in  the  preservation  oi 
the  history  of  this  country.  There  has  been  an  Ancient  Monu- 
ments Act  for  over  thirty  years,  and  under  that  Act  we  have 
tried  to  do  what  we  could.  It  was  not  a very  strong  Act  ; 
indeed,  I have  heard  it  characterised  as  an  Act  ‘ so  mild  as 
to  be  almost  imperceptible.’  Now,  for  the  first  time,  in  this 
year  1913,  we  have  an  Act  in  force  by  which  we  can  stop 
certain  destruction  and  certain  waste  of  national  monuments  ; 
and  we  can  at  last  step  in  and  take  an  active  part  in  the 
preservation  of  the  history  of  the  country.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  everything,  and  that  is  why  I wish  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  though  this  may  be  the  inau- 
guration of  a new  era,  we  have  not  got  the  millennium  yet. 
Though  Jubilees  come,  millenniums  tarry.  (Laughter.)  There 
are  many  things,  as  you  know,  in  this  county  of  Yorkshire, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  all  of  them  should  be  dealt  with  soon, 
or  even  within  any  near  period  of  time.  But  what  we  can  do 
we  will  ; and  we  look  forward  to  your  help  in  bringing  about 
the  consummation  we  all  wish — that  all  monuments  of  national 
importance  in  this  country  should  so  far  as  possible  be  absolutely 
preserved.” 

“We  have  a great  future,”  proceeded  Mr.  Peers.  “ If  you  will 
work  I see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  do  a great  deal  in 
this  county.  There  are  certain  monuments  like  Whitby  Abbey 
which  are  well  and  satisfactorily  preserved  ; but  it  is  a night- 
mare to  me  to  think  of  the  stones  falling  off  some  of  the 
monuments  of  England — things  that  need  not  happen  if  we 
have  organisation,  and  if  the  Treasury  sees  its  way  to  give  us 
a reasonable  grant  of  money.  Supposing  we  receive  that,  what 
then  ? The  man  who  studies  archaeology  from  the  point  of 
view  of  gaining  exact  knowledge  is  not  much  better  than  the 
collector  of  postage  stamps.  These  things  may  be  satisfying  to 
some,  but  what  we  have  to  consider  is  this — to  do  all  we 
can  to  share  in  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  our  ancestors. 
We  have  had  a most  interesting  year’s  work  at  Richmond  Castle 
this  year.  The  eastern  wall  is  not  built  like  the  rest  of  it 
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on  the  rock  of  the  Swale,  but  it  has  followed  a line  where  the 
rock  came  out.  That  was  being  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century.  When  they  came  to  the  part  where  the  rock 
left  off,  they  went  deeper,  and  got  into  a stratum  of  clay. 
Below  that  is  a somewhat  different  stratum  of  clay.  They  dug 
a trench  eighteen  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  deep,  stuck  the  bottom 
of  it  full  of  piles,  and  on  that  founded  their  wall.  They  did  not 
realise  what  the  English  climate  is.  At  any  rate,  very  soon 
afterwards  the  rain  descended,  and  got  into  this  trench.  The 
clay  turned  into  running  mud,  and  the  wall  began  to  slide  down 
the  hill,  and  has  been  doing  so  ever  since.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  full  of  fissures.  It  has  been  our  business  this  year  to 
prevent  the  wall  from  going  any  further,  and  I think  we  have 
done  it.  That  wall,  humanly  speaking,  is  now  sound.  I think, 
with  your  help,  we  shall  be  able  to  deal  with  more  work  of 
this  sort  very  soon,  and  I look  to  this  Society  to  help  us  in 
every  way.” 

The  last  toast  of  the  evening,  “ The  Yorkshire  Tykes,”  was 
proposed  by  Canon  Beanlands,  and  responded  to  by  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Stavert. 

The  proceedings  concluded  with  the  drinking  of  the  President’s 
health. 


PART  III. 

OBITUARY  NOTICES  OF  DECEASED  FOUNDERS 

AND  SECRETARIES. 

“ We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of, 

And  our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a sleep.” 

Shakespeare  ( The  Tempest,  iv,  i,  156). 

I have  been  asked  to  add  to  the  Jubilee  paper  obituary 
notices  of  the  deceased  founders  and  Secretaries  of  the  Society, 
and  I have  done  my  best  having  regard  to  the  time  and 
opportunities  at  my  disposal.  My  information  has  been  mostly 
obtained  from  the  Yorkshire  Archceological  Journal  and  Canon 
Hulbert’s  History  of  Almondbury,  and  in  some  cases  I have  been 
able  to  supplement  that  information.  The  memoir  of  Sir  Thos. 
Brooke,  which  appears  in  vol.  xx  of  the  Journal,  was  written  by 
me,  and  having  regard  to  questions  of  space  nothing  more  can 
he  added,  and  so  the  memoir  is  simply  reprinted  here,  with 
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some  additions  and  omissions.  Mr.  Wm.  Turner  was  before  my 
time,  but  I have  written  his  memoir  from  papers  in  my  posses- 
sion and  from  information  obtained  in  various  ways.  I was 
intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  J.  Iv.  Walker  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Tomlinson,  and  I have  been  able  to  add  something  to  what  is 
already  in  print  concerning  them,  and  I knew  most  of  the  other 
gentlemen  more  or  less. 

In  addition  to  the  ten  gentlemen  whose  memoirs  are  given, 
and  to  the  officials  whose  portraits  appear  with  this  paper,  the 
Society  has  had  many  other  good  friends  whose  great  and 
effective  assistance  has  helped  it  to  its  present  position.  Amongst 
these  I may  mention  Chancellor  Raine,  Mr.  Jas.  Fowler,  F.S.A., 
of  Wakefield  ; Dr.  John  Sykes,  of  Doncaster  ; Mr.  E.  Hailstone, 
F.S.A.,  of  Walton  Hall;  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.;  the 
Rev.  Father  Haigh  ; Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  F.S.A.;  Mr.  T.  M.  Fallow, 
F.S.A.;  Canon  J.  T.  Fowler,  F.S.A.;  Mr.  W.  Paley  Baildon, 

F.S.A.;  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A.;  and  Mr.  Mill  Stephen- 

son, some  of  whom  are  still  living,  and  actively  assisting  the 
Society.  It  is  impossible  to  devote  more  space  to  obituary 
notices,  and  so  it  has  been  thought  best  to  confine  these  notices 
to  deceased  founders  and  to  the  two  deceased  Secretaries,  Mr. 
Barber  and  Mr.  Tomlinson,  who  are  not  included  in  the  list 
of  founders.  I will  now  proceed  with  the  obituary  notices. 

The  Rev.  THOS.  JAMES,  M.A.,  LET).,  F.S.A. 

Mr.  James  has  first  place  amongst  the  founders  of  the 
Society,  because  at  his  house  (Netherthong  Parsonage,  near 
Huddersfield)  was  held  on  the  1st  April,  1863,  the  first  meeting 
of  the  founders,  as  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  first  part 

of  this  paper,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  foundation  of 

the  Society.  He  was  born  on  the  21st  August,  1817,  at  the  old 
rectory  of  Manordeify,  or  Manordiviy,  Pembrokeshire,  four  miles 
south-east  of  Cardigan.  He  took  Holy  Orders,  and  became 
curate  of  Much  Wenlock,  Shropshire,  and  afterwards  held  a 
curacy  in  Derbyshire,  where  he  remained  until  1846,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  incumbency  of  Netherthong  by  the  Rev. 
Lewis  Jones,  vicar  of  Almondbury,  from  whose  extensive  parish 
Netherthong  and  other  new  parishes  had  been  taken.  Mr. 
James  married,  on  the  29th  October,  1870,  Jane,  daughter  of 
William  Hamnett,  Esq.,  of  Plymouth  ; but  Mrs.  James  died 
suddenly  in  July,  1872,  without  issue,  and  Mr.  James  did  not 
marry  again.  The  shock  of  his  wife’s  death  was  so  great  that 
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he  became  a recluse,  and  he  died  in  August,  1879.  H was  his 
dying  wish  that  his  library,  which  is  said  to  have  been  rich  in 
Cambrian  lore,  should  go  to  the  University  of  Aberystwith. 
His  nephews,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Armitage  James,  B.D.,  and  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Oswell  James  (sons  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  David 
James),  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Geo.  Jenkins, 
carried  out  his  wishes.  Mr.  James  was  an  antiquary  of  repute  ; 
but  being  of  a retiring  nature  he  did  not  come  as  much  to  the 
front  in  Yorkshire  as  he  might  have  done.  He  was  on  the 
Council  of  the  Huddersfield  Archaeological  Association  until 
1873,  and  he  was  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Cambrian  Archae- 
ological Society,  and  had  the  bardic  name  of  Llallawg.  He 
contributed  to  the  Huil  and  other  Welsh  periodicals,  and  he 
wrote  memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Jones  and  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hughes  in  a Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  distinguished 
natives  of  the  principality,  which  was  published  in  Liverpool 
in  Welsh.  I only  know  of  one  paper  contributed  by  Mr.  James 
to  the  Huddersfield  Archaeological  Association,  viz.  that  “ On 
the  Antiquities  of  the  South-western  Part  of  the  County  of 
York,”  which  he  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  on 
the  30th  January,  1867,  and  which,  with  other  papers,  including 
one  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Walker  on  “ Etymology  applied  to  Topo- 
graphy,” was  afterwards  printed  and  issued  by  the  Society  in 
pamphlet  form. 

JOHN  NOWELL, 
of  Farnley  Wood,  Almondbury. 

Mr.  John  Nowell,  of  Farnley  Wood,  Almondbury,  near 
Huddersfield,  another  founder,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  suggest  the  formation  of  an  Archaeological  Society  for  Hudders- 
field and  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Almondbury,  Kirkburton 
and  Kirkheaton,  constituting  the  Rural  Deanery  of  Huddersfield. 
Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  he  was  an  ardent  archaeologist,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Society  of  which 
he  became  a Vice-President.  Mr.  Nowell  was  born  at  Farnley 
Wood,  which  had  been  long  in  his  family,  on  the  1st  March, 
1794,  and  he  died  there  on  the  4th  March,  1869,  and  was 
buried  in  Almondbury  Churchyard.  He  married  Lydia  Jessop, 
who  died  22nd  July,  1834,  leaving  only  one  child,  John  Shearran 
Nowell,  B.A.,  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  who  died 
7th  April,  1867,  and  was  buried  at  Farnley  Tyas.  Mr.  Nowell 
was  educated  at  Almondbury  Grammar  School,  and  afterwards 
at  Attercliffe.  He  had  a strong  leaning  to  scientific  pursuits, 
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even  when  a boy,  and  he  is  said  to  have  frequently  walked 
to  Sheffield  and  back  in  order  to  have  the  apparatus  which 
he  required  made  under  his  superintendence.  At  this  time  he 
used  to  give  lectures  in  Huddersfield  and  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages to  wondering  audiences  who,  in  the  infancy  of  chemical 
science,  looked  on  such  matters  as  witchcraft  and  on  him  as 
uncanny.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Dalton,  and  was 
also  acquainted  with  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  Michael  Faraday, 
and  used  to  visit  them  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Mr.  Nowell 
was  the  first  in  the  district  to  introduce  the  heating  by  steam 
of  water  in  the  dyehouse.  When  a young  man  he  travelled 
in  France,  and  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  savants  there  ; 
he  also  travelled  in  the  United  States,  where  he  opened  a con- 
nection with  his  own  business  in  the  fancy  cloth  trade,  which 
he  carried  on  in  Almondbury. 

At  a time  when  there  was  a great  depression  in  trade,  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  land  as  a resource  for  unemployed  mill- 
hands  and  others,  and  Mr.  Nowell  assisted  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth 
and  his  agent,  Mr.  Thynne,  in  promoting  the  cottage  garden  and 
allotment  system  on  the  Earl's  estates.  Mr.  Nowell  visited 
Belgium  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  field  allotments  there, 
and  on  his  return  embodied  his  observations  in  a pamphlet. 
He  had  a voluminous  correspondence  with  many  notable  persons 
on  the  subject  of  spade  husbandry,  and  he  was  asked  to  allow 
himself  to  be  returned  to  Parliament  in  order  that  he  might 
advocate  the  cause.  He,  however,  declined  the  invitation.  Mr. 
Nowell  took  great  interest  in  educational  matters,  and  he  aided 
to  remodel  Almondbury  Grammar  School,  and  was  made  a 
governor  in  1848.  In  conjunction  with  the  headmaster,  the 
Rev.  Alfred  Easther,  and  others,  he  introduced  the  study  of 
chemistry  into  the  school  routine.  He  took  part  in  founding  the 
Huddersfield  Technical  College,  and  was  a member  of  the  Council. 
He  took  pleasure  in  interesting  the  young  in  scientific  inquiries 
by  giving  lectures  and  exhibiting  experiments.  An  amusing 
story  of  one  of  these  lectures  and  its  effect  on  some  of  the 
audience  is  told  by  Mr.  Nowell's  great  friend,  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Easther,  formerly  headmaster  of  the  Almondbury  Grammar 
School,  in  his  “ Glossary  of  the  Dialect  of  Almondbury  and 
Huddersfield,”  pages  xiv  and  xv.  The  story  is,  shortly,  as 
follows  : — 

About  the  year  1809,  then  quite  a youth,  he  (Mr.  Nowell) 
had  succeeded  in  producing  oxygen  and  other  gases  under 
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circumstances  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  chemicals  and  apparatus 
being  then  difficult  to  procure.  There  was  at  that  time  a book 
club  at  Meltham,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  a member,  persuaded  Mr. 
Nowell  to  pay  him  a visit  with  the  view  of  preparing  the  gases 
to  be  afterwards  shown  before  the  club.  A quantity  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  was  produced,  and  taken  to  the  inn  where  the 
book  club  met.  The  house  was  crowded,  and  the  large  room  was 
reached  with  some  difficulty.  There  was  a table  in  the  room, 
and  the  young  lecturer,  then  only  a lad  of  15,  was  placed  upon 
it.  He  proceeded  with  his  work,  and  his  experiments  astounded 
those  who  had  never  before  experienced  such  effects.  Carbonic 
and  other  gases  were  exhibited,  and  all  went  off  successfully. 
Two  or  three  days  later  Mr.  Nowell,  senior,  was  informed  of 
his  son’s  exploits,  and  did  not  at  all  approve.  After  a few  weeks 
another  story  arose.  The  whole  affair  had  now  become  witchery, 
and  the  old  man  was  grievousfy  vexed.  “ The  hare  and  hounds,” 
it  was  said,  “ as  natural  as  life,  had  been  brought  out  of  the 

assnook,  the  dogs  in  pursuit  of  the  hare  had  coursed  round  the 

room,  and  all  had  returned  to  the  assnook  ” ! The  tale  passed 
current  in  Meltham,  and  was  believed  in  by  many. 

Some  five  and  twenty  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Nowell  being 
at  an  inn  in  Huddersfield,  his  name  happened  to  be  mentioned, 
when  a venerable  and  wealthy  manufacturer  came  forward,  and 
said,  “ Eh  ! Mr.  Nowell,  it’s  a long  time  sin’  au  saw  yo’.  Au 
sail  ne’er  forget  while  au  live  what  au  saw  3m’  do  at  Meltham.” 
“ What,  Mr.  X ? ” “ See  ! Whali,  Chare  and  hounds  as  natural 

as  life  coom  aat  o’  t’ assnook,  run  raand  as  fast  as  they  could, 
and  into  V assnook  agean  ! ” “ And  did  you  really  see  that,  Mr. 

X ? ” “ See  it  ! Ay,  to  be  sewer  ; and  what  au  see  wi’  my 

own  een  au  mun  believe.”  Another  man  also  told  a friend  of 

Mr.  Easther  about  the  year  1861  that  he  saw  the  hare  and 
hounds,  etc.,  on  the  same  occasion.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  Mr.  Nowell  took  to  antiquarian  pursuits.  He  transcribed 
the  first  volume  of  the  parish  register  of  Almondbury,  which 
commences  in  November,  1557,  and  ends  in  1652,  and  collected 
much  information  relating  to  family  and  local  history. 

HENRY  JAMES  MOREHOUSE,  E.S.A., 
of  Stoney  Bank,  Holnffirth. 

Mr.  Henry  James  Morehouse  was  a member  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  the  Huddersfield  district,  the  name  appearing 
as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  when,  in  1398,  Roger 
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del  Morehouse  farmed  the  soke  mill  of  Holme  ; and  from  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  the  Stoney  Bank  property  has  passed  in 
unbroken  succession  from  father  to  son  for  eight  generations. 
His  father,  John  Morehouse,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
William  Newton,  of  Stagwood,  and  died  in  1811.  Henry  James 
Morehouse  was  bom  on  the  9th  December,  1806,  and  was  thus 
not  quite  five  years  old  when  his  father  died.  His  mother, 
however,  lived  until  December,  1839,  residing  at  Stoney  Bank, 
and  to  her  training  her  son  owed  much.  Growing  up,  he 
made  choice  of  the  medical  profession,  and  commenced  practice 
at  Stoneybank  in  1827,  continuing  it  for  a period  of  sixty  years. 
In  1831  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bradley,  of 
Richmond,  Yorkshire.  She  died  in  1877,  leaving  no  issue.  In 
1833  Mr.  Morehouse  was  appointed  factory  surgeon  of  the 
district,  and  he  held  the  post  up  to  the  year  1890,  when  his 
failing  health  caused  him  to  resign.  His  leisure  hours  were 
devoted  largely  to  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  in  1861  he  published 
his  “ History  and  Topography  of  the  Parish  of  Kirkburton 
and  of  the  Graveship  of  Holme.’ ’ This  work,  embodying  the 
results  of  thirty  years  of  close  research,  was  at  once  recognised 
as  displaying  great  ability  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Soon 
after  its  publication  Mr.  Morehouse  assisted  to  found  the 
Huddersfield  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association,  and 
addressed  the  first  public  meeting  convened  to  forward  the 
movement  in  Huddersfield  on  the  8th  July,  1864.  He  wTas  a 
member  of  the  Council  until  the  year  1887,  when  he  retired 
owing  to  advancing  age.  In  1874  he  edited  “ Extracts  from  the 
Diary  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Meeke,  of  Slaithwaite,”  and  in  1877  he 
edited  for  the  Surtees  Society  the  “ Diary  of  Captain  Adam  Eyre, 
of  Hazlehead.”  He  also  published  in  1886  a pamphlet,  entitled  : 
f<  Village  Gleanings,”  giving  an  account  of  the  Rev.  John 
Murgatroyd  and  James  Horsfall,  F.R.S.,  who  were  connected 
with  the  Free  School  at  Slaithwaite.  In  1872  Mr.  Morehouse 
was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Early  in 
the  spring  of  1890  he  had  a sudden  and  serious  illness,  and  was 
confined  to  his  bed  for  six  or  seven  months.  On  the  8th  Octo- 
ber, 1890,  he  had  a relapse,  and  passed  away  on  the  following 
day.  He  was  buried  at  Lydgate,  where  many  of  his  ancestors 
lie,  close  to  the  Presbyterian  Chapel,  with  which  he  had  been 
connected  all  his  life.1  He  was  a man  of  fine  appearance,  tall 

1 The  following  entry  occurs  in  the  memoir  follows)  : “1755  May  24.  Tho5 
diary  of  John  Turner,  attorney-at-law  son  of  Tho3  Morehouse,  Stoney  Bank, 
(grandfather  of  the  William  Turner  whose  scpult.  at  Lidyate  Chappell.” 
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and  erect,  and  he  had  very  courteous  manners.  I had  the 
privilege  of  his  acquaintance,  and  I possess  some  interesting 
letters  from  him  respecting  the  Thorpes  of  Hopton  Hall  and  the 
Nettletons  of  Lees  Hall,  Dewsbury. 

The  Rev.  GEORGE  LLOYD, 

of  Thurstonland,  Yorkshire,  afterwards  of  Old  Trimdon, 

Durham. 

At  the  time  when  the  establishment  of  the  Huddersfield 
Archaeological  Association  was  first  suggested  in  the  year  1863, 
Mr.  Lloyd  was  curate-in-charge  of  Thurstonland,  under  the  vicar 
of  Kirkburton.  Unfortunately,  I am  unable  to  say  anything 
about  his  early  life,  as  it  is  nearly  fifty  years  since  he  left 
Yorkshire,  and  became  out  of  touch  with  his  Yorkshire  friends. 
As  appears  from  the  early  minutes  (in  his  own  handwriting) 
printed  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  he  acted  as  honorary 
Secretary  to  the  promoters  and  afterwards  of  the  Association, 
in  which  post  he  did  good  service,  until  his  resignation  on 
account  of  his  removal  to  the  county  of  Durham,  which  resigna- 
tion was  accepted  by  the  Council  on  the  10th  Sept.,  1866. 
The  resolution  passed  by  the  Council  on  this  occasion  appears 
in  Part  I.  At  the  previous  annual  meeting  of  the  31st  January, 
1866,  Dr.  Turnbull,  who  was  in  the  chair,  presented  to  Mr. 
Lloyd,  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  a testimonial  in  the  shape 
of  a purse  of  money,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  great  services, 
and  in  view  of  his  pending  departure  from  Yorkshire.  Canon 
Hulbert  says  (. History  of  Almondbury,  ii,  122)  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
became  curate  of  Old  Trimdon,  in  Durham,  but  died  at  Long 
Benton,  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  20th  January,  1885,  aged  65 
years,  leaving  a widow.  He  was  buried  at  Cramlington. 

JOHN  KENWORTHY  WALKER,  Esq.,  M.D.,  L.S.A.  (Scot.). 

Multis  ille  quidem  flebilis  occidit. — Horace,  Odes,  i,  24. 

I was  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  Walker  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  often  visited  him  at  his  residence,  Spring 
Grove,  Deanhead,  which  is  in  the  two  townships  of  Scarn- 
monden  and  Barkisland,  and  in  the  two  parishes  of  Huddersfield 
and  Halifax,  the  boundary  line  intersecting  the  property,  and 
he  did  me  the  honour  of  making  me  one  of  his  executors, 
consequently  I obtained  much  information  about  him  and  his 
f imily  which  would  enable  me  to  write  a fairly  satisfactory 
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memoir;  but  that  written  by  Canon  Hulbert  ( History  of  Almond- 
bury,  i,  445),  an  old  friend  of  the  Doctor,  is  so  accurate  and 
reliable  that  I reproduce  it  here  in  a summarised  form  rather 
than  attempt  another  memoir 

“ John  Ken  worthy  Walker,  Esq.,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir)  William  Walker,  of  Leicester,  and  through  his  mother, 
a Miss  Ken  worthy,  of  Hades,  near  Holmfirth,  he  obtained  his 
second  name.  He  was  cousin  to  the  late  Joseph  Walker,  Esq., 
of  Lascelles  Hall,  and  was  connected  with  several  of  the  princi- 
pal families  in  the  Huddersfield  neighbourhood.  He  graduated 
at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  as  M.B.  in  1811,  and  M.D.  in  1820. 
His  connection  with  Huddersfield  continued  for  many  years, 
he  being  actively  engaged  in  practice  there  as  a physician,  and 
at  the  same  time  a promoter  of  every  humane  and  benevolent 
object,  physician  to  the  Infirmary,  etc.  He  was  greatly  in- 

strumental in  the  foundation  and  establishment  of  the  Infirmary 
and  the  Savings  Bank,  using  much  labour  and  influence  in 
promoting  their  objects  ; as  also  of  the  Sea-bathing  Infirmary 
at  Southport. 

Dr.  Walker  was  a learned  scholar  as  well  as  a physician. 
He  met  with  some  losses  which  caused  him  to  retire  from 

active  life,  and  some  half-century  ago  he  purchased  an  estate 
at  Scammonden  and  Barkisland,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Spring  Grove,  where  he  remained  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
which  is  still  occupied  by  Miss  Walker,  his  only  child.  The 
house  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  head  of  a wooded  glen, 
and  here  the  doctor,  in  quiet  seclusion,  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  study,  and  in  administering  free  advice  to  those 

in  need.  He  at  one  time  conducted  a reading  and  Bible  class 

for  young  men.  He  was  well  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
classics  and  medical  science,  but  also  with  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
and  he  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  local  and  family 
history  of  Huddersfield  and  its  neighbourhood.  He  contributed 
some  papers  to  the  Huddersfield  Archaeological  Association,  viz. 
the  one  above  mentioned  on  ‘ Etymology  applied  to  Topography,’ 
another  on  * The  Roman  Hypocaust  discovered  at  Slack,’  which 
was  read  before  a general  meeting  of  the  Association  on  the 
3rd  June,  1865,  and  afterwards  printed,  and  another  on  ‘ Al- 
mondbury  in  Feudal  Times,’  is  the  first  article  in  volume  ii  of 
the  Society’s  Journal.  There  was  a small  Roman  Camp  on  his 
land  not  far  from  Spring  Grove,  and  he  took  great  interest  in 
the  excavations  at  Slack  in  1865  and  following  years,  intending 
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to  follow  them  up  some  day  by  similar  work  on  his  own  land  ; 
but  this  intention  he  was  unable  to  carry  out.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  rebuilding  of  Deanhead  Church,  and  in 
the  erection  of  the  parsonage  and  the  improvement  of  the 
schools.  He  married  late  in  life,  and  left  a widow  and  daughter 
to  lament  his  loss.  He  was  born  16th  July,  1786,  and  died  at 
Spring  Grove  18th  March,  1873,  after  a short  illness,  and  he  is 
buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Deanhead,  Scammonden.  He  left 
a sister,  since  dead,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bowles,  rector  of 
Stanton  Lacy,  Shropshire.  Dr.  Walker’s  father,  Sir  William 
Walker,  of  Leicester,  was  formerly  a cloth  merchant  and  mayor 
of  that  town.  He  was  knighted  on  the  occasion  of  his  presenting 
a loyal  address  to  King  George  III.” 

Further  information  about  the  Walker  family  will  be  found 
on  pages  249  and  250  of  Canon  Hulbert’s  History  of  Almondbury, 
vol.  i. 

WILLIAM  TURNBULL,  M.D., 
of  Huddersfield. 

As  will  be  seen  from  Part  I of  this  paper,  Mr.  Turnbull 
was  the  first  President  of  the  Huddersfield  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation, and  he  took  an  active  part  in  its  foundation.  Canon 
Hulbert  says  ( History  of  Almondbury,  i,  465)  that  he  was  born 
at  Burnfoot,  near  Hawick,  Scotland,  and  attained  the  age  of 
82  years.  He  took  his  degrees,  M.D.  and  L.C.S.,  at  Edinburgh 
in  1814,  and  settled  in  Huddersfield  on  the  12th  August  in  the 
same  year.  In  1817  he  was  elected  one  of  the  physicians  of  the 
Huddersfield  General  Dispensary,  and  had  as  a colleague  for 
many  years  Dr.  J.  K.  Walker.  When  the  Dispensary  was  merged 
in  the  Huddersfield  Infirmary,  on  the  building  of  the  latter 
institution,  he  became  physician,  and  in  time  the  senior.  He 
was  very  popular  among  all  classes.  In  1834  he  became  an 
Extra  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  In  1863 
his  portrait,  happily  executed  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Tomlinson  (a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Committee  of  the  Huddersfield  Archaeological 
Association  and  father  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Tomlinson,  F.S.A.,  late 
Secretary  of  this  Society),  was  placed  by  the  governing  body  111 
the  board  room  of  the  Infirmary.  I11  1867  a banquet  was  held 
to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  connection  with  that  institu- 
tion. He  died  at  his  residence  in  Ramsden  Street,  Huddersfield, 
30th  June,  1876,  and  was  interred  in  Penistone  Churchyard,  of 
which  parish  his  son.  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Turnbull,  lately  deceased, 
was  for  many  years  the  vicar. 
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WILLIAM  TURNER,  Solicitor, 
of  Hopton,  Mirfield. 

Mr.  William  Turner,  whose  books  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
library  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  lived  at  Hopton, 
in  Mirfield,  and  was  a man  of  good  position  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  well  connected.  He  was  of  antiquarian  tastes, 
and  he  collected  a good  library  of  books,  which  he  bequeathed, 
with  his  other  personalty,  to  his  sister,  Miss  Elizabeth  Turner. 
That  lady  at  her  death  bequeathed  all  her  possessions  to  her 
niece,  Mary  Elizabeth  Turner,  who  died  on  the  6th  December, 
1867,  leaving  a will,  dated  20th  August,  1867,  which  contains 
the  following  bequest  : — 

“ I bequeath  all  my  books,  MSS.,  documents,  and  papers 
relating  to  county  or  local  history,  or  antiquities,  or  otherwise  to 
antiquarianism,  or  to  archaeology  and  topography,  which  belonged 
to  11137  late  uncle,  William  Turner,  unto  the  Huddersfield  Archae- 
ological and  Topographical  Association,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
such  Association  to  the  proper  officers  or  officer  thereof  for  the 
time  being  absolutely.  And  I direct  that  11137  executors  or  execu- 
tor for  the  time  being  shall  select  such  books,  documents,  and 
papers  ; and  in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  dispute  my  said 
executors  or  executor,  with  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the 
vicar  for  the  time  being  of  Mirfield,  shall  decide  what  books 
and  papers  are  to  be  deemed  to  be  included  in  the  bequest 
hereinbefore  contained/’ 

This  bequest  may  be  said  to  have  firmly  established  the 
Archaeological  Society,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  numerous 
gifts  and  by  the  bequest  of  Sir  Thomas  Brooke’s  books  and  MSS., 
which  I have  yet  to  mention,  so  that  the  library  is  now  one 
to  be  proud  of.  William  Turner  was  a great  friend  of  Dr. 
J.  K.  Walker,  of  whom  I have  already  written  a memoir.  They 
had  similar  tastes  and  devoted  considerable  time  to  antiquarian 
pursuits.  In  the  report  presented  to  the  third  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  held  on  the  23rd  January,  1868,  is  a short 
memoir  of  Mr.  Turner  contributed  by  Dr.  Walker,  in  which  the 
latter  sa37s  that  for  a period  of  nearly  thirty  years  a constant 
intercourse  took  place  between  the  two  up  to  the  time  of  Mr. 
Turner’s  death. 

Mr.  Turner  was  an  attorney  and  a solicitor,  and  carried  on, 
at  Hopton  and  Huddersfield,  an  old  family  practice  which  is 
still  in  existence,  after  a life  of  upwards  of  220  years.  The  first 
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possessor  of  the  practice  of  whom  I have  any  record  was  Abra- 
ham Radcliffe,  of  Meltham  and  Almondbury.  I have  not  the 
date  when  he  commenced  practice,  but  his  first  child  appears 
to  have  been  baptised  at  Meltham  on  the  21st  February,  1694, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  was  then  at  work.  He  died 
29th  March,  1747,  leaving  several  children,  one  of  whom,  Rachel, 
widow  of  John  Hopkins,  of  Huddersfield,  was  on  the  20th  May, 
1742,  married  at  Huddersfield  to  John  Turner,  of  Huddersfield 
and  Mirfield,  attorney  and  solicitor,  grandfather  of  the  subject 
of  this  notice.  John  Turner’s  eldest  son,  William,  was  baptised 
at  Huddersfield  on  the  5th  May,  1744.  He  became  an  attorney 
and  solicitor,  and  succeeded  to  the  practice  of  his  father,  who 
died  in  October,  1774,  and  was  buried  in  Mirfield  Churchyard 
on  the  26th  of  that  month.  The  last-mentioned  William  Turner, 
on  the  23rd  September,  1784,  married  at  Mirfield  Church  Eliza- 
beth Micklethwaite,  of  Hopton  (of  whose  family  was  Mr.  J.  T. 
Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.,  a well-known  member  of  this  Society 
in  its  early  days)  ; and  William  Turner,  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  was  the  first  child  of  this  marriage.  He  succeeded  to 
his  father’s  practice,  and  died  a bachelor  on  the  5th  August, 
1845,  having  a few  months  before  his  death  taken  my  father 
into  partnership  with  him,  and  the  business  is  still  carried  on 
by  my  father’s  successors  some  220  years  after  Abraham  Rad- 
cliffe commenced  practice  at  Meltham.  John  Turner  was  a man 
of  cultivated  tastes,  and  he  collected  a good  library  of  books. 
He  also  kept  a diary,  which  partly  refers  to  his  legal  work 
and  partly  to  general  matters.  It  contains  many  entries  of  his 
purchases  of  books,  and  it  also  shows  him  to  have  been  a man 
of  sociable  habits  and  fond  of  out-door  life.  There  are  many 
entries  of  his  hunting  and  shooting  engagements,  and  of  his 
games  at  cards  with  neighbouring  parsons  and  others.  He 
continued  the  diary  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  it  was  continued 
for  some  years  by  his  son,  William  ; but  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  unfortunately,  did  not  keep  a diary.  John  Turner’s 
diary  shows  that  the  practice  of  an  attorney  and  a solicitor 
was  carried  on  in  his  time  under  conditions  differing  greatly 
from  those  which  now  prevail.  He  made  most  of  his  journeys 
(even  to  London)  on  horseback,  and  the  records  of  his  journeys, 
travelling  expenses  and  tips  to  servants  and  others,  are  interesting. 
A selection  from  the  diary  would  be  well  worth  printing.  John 
Turner  died  on  the  22nd  October,  1773,  and  was  buried  in 
Mirfield  Churchyard,  “ on  the  north  side  of  the  tomb  belonging 
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the  family.”  The  tomb  is  what  is  called  an  altar  tomb,  and  it 
bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Turner,  late  of 
Hopton,  Gent.,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  22nd  of 
October,  1773,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

Also  of  Christopher,  son  of  William  Turner,  of  the 
same  place,  Gent.,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  and  grandson 
of  the  above  John  Turner,  who  departed  this  life  on  the 
27th  January,  1789,  aged  2 years  1 month  and  2 days. 

Also  of  the  above  William  Turner,  Gent.,  son  of  the 
before  named  John  Turner,  who  departed  this  life 
on  the  17th  May,  1811,  aged  67  years  1 month  2 days. 

Also  of  Mr.  John  Turner,  son  of  the  above  said  John 
Turner,  Gent.,  who  departed  this  life  Nov.  30th,  1826, 
aged  79  years. 

Also  of  Rachel  Turner,  daughter  of  the  before 
named  William  and  Elizabeth  Turner,  who  departed  this 
life  Aug.  6th,  1841,  aged  46  years. 

Also  of  Mr.  William  Turner,  Solicitor,  son  of  the 
before  named  William  and  Elizabeth  Turner,  who 
departed  this  life  August  5th,  1845,  aged  59  years. 

Also  of  Elizabeth  Turner,  who  died  21st  June,  1848, 
aged  89,  wife  of  the  above  Mr.  William  Turner,  who 
died  17th  May,  1811. 

Altogether  there  are  eight  tombstones  of  the  Turners  in 
Mirfteld  Old  Churchyard.  All  the  inscriptions  in  the  old  church- 
yard have  been  copied,  and  the  copy  has  been  bound  and 
deposited  with  a -numbered  plan  in  the  vestry  of  the  Parish 
Church. 


SIR  THOMAS  BROOKE,  Bart.,  F.S.A.1 

Born  31st  May,  1830  ; 

Died  1 6th  July,  1908. 

“ Quis  memorabitur  tui  post  mortem  ? ” 

Thomas  a Kempis. 

By  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Brooke  the  Yorkshire  Archae- 
ological Society  is  deprived  of  a President  who  has  occupied 
that  office  for  nearly  forty-two  years,  and  who  has  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  raising  the  Society  to  its  present  position.  There 


1 Reprinted,  slightly  altered  and  abridged,  from  the  obituary  notice  in 

volume  xx  of  this  journal. 
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is  no  need  to  remind  members  of  the  many  and  valuable  services 
which  Sir  Thomas  rendered  to  the  Society.  He  was  one  of  its 
founders,  under  the  name  of  the  “ Huddersfield  Archaeological 
and  Topographical  Association/’  and  his  name  appears  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  and  as  Treasurer  in  1864,  the  year  of 
the  Society's  foundation.  He  became  President,  as  successor 
to  Dr.  Turnbull,  on  the  10th  September,  1866,  and  lie  continued 
to  hold  that  office  until  his  death.  With  what  ability  and 
generosity  he  performed  the  duties  of  this  position  is  well  known. 
He  was  a liberal  supporter  of  and  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  excavations  carried  on  by  the  Society  in  1866-7  011  fhe  site 
of  the  ancient  Cambodunum  at  Slack,  and  he  presided  at  the 
Conversazione  and  Exhibition  of  Antiquities  held  by  the  Society, 
in  Huddersfield,  on  23rd  January,  1868,  which  greatly  helped  to 
bring  the  Society  before  the  public,  and  to  establish  its  position 
in  the  archaeological  world.  In  the  16th  volume  of  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Journal,  Sir  Thomas  Brooke  published  some  Notes 
of  the  early  history  of  the  Society  down  to  the  time  of  its 
adoption,  in  1870,  of  the  title  of  “ The  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
and  Topographical  Association.”  A reference  to  these  Notes  will 
show  the  enthusiasm  and  ability  with  which  the  work  of  the 
Society  was  taken  up  and  developed  by  its  founders,  not  the  least  of 
whom  was  the  writer  of  the  Notes.  When  the  Record  Series  of 
the  Society  was  started  it  was  warmly  and  liberally  supported 
by  the  President,  who,  at  his  own  cost  (at  least  £500),  had  the  Selby 
Cartulary  transcribed  from  the  original  MS.  in  his  possession, 
and  printed  and  issued  in  two  volumes  to  subscribers  to  the 
Series.  This  liberal  gift  had  the  effect  of  setting  the  Record 
Series  on  a good  financial  basis,  and  of  enabling  it  to  do  the 
good  work  which  it  has  since  accomplished. 

Another  act  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Brooke 
was  the  issue  to  the  members  of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  the  Coun- 
cil of  this  Societ3L  and  others,  of  the  beautiful  edition  of  the 
Metz  Pontifical  (the  MS.  of  which  was  in  his  possession),  which 
was  edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dewick,  and  is  a joy  to  all  its 
possessors.  Sir  Thomas  also  contributed  £100  towards  the  cost 
of  copying  the  early  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Wakefield, 
two  volumes  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  Society’s 
Record  Series. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  liberality  to  the  Societ}^  which  Sir 
Thomas  performed  was  to  present  to  it  a complete  set  of  the 
Government  publications,  comprising  Calendars  of  the  Patent 
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Rolls,  Close  Rolls,  State  Papers,  etc.,  extending  to  326  volumes — 
a most  valuable  addition  to  the  Library,  and  most  useful  to  the 
members. 

Sir  Thomas  Brooke  was  a man  of  rare  literary  gifts,  and  a 
great  lover  of  books.  The  library  which  he  collected  was  one  of 
which  any  man  might  be  proud.  A beautifully-printed  and 
illustrated  catalogue,  in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  was  issued 
in  the  year  1891,  and  since  that  time  many  valuable  additions 
have  been  made.  Sir  Thomas  became  a Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London  in  1871.  He  was  a Vice-President 
of  the  Surtees  Society,  and  a member  of  many  learned  societies, 
such  as  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  the  Henry  Bradshaw 
Society,  the  Chetham  Society,  the  Harleian  Society,  the  Rox- 
burghe  Club,  and  others.  He  was  no  mere  collector  of  books. 
He  was  a book-lover  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  who  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  his  books,  and  who  was 
never  more  happy  than  in  showing  them  or  giving  the  use  of 
them  to  friends.  In  the  introduction  to  his  library  catalogue. 
Sir  Thomas  says  “ The  books  have  nearly  all  been  bought  by 
myself  since  1854,  and  I think  that  most  of  the  large  libraries 
which  have  been  sold  in  late  years  have  representatives  on  my 
shelves.  ...  It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  my  life  to  collect  these 
books,  and  in  sending  out  this  catalogue  in  usum  amicorum  my 
hope  is  that  others  may,  in  some  degree,  share  in  that  pleasure.” 

These  words  well  illustrate  one  side  of  Sir  Thomas  Brooke’s 
character — his  love  of  books,  and  his  desire  to  share  his  pleasure 
with  his  friends.  Much  more  might  be  written  on  this  head, 
but  Sir  Thomas  was  so  many-sided  and  so  distinguished  in  every 
branch  of  work  which  he  took  up,  that  the  remaining  space 
allowed  to  this  notice  must  be  devoted  to  other  features  in  his 
career.  These  features  are  well  shown  in  an  able  obituary  notice 
which  appeared  in  the  Yorkshire  Post  of  the  17th  July,  1908, 
and  which,  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  Editor,  is  here 
reproduced,  somewhat  abridged. 

“ The  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Brooke  makes  the  second  break  in  a distin- 
guished family  of  five  Yorkshiremen.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  speak 
of  one  of  that  remarkable  quintet  of  brothers  without  recognising  the  influence 
which  the  family  of  Brooke  has  had  upon  the  West  Riding  in  many  aspects — - 
social,  commercial,  ecclesiastical,  political,  administrative,  and  judicial. 

Of  the  five  sons  with  which  he  was  blessed,  old  Thomas  Brooke,  of  North- 
gate  House,  Honley — the  father  of  the  baronet  now  deceased — gave  two  to 
the  Church,  one  of  them  remaining  in  his  native  county,  and  becoming  Arch- 
deacon- of  Halifax,  a position  which  he  held  up  to  his  death,  and  the  other 
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finding  liis  sphere  of  labour  in  a Metropolitan  parish.  Two  other  brothers 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  commercial  pursuits,  which,  however,  have  not 
proved  incompatible  with  a keen  interest  in  religious,  educational,  and 
benevolent  work  in  Huddersfield  and  the  neighbourhood  ; while  Sir  Thomas 
Brooke,  the  head  of  the  family,  relinquished  his  share  in  the  business 
over  a quarter  of  a century  ago  to  give  his  energies  and  enthusiasm  to 
duties  of  a public  nature,  more  particularly  to  those  relating  to  county 
affairs  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

When  in  1899  the  name  of  Colonel  Brooke — his  association  with  the 
Volunteers  gave  him  that  rank  and  title — was  included  in  Queen  Victoria’s 
list  of  birthday  honours,  it  was  remarked  that  if  the  services  of  the 
family  of  which  he  was  the  head  were  properly  recognised  other  baronet- 
cies would  be  conferred.  That  statement  undoubtedly  reflected  the  general 
feeling  of  the  citizens  of  Huddersfield,  where  Churchmen  and  Dissenters, 
Tories  and  Radicals,  rich  and  poor,  are  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  the  open- 
handed  generosity,  the  large-hearted  sympathy,  and  the  public  spirit  of 
the  three  brothers  who  have  been  more  particularly  allied  with  the  local- 
ity, its  enterprises  and  its  philanthropies. 

Sir  Thomas  was  the  eldest,  and,  in  the  West  Riding,  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  member  of  the  family.  He  was  born  on  the  31st  May, 
1830,  so  that  he  was  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  After  being  privately 
educated  he  went  to  Cheltenham  College,  and  subsequently  became  a 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  John  Brooke  & Sons,  woollen  manufactur- 
ers, Armitage  Bridge  Mills,  to  which  two  of  his  brothers,  William  and 
John  Arthur,  were  also  admitted  on  the  death  of  their  uncle,  John,  in 
1862.  For  many  years  Mr.  Thomas  Brooke,  as  he  then  was,  was  head 
of  the  firm,  and  was  actively  associated  with  the  business.  As  far  back 
as  1858-9  he  was  a vice-president  of  the  Huddersfield  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  in  1879,  and  again  in  the  following  year,  he  held  the  office 
of  president.  About  this  time  he  retired  from  the  firm,  and  in  1882 
became  a director  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  a position 
which  he  retained  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  magisterial  duties  and  his  railway  directorship  monopolised  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  and  energies  for  at  least  a quarter  of  a century. 
Even  while  the  claims  of  the  woollen  manufacturing  business  were  strong 
upon  him  he  had  given  up  some  of  his  few  leisure  hours  to  public  work. 
He  had  even  had  aspirations — which  were  not  gratified — to  represent  his 
native  town  in  Parliament.  He  began  public  life  as  a director  of  the 
company  that  undertook  the  reconstruction  of  the  Bilberry  Reservoir 
after  the  great  Holmfirth  flood,  and  was  for  a time  chairman.  In  the 
early  sixties  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Huddersfield  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  subsequently  was  for  twenty-three  years  an  ex-officio 
Guardian,  being  chairman  of  the  Assessment  and  School  Attendance 
Committees. 

He  was  a Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  West  Riding  for  the  long 
period  of  forty-four  years,  having  qualified  in  February,  1864,  and  was 
also  a Deputy-Lieutenant.  To  him  the  magisterial  office  was  never  an 
empty  honour  ; from  the  very  first  he  realised  its  responsibilities,  and  he 
had  been  on  the  Bench  only  a few  years  when  he  was  put  on  the  list 
of  assistant  chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions.  Later  he  acted  for  many  years 
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as  vice-chairman,  and  in  1897  he  succeeded  Mr.  Francis  Darwin  as  chair- 
man, which  office,  however,  he  resigned  in  1906  ; for  about  ten  years 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Upper  Agbrigg  Petty  Sessions  at  Huddersfield. 

In  the  old  days,  when  the  administration  of  county  business  was  in 
the  hands  of  Quarter  Sessions,  Sir  Thomas  Brooke  undertook  a full  share 
of  work.  When  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1889  was  passed,  and  the 
West  Riding  County  Council  was  formed,  he  became  the  first  representa- 
tive of  the  Honley  Division,  and  was  included  in  the  first  list  of  Aider- 
men,  and  also  appointed  vice-chairman  of  the  Council  under  Lord  Ripon. 
Three  years  later,  however,  he  resigned  his  position  on  the  Council. 
For  twelve  years  he  was  a member  of  the  South  Crosland  District  Coun- 
cil, and  for  eight  years  its  chairman. 

Sir  Thomas's  first  attempt  to  get  into  Parliament  was  at  Huddersfield. 
I11  1874  he  came  forward  as  a Conservative — a “ Moderate  Conservative  ” 
he  called  himself — -against  the  late  Mr.  E.  A.  Leatham,  whose  position, 
however,  was  too  firmly  established  to  be  undermined  even  by  so  popular 
a man  as  Colonel  Brooke,  Mr.  Leatham’s  poll  of  5,668  was  683  more 
than  that  of  his  opponent.  In  1885,  at  the  first  election  under  the  Re- 
form Act  of  that  year,  Colonel  Brooke  went  into  the  county  constituency 
of  Colne  Valley.  Here  he  was  opposed  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Beaumont,  who 
defeated  him  by  a majority  of  857.  Sir  Thomas  never  afterwards  renewed 
his  efforts  to  obtain  a seat  at  Westminster.  In  both  constituencies  he 
worked  energetically  on  behalf  of  the  Conservative  cause.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Huddersfield  Working  Men’s  Conservative  Associa- 
tion,1 * * * * * and  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  Central  Council 
of  the  Huddersfield  Conservative  Association,  being  for  a time  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  At  one  time  he  was  president  of  the  Colne 
Valley  Conservative  Association. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  Huddersfield  Technical  College  in  1879  no 
one  took  a more  zealous  part  than  Sir  Thomas  Brooke.  His  presidency 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  the  old  Mechanics’  Institution  was 
coincident  with  the  final  adoption  of  the  scheme — promoted  by  those  two 
bodies— under  which  a handsome  and  well-equipped  college  was  built 
at  a cost  of  ^20,000 — to  be  afterwards  enlarged  so  as  to  accommodate 
nearly  double  the  original  number  of  students.  Sir  Thomas  Brooke  was 
one  of  the  governors,  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  College,  which 
office  he  held  until  1886.  His  portrait  in  the  entrance  hall  is  a perman- 
ent reminder  of  his  services  to  the  College.  His  interest  in  education 
showed  itself  in  many  other  ways.  He  was  for  a long  time  a trustee 
of  the  Almondbury  Grammar  School,  and  in  1900  he  gave  a local  science 
and  art  scholarship  to  the  Radical  School  Board.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Court  of  the  University  of  Leeds,  being  a life  member,  as  he  had 
been  of  the  Yorkshire  College. 

To  the  Church  of  England  Sir  Thomas  was  always  a generous  con- 
tributor. The  building,  restoration,  and  enlargement  of  many  churches 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield  have  been  facilitated  by  his  help. 

1 A writer  in  the  Yorkshire  Post  of  foundation  the  leading  spirit  of  what  was 

5th  January,  1909,  says  that  Sir  Thomas  then  known  as  “the  George  party,”  and 
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His  benefactions,  however,  were  not  confined  to  his  own  Church.  As 
liberal-handed  as  he  was  liberal-minded,  he  gave  freely  to  Nonconformist 
communities  and  Nonconformist  movements.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  laymen  who,  by  influence  and  money,  helped  to  make  the 
creation  of  a Wakefield  Bishopric  a possibility.  Later  he  acted  as  chair- 
man of  the  Building  Committee  in  connection  with  the  enlargement  of 
Wakefield  Cathedral  as  a memorial  of  the  first  Bishop,  Dr.  Walsham  How, 
the  memorial  stone  of  the  extension  being  laid  by  Archbishop  Temple 
in  1901.  At  the  Diocesan  Conferences,  where  Sir  Thomas  had  a seat 
as  one  of  the  members  appointed  by  the  Bishop,  he  was  a prominent 
figure.  Along  with  the  Vicar  of  Almondbury  he  was  joint  patron  of 
Armitage  Bridge  Church — the  church  of  the  parish  in  which  he  lived. 
In  1903  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Huddersfield  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association.  His  year  of  office  he  signalised  by  a gift  of  £500 
towards  the  new  building,  and  at  other  times  when  the  institution  was 
in  need  he  contributed  generously.  His  services  to  Huddersfield  were 
fittingly  acknowledged  in  the  summer  of  1906,  when  he  was  presented 
with  the  honorary  freedom  of  the  borough. 

The  Volunteering  spirit  early  took  hold  of  him.  He  joined  the  first 
company  of  Rifle  Volunteers  formed  in  Huddersfield  in  i860,  was  made 
ensign  of  the  2nd  Company  the  same  year,  and  then  went  through  the 
course  of  musketry  instruction  at  Hythe.  Afterwards  he  became  captain 
of  the  3rd  Company,  then  major  of  the  6th  West  York  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps,  and  eventually  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  5th  Administrative  Battalion 
(which  comprised  that  corps),  after  undergoing  training  at  Aldershot,  in 
succession  to  the  late  Mr.  T.  P.  Crosland,  M.P.  He  commanded  a brigade 
at  the  great  Volunteer  review  on  the  Town  Moor,  Doncaster,  in  the 
early  seventies.  After  about  ten  years’  service  he  retired  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment. 

Among  the  public  positions  which  he  filled  were  those  of  Land  Tax  Com- 
missioner, which  he  held  for  forty  years,  and  Income-tax  Commissioner-, 
which  he  occupied  for  nearly  the  whole  of  that  period. 

Sir  Thomas  was  thrice  married.  His  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was  united 
in  1854,  was  a daughter  of  Mr.  Enoch  Vickerman,  of  Honley.  She  died 
in  the  following  year,  leaving  a son,  who  lived  only  until  his  18th  year. 
In  i860  Sir  Thomas  married  a daughter  of  Mr.  David  Dewer,  of  Dun- 
fermline, N.B.;  she  died  in  1901,  and  he  afterwards  married  Mrs.  Forster, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Farrer  Forster,  vicar  of  Beckwithsliaw,  and 
formerly  vicar  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Huddersfield,  and  a daughter  of  Mr. 
James  Priestley,  of  Bankfield,  Huddersfield.  She  survives  him.  Sir 
Thomas  leaves  no  children,  and  with  his  death  the  baronetcy  becomes 
extinct.” 

What  has  been  said  above  will  surely  give  a satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question  of  Thomas  a Kempis,  with  which  this 
notice  is  headed.  Surely  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Brooke 
will  long  be  had  in  remembrance.  Those  who  attended  his 
funeral  and  saw  that  vast  crowd  of  mourners,  sorrowing  and 
reverent,  which  lined  the  roads  or  took  part  in  the  funeral 
procession,  comprising  friends,  dependants,  fellow- workers,  and 
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fellow- worshippers,  could  not  but  realise  that  he  whose  loss  was 
so  much  mourned  was  one  who  had  made  his  mark  in  the 
world,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  had  gained 
“ honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,”  and  who  would 
long  be  held  in  kindly  remembrance. 

Sir  Thomas  Brooke  bequeathed  his  valuable  collection  of 
Yorkshire  books  and  manuscripts  to  the  Society,  and  so  greatly 
increased  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  members  owe  to  his 
memory.  The  gift  is  of  great  service,  and  is  highly  appreciated. 

The  books  and  manuscripts  were  quickly  selected  and  delivered 
to  the  Council,  who  have  housed  and  indexed  them,  so  that 
they  are  now  available  for  reference. 

An  extract  from  the  will  setting  out  the  bequest  and  the 
testator’s  directions  has  been  printed  in  Part  I of  this  paper. 


FAIRLESS  BARBER,  F.S.A. 

Born  11  January,  1835  ; 

Died  3 March,  1881. 

“ Whom  the  gods  love  die  young.” 

Fairless  Barber1  was  the  second  of  the  four  sons  of  the  late 
Joseph  Barber,  solicitor,  of  Brighouse,  and  was  born  at  Castle 
Hill,  Rastrick,  Jan.  11,  1835.  All  four  brothers  were  educated 
at  St.  Peter’s  School,  York,  and  the  elder  brother,  William, 
proceeded  to  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Eventually  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  in  1882  he  was  appointed 
one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Counsel.  He  had  a high  reputation  at  the 
Chancery  bar,  and  was  a noted  conveyancer.  Unfortunately, 
his  health  was  bad,  and  after  accepting  a County  Court  Judge- 
ship  in  1889,  he  died  at  Ashover,  Derbyshire,  on  the  29th  March, 
1892.  The  third  brother,  Edward,  entered  the  Church,  and  is 
now  Ar:hdeacon  of  Chester.  The  place  in  which  the  childhood 
of  Fairless  Barber  was  spent  tells  of  far-off  days  of  old  by  its 
very  name,  its  traces  of  ancient  defences,  and  its  so-called 
“ runic  ” cross.  These  may  not  have  been  altogether  lost  on 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  but  have  helped  to  form  his  tastes. 
He  obtained  a free  scholarship  at  school  and  other  honours. 
As  a schoolboy  he  always  had  a taste  for  drawing,  in  which  he 
received  good  instruction  at  St.  Peter’s,  and  was  considered 


1 This  memoir  is  based  on  the  obituary  notice  written  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler, 

and  printed  in  volume  vii  of  this  Journal. 
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one  of  the  best  pupils  the  drawing  master  ever  had.  He  took 
a sketch  of  Kelso  Abbey,  which  he  afterwards  lithographed 
himself.  He  was  never  fond  of  sports,  nor  particularly  devoted 
to  study,  but  rather  rejoiced  in  the  early  development  of  his 
antiquarian  tastes  in  a city  where  he  could  hardly  turn  without 
seeing  ancient  buildings  of  every  period  from  Roman  to  post- 
mediaeval,  and  where  spade  or  pick  can  scarcely  be  used  without 
revealing  some  objects  of  antiquarian  interest.  His  hours  of 
freedom  were  occupied  about  the  Minster,  the  churches,  the 
walls,  or  the  museum,  rather  than  in  the  playground,  and  his 
holidays  were  sometimes  spent  with  relatives  at  Bishop  Auck- 
land, where,  as  boys,  he  and  his  brothers  would  dig  about  the 
camp  at  Binchester  for  Roman  pots.  As  young  men,  the 
brothers  would  dig  for  Roman  remains  at  Slack,  to  which 
work  Fairless  returned  again  and  again  in  later  years.  After 
leaving  school,  he  entered  his  father’s  profession,  and  was 
admitted  a solicitor  in  1859.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
succeeded  to  the  practice  at  Brighouse,  and  in  his  profession 
he  was  well  known  as  a sound  lawyer  and  a man  of  integrity 
and  honour  as  well  as  ability  ; but  it  was  as  an  antiquaiy 
and  an  ardent  promoter  of  antiquarian  pursuits  that  he  was 
best  known  to  the  public  generally.  He  joined  the  “ Hudders- 
field Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association  ” in  1866, 
and  in  September  of  the  same  year  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  George 
Lloyd  as  Secretary,  and  it  is  greatly  due  to  his  earnest  work 
that  it  became  (in  1870)  tiie  “Yorkshire  Archaeological  and 

Topographical  Association,”  and  has  since  developed  into  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  influential  Societies  in  the  kingdom. 
To  how  the  progress  made  by  the  Society  during  Mr.  Barber’s 
Secretaryship,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  annual  report  for  1866 
says  that  there  were  then  66  Annual  Members,  contributing 

£34  13s.,  and  9 Life  Members,  whose  compositions  amounted  to 
£47  5 s.  When  Mr.  Barber  left  the  Association  in  1879,  there 

were  137  Life  Members,  and  the  Life  Compositions  amounted  to 

£719  5s.  There  were  also  212  Annual  Members,  whose  payments 
amounted  to  £111  6s.  In  1870  Mr.  Barber  was  elected  a Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  he  was  also  a member  of 
the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  and  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society.  Members  of  the  Institute  will  not  soon  for- 
get the  Ripon  Meeting  in  1874,  the  admirable  organisation  of 
which  was  so  largely  due  to  Fairless  Barber,  and  which  included 
the  joint  excursion  to  York  of  the  Institute  and  the  Yorkshire 
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Society.  He  took  Mrs.  Barber  and  his  family  to  stay  at  Clot  her- 
holme  for  some  time  before  the  meeting,  that  he  might  be 
near  Ripon,  to  make  arrangements.  He  joined  every  excursion 
and  every  meeting  of  sections  or  other  gathering  that  he  could, 
putting  his  own  life  and  energy  into  everything  that  was  going 
on. 

Canon  J.  T.  Fowler,  in  his  obituary  notice  in  volume  vii,  says  : 
“ It  was  so  strongly  felt  at  the  time  what  we  owed  to  him, 
that  many  of  us  wished  to  present  him  with  a silver  horn, 
which  should  remind  him  of  the  ancient  badge  of  the  Wakemen 
of  Ripon  in  time  to  come,  and  which  he  might  sound  at  future 
meetings  as  he  then  sounded  his  bugle,  to  bring  us  up  to  the 
times  of  coming  and  going  set  forth  in  the  programme.  But 
his  too  sensitive  nature  shrank  from  any  tangible  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  services,  and  he  preferred  that,  if  anything  of  the 
kind  were  done,  our  gift  should  take  the  form  of  a present  to 
his  wife.  A bracelet  was  accordingly  made,  under  the  direction, 
we  believe,  of  the  Marchioness  of  Ripon,  from  the  design  of 
the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  F.S.A.,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to 
Mrs.  Barber,  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers.” 

The  following  account  of  his  life,  among  his  more  immediate 
neighbours,  is  taken  from  the  Halifax  Guardian  of  March  5th, 
1881 

“ At  home  he  was  to  the  tore  always  in  matters  relating  to  the  good 
of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Brighouse 
branch  of  the  Yorkshire  Penny  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  was  a vice- 
president.  From  its  establishment  Mr.  Barber  was  connected  with  the 
Brighouse  Mechanics’  Institution,  and  his  lectures  and  addresses  upon  its 
varied  platform  have  always  attracted  large  audiences  of  appreciative 
hearers.  He  was  twice  the  president  of  the  Institution,  and  was  a vice- 
president  when  he  died.  As  a professional  man,  he  was  the  promoter  of 
many  large,  successful,  and  useful  companies  in  the  district,  such  as  the 
Rastrick  Gas  Company,  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  by  Act  of 
Parliament  ; the  Rastrick  Waterworks  Company,  Limited  ; the  Rastrick 
Stone  Company,  Limited  ; the  Clifton  Water  Supply  Association,  etc. 
In  religion  he  was  a thoroughly  consistent  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  never  failed  in  his  exertions  to  further  its  interests,  whilst 
in  the  cause  of  education  he  was  an  enthusiastic  worker  He  was  one 
of  the  promoters  of  the  St.  John’s  School,  Gooder  Lane,  Rastrick,  and 
an  official  of  the  Diocesan  Association.  With  the  work  of  restoring  the 
Halifax  Parish  Church  his  name  will  always  be  identified,  being  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Restoration  Committee.  By  his  great  antiquarian 
knowledge  of  the  edifice,  amply  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  to  this  neighbourhood,  he  assisted 
the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  very  much  by  his  advice.  Mr.  Barber  was  a 
personal  friend  of  that  great  ecclesiastical  architect.  Politically,  Mr. 
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Barber  was  a staunch  Conservative  ; but  always  animated  by  a generosity 
of  disposition  towards  his  opponents.  Socially,  Mr.  Fairless  Barber  was 
a genial,  highly  educated,  and  beloved  friend,  and  his  loss  will  be  greatly 
felt  by  the  large  circle  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  associating.” 

Canon  Fowler  says  in  his  above-mentioned  obituary  notice 
that  some  months  before  Mr.  Barber’s  health  broke  down  “ it 
was  but  too  evident  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  was  telling 
seriously  upon  him.  He  had  the  greatest  part  of  the  manage- 
ment of  our  Association  on  his  hands,  including  the  editing  of 
the  Journal,  in  addition  to  all  the  anxious  work  and  responsi- 
bility which  his  profession  involved,  and  all  the  cares  for  others, 
of  which  the  above  extract  may  give  some  idea.  Had  he 
lived  for  himself  alone,  or  even  for  himself  and  his  family,  he 
might  long  have  lived  at  Castle  Hill  in  a position  of  comparative 
ease  and  of  competency. 

But  he  could  not  settle  down  to  this,  and  by  undertaking 
too  much  he  shortened  his  valuable  life,  so  far  as  we  can  see. 
Even  when  he  retired  for  a few  weeks  to  Bamborough  Castle, 
with  his  family,  for  the  sake  of  rest  and  change,  he  could  not 
really  rest,  both  mind  and  body  were  ever  at  work.  Not 
long  after  this  he  looked  sadly  thin  and  careworn,  as  well  he 
might,  working  as  he  did  night  after  night,  and  scarcely  resting 
day  or  night.  And  then  his  health  failed  so  entirely  that  he 
could  do  no  more.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  his  professional 
work  to  others  as  well  as  his  labours  for  the  Association,  and, 
in  fact,  to  stop  all  work  and  correspondence,  while  he  retired  to 
Pinner,  near  Watford,  where  one  of  his  brothers  resided,  in  the 
hope  that  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  the  place  would  restore 
him  to  his  former  health.  But  it  was  too  late.  He  never  rallied, 
and  after  a gradual  decline  he  peacefully  and  quietly  fell  asleep, 
March  3rd,  1881,  and  was  buried  at  Pinner.” 

Mr.  Barber  left  a widow  and  three  daughters  to  mourn  his 
loss.  His  widow  only  survived  him  about  ten  years.  His  two 
elder  daughters  married,  and  his  younger  daughter,  Margaret 
Fairless  Barber,  under  her  nom  de  plume  of  Michael  Fairless, 
is  well  known  as  the  authoress  of  three  books  which  have, 
with  reason,  earned  for  her  a great  reputation,  and  have  had 
a wonderful  sale,  viz.  The  Roadmender,  The  Gathering  of  Brother 
Hilarius,  and  The  Grey  Brethren.  Her  father  and  mother  did 
not  live  to  see  her  success,  and  she  herself  died  in  her  thirty- 
third  year  on  the  24th  August,  1901. 


Hon.  Secretary  January,  1875,  to  January.  1896 
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GEORGE  WILLIAM  TOMLINSON,  F.S.A. 

Born  23rd  June,  1837  > 

Died  21st  August,  1897. 

“ Ouis  desiderio  sit  pudor,  ant  modus 
Tam  cari  capitis  ? ” 

Horace,  Odes,  i,  24,  1. 

George  William  Tomlinson,  F.S.A.,  who  for  twenty-one  years 
acted  as  honorary  Secretary  of  this  Society,  and  who  by  his 
ability  and  energy  contributed  greatly  to  its  advancement,  was 
the  only  surviving  child  of  Mr.  George  Dodgson  Tomlinson,  a 
well-known  artist,  of  Huddersfield,  who  married  Miss  Anna  Maria 
Clay,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Clay,  also  of  Huddersfield, 
and  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Infirmary.  Mr.  G.  D. 
Tomlinson  was  an  early  member  of  the  Huddersfield  Archaeo- 
logical and  Topographical  Association,  and  was  a member  of 
the  first  Council  elected  at  the  public  meeting  held  on  the 
nth  November,  1864,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of 
this  paper.  His  wife  was  also  no  mean  artist,  and  no  doubt 
their  son  derived  his  artistic  tastes  from  his  parents.  I have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  my  visits  more  than  forty  years  ago  to 
their  tasteful  home  in  Ramsden  Street,  Huddersfield,  which 
recollection  is  kept  alive  by  mementoes  given  to  me  by  their 
son  after  their  deaths  in  the  shape  of  an  oil-painting  (“  Eagle 
Crag,  Thirlmere  ”)  done  by  his  father,  and  a water-colour 
sketch  of  flowers  done  by  his  mother.  I had  a great  regard  for 
both  parents. 

George  William  Tomlinson  was  educated  at  the  Huddersfield 
College,  where  he  made  many  friends.  After  leaving  the  College 
he  learnt  mechanical  engineering  at  Olten,  in  Switzerland,  where 
also  he  acquired  a good  knowledge  of  colloquial  and  commercial 
French,  which  proved  very  useful  to  him  in  after  years.  He  was 
also  with  a large  engineering  firm  in  Manchester,  and  eventually 
he  acquired  some  finishing  machine  works  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Huddersfield,  and  carried  on  a very  successful  business  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  making  of  finishing  machinery  was 
Ins  principal  work,  but  he  dealt  in  all  kinds  of  woollen  machin- 
ery, especially  with  the  continent,  where  his  knowledge  of  French 
was  of  great  service.  Although  he  was  a successful  business- 
man, lie  found  time  for  other  things.  He  was  very  fond  of 
travel,  and  made  many  journeys  abroad,  both  for  business  and 
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for  pleasure.  In  187b  1 had  a very  enjoyable  walking  tour  with 
him  in  Switzerland,  an  account  of  which  he  printed  in  the 
Huddersfield  College  Magazine.  We  also  had  many  walks 
amongst  the  English  Lake  Mountains,  the  Yorkshire  Hills,  etc., 
and  in  the  course  of  years  the  country  round  Huddersfield 
was  pretty  well  explored.  These  walks  were  not  confined 

to  Mr.  Tomlinson  and  me,  but  were  often  joined  in  by  other 
friends  of  similar  tastes.  The  obituary  notice  published  in 
volume  xiv  of  the  Yorkshire  Archceological  journal  says  that 
“ as  he  loved  the  home  and  town  where  first  he  saw  the  light, 
so  he  loved  his  native  county  enthusiast ically.  He  had  wandered 
far  and  wide  amidst  its  hills  and  lovely  dales,  its  castles  and 
abbeys,  its  halls  and  parks.  Few,  indeed,  were  the  localities 

his  feet  had  not  trodden,  taking  a special  interest  in  genealogy 
and  heraldry,  and  one  never  appealed  to  him  in  vain  for  help 
in  either  of  these  branches.”  Mr.  Tomlinson  was  a man  of 
high  intellectual  power,  and  a great  supporter  of  educational 
schemes  in  Huddersfield.  He  was  prominent  in  establishing 
an  Old  Boys’  Scholarship  in  connection  with  the  Huddersfield 
College,  and  was  a trustee  for  it.  He  served  on  the  School 

Board  from  1877  to  1880,  and  from  1864  to  his  death  in  1897 

he  was  continuously  a member  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  and  its  successor,  the  present  Huddersfield 
Technical  College.  He  was  one  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Huddersfield  Savings  Bank,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Board 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  took  a keen  interest  in  the 
Huddersfield  Subscription  Library,  of  which  he  was  President, 
and  he  compiled  an  “ Account  of  the  Founders,”  which  first 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Huddersfield  Daily  Chronicle, 
and  subsequently  in  the  year  1875  was  published  in  book  form. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  was  a staunch  Conservative,  but  took  no 
active  part  in  politics.  In  December,  1886,  he  was  placed  on 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  borough,  and  he  was  a 
regular  attender  on  the  Bench.  During  the  years  1895  and  1896 
he  was  a Churchwarden  of  the  Parish  Church,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  a permanent  Parochial  Hall  in  connection 
therewith.  Many  pleasant  and  interesting  contributions  were 
made  by  him  to  the  parish  magazine  concerning  the  history 
of  the  church  and  of  those  who  had  served  within  its  walls. 

Mr.  Tomlinson’s  last  work  for  the  town  of  Huddersfield  was 
the  promotion  of  the  scheme  for  the  erection  of  a tower  on 
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Castle  Hill  to  commemorate  Queen  Victoria’s  Diamond  jubilee, 
but  he  only  lived  long  enough  to  see  its  success  placed  beyond 
doubt.  In  connection  with  this  scheme  he  wrote  a characteristic 
letter  to  the  Huddersfield  Daily  Chronicle,  which  has  been  re- 
printed in  volume  xiv  ol  the  Yorkshire  Archeological  Journal , 
pp.  515  and  516,  and  which  is  worth  reading. 

Having  great  literary  tastes,  and  being  fond  of  archaeology 
and  topography,  and  especially  the  archaeology  and  topography 
of  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Tomlinson  joined  the  Huddersfield  Archae- 
ological and  Topographical  Association,  now  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society,  in  1869,  five  years  after  his  father. 
In  1870  he  was  put  on  the  Council,  and  in  1875  he  became 
Financial  Secretary,  and  acted  as  joint  Secretary  with  Mr. 
Fairless  Barber  until  the  retirement  of  the  latter  on  24th  Janu- 
ary, 1881,  when  Mr.  Tomlinson  and  1 were  elected  joint  Secre- 
taries, and  we  acted  together  until  24th  April,  1882,  when, 
having  met  with  a serious  accident,  I retired,  and  Mr.  Tomlinson 
acted  alone  as  Secretary  and  as  Editor  of  the  Society’s  Journal 
until  the  22nd  November,  1888,  when  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker  was 
elected,  and  acted  jointly  with  Mr.  Tomlinson  until  the  retire- 
ment of  the  latter  on  30th  January,  1896.  Mr.  Tomlinson 
was  very  successful  in  all  the  departments  of  his  secretarial 
work,  and  especially  in  the  organisation  and  management  of  the 
Society’s  excursions.  His  handsome  presence  and  genial  manners, 
combined  with  his  powers  of  organisation,  made  the  excursions 
very  popular,  and  contributed  greatly  to  their  success.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  obtaining  the  incorporation  of  the  Society  in 
1893,  and  he  lived  to  see  it  established  in  the  rooms  at  10,  Park 
Street,  Leeds,  which  were  subsequently  purchased  by  it  and  the 
Thoresby  Society  jointly.  In  the  year  1888  some  of  his  friends, 
as  a small  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  Society,  presented 
him  with  some  plate,  consisting  of  a silver  bowl,  two  silver 
fruit  dishes,  two  flower  vases,  etc.,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

Presented 

to 

G.  W.  Tomlinson,  F.S.A., 

Honorary  Secretary 
of  the 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society, 

1875-1888, 

By  his  friends. 
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After  resigning  the  posts  of  Secretary  and  of  Editor  of  the 
Journal , Mr.  Tomlinson  was  elected  a member  of  the  Council, 
and  continued  to  act  and  to  take  a great  interest  in  the  Society 
and  its  work  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  After  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Society  he  designed  the  official  seal,  and  when  the 
headquarters  were  changed  to  io,  Park  Street,  Leeds,  in  1896, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  removal  of  the  library  and  in 
its  arrangement  in  its  new  quarters. 

He  did  not  publish  much.  The  only  paper  appearing  in  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal  with  his  name  attached  is  “ On 
Monuments  at  Normanton,  with  Genealogical  Notes,”  in  volume 
v.  But  he  helped  others  with  numerous  notes,  and  when  pro- 
grammes for  the  excursions,  prospectuses,  catalogues,  and  notices 
of  various  kinds  are  considered,  it  will  be  realised  that  the 
amount  of  work  which  he  got  through  was  very  heavy  and 
arduous.  He  also  took  a large  part  in  editing  “ Paver’s  Marriage 
Licences,”  “ Glynne’s  Churches  of  Yorkshire,”  etc.  For  many 
years  he  was  engaged  in  collecting  material  for  a History  of 
Huddersfield,  but  it  was  not  completed.  He  also  worked  at  the 
pedigree  of  the  Rooses  of  Ingmanthorpe,  which  he  intended  to 
publish  in  the  Journal.  In  the  spring  of  1897  he  went  to  Venice, 
and  I had  arranged  to  travel  with  him  as  far  as  possible, 
as  I was  arranging  a journey  to  the  Holy  Land  by  way  of 
Trieste,  Port  Said,  and  Jaffa.  Unfortunately,  our  engagements 
would  not  permit  of  us  travelling  together,  and  when  I returned 
to  England  I found  him  on  what  proved  to  be  his  death-bed. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  contracted  some  form  of  malaria  in 
Venice,  which  he  was  unable  to  shake  off,  and  after  a lingering 
illness  he  died  at  his  residence  in  Huddersfield  on  the  21st  Aug., 
1897,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  many  friends.  After  an  impressive 
memorial  service  in  the  Parish  Church,  he  was  interred  in  the 
Huddersfield  Cemetery  on  the  24th  August.  He  married  Miss 
Charlotte  Heron,  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Heron,  bank  manager, 
Huddersfield,  and  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Mrs. 
Tomlinson  and  her  children  are  all  living. 


I have  now  completed  my  task,  which  has  been  both  sad 
and  pleasant.  It  is  sad  to  look  back  fifty  years,  and  to  recall 
to  memory  the  many  good  friends  of  the  same  tastes  as  myself, 
with  whom  I have  spent  so  many  happy  hours,  and  who  one 


J.  K. 


WALKER,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.). 


A Vice-President  and  founder  of  the  Society 
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after  another  have  joined  the  majority.  It  is  pleasant  to  think 

that  notwithstanding  its  loss  of  so  many  friends,  the  Society 
has  never  had  an)/  lack  of  support  either  in  men,  money,  or 
work  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  has  made  continuous  progress  to  its 
present  prosperous  and  dignified  position.  There  is  still  plenty 
of  work  for  it  and  for  its  members,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  continue  to  increase  and  prosper  in  all  respects,  and  that 
when  its  next  Jubilee  arrives  it  will  be  able  to  show  a better 

record  than  at  present.  All  that  remains  for  me  to  say  is  the 

old  rhyme  : — 

“ Explicit,  expliciat, 

Ludere  scriptor  eat.” 


IHE  ABBEY  OF  VILLERS  IN  BRABANT. 


By  Canon  J.  T.  FOWLER,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 

As  this  great  Cistercian  abbey  presents  many  interesting 
points  of  comparison  with  Yorkshire  houses  of  the  same  Order, 
it  is  thought  that  a few  notes  on  special  points  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  our  readers.  A complete  account  illustrated 
by  a proper  plan  showing  different  dates,  like  those  which  have 
been  done  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  and  others,  cannot  be  given 
unless  some  competent  person  will  go  and  stay  there  for  some 
weeks.  There  is  excellent  accommodation  at  the  Hotel  des 
Ruines,  which  is  the  old  abbey  mill  with  an  upper  storey 
added,  and  the  river  Thyle,  that  once  ground  the  monks’  corn, 
now  works  the  turbines  that  produce  electric  light  and  heating. 

The  monks  moved  from  La  Boverie  to  Villers  in  1146,  and  made 
a stone  oratory,  with  temporary  frater  and  dorter. 

The  present  buildings  date  mainly  from  1197-1209,  during 
which  time  the  church  was  begun,  and  two  great  dorters  were 
built,  one  east  and  the  other  west  of  the  cloister.  The  oldest 
parts  of  the  church  are  the  short  but  lofty  apsidal  eastern 
limb,  the  transepts  with  aisles  east  and  west,  the  two  eastern 
bays  of  the  nave,  the  narthex  or  Galilee,  with  the  crypt  under 
it,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  along  the  cloister.  A joining 
at  the  sixth  bay  of  the  nave  indicates  a new  start  made  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  newer  work  scarcely  differs 
from  the  older.  In  1267  fhey  fixed  the  west  gable  cross,  and 
in  1272  the  cross  was  placed  on  the  flee  he  in  the  middle. 
To  the  same  century  we  may  assign  the  fine  building  now  known 
as  the  “ Brasserie,”  the  mill,  the  frater,  and  the  infirmary. 

Not  now  to  go  into  the  subject  of  later  alterations,  some  of 
which  may  have  to  be  referred  to  as  we  proceed,  let  us  consider 

I. — The  Church. 

Although  the  vaulting  and  arches  of  a great  part  of  the  nave 
have  fallen,  this  church  is  still  in  the  main  a building  of  noble 
dimensions,  complete  from  end  to  end,  the  total  length  about 
300  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles  about  72  feet, 
that  of  the  transepts  the  same,  length  between  ends  of  transepts 
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136  feet,  projection  of  apse  about  29  feet.  Thus  it  takes  rank 
with  the  largest  Cistercian  churches,  it  is  lofty  in  proportion, 
and  even  in  its  ruined  state  it  presents  a noble  appearance, 
the  more  so  from  the  retention  of  the  lofty  vaulting  in  the  two 
eastern  bays  of  the  nave,  the  crossing,  and  the  apsidal  eastern 
limb.  The  apse  has  seven  ribs  radiating  from  the  keystone.1 
Over  the  crossing  is  a quadripartite  vault.  The  vaulting  of 
the  nave  and  transepts  is  sexpartite  with  transverse  pointed 
arches,  each  vault  over  two  bays,  and  a little  longer  than  wide. 
In  the  aisles  the  vaulting  is  quadripartite  and  not  ribbed. 
The  triforium  is  closed,  as  in  other  Cistercian  churches,  though 
not,  as  in  some,  by  a bare  wall ; here  the  wall  is  ornamented 
by  a simple  arcade,  with  here  and  there  a small  arched  opening. 
PI.  III.  As  compared  with  other  great  Cistercian  churches, 
the  principal  things  that  call  for  remark  are  the  great  western 
narthex  or  Galilee,  a little  wider  east  and  west  than  a bay 
of  the  nave  ; its  dimensions  are  72  ft.  x 19I  ft.;  under  it  is 
a crypt  formed  of  a single  waggon  vault  running  north  and 
south  ; above  it  is  covered  in  by  five  quadripartite  vaults  at 
about  the  level  of  the  triforium,  and  forms  a great  platform, 
tribune,  or  gallery  open  to  the  nave.  Under  the  west  end 
of  the  nave,  but  not  in  a line  with  it,  and  supposed  to  be 
somewhat  earlier,  is  another  crypt  opening  by  a segmental  arch 
into  the  crypt  under  the  Galilee.  It  is  covered  in  by  six 
vaults  springing  from  three  round  columns  placed  along  the 
middle  from  west  to  east.  There  are  no  signs  of  any  altar 
arrangements  now  ; but  it  lias  been  reconstructed  after  having 
been  broken  in  by  the  fall  of  the  nave  vaulting.  In  later  times 
it  was  used  for  burials,  and  it  still  contains  many  brick  cells 
for  coffins  placed  north  and  south,  all  rifled,  and  many  of  them 
ruined.  The  bosses  in  the  nave  are  made  with  holes,  by  which 
lamps  might  be  suspended,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  crossing 
is  a large  round  manhole  or  bell-hole.  It  has  been  mentioned 
that  the  transepts  have  western  as  well  as  eastern  aisles,  PI.  Ill, 
and  in  the  south  end  the  original  dorter  doorway  remains,  as  well 
as  a much  later  one.  In  the  north  end  is  a doorwray  on  the 
ground  level.  PL  III.  Throughout  the  church  the  bases  of  the 
columns  are  remarkably  high.  The  foundations  of  the  last  High 
Altar,  of  the  pulfiitum,  and  of  the  quire  stalls  remain  quite  con- 
spicuous, but  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  their  date  may  be.  PI.  IT. 


1 This  vaulting  is  not  shown  in  M.  Boulmont’s  plan;  it  seems  to  have 
been  reconstructed  with  old  materials. 
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The  walls  retain  a good  deal  of  the  plaster,  marked  with  reddish 
lines,  suggesting  but  not  imitating  masonry.  No  part  of  the 
original  church  has  been  rebuilt,  but  chapels  have  been  made 
between  t lie  buttresses  on  the  north  side,  and  elsewhere,  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  twin  western  towers  did  not  rise  above 
the  roof  of  the  nave  ; their  ground  floors  formed  the  north  and 
south  compartments  of  the  narthex. 

One  remarkable  feature  remains  to  be  noticed,  namely  the 
groups  of  circular  window-openings.  In  the  apse  there  are  two 
rows  of  these  between  the  tops  of  the  lower  lancet  windows 
and  t lie  sills  of  those  above.  These  circles  have,  or  have  had, 
four  small  cusps  in  each,  two  placed  vertically  and  two  hori- 
zontally, as  if  to  carry  two  iron  bars.  PI.  II.  At  the  end  of  the 
north  transept,  over  three  lancets,  are  nine  uncusped  circles  in  three 
rows  of  three  each,  and  over  them,  under  the  vault,  two  smaller 
circles,  also  uncusped.  PI.  III.  The  opposite  end,  where  the  dorter 
came,  is,  of  course,  only  lighted  in  its  upper  portion,  and  that 
solely  by  oculi,  as  they  are  called,  some  of  which  are  encroached 
on  by  the  arch  of  the  vault.  The  system  of  circular  windows 
seen  in  such  perfection  at  Villers,  is  found,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely developed,  in  a few  other  churches  of  earlier  date,  e.g. 
Poissy  (1140)  and  Champeau  (1180).  Whether  cusped  or  not, 
they  probabfy  all  had  a vertical  and  a horizontal  iron  bar  to 
support  the  glass.  There  are  some  more  circular  window  open- 
ings in  the  western  towers. 

On  the  north  side  seven  chapels  have  been  made  between 
the  buttresses  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  an 
after-thought,  and  there  are,  or  have  been,  other  later  chapels. 

The  eastern  aisle  of  each  transept  has  been  divided  into  three 
chapels  by  high  stone  walls. 

The  Sacristy  (a)1  is  entered  in  the  usual  manner  by  a doorway 
from  the  south  transept.  It  is  in  a line  with  the  vaulted 
book-place  presently  to  be  described,  and  in  the  plans  is  shown 
an  opening  for  a door  or  window  between  the  two,  of  which 
I could  see  no  indication,  nor  is  it  likely  that  there  would 
be  either  the  one  or  the  other  originally,  though  one  may  have  been 
made  in  later  times  and  closed  in  recent  restoration,  so  as  not  now 
to  be  visible.  The  ribbed  vaulting  of  the  book-place  appears  to 
have  been  remade  after  having  fallen  in,  and  the  east  wall  may  have 
been  done  at  the  same  time.  The  sacristv  retains  some  of  its 
original  groined  or  unribbed  vaulting  ; but  it  has  been  much  altered, 


1 See  General  Plan. 
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and  extended  eastward  in  later  times.  It  has  many  recesses  for 
lockers,  some  of  which  may  be  original,  there  is  something  like  later 
strong  rooms  at  the  west  end,  and  there  are  indications  of  a 
late  lavatory.  On  the  floor  stands  the  fallen  base  of  a very 
large  gable-cross. 

II. — The  Cloister. 

This  is  now  of  various  dates,  having  been  rebuilt  at  different 
times.  As  at  Kirkstall,  when  the  c-onver si  became  very  few  in 
number,  their  “ lane  ” or  yard  was  thrown  into  the  cloister, 
the  enclosure  of  which  was  thereby  considerably  augmented 
on  the  west  side. 

The  North  Alley  presents  two  doors  to  the  church  (b,  c)  ; 
but,  in  addition  to  them,  a way  down  into  the  crypt  (d),  Mr.  St. 
John  Hope  observes  that  two  cloister  doors  are  not  usual 

in  a Cistercian  house,  and  that  the  western  door,  if  present, 
is  always  a later  insertion.  Here  it  has  a somewhat  later  appear- 
ance than  has  the  work  around  it.  The  local  writers  are  very 
proud  of  it  ; it  is  known  as  la  Porte  Trilobee , and  looks  like 
an  insertion.  At  the  west  end  of  the  north  alley  are  three 
bays  of  late  groining  of  brick  and  plaster,  as  in  the  west 
alley  (see  below,  p.  99).  In  the  first  of  these  is  the  way  down  steps 
into  the  crypt  (d),  in  the  second  the  western  door  to  the  south 
aisle.  East  of  these  bays  are  five  plain  corbels,  and  just 

under  the  aisle  windows  are  about  a dozen  hooked  corbels 

for  the  wooden  lean-to  roof.  The  aisle  windows  are  very  high 
up  on  account  of  this  roof,  and  inside  the  church  the  splayed 
openings  come  down  a long  way,  so  as  to  let  in  the  noon-day 
light.  The  inner  cloister  wall  is  here,  as  well  as  all  round, 

about  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  let  into  it  are  two  basins 
hollowed  out  in  large  blocks  of  stone,  and  furnished  with  drain 
holes  (e,  /).  These  basins  are  about  21  inches  in  diameter  and  22 
inches  deep.  The  tops  of  them  are  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground  ; the  cloister  floors  have  disappeared.  They  have  been 
called  “ little  lavatories’’  ; but  they  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  Facing  the  east  alley  is  the  eastern  door  to  the 
south  aisle  (b). 

The  East  Alley  has  had  a tall  Recess  for  Books  exactly 
like  that  at  Kirkstall  ; but  it  has  been  walled  up  and  partly 
encroached  upon  by  a wide  recess  and  opening  connected  with  the 
tomb  of  the  Blessed  Goubert.  To  the  south  of  this  are  holes  for  two 
small  lockers,  and  the  entrance,  which  has  had  folding  doors, 
to  a large  dark  Book  Closet,  covered  in  by  a"  single  quadri- 
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partite  ribbed  vault  (g).  An  iron  crook  and  a middle  fastening 
still  remain.  As  to  its  east  wall,  see  above,  under  “ Sacristy.” 
One  of  the  side-openings  to  the  Chapter-house  (h)  has  been  laid 
bare  by  the  removal  of  eighteenth  century  work,  and  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  early  Romanesque,  but  later  reconstruction 
lias  destroyed  almost  every  other  feature  of  the  chapter-house 
except  the  springers  of  the  vaulting,  which  indicate  that  it  had 
four  pillars  and  nine  compartments  of  vaulting.  The  Cloister 
Parlour  (f)  has  unribbed  vaulting,  and  is  closed  at  the  east  end, 
where  there  may  have  always  been  a window,  but  it  has  been 
altered.  The  Dorter  Stairs  (j)  are  still  available  for  access 
to  the  site  of  the  old  dorter  and  parts  adjacent  ; but  the  dorter 
itself  was  reconstructed  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Lastly,  on 
a line  with  the  south  alley,  comes  the  vaulted  Passage  leading 
to  the  infirmary  (k).  In  it  are  two  doorways,  one  opening  into  a 
place  under  the  dorter  stairs,  and  another  into  a vaulted  apart- 
ment adjoining  the  warming  house,  and  called  the  “ Salle  des 
Moines  ” (l)  ; it  may  have  been  the  Novices’  Department, 
corresponding  as  it  does  to  a place  in  the  same  situation  at 
Netley  so  assigned.  It  has  undergone  some  alteration.  Originally 
it  was  vaulted  in  the  same  way  as  the  chapter-house,  to  which 
it  corresponded  in  size  and  form,  being  square,  with  nine  quadri- 
partite vaults  springing  from  four  columns.  But  in  some  early 
alteration  the  three  eastern  vaults  were  walled  off. 

The  Dorter  of  the  Monks. — -The  original  dorter  was  placed 
in  the  usual  way  over  the  buildings  that  open  from  the  east 
alley  of  the  cloisters.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  recon- 
structed in  brick  and  stucco.  They  then  ran  a great  brick 
wall  along  the  middle  of  the  old  dorter,  and  in  order  to  carry 
it  over  the  chapter-house,  which  at  the  same  time  was  modern- 
ised, they  did  away  with  the  original  four  pillars  and  nine 
vaults,  and  made  the  present  brick  and  stucco  pillars  and 
arches,  to  support  their  new  wall.  They  also  built  another  wall 
over  the  inner  side  of  the  east  alley  of  the  cloisters,  as  far 
as  it  went  southward.  Thus  they  had  two  sets  of  modern 
bedrooms  with  a hall  or  corridor  between  them.  They  apparent- 
ly abolished  the  old  rere-dorter,  and  made  two  or  three  small 
latrines  connected  with  their  new  building,  and  over  the  river. 
The  door  to  the  old  rere-dorter  still  remains  in  the  east  wall, 
and  the  original  arches  that  were  over  the  water  may  be  seen  by 
going  down  some  modern  steps  outside  (m),  though  the  pit  is  now 
partly  tilled  up,  and  no  water  runs  there  at  present.  There 
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was  also  a window,  now  bricked  np,  to  light  the  dorter  stairs. 
Looking  towards  the  transept,  we  see  the  original  doorwa}^ 
to  the  night  stairs,  and  within  the  church  the  wall  is  sunk 
to  enable  a door  to  go  back.  This  door  seems  to  have  led  from 
the  landing  of  the  dorter  stairs  to  a gallery,  where  perhaps  there 
would  be  a clock.  One  of  the  crooks  of  this  door  remains. 

There  is  a later  door  leading  from  the  new  dorter  to  the 
west  aisle  of  the  south  transept.  The  early  doorway  is  in  the 
middle. 

In  the  South  Alley,  the  doorways  have  been  almost  all 
destroyed  or  blocked  in  later  alterations  or  demolitions.  But 
an  original  door  to  the  Warming-house  remains,  facing  the 
east  alley  (n).  This  apartment  is  spanned  by  three  great  round 
arches  placed  east  and  west,  with  long  ribless  quadripartite 
vaults  between  them.  The  present  vaulting  is  not  the  first. 
It  springs  from  a wall  built  up  against  the  south  wall  of  the 
cloister,  which  was  planned  for,  and  has  two  doors,  the 
eastern  one  mentioned  above,  and  a western  one  stopped  by 
the  later  constructions  ; part  of  this  doorway  has  been  made 
visible  inside,  and  is  perceptible  outside.  The  present  vaulting- 
springs  from  the  west  wall,  in  which  is  constructed  a fine 
fireplace  (o),  the  chimney  shaft  of  which  is  still  standing  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the  vaulting.  The  corbels  that 
supported  the  mantel  of  this  fireplace  are  in  one  piece  with  the 
capitals  of  the  responds  from  which  the  vaulting  springs.  This 
wall,  in  which  the  fireplace  is,  has  been  set  about  five  feet 
east  of  the  frater,  so  as  to  provide  a long  narrow  apartment, 
with  a barrel  vault,  which  may  have  served  like  one  at  Tintern, 
in  the  same  situation,  as  a Store  Room  for  the  plate  and  linen 
used  in  the  frater  (ft).  It  is  lighted  by  a round-headed  window 
at  the  south  end,  apparently  one  of  the  original  windows  of 
the  warming-house.  The  warming-house  has  been  extended 
southward  at  some  time,  but  this  extension  did  not  affect  the 
store  room  adjoining,  so  that  its  window  has  been  preserved. 
One  of  the  latrines  connected  with  the  latest  dormitory  has 
been  placed  over  this  store  room,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
brick  shaft  has  been  preserved,  so  that  we  can  look  down  over 
it  to  the  river,  the  tunnel  of  which  has  been  roughly  broken 
through  below  the  shaft  (q). 

We  now  come  to  the  magnificent  thirteenth  century  Frater. 
PI.  Ill,  IV.  Its  internal  dimensions  are  about  115  by  46  feet,  being 
considerably  greater  than  those  of  any  of  our  Yorkshire  f raters  as 
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originally  made.  Its  four  walls  and  two  gables  are  standing 
complete,  and  it  is  lighted  by  four  large  windows  on  the  east 
side,  two  at  the  south  end.  three  on  the  west  side,  and  two 
shorter  ones  at  the  north  end,  over  the  cloister,  each  window 
consisting  of  a circle  over  a pair  of  lancets,  within  an  enclosing 
round  arched  recess.  Along  the  middle  stand  the  high  bases 
of  six  round  columns,  on  one  of  which  remains  the  whole  of 
the  shaft  and  capital,  but  all  the  vaulting  is  gone,  though  its 
springing  corbels  and  marks  are  clearly  visible.  Thus  they  had 
a noble  buttressed  hall  divided  by  a row  of  columns  in  the 
middle.  Round  the  tops  of  the  bases  of  the  columns  are  the 
remains  of  iron  supports  as  if  for  circular  tables  fixed  to  them, 
perhaps  to  be  used  as  sideboards  for  plates,  etc.,  and  possibly 
a late  addition.  The  frater  pulpit  was  removed,  and  a poor 
copy  of  the  other  windows  put  in  its  place,  at  some  compara- 
tively recent  period.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  vice  that 
led  up  to  it  {f).  The  windows  have  transoms  or  plain  stone  bars 
in  their  lower  parts,  PI.  IV,  under  which  were  casements  or  shutters 
for  ventilation  ; the  crooks  of  these  remain.  At  the  north  end  are 
two  large  recesses  for  shelves  or  cupboards,  together  occupying  the 
whole  width,  and  there  is  a similar  recess  in  the  store  room  adjoining. 
There  was  probably  a door  between  the  frater  and  the  store  room  ; 
there  is  now  only  a ragged  opening. 

Over  the  frater  was  a tine  lofty  upper  storey,  well  lighted 
by  windows  in  the  sides  and  ends.  It  may  have  served  for 
stores  or  work  rooms,  or,  more  probably,  as  Mr.  St.  John  Hope 
suggests,  as  an  extension  of  the  monks’  dorter,  from  which  ii 
could  be  reached  by  a doorway  still  to  be  seen. 

The  indications  of  a cloister  lavatory  over  against  the  frater, 
shown  in  the  plan  (s),  are  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

Next  to  the  frater,  as  usual  in  Cistercian  houses,  comes  the 
Kitchen  (t),  here  in  very  line  condition.  It  has  a rectangular 
enclosure  formed  by  six  columns,  within  which  are  the  remains 
of  the  range  or  cooking  place.  Round  the  north,  east,  and 
south  sides  of  this  enclosure  is  a vaulted  passage,  and  over  it 
has  doubtless  been  a great  louvre  for  the  escape  of  smoke 
and  steam.  This  kitchen  is  similar  in  plan  to  the  one  at 
Fountains,  but  is  much  more  complete.  The  way  from  the 
cloister  is  now  a mere  ragged  opening.  There  are  signs  of 
stairs  to  a chamber  over  the  vaulting. 

Next  to  the  kitchen,  and  in  a line  with  what  was  the  lay 
brothers’  yard,  and  is  now  the  west  alley  of  the  cloister,  p.  99,  is  a 
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place  (u)  which  may  have  been  part  of  the  lay  brothers’  quarters 
originally  ; it  opens  by  a door  into  the  cellarium.  It  is  entered 
from  the  cloister  by  a large  round-headed  opening  like  those 
at  Kirkstall  in  the  same  situation,  but  not  so  large. 

Coming  now  to  the  West  Alley,  by  the  side  of  the  Cellarr 
ii m,  we  have  first  the  passage  in  a line  with  the  south  alley  (y), 
and  with  the  passage  at  the  other  end  of  the  same,  leading 
to  the  infirmary.  Opening  out  of  this  passage  on  either  side 
are  doors  leading  into  the  vaulted  undercroft  of  the  lay  brothers’ 
dorter.  This  vaulting  springs  from  a middle  row  of  columns 
in  the  usual  way,  and  is  unribbed.  The  western  range  was 
built  before  t lie  narthex  of  the  church,  which  blocks  its  north 
windows  where  they  come  against  it,  and  the  western  half 
of  it  stands  clear  of  the  west  end  of  the  church,  as  at  Kirkstall 
the  whole  of  it  does,  save  only  its  east  wall.  At  Fountains 
and  at  Furness  the  whole  of  it  stands  further  east  than  does 
the  west  end  of  the  church.  Near  the  north  end  of  the  west 
alley,  blocked  and  partly  hidden  by  the  vaulting  of  the  cloister 
that  was  made  when  the  “ lane  ” was  taken  in,  is  the  round- 
headed  doorway  to  the  Outer  Parlour,  which,  as  at  Kirkstall, 
was  at  the  north  end  of  the  cellarium.  There  are  remains  of 
the  western  doorway  of  this  parlour,  with  ironwork  leaded  in. 
In  the  north-west  angle  of  the  cloister,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  St. 
John  Hope,  was  a vaulted  porch,  under  which  were  the  inner  door 
of  the  outer  parlour  (w)  and  the  door  to  the  crypt  under  the  nave 
(d).  Over  this  porch  was  the  landing  from  the  Dorter  of  the 
Conversi  leading  to  their  stairs  into  the  church.  The  western 
range  is  in  fairly  good  condition,  retaining  as  it  does  its  upper 
storey  walls'  on  both  sides.  The  windows  are  set  in  round-headed 
recesses,  divided  by  pilasters  and  brackets  alternately.  There  are 
similar  recesses  at  Clairvaux,  at  Vauclere,  and  at  Kirkstall. 

The  cloister  area,  including  the  alleys,  was  originally  about 
135  feet  square  ; by  the  later  extension  it  became  135  feet 
north  and  south,  by  164  feet  east  and  west. 

Ill— Extra  Claustral  Buildings. 

There  are  still  considerable  remains  of  the  Infirmary, 
running  north  and  south  about  80  yards  to  the  east  of  the  great 
cloister.  It  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  has  short 
lancet  windows.  At  some  time  it  has  been  cut  up  into  small 
.square  rooms  and  a western  corridor,  out  of  which  the  rooms 
open.  In  the  walls  are  recesses  as  if  for  lockers,  but  floored 
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by  small  coloured  and  glazed  paving  tiles  each  about  two  inches 
square  ; the  colours  are  red,  yellow,  and  olive  green.  Their 

glazed  surfaces  would  easily  be  kept  clean  if,  as  seems  likely, 
they  were  used  for  the  food  and  medicines  of  the  sick.  The 
place  lias  been  floored  with  plaster,  curiously  grooved,  so  as 
to  form  a pattern  of  straight  lines  within  triangles  ; over 

this  floor  has  been  laid  a later  one  of  square  stone  pavers. 
At  its  south  end  was  the  chapel ; part  of  one  of  the  jambs 
of  a door  leading  into  the  infirmary  hall  in  the  direction  of 
this  chapel  still  remains,  showing  that  it  was  enriched  by  nook- 
shafts  (x). 

Infirmary  and  Rere-dorter  of  the  Converse — About 
32  yards  west  of  the  cellarium  stood  a building  now  swept 
away,  about  157  feet  long  north  and  south,  and  33  feet  wide 
east  and  west,  with  a row  of  round  columns  along  the  middle, 
some  of  which  can  now  be  seen  in  an  excavation.  This  build- 
ing was  joined  to  the  cellarium  by  two  others,  each  about 

91  feet  long  east  and  west,  by  33  feet  north  and  south.  Between 
them  and  between  the  two  halves  of  the  main  building  ran  a 
long  passage  in  a line  with  the  south  alley  of  the  cloisters, 
and  with  the  passages  described  above  as  being  in  a line  with 
it.  Some  foundations  of  walls  and  columns  have  been  left  open 
to  inspection  here.  The  river  Thyle,  after  passing  under  the 
store  room  as  stated  above  (p.  97),  then  under  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  frater,  the  south  and  west  alleys  of  the  cloister, 
and  the  cellarium,  pursues  its  course  under  the  northern  of  the 
two  buildings  that  connected  the  cellarium  with  the  supposed 
infirmary  of  the  conversi  (y),  and  finally  under  the  northern  half 
of  the  same.  From  its  situation,  directly  over  the  river,  it 
seemed  certain  that  this  northern  connecting  building  had  been 
the  rere-dorter  of  the  lay  brethren  whether  in  sickness  or  in 
health,  and  it  was  thought  likely  that  shoots  would  be  found 
to  descend  from  it  through  the  tunnel  over  the  river.  The 
tunnel  can  easily  be  explored  by  putting  a ladder  down  a hole 
that  has  been  made  in  it  at  some  time,  but  on  looking  up 
and  down  with  lights  no  shoots  could  be  seen.  Their  absence, 
however,  is  of  no  consequence.  The  rere-dorter  was  probably 
placed  over  the  open  stream,  as  at  Fountains,  and  when  the 
whole  of  these  buildings  were  swept  away  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  river  would  be  arched  over,  as  it  now  is,  j all  the 
way  from  the  cellarium  to  the] A Brasserie,”  in  order  to  make 
a spacious  and  uninterrupted  lawn.  The  infirmary  of  the 
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lay  brothers  appears  to  have  been  made  into  an  abbot's  palace, 
and  an  infirmary  arranged  in  the  upper  floor  of  the  cellarium, 
to  serve  for  the  whole  house  when  there  were  no  lay  brethren  ; 
the  old  infirmary  was  turned  into  a library  when  the  number 
of  books  increased.  But  on  the  subject  of  later  alterations,  I am 
not  proposing  to  dwell  further  than  seems  necessary. 

The  “ Brasserie.” — This  noble  thirteenth  century  building 
is  one  of  the  finest  things  to  be  seen  at  Villers.  PI.  V.  It  is  called 
the  “ Brasserie,”  from  having  been  used  as  the  brew-house  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  since.  There  have  been  various  conjec- 
tures as  to  its  original  object  ; of  these  the  most  probable 
is  that  of  Mr.  St.  John  Hope,  that  it  was  the  Guest-house. 
It  is  more  nearly  perfect  even  than  the  frater,  for  not  only 
are  the  four  walls  and  the  two  gables  standing,  but  the  whole 
■ of  the  vaulting  of  the  ground  floor  is  complete.  This  vaulting, 
which,  like  almost  all  the  vaulting  at  Villers,  save  in  the  church, 
is  unribbed,  is  amply  supported  by  buttresses  of  good  pro 
jection,  and  it  springs  from  a middle  row  of  round  columns 
with  very  plain  bases  and  capitals.  It  stands  nearly  north 

and  south,  about  80  yards  north-west  of  the  cellarium,  and  is 

lighted  by  round-headed  windows.  Its  internal  dimensions  are 
about  131  feet  by  39,  so  that  it  would  afford  ample  room  for 
a great  number  of  guests  both  below  stairs  and  above.  Near 

the  south  end  is  a cooking  arrangement  (2),  similar  to  that  in  the 

cloister  kitchen,  and  evidently,  like  it,  originally  surmounted 
by  a louvre,  while  at  the  north  end  is  a very  large  open  fire- 
place and  chimney,  at  which  the  guests  might  warm  themselves  (aa). 
At  the  north  end  is  also  a great  and  wide  staircase  leading 
up  to  the  chamber  above,  which  might  well  have  served  as 
a noble  and  spacious  dorter.  There  is  a small  vice  outside  in 
the  middle  of  the  east  wall  (bb).  Its  floor  is  a tile-pavement, 
now  overgrown  with  grass,  its  sides  are  a considerable  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  spring  of  the  roof,  which  was  probably 
open,  and  it  was  lighted  by  round-headed  windows  all  round. 
As  there  are  two  small  windows  near  the  top  of  the  south 
gable,  there  was  probably  a garret  over  this  great  dorter  of 
the  guests,  if  such  it  was. 

The  Prisons. — These  prisons  were  not  intended  for  monastic 
offenders,  but  for  countrymen  within  the  secular  jurisdiction  of 
the  abbot,  who  were  caught  poaching  or  otherwise  transgressing. 
They  are  situated  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the  abbey 
buildings,  over  against  the  mill,  and  close  to  the  river,  which 
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washes  their  south  wall.  To  reach  them  we  descend  by  some 
steps  from  the  general  level,  and  come  into  a sort  of  covered 
forecourt  half  the  width  of  the  building,  and  its  whole  length. 
Opening  from  this  are  three  large  cells,  each  lighted  by  a small 
window  looking  out  on  the  river,  and  provided  with  a latrine, 
and  there  are  one  or  two  more  cells  at  the  east  end.  The 
whole  is  covered  in  by  unribbed  vaulting  on  very  plain  columns. 
The  arches  are  round,  but  the  doors  to  the  cells  are  square- 
headed.  The  place  is  in  perfect  preservation,  and  might  be 
used  any  day,  only  that  the  doors  have  gone.  The  prison  cells 
do  not  appear  in  the  plan,  which  is  that  of  the  floor  above 
them  (cc).  To  the  west  of  the  prisons  are  some  remains  of  what 
may  have  been  the  lodging  for  poor  travellers. 

The  Mill  and  Bakehouse.— The  river  Thyle  was  made  to 
supply  a large  mill-dam  just  outside  the  curtain  wall  of  the 

abbey  on  the  south  side.  From  this  dam,  which  is  described 

as  having  been  tres  poissonneux,  a mill-race  is  conducted  through 
the  wall,  while  the  main  stream  passes  under  at  a point  further 
to  the  east.  The  mill-race  joins  the  main  stream  close  by 
the  prison  walls,  and  then  pursues  its  subterranean  course, 
divided  into  various  streams  now  mostly  dry,  under  the  abbey 
buildings,  finally  emerging  at  the  “ Brasserie,”  as  above  stated 
(p.  ioo).  The  dam  is  now  dried  up,  and  the  road  from  the 

railway  station  passes  through  it,  the  part  on  the  west  of  the 

road  being  now  a willow-holt,  and  that  on  the  east,  to  which 
debris  from  the  ruins  used  to  be  conveyed,  is  a wilderness. 
The  mill  is  situated  within  the  curtain  wall,  and  its  dimensions 
arc  about  157  feet  by  39  and  65  feet.  It  stands  north  and 
south,  arid  has  been  much  altered  by  being  turned  into  a hotel  ; 
but  the  buttressed  walls  and  the  mill-race  in  its  internally 
buttressed  pit,  which  is  now  partly  occupied  by  a turbine 
apparatus  fixed  where  the  mill-wheels  once  were,  are  otherwise 
much  111  their  original  state.  There  are  still  several  round-headed 
window  and  door  openings,  especially  at  the  south  end,  and  there 
are  vestiges  of  others.  But  the  most  noteworthy  thing  now  left 
is  the  fine  vaulted  bakehouse,  with  its  great  oven,  some  six 
or  seven  feet  wide,  under  the  south  end.  The  vaulting  springs 
from  a single  middle  pillar,  and  is,  like  so  much  at  Villers, 
unribbed.  It  forms  the  ground-floor  of  the  mill,  and  is  inserted 
out  of  its  place  011  the  plan,  in  order  that  both  it  and  the  mill  may 
be  shown.  It  is  in  perfect  order,  and  Mr.  Scholl,  the  manager 
of  the  hotel,  is  always  glad  to  show  it  to  visitors. 
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The  Walls  and  Gates. — The  curtain  wall  of  the  abbey 

encloses  a space  very  irregularly  polygonal  and  of  no  great 

extent  as  compared  with  some,  measuring  only  a little  over  400 
yards  each  way.  The  wall  is  standing  to  a good  height  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  and  may  be  said  to  be  complete  except 
where  it  has  been  broken  through  twice  for  the  railway,  which 
passes  through  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  enclosure, 

and  twice  for  the  road  leading  from  the  railway  station,  which 
passes  through  immediately  after  leaving  the  old  mill-dam, 

and  leaves  the  enclosure  close  by  the  Porte  de  Bruxelles.  The 
mill-race  passes  under  the  wall  a little  to  the  west  of  the  road, 
and  the  river  itself  at  a rather  greater  distance  to  the  east, 
passing  out  under  the  wall  some  50  or  60  yards  to  the  north 
of  the  “ Brasserie.” 

The  western  and  principal  gate  of  entrance  was  the  Brussels 
Gate,  and  of  this  there  are  considerable  remains,  worked  into 
a cottage.  Both  without  and  within  the  gate  may  be  seen  two 
round  arches,  in  good  preservation,  though  walled  up  and  partly 
buried,  a larger  and  a smaller  one,  and  the  same  appear  in  a 
view  taken  in  1659,  which  also  shows  the  chapel  within  the  gate, 
now  wholly  swept  away. 

The  Namur  Gate  was  at  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  the 
enclosure.  It  was  wholly  rebuilt  in  the  brick  and  stucco 
period,  as  a loft}/  and  dignified  affair  of  its  kind,  but  it  is 
now  a ruin . 

In  later  times,  if  not  from  the  first,  there  was  a gate  near 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  dam,  called  the  Porte  de  la 
Ferme,  leading  to  a walled  farmyard,  which  afforded  a way  to 
the  village  through  another  gate,  called  the  Porte  de  Villers. 

We  have  now  seen  that  Villers  possesses  many  features  of 
great  interest,  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  church  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  almost  entire,  with  its  great  Galilee,  its 
western  crypts,  and  its  doubly  aisled  transepts  ; the  noble 
frater,  the  well  preserved  kitchen,  the  prisons,  the  fine  building 
called  the  “ Brasserie,”  and  the  mill  and  bakehouse.  No  one 
who  knows  the  Cistercian  abbeys  of  Yorkshire  could  fail  to  find 
in  Villers  a most  interesting  study,  and  well  worth  a visit. 
It  is,  moreover,  very  easy  of  access  either  by  Hull  and  Zee- 
brugge,  or  by  Harwich  and  Antwerp,  and  Louvain.  By  taking 
a night  boat  from  England,  we  may  reach  Villers  early  in  the 
following  afternoon,  after  two  or  three  hours’  waiting  at  Louvain, 
which  may  be  well  spent  in  seeing  a church  or  two,  and  the 
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Town  Hall.  Or,  of  course,  it  can  easily  be  worked  into  a larger 
Continental  excursion. 

The  plan  which  accompanies  this  account  has  been  drawn 
by  Mr.  Footitt,  of  Durham,  under  my  direction.  It  makes  no 
pretension  to  absolute  accuracy,  but  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found 
useful.  It  shows  some  things  of  little  archaeological  value,  not 
noticed  in  the  references,  as,  on  the  extreme  east,  the  chapel 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Montaigu,  with  the  steps  and  terraces  leading 
up  to'  it,  and,  on  the  north,  the  chapel  of  St.  Bernard,  and  the 
little  round  wall  that  encircled  his  oak.  The  better  way  to 
these  is  from  the  north  transept  and  by  some  steps  ; we  pass 
some  ruins  supposed  to  be  those  of  a lepers’  hospital ; the  other 
way,  by  the  “ Brasserie,”  is  very  rough  and  precipitous. 

I must  now  express  my  obligations  to  Mr.  St.  John  Hope, 
who  kindly  visited  Villers  with  me  in  September,  1913,  and 
whose  great  knowledge  of  Cistercian  architecture  and  arrange- 
ments enabled  him  to  point  out  to  me  man}^  of  the  features 
described  above  ; also  to  M.  Boulmont  and  to  Canon  Maere, 
who  have  both  written  on  the  abbey  ; the  former  of  these 
gentlemen  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  make  use  of  his  plan  as 
a basis  for  the  one  here  given  ; to  Mr.  Bilson,  for  help  in 
various  ways  ; to  M.  Camille  Enlart,  for  leave  to  reproduce  his 
photograph  of  the  frater,  and,  lastly,  to  M.  Colpaint,  the 
resident  architect  ; to  M.  Coq,  the  guardian  of  the  ruins, 
and  to  Mr.  Scholl,  the  master  of  the  hotel,  who  have  all  been 
most  attentive  and  helpful  during  my  visits  to  the  ruins.  Also 
to  Professor  Herdener,  of  Durham,  and  to  Mrs.  Fetzer  Taylor, 
of  Grundisburgh  House,  Woodbridge,  who  have  ably  conducted 
some  French  correspondence  for  me. 

The  following  guide-books  are  on  sale  at  the  hotel 

G.  Boulmont,  Les  Ruines  de  l’Abbaye  de  Villers,  Guide 
Complet  du  Visiteur.  Prix,  Fr.  2.50.  pp.  163.  Two 
plans  and  many  illustrations,  including  a view  of  the 
abbey  in  1659,  from  Chorographia  Sacra  Brabantice. 

G.  Boulmont,  Vade-mecum  du  Touriste,  Pr.  50  c.  pp.  47. 
Plan  and  illustrations.  A handy  little  guide,  extracted 
from  the  Guide  Complet. 

A.  Van  Gele,  Guide  dans  les  Ruines,  Pr.  (probably)  50  c. 
pp.  31.  Sketch  plan  and  illustrations,  including  the 
crypt,  broken  in  but  not  repaired  (1897),  the  interior 
of  the  bakehouse,  etc.,  which  are  not  in  M.  Boulmont’s 
guides. 


/?  de  Namut 


{Proceedings  in  1913. 


An  account  of  the  first  excursion  for  this  year  was  printed 
at  page  41 1 of  volume  xxii. 

The  second  summer  meeting  took  place  on  the  7th  and 
8th  of  August,  Mr.  John  Bilson,  F.S.A.,  kindly  acting  as  guide. 
The  members  assembled  on  Thursday,  7th  August,  at  York 
Minster,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  Dean  (Dr.  Purey 
Cust)  in  a graceful  speech.  Mr.  Bilson  gave  an  address  on  the 
growth  of  the  church.  After  luncheon  the  churches  of  Kirk 
Hammerton  and  Nun  Monkton  were  visited.  On  Friday, 
8th  August,  members  proceeded  to  the  churches  of  Askham 
Bryan,  Healaugh,  Wighill,  and  Bolton  Percy.  The  Rev.  R.  H.  M. 
Cooke  gave  an  address  at  Healaugh  Church,  and  the  Rt.  Rev. 
the  Bishop  of  Beverley  pointed  out  the  leading  features  of  the 
church  of  Bolton  Percy.  Mr.  Bilson’s  notes  on  the  churches 
described  by  him  are  intended  for  the  most  part  as  a supple- 
ment to  the  information  which  is  already  available  in  print, 
but  he  gives  us  a more  extended  notice  of  Wighill  Church. 

The  third  meeting,  on  September  26th,  included  Pontefract, 
Darrington,  Womersley,  and  Campsall,  and  was  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Sydney  D.  Kitson,  F.S.A. 

KIRK  HAMMERTON. 

Kirk  Hammerton  presents  an  unusually  perfect  and  complete 
example  of  a pre-Conquest  church,  built  in  the  English  manner 
of  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Norman  Conquest. 
The  plan  of  the  original  church  consists  of  a chancel  13  ft. 
8 ins.  long  by  10  ft.  9 ins.  wide,  a nave  21ft.  4 ins.  long  by 
13  ft.  6 ins.  wide,  and  a western  tower  9 ft.  square  (all  internal 
dimensions).1  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  (3  lights)  is  an 
insertion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century.  In  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel,  between  a small  lancet  window  inserted 

1 See  J.  T.  Micklethwaite’s  Something  The  plan  does  not  show  the  second 
about  Saxon  Church  Building,  in  the  (blocked)  doorway  on  the  south  side  of 
Archeological  Journal,  liii,  321  (tig.  20).  the  nave. 
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in  the  13th  century  and  a semicircular  arched  window  inserted 
late  in  the  12th  century,  may  be  seen  traces  of  an  original 
window.  The  piscina  basin  is  a 12th  century  capital  reversed, 
below  a later  pointed  arch.  By  its  side  is  a simple  recess, 
apparently  of  the  13th  or  14th  century,  with  a narrow  arch  of 
gritstone  which  may  possibly  have  been  built  of  material  from 
the  original  north  wall  of  the  nave.  The  chancel  arch  is  semi- 
circular, of  two  orders,  on  jambs  of  the  same  plan,  with  imposts 
of  rough  square  projecting  blocks.  The  south  doorway  of  the 
nave  is  semicircular  arched,  with  a pilaster  strip  on  each  side 
continued  around  the  arch  as  a hood,  with  imposts  crudely 
moulded  on  the  lower  edge.  Further  to  the  east  is  a narrower 
blocked  door,  with  pilaster  strips  internally.  The  square- 
headed  window  in  this  south  wall  is  a 14th  century  insertion. 
In  the  13th  century,  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  was  removed 
for  the  addition  of  a north  aisle,  of  which  there  onlv  now  re- 
mains  the  tall  arcade  of  two  bays,  with  a cylindrical  central 
pier.  The  tower  arch  is  semicircular,  5 ft.  ioins.  wide,  and  lias 
apparently  had  impost  blocks.  The  west  doorway  of  the  tower 
lias  a recessed  angle-shaft  on  each  side,  with  crude  capital  of 
Hie  cubic  type,1  and  an  arch  of  two  orders  not  well  related  to 
the  jamb  plan.  The  belfry  windows  have  mid-wall  shafts,  and 
big  through  imposts. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  tire  original  church  are  its 
great  proportionate  height  and  thin  walls  ; its  large  masonry  of 
grit-stone  ; the  subordination  of  the  chancel  arch  and  west 
doorway,  indicating  a late  date  in  its  period  ; the  shafted 
jambs  and  capitals  of  the  west  doorway ; and  the  mid-wall 
shafts  of  the  belfry  windows. 

John  Bilson. 

NUN  MONK TON  CHURCH. 

The  church  was  described,  with  plan  and  other  illustrations, 
in  The  Churches  of  Yorkshire  (Leeds,  T,  W.  Green  and  Co.,  1S45), 
li,  90-11 1.  There  is  also  a short  illustrated  note  upon  it  in 
the  York  volume  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  (1847), 
IT-  34N36.  A view  of  the  interior  as  “ restored”  was  published 
in  The  Architect  of  Dec.  13,  1873. 

Nun  Monkton  was  a priory  of  Benedictine  nuns,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen.2  Nothing  seems  to  remain  above  ground 

1 See  G.  Baldwin  Brown,  The  Arts  2 Victoria,  County  History , Yorkshire, 

in  Early  England  (London,  1903).  n,  98,  iii,  122. 
lig-  49A. 
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beyond  the  western  part  of  the  nave,  which  forms  the  present 
church.  The  plan  in  The  Churches  of  Yorkshire  shows  the  make- 
shift wall  which  closed  the  existing  fragment,  of  five  bays  in 
length,  towards  the  east  ; this  was  superseded  by  the  present 
east  end  when  the  church  was  “ restored  ” some  forty  years 
ago.  The  nave  is  about  27  feet  wide  internally,  with  walls 
about  5 feet  in  thickness  (there  are  no  aisles).  The  side  walls 
have  a wall-passage  in  front  of  the  windows,  opening  into  the 
nave  by  a tall  and  wide  arch  in  front  of  each  window,  and 
between  each  window  is  a pair  of  narrow  arches  springing  from 
capitals  at  the  same  height,  with  a trefoil-headed  opening  over 
each  pair ; the  jambs  are  shafted  and  annulet  ted,  with  a 
profusion  of  nail-head  or  dog-tooth  ornament.  The  window 
bays  and  the  narrower  bays  between  them  are  divided  by  wall- 
shafts,  starting  above  the  high  sill-string,  but  the  nave  has 
never  been  vaulted.  The  arrangement,  which  is  somewhat 
unusual,  is  simply  an  elaboration  of  the  Anglo-Norman  clearstory 
wall-passage  motive,  and  the  particular  treatment  here  may  have 
been  inspired  from  the  somewhat  earlier  work  in  the  nave  of 
Ripon.  The  west  doorway,  semicircular  arched  within  a gabled 
projection,  is  one  of  the  latest  examples  of  the  elaboration  of 
the  latest  Romanesque  motives  which  seem  to  have  spread 
around  York  from  Archbishop  Roger’s  work  in  the  Minster,1 
The  doorway  is  flanked  by  niches  in  the  wall,  and  on  the  face  of 
the  buttresses.  Above  are  three  shafted  lancet  windows,  rising 
in  the  gable,  which  is  finished  by  the  small  tower  which  is  built 
on  detached  piers  internally. 

The  character  of  the  work  indicates  the  order  in  which  the 
parts  which  have  survived  were  built.  Continuing  the  eastern 
parts  which  have  disappeared,  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the 
nave  appear  to  have  been  built  as  high  as  the  string-course 
below  the  windows,  and  the  west  wall,  including  the  doorway 
and  its  flanking  niches,  up  to  the  string-course  which  is  stepped 
up  at  the  west  end,  before  very  much,  if  anything,  of  the  parts 
now  surviving  above  this  string  had  been  built.  Of  the  work 
above  this  string,  the  existing  eastern  parts  show  earlier  charac- 
teristics than  the  other  parts  westward,  and  the  lancet  windows 
in  the  west  end  are  still  more  advanced.  The  tower  was  not 
part  of  the  original  scheme,  but  was  a modification  introduced 
while  the  work  was  in  progress.  All  was,  of  course,  continuous 

1 Chapter-house,  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Malton  ; south  doorway  of  Askham 
York  ; west  doorways  of  Selby  and  Old  Bryan,  etc. 
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work,  of  which  the  earliest  parts  now  surviving  may  date  from 
quite  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  but  the  completion  cannot 
be  placed  much,  if  any,  earlier  than  the  second  quarter  of  the 
13th  century. 

J John  Bilson. 

ASK  1 1AM  BRYAN  AND  ASKHAM  RICHARD. 

These  two  churches,  both  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th 
century,  are  examples  of  a type  of  plan  which  is  rather  un- 
common— a simple  oblong  comprising  nave  and  chancel  of  the 
same  width  and  height,  under  one  continuous  roof,  without  any 
architectural  division  between  them.  They  have  no  tower,  but 
a bell-turret  on  the  west  gable. 1 

Askham  Bryan  has  been  considerably  “restored,”  but  its 
east  end  is  practically  untouched  externally,  and  has  three  very 
narrow  windows,  with  a vesica  over  them.  The  outer  doorway 
of  the  south  porch  has  two  shafts  in  each  jamb,  with  volute 
capitals,  and  scalloped  capitals  to  the  inner  jambs  ; its  arch 
is  semicircular,  of  three  orders,  richly  ornamented  ; the  inner 
order  has  a roll-chevron,  and  the  middle  order  a lozenge  pattern, 
overlying  a large  roll,  while  the  outer  order  has  a roll-chevron 
on  each  side  of  the  angle  ; the  spandrels  of  the  chevrons  have 
leaf  carving  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  the  chapter-house  of 
St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  York.  There  is  a priest’s  door  on  the 
south  side,  but  the  side  windows  seem  to  be  entirety  modern. 
If  we  could  see  a drawing  or  photograph  of  the  church  before 
its  restoration,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
original  side  windows  were  narrow  slits  like  the  east  windows, 
and  whether' the  doorway  of  the  porch  lias  been  removed  from 
the  main  south  wall.2  The  17th  century  pulpit  remains. 

Askham  Richard  was  largely  rebuilt  some  35  years  ago,  but 
it  has  a good  original  south  doorway,  simpler,  and  possibly 
slightly  earlier,  than  that  at  Askham  Bryan  ; the  arch  has  two 
well  moulded  orders,  with  a plain  inner  order.  The  doorway 
of  the  vestry,  doubtless  the  north  doorway  reset,  is  of  the  same 
late  12th  century  date,  though  it  has  been  called  “ Saxon  ” ! 

John  Bilson. 

1 JBumby,  near  Pocklington,  is  another  Gothic  Architecture,  i,  plates  1 and  2. 
example  ol  much  the  same  date.  Its  2 Canon  Dixon’s  MSS.  mentions  a 
bell-turret  and  some  other  details  are  brick  porch  as  added, 
illustrated  in  J.  K.  Col  lings’  Details  of 
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HEALAUGH  CHURCH. 

The  foundation  of  the  church  at  Healaugh  probably  goes 
back  to  the  earliest  days  of  Northumbrian  Christianity.  The 
pillow  stone  of  a Celtic  priest,  dug  up  about  1840,  suggests 
a date  earlier  than  the  Synod  of  Whitby.  The  stone  has  since 
been  lost. 

The  earliest  parts  of  the  present  building  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  first  half  (probably  near  the  middle)  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  represent  a plan  of  the  usual  aisleless  nave  and  chan- 
cel type.  Of  this  there  remain  the  structure  of  the  nave, 
with  its  fine  south  doorway,  the  chancel  arch,  and  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel,  with  the  very  perfect  corbel-table  to  the 
eaves.  The  south  doorway  has  a semi-circular  arch  of  three 
orders,  of  which  the  inner  is  plain,  the  second  is  ornamented 
with  beak-heads  over  a roll,  while  the  outer  order  has  a number 
of  figures,  human  and  otherwise,  of  which  the  central  ones 
appear  to  be  grouped  ; perhaps  they  represent  the  Assumption. 
Surrounding  this  is  a hood-moulding,  ornamented  with  the  chev- 
ron. The  arch  springs  from  two  shafts  on  each  side  with  square 
inner  jambs,  all  with  capitals.  It  is  possible  that  one  of  the 
capitals  has  been  replaced.  The  chancel  arch  is  supported  by 
short  shafts,  richly  carved  with  a basket  pattern,  standing  on 
upright  blocks  of  plain  stone. 

The  north  aisle  was  added  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  with  an  arcade  of  three  semi-circular  arches  springing 
from  piers  of  four  attached  shafts  with  volute  capitals  and  square 
abaci.  The  arcade  has  received  such  severe  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  restorer  (probably  in  i860)  as  to  have  lost  a good 
deal  of  its  character.  There  are  also  two  small  windows  in  the 
north  aisle  wall  of  the  same  date,  as  well  as  an  exceptionally 
graceful  priest’s  door  inserted  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel, 
with  volute  capitals  and  good  mouldings. 

The  chancel  seems  to  have  been  extended,  and  its  north 
chapel  added  during  the  fifteenth  century.  Two  inserted  win- 
dows on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  and  the  west  window  of 
the  tower  (which  has  been  largely  rebuilt),  seem  to  date  from  the 
end  of  this  century. 

In  the  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  the  inter- 
esting altar  tomb  of  Thomas,  the  first  Lord  Wharton,  the 
victor  of  Solway  Moss.  At  Kirkby  Stephen  there  is  another 
tomb  to  his  memory,  rather  larger,  but  less  carefully  finished  ; 
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but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  bodies  of  the  knight  and  of  at 
least  one  of  his  wives  lie  at  Healaugh.  The  tomb  is  of  alabaster, 
and  Lord  Wharton’s  figure,  in  complete  armour,  rests  between 
those  of  his  wives,  Eleanor  Stapleton  and  Ann  Talbot,  His 
head  rests  upon  his  tilting  helmet,  and  his  feet  on  a bull,  one 
of  his  supporters. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  tomb  are  two  panels,  each  con- 
taining the  effigies  (upright)  of  his  two  sons  and  their  wives, 
and  between  each  pair  the  arms  of  Wharton  impaling  those  of 
the  wives.  Sir  Thomas  the  elder  married  Ann  Radclyffe,  and 
Sir  Henry  married  Joan  Mauleverer. 

On  the  north  side  the  daughters  and  their  husbands  are 
similarly  presented.  Agnes  married  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  and 
Joan  married  William  Penyngton. 

At  the  head  of  the  tomb  are  three  shields,  in  the  centre 
Wharton,  and  on  each  side  Wharton  impaling  (i)  Stapleton; 
(2)  Talbot.  At  the  foot  is  the  following  inscription  : - 

“ Gens  Whartona  genus,  dat  honores  dextera  victrix 
Tres  Aqui  Ion  ares  regni  finesque  guberno 
Bina  mi  hi  conjux,  Stapleton  juvenem  Elionora 
Prole  beat  : fovet  Anna  senem  Stirps  clara  Salopii 
Nati  equites  bini,  Thomam  Sussexa  propago 
Anna  facit  patrem,  Sine  prole  Henricus  obibat 
Binae  it  idem  natae,  Penlentono  Joanna  Gulielmo 
Agnes  Musgravo  conjux  seeunda  Ricardo.” 

On  the  chamfer  round  the  tomb  is  the  legend  : — - 

“ Thomae  hie  Whartoni  Elionorae  uxoris  et  Annae, 

Unicus  en  tumulus  corpora  trina  tegit 

His  thalamo  vivens  jungor,  moriensque  sepulchro 

De  Christe  His  summi  Jungar  in  arce  poli.”1 

R.  H.  M.  Cooke. 

WIGHILL. 

Much  information  about  Wighill  is  to  be  found  in  the  late 
Mr.  H.  E.  Chetwynd-Stapylton’s  paper,  The  Stapeltons  of  York- 
shire, in  vol.  viii  of  this  Journal.  The  late  Mr.  R.  H.  Skaife’s 
MS.  Collections  for  the  history  of  the  Ainsty,  now  in  the  library 
of  our  Society  (M.  224),  contains  a mass  of  information  about 
Wighill  church,  including  copies  of  all  the  monumental  inscrip- 
tions. See  also  Dodsworth’s  Yorkshire  Church  Notes,  1619-1631 
(Yorks.  Archaeological  Society,  Record  Series,  xxxiv),  pp.  144-5. 

3 There  is  a good  description  of  this  monument  and  its  heraldry  in  the 

Herald  and  Genealogist,  i,  182, 
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In  the  course  of  the  recent  reparation  of  the  church,  a stone 
carved  with  interlacing  ornament  was  found  inside  the  south 
wall  of  the  nave,  below  the  east  jamb  of  the  easternmost  win- 
dow, and  it  has  been  left  uncovered.  There  is  a similar  small 
fragment  on  the  north  jamb  of  the  pier  between  the  nave  and 
the  chancel. 

Apart  from  these  reused  fragments,  the  earliest  parts  of  the 
church  represent  a rebuilding  of  about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century,  in  the  form  of  a simple  aisleless  nave,  with  a rectangu- 
lar chancel.  Of  this  12th  century  church  some  parts  of  the 
structure  remain,  though  considerably  altered  in  later  times. 
Its  chief  feature  is  the  beautiful  south  doorway,  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  its  kind  in  Yorkshire.  Each  jamb  has  a pair  of 

shafts,  of  which  the  outer  is  larger  and  coursed,  and  the  inner 

smaller  and  monolithic.  The  bases  are  moulded  with  a shallow 
hollow  above  a quarter-round.  The  capitals  of  the  outer  shafts 
are  carved  with  figures,  and  those  of  the  inner  shafts  and  of 

the  jambs  with  interlacings  and  leafage.  The  abaci  have  a 

hollow  chamfer  beneath  a flat  face,  which  is  decorated  with  a 
star  ornament.  The  arch  is  semicircular,  of  three  orders.  The 
inner  order  is  moulded,  with  an  angular  fillet  between  two  rolls, 
which  is  also  the  profile  of  the  jambs  below  it.  The  middle 
order  is  carved  with  small  subjects,  and  the  outer  order  with 
beak-heads  over  a large  roll.  The  hood  is  ornamented  with 
chevrons.  A later  stoup  has  been  inserted  in  the  east  jamb  of 
the  doorway. 

About  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  an  aisle  was  added  to 
the  north  side  of  the  nave,  with  an  arcade  of  four  bays.  The 
low  piers  consist  of  four  attached  keel-shaped  shafts  ; the  bases 
are  of  the  ‘ attic  ’ type,  and  the  capitals  have  plain  hollow 
bells,  without  abaci.  The  arches  are  semicircular,  of  two  cham- 
fered orders  ; note  the  chamfer-stops  over  the  easternmost  pier, 
and  simpler  ones  over  the  next  pier. 

The  priest’s  doorway  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  and 
the  window  to  the  east  of  it  seem  to  date  from  the  13th 
century,  when  the  chancel  may  have  been  extended  eastward, 
though  the  eastern  part  now  represents  a later  rebuilding. 

A restored  window1  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  seems  to 
be  an  insertion  of  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent  ary.  Shortlv 

v 1 This  window  was  doubtless  restored  p.  76),  and  the  glass  was  inserted  as  a 
in  Dr.  Jessop’s  time  (see  Canon  Dixon’s  memorial  to  him  (vicar,  1839  to  1863). . 
MSS.,  ii,  71,  quoted  in  Skaife’s  MSS., 
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after  this  time  the  manor  of  Wighill  was  acquired  by  Sir  Brian 
Stapleton,  of  Carlton1  (d.  1394),  and  from  his  second  son,  Sir 
Miles  (d.  1400),  the  Stapletons  of  Wighill  descended  ; and  it 
is  probable  that  much  of  the  later  work  in  the  church  was  due 
tc  their  initiative. 

During  the  15th  century  the  church  underwent  considerable 
alteration.  The  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle  was  rebuilt,  and 
the  aisle  probably  re-roofed,  and  windows  were  inserted  in  other 
parts  of  the  church.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel,  and  the 
easternmost  windows  on  its  north  and  south  sides  are  of  this 
time,  and  may  indicate  a rebuilding  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
chancel,2  though  I am  not  certain  that  this  eastern  half  of  the 
chancel  has  not  been  again  rebuilt  in  comparatively  modern  times. 
Under  the  easternmost  window  on  the  south  side  is  a piscina 
with  octagonal  basin  (the  corbel  is  new),  under  a cinquefoiled 
ogee  arch.  Next  to  this  are  three  sedilia,  with  ogee  heads,  and 
west  of  these  is  a recess  covered  by  what  seems  to  be  a reused 
grave  slab.  The  western  tower  was  also  built  in  the  15th 
century.  The  weather-mould  on  the  east  face  of  the  tower 
proves  that  when  the  tower  was  built,  the  roof  of  the  nave  had 
a higher  pitch  than  the  present  roof,  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
there  is  good  reason  for  attributing  to  Sir  William  Stapleton. 

We  come  next  to  some  considerable  works  which  are  certainly 
later  than  those  just  described.  The  inscription  on  the  modern 
brass3  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  says  that  Sir  William 
Stapleton  (cl.  1503)  restored  and  enlarged  the  church.  I have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  precise  documentary  authority  for 
this  statement,  but  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  accepting  it  as 
accurate.  The  works  in  question  are  the  addition  of  the  chapel 
of  the  B.V.M.  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  eastward  of  the 
previously  existing  north  aisle  of  the  nave  ; the  roofs  of  the 
nave  and  south  porch  ; and  the  insertion  of  certain  windows 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  uncusped  heads  of  the  lights  (as 
also  in  the  windows  of  the  chapel). 

The  chapel  opens  from  the  chancel  by  a low-pitched  seg- 
mental arch  of  two  chamfered  orders,  and  from  the  east  end 
of  the  north  aisle  by  a half-arch.  It  is  lighted  by  two  two- 
light  windows  on  the  north,  and  by  a three-light  window  on 

1 Yorks.  Archcool.  Journal,  viii,  240,  in  characters  which  seem  to  be  of  the 

382.  15th  century. 

2 On  a stone  outside  the  east  end,  a Erected,  I think,  during  Dr.  Hiley’s 
below  the  east  window,  is  lightly  mcised  vicariate. 

what  may  possibly  be  read  as  hrjton, 
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the  east.  This  last  was  covered  by  a modern  vestry1  of  poor 
construction,  which  was  removed  during  the  recent  reparation, 
revealing  the  interesting  and  unusual  treatment  of  an  external 
projection  to  this  window.  The  stone  base  of  the  altar  was 
found  inside  the  east  window,  and  to  the  south  of  it  a small 
piscina,  with  a circular  basin,  under  a pointed  arch  slightly 
ogeed,  with  an  attached  shaft  below  which  had  been  cut  away. 
The  chapel  retains  its  original  roof,  with  moulded  principal 
rafters  and  purlins.  The  architectural  character  of  the  chapel, 
and  especially  the  uncusped  heads  of  the  window  lights,  indicate 
a date  somewhere  near  1500.  Sir  William  was  the  first  Staple- 
ton  who  is  known  to  have  been  buried  in  the  chapel,2  and  his 
slab  commemorates  his  first  wife,  Margaret  Pickering.  His 
second  wife,  Jane  Tunstall  (d.  1508),  also  willed  her  body  to  be 
buried  in  the  chapel.3  Dodsworth's  notes  of  1622  record  the 
arms  of  Sir  William  impaling  those  of  his  first  wife  as  then  in 
the  east  window  of  the  ‘ north  quyer,’  while  in  the  ‘ north 
window  ’ were  represented  his  son,  Sir  Brian  (d.  1518)4 *  and 
his  wife,  Jane  Threlkeld,  with  their  arms,6  and  their  fourteen 
children.6  All  these  considerations  indicate  that  the  chapel  was 
built  by  Sir  William. 

The  roof  of  the  south  porch  shows  two  coats  of  arms,  that 
on  the  north  bearing  the  Stapleton  lion,  and  that  on  the  south 
the  three  combs  of  Tunstall,  the  arms  of  Sir  William's  second 
wife.  The  roof  of  the  nave  so  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
south  porch  that  we  need  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  it  to  the  same 
period. 

The  only  other  pre-Reformation  works  which  remain  to  be 
noticed  (except  the  monumental  slabs,  of  which  more  presently) 
are  the  font,  and  the  roughly  worked  but  interesting  oak  benches 
in  the  nave,  which  seem  to  date  from  the  15th  century.  Some 
of  the  bench  ends  have  sockets  in  the  top,  apparently  intended 
for  candles.  Some  later  fittings  are  noticed  below. 


1 The  building  of  this  vestry  by  Dr. 
Jessop  is  recorded  in  Canon  Dixon’s 
MSS.,  ii,  72. 

2 Test.  Ebor.,  iv,  221.  Will  dated 
14  Dec.,  1503  ; pr.  19  Dec.,  1504. 
“ Sep.  in  eccl.  mea  par.  de  Wyghall, 
in  capella  B.M.,  ex  parte  boriali  ejusdem 
ecclesiae.”  Executors  to  find  a priest 
to  celebrate  in  the  said  chapel. 

3 Test.  Ebor.,  iv,  273.  Will  dated 

24  Feb.,  1507-8  ; pr.  23  March,  1507-8. 

“To  be  beryd  in  the  paryshe  chyrche 
of  Wyghall,  in  ye  chapel  1 of  our  Lady, 
in  the  northe  parte  of  the  same  chyrche  ; 
w1  my  husband.” 

VOL.  XXIII. 


41  Test.  Ebor.,  v,  94.  Will  dated 
4 July,  1518  ; pr.  26  Sept.,  1518.  “ To 

be  bur.  in  the  chapel  1 of  our  Lady,  in 
the  north  ylle  of  the  paroche  churche  of 
Wighall.” 

6 This  is  doubtless  the  Threlkeld 
shield  ( argent  a maunch  gules)  now  in  the 
east  light  of  the  easternmost  window  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  In  the 
west  light  of  the  same  window  is  another 
of  the  shields  recorded  by  Dodsworth — 
Argent  three  lozenges  gules.  The  other 
heraldic  glass  recorded  by  Dodsworth 
has  disappeared. 

6 Dodsworth' s Church  Notes,  144. 

H 
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During  the  second  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  some 
considerable  works  were  carried  out  in  the  church,  including  the 
* stoothing  ’ of  most  of  the  walls,  and  the  addition  of  a barrel 
lath-and-plaster  ceiling  to  the  roofs  of  the  nave  and  chancel. 
The  chapel  was  converted  into  ‘ the  Hall  pew  ’ ; the  most 
important  Stapleton  monument  in  the  church,  the  tomb  of 
Robert  Stapleton  (d.  1635),  was  moved  from  the  chapel  to  its 
present  position  in  the  western  bay  of  the  north  aisle  ; and 
other  Stapleton  memorials  were  also  removed  from  the  floor 
of  the  chapel.1  Little,  however,  appears  to  have  been  done  to 
remedy  the  seriously  defective  condition  of  the  walls  and  roofs, 
the  repair  of  which  was  carried  out  in  the  course  of  the  exten- 
sive works  of  reparation  of  1912-3,  when  the  ‘ stoothings  ’ 
were  removed  from  the  walls,  and  the  plaster  ceilings  from  the 
roofs.  It:  is  desirable  to  put  on  record  here  some  particulars 
of  what  was  then  done,  beyond  what  has  incidentalfy  been 
mentioned  above,  confining  this  notice  to  points  which  have 
some  relation  to  the  archaeological  interest  of  the  church. 

The  plan  here  reproduced  shows  the  church  as  it  was  before 
the  recent  reparation  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1912. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  the  weather-mould  on 
the  east  face  of  the  tower  indicates  a roof  of  higher  pitch  than 
the  present  roof  of  the  nave.  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
the  latter  was,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  merely  the  earlier  roof 
modified  by  lowering  its  pitch,  but  it  was  found  that  this  was 
not  the  case.  The  nave  roof,  as  was  proved  by  the  curves  of 
its  arched  ribs,  was  an  entirely  new  construction,  of  lower  pitch 
than  its  predecessor  which  existed  when  the  tower  was  built, 
and  its  similarity  to  the  roof  of  the  south  porch  places  it  with- 
out doubt  among  the  works  of  Sir  William  Stapleton’s  time.  Its 
design  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  nave  and  chancel  roofs  of 
Bolton  Percy  church,  and  in  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Thomas  Pereson,  sub-dean  of  York  and  rector  of 
Bolton  Percy,  by  his  will  of  17  June,  1490,  left  6s.  Sd.  to  the 
vicar  of  Wighill,2  i.e.  William  Burton,  whose  slab  has  been  re- 
placed in  the  floor  of  the  chapel.  The  design  of  the  nave  roof 
was  very  defective,  in  respect  of  the  high  position  of  its  tie, 
and  the  effect  was  a thrusting  out  of  the  walls.  An  attempt 
had  been  made  to  counteract  this  by  the  insertion  of  tie- 
beams,  but  these  had  been  removed,  apparently  when  the  plaster 
ceiling  was  put  up,  when  the  original  timbers  were  injured  by 

1 Yorks.  Archceol.  Journal,  viii,  394,  2 Test.  Ebor.,  iv,  54, 

431.  Canon  Dixon’s  MSS.,  ii,  72. 
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this  alteration  ; and  further  movement  of  the  walls  was  only- 
prevented  by  the  insertion  of  iron  rods  to  tie  them  together. 
Much  of  the  original  carpentry  of  the  roof  remained,  though  it 
was  beyond  mere  repair.  The  roof  was  reconstructed  on  the 
old  lines,  reusing  the  original  arched  ribs  and  such  other  timbers 
as  it  was  possible  to  reuse,  and  inserting  tie  rods  to  prevent 
thrust  on  the  walls.  The  roof  of  the  western  half  of  the  chancel 
was  an  old  trussed-rafter  roof,  and  that  of  the  eastern  half  was 
a similar  but  much  lighter  roof  of  modern  construction,  probably 
dating  from  the  repair  of  Dr.  Jessop’s  time.  These  roofs  have 
been  reconstructed,  and  ceiled  with  oak.  Nothing  remained  to 
show  how  the  junction  of  the  nave  and  chancel  roofs  was 
effected,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  chancel  arch  was  removed 
in  the  alterations  of  Sir  William  Stapleton’s  time.  The  chapel 
retains  its  original  roof,  and  the  roof  of  the  north  aisle,  probably 
dating  from  the  15th  century  rebuilding  of  the  aisle  wall,  has 
been  reconstructed  on  the  old  lines. 

The  altar  rail  and  the  pulpit  date  from  the  second  quarter 
of  the  17th  century,  the  period  of  the  refitting  of  Bolton  Percy 
church,  the  time  when  the  influence  of  Laud  and  his  school 
was  making  itself  felt  in  the  direction  of  greater  decency  in 
church  arrangement.  The  altar  rail,  which  seems  to  have  been 
adapted  when  the  vestry  (now  removed)  was  built  in  Dr.  Jessop’s 
time,  has  been  re  fixed.  The  pulpit,  which  had  been  converted 
into  a reading-desk,  has  been  restored  to  its  original  use.  Its 
place  had  been  taken  by  a pulpit  which  was  turned  out  of 
Bishopthorpe  church,  and  given  to  Dr.  Jessop1 — an  inferior 
specimen  of  * churchwarden  ’ gothic.  The  box  pews  have  been 
removed,  and  their  panelling  has  been  reused  to  form  a dado 
around  the  walls.  The  low  screen  between  the  chancel  and  the 
nave  has  been  constructed  of  18th  century  balusters  which  were 
previously  worked  in  with  the  pewing. 

In  relaying  the  floors,  the  old  paving  was  reused  as  far  as 
possible,  and  all  the  memorial  slabs  were  replaced  in  the  same 
positions  as  before.  The  Stapleton  slabs,  which  were  removed 
from  the  floor  of  the  chapel  when  the  Hall  pew  was  made,  and 
set  against  the  walls,  have  been  relaid  in  the  floor  of  the  chapel, 
now  used  as  the  vestry,  but  of  course  there  is  no  certainty 
that  they  are  in  their  original  relative  positions.  The  tomb 
of  Robert  Stapleton  remains  where  it  was  fixed  at  the  west 
end  of  the  north  aisle  when  it  was  removed  from  the  chapel  in 

1834- 


* Canon  Dixon’s  MSS.,  ii,  76, 
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I add  a list  of  the  Stapleton  memorials  in  the  church,  in 
chronological  order,  with  their  present  positions.  In  the  case 
of  those  slabs  which  have  been  relaid  in  the  floor  of  the  chapel, 
their  previous  position  is  indicated  by  the  descriptions  within 
brackets.  The  memorial  tablets  on  the  walls  of  the  chancel 
have  been  refixed  either  in  precisely,  or  very  nearly,  the  same 
positions  as  before.  A full  transcript  of  the  inscriptions  will  be 
found  in  the  Skaife  MSS.,1  which  includes  all  the  memorials, 
Stapleton  and  other,  in  the  church.  The  relationships  of  the 
various  members  of  the  Stapleton  family  can  best  be  followed 
in  Mr.  J.  W.  Clay’s  pedigree  of  the  family,  in  his  edition  of 
Dugdale’s  Visitation  of  Yorkshire  (i,  170-176). 

Floor  of  chancel,  north  side,  west  of  the  altar  rail.  A large 
blue  stone  slab,  with  the  indents  for  effigies  of  knight  and 
lady,  with  two  shields  above  them,  within  a marginal  inscription 
with  quatrefoiled  angles  ; from  which  all  the  brasses  have  been 
reaved.  If  this  is  a Stapleton  memorial,  which  of  course  is 
not  at  all  certain,  it  would  seem  that  it  can  only  be  that  of 
Sir  John  Stapleton  (d.  1455)  and  his  wife,  Margaret  (d.  1465), 
daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Norton.  She  willed  her  body  to  be 
buried  in  the  priory  church  of  Clementhorpe,2  and  Mr.  H.  E. 
Chetwynd-Stapylton  says3  that  Sir  John  was  also  buried  there, 
giving  Lady  Margaret’s  will  as  a reference,  but  neither  her 
will  nor  her  husband’s4  says  so. 

Floor  of  chapel,  second  from  east  (west  wall  of  nave,  to 
north  of  tower  arch).  William  Burton,  vicar  of  Wighill,  d. 
21  March,  1498-9.  Will  7 March,  1498-9. 5 “ To  be  beried 
in  the  church  yerd  of  Allhalows  of  Wighall,  a litell  frome  the 
qwher  dore,  opon  the  sowth  sid.6  To  the  paving  of  the  qwher 
xs.”7  It  was  probably  in  his  time  that  the  later  alterations 
to  the  church  were  carried  out. 

Floor  of  chapel,  fourth  from  east  (wall  of  north  aisle,  near 
its  east  end).  Sir  William  Stapleton  (d.  1503),  and  his  first  wife, 
Margaret  (Pickering).8 

Floor  of  chapel,  third  from  east  (south  wall  of  tower).  Sir 
Brian  Stapleton  (d.  1518). 


1 Some  of  them  are  given  in  Dods- 
worth's  Church  Notes,  145. 

2 Test.  Ebor.,  ii,  270. 

3 Yorks.  Archceol.  Journal,  viii,  388. 

4 Test.  Ebor.,  ii,  181. 

6  Test.  Ebor.,  iv,  160.  Skaife’s  Wighill 
MSS.,  p.  36. 

6 It  seems  to  be  almost  certain  that 


this  was  one  of  the  slabs  removed  from 
the  chapel  when  the  Hall  pew  was  made. 

7 This  may  possibly  indicate  a later 
date  for  the  15  th  century  work  in  the 
chancel  than  that  which  I have  suggested 
above. 

8 One  of  the  shields  in  the  roof  of  the 
south  porch  refers  to  his  second  wife, 
Jane  Tunstall  (d.  1508). 
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Floor  of  chapel,  fifth  from  east  (wall  of  north  aisle,  near  its 
east  end).  Jane  (Threlkeld),  wife  of  last  (d.  1542). 

Floor  of  north  aisle  of  nave,  east  end.  Alice  (Aske),  d.  1521, 
first  wife  of  Christopher  Stapleton.1 

Tomb  now  in  the  west  bay  of  the  north  aisle,  formerly  in  the 
chapel.  Robert  Stapleton  (d.  1635). 2 

Floor  of  chapel,  first  from  east  (north  wall  of  tower,  west 
corner).  Henry  Stapleton  (d.  1673-4),  son  of  last. 

Floor  of  chancel,  north  side.  Henry  Stapleton  (d.  1723), 
son  of  Sir  Philip. 

South  wall  of  chancel,  and  north  aisle  of  nave,  near  east  end. 

Henry  Stapleton  (d.  1746), 3 and  his  son  Philip  (d.  1768). 

North  wall  of  chancel.  Henry  Stapleton  (d.  1779),  son 

last,  and  his  wife  Harriot  Warton  (d.  1791).  Their  names  are 

also  added  in  the  middle  of  Sir  William  Stapleton’s  slab,  floor 

of  chapel,  fourth  from  east.  T „ 

r John  Bilson. 


BOLTON  PERCY. 


The  church  was  described,  with  plan  and  other  illustrations, 
in  The  Churches  of  Yorkshire,  vol.  i.  Sir  Stephen  Glynne’s 
note  has  been  printed  in  the  Yorks.  Archceol.  Journal,  xii,  437. 
See  also  R.  H.  Skaife’s  MS.  Collections  for  the  history  of  the 
Ainsty  (Bolton  Percy). 

The  following  notes  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Crosthwaite,  Bishop  of  Beverley,  rector  of  the  church : — 

Domesday  records  a church  and  a priest  at  Bolton  Percy, 
but  the  present  church  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century. 

In  the  course  of  the  works  of  1905,  a base  of  a respond 
shaft,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century,  was  found  walled 
in  the  foundation  of  the  north-east  respond  pier  of  the  nave,  and 
near  by  was  a fragment  of  a capital  of  possibly  the  same  date. 
These  fragments  may  indicate  the  addition  of  an  aisle  or  aisles 
at  this  time.  The  font  belongs  to  the  same  period  (either  late 
12th  or  early  13th  century). 

The  erection  of  the  present  church  was  undertaken  by  Thomas 
Parker,  who  was  rector  from  1411  to  1423.  The  church  was 
consecrated  in  1424,  whence  we  infer  that  he  did  not  live  to 
see  his  work  completed.  The  late  Canon  Raine  stated  that 
Parker  was  Treasurer  of  York  Minster,  and  the  Canon  expressed 


1 This  slab  is  in  three  pieces,  of  which 
the  middle  one  has  been  reversed. 

2 Yorks.  Archceol.  Journal,  viii,  431. 


3  North  wall  of  chancel,  and  floor  of 
chancel.  Helen  Webb  (d.  1777)  was  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Stapleton’s  widow 
by  her  second  husband,  Bernard  Webb. 
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the  opinion  that  he  probably  had  command  of  the  Minster 
workmen,  which  might  explain  the  excellence  of  the  workman- 
ship displayed  in  this  church. 

The  chancel  is  a remarkably  hne  and  dignified  work ; it 
consists  of  three  bays,  divided  externally  by  buttresses  finished 
with  pinnacles,  with  a battlemented  parapet  between  them.  The 
east  window  is  of  five  lights,  and  the  side  windows  of  three 
lights,  with  a priest’s  door  under  the  middle  window  on  the 
south  side.  In  the  east  bay  on  the  south  side  is  a piscina, 
and  west  of  it  triple  sedilia  with  ogee  crocketted  canopies, 
which  are  singularly  beautiful.  On  the  north  side  of  the  middle 
bay  is  a contemporary  vestry,  in  the  east  window  of  which, 
of  three  lights,  there  are  some  fragments  of  15th  century  glass. 
The  floor  of  the  vestry  has  been  raised,  and  the  piscina  on  the 
south  side  is  now  only  just  above  the  floor  level  ; across  the 
south-west  corner  is  a dished  stone  shelf. 

There  has  been  a chapel  at  the  east  end  of  each  of  the 
aisles.  The  piscina  in  the  south  chapel  still  remains.  The  altar 
slab  of  each  of  these  chapels  was  found  buried  beneath  the  floor 
in  1905,  and  they  are  now  preserved  in  the  Steeton  Chapel. 

The  oldest  wood  fittings  in  the  church  are  (1)  the  lower  part 
of  the  rood  screen,  on  the  east  side  of  which,  facing  east,  are 
old  oak  stalls,  which  formerly  had  misericords  ; and  (2)  the 
screen  which  separates  the  eastern  bay  of  the  north  aisle  from 
the  nave.  The  upper  part  of  this  screen  has  been  cut  off.  The 
panels  have  been  painted  with  a diaper  pattern,  on  which  are 
shields  of  arms,  one  of  which  is  Fairfax  impaling  Ryther,  the 
arms  of  Sir  Guy  Fairfax,  who  built  Steeton  Hall  c.  14 77,  and 
in  1495  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  Bolton  Percy  church.  The 
chapel  enclosed  by  this  screen  is  called  the  Steeton  Chapel. 

The  pewing  in  the  nave  and  aisles,  which  is  unusually  com- 
plete, dates  from  1631.  In  the  first  parish  register  (1571-1696) 
it  is  recorded  (fo.  153)  that — 

“ Thys  yeere  the  pi/he  churche  of  Bolton  pcy  was  furnij’hed 
withe  new  Jeates  and  aljo  the  chaunjell  and  the  ffont  and 
Jeates  appointed  to  the  Auntient  howjes  for  man  & wiffe.” 

The  pulpit  was  erected  in  1715,  the  gift  of  Sir  William  Milner 
(second  register,  fo.  30). 

Between  the  years  1866  and  1870  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Creyke,  then  rector  of  Bolton  Percy,  repaired  the  east  window, 
relaid  the  floor  of  the  chancel,  and  provided  new  stalls  and 
seats.  His  work  was  done  entirety  at  his  own  cost. 
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In  the  year  1890  the  roofs  of  the  nave  and  the  aisles  of 
the  church  were  lined  with  wood.  Hitherto  the  stone  slabs 
which  cover  the  church  had  had  no  lining  beneath  them.  This 
work,  as  was  the  case  with  other  works  undertaken  during  the 
incumbency  of  the  present  rector,  was  paid  for  by  a general 
subscription. 

This  work  brought  to  light  an  interesting  fact  in  regard  to 
the  structure  of  the  roofs,  namely  that  the  principal  beams 
run  from  the  ridge  to  the  walls  of  the  aisles  in  one  piece, 
resting  of  course  on  the  wall  above  the  nave  arcade  and  upon 
the  aisle  wall.  It  is  probable  that  this  fact  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  stability  of  the  structure. 

In  1905  a general  work  of  internal  renovation  was  under- 
taken under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bilson.  The  colour- work  was 
removed  from  the  pillars  and  the  stone-work  of  the  windows, 
bringing  to  light  interesting  traces  of  decoration.  The  plaster 
of  the  walls  was  repaired  throughout.  The  floor  of  the  nave  and 
aisles  was  reduced  to  one  uniform  level.  Heretofore  the  floor 
of  the  south  aisle  had  been  about  8 inches  lower  than  the  floor 
of  the  nave  and  north  aisle.  The  whole  of  the  old  pewing  was 
refitted,  and  so  far  as  possible  placed  in  what  was  believed  to 
be  its  original  arrangement.  The  pulpit  was  removed  from  the 
easternmost  pillar  of  the  nave  (where  it  faced  north),  and  placed 
in  front  of  the  southern  respond  of  the  chancel  arch — a position 
quite  the  best  for  its  command  of  the  whole  church — and  the 
reading  desk  moved  to  a corresponding  position  northward. 

The  fact  that  the  church  is  unusually  large  made  it  possible 
to  leave  a little  space  at  the  west  end  of  each  aisle,  as  well 
as  part  of  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  a little  space  out- 
side the  chancel,  open  and  unoccupied.  This  clearing  away 
of  the  seats  which  formerly  occupied  these  spaces  has  added 
considerably  to  the  general  effect  of  spaciousness,  which  is"  one 

si -A 

of  the  characteristics  of  the  church. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  BOLTON  PERCY  CHURCH. 

The  building  of  the  whole  church  has  usually  been  attributed 
to  Thomas  Parker  (rector  1411-1423),  but  I think  that  there 
is  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  built  more  than  the  chancel. 
Drake  records  his  epitaph,  which  was  in  the  church  on  the 
south  side  of  the  altar,  thus : — “ Orate  pro  Thoma  Parker 
quondam  rectore  hujus  eccl.  ac  ejusdem  fabricatore.”  He  adds 
that  “ the  builder  did  not  live  to  see  it  consecrated,  for  we  find 
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that  a commission  issued  out,  dated  July  8,  1424,  to  the  bishop 
of  Dromore  to  dedicate  the  parish  church  of  Bolton  Percy, 
and  the  churchyard  ; also  the  high  altar  of  the  church,  newly 
erected  and  built. ”J  The  chancel  is  obviously  richer  work  than 
the  rest  of  the  church,  which  is  not  only  simpler,  but  indicates 
a more  advanced  date  in  the  15th  century.  The  eastern  respond 
piers  of  the  nave,  as  high  as  the  tops  of  the  capitals,  were 
built  with  the  chancel  ; their  detail  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  chancel  arch  piers,  and  the  courses  of  the  masonry  range. 
When  the  nave  came  to  be  built,  the  walls,  both  north  and 
south,  were  made  thinner  than  was  originally  intended,  and  their 
inner  face  was  set  back  within  the  line  of  the  shaft  on  each 
side  ; the  toothings  originally  left  for  the  thicker  walls  still 
show.  The  pier  plan  of  clustered  shafts  of  the  eastern  responds 
was  changed  for  the  simple  octagonal  plan  of  the  piers  westward. 
The  internal  facing  of  the  chancel  is  all  fair  ashlar.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  the  wall  under  the  northern  half 
of  the  window  is  ashlar-faced  ; beyond  this  to  the  south,  and 
to  the  south  wall,  the  masonry  is  rubble  for  plastering,  as  also 
in  the  north  aisle  (inside).  Evidently  we  have  here  evidence 
of  two  distinct  building-campaigns,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
there  was  some  interval  between  the  two. 

Another  idea  which  it  seems  to  me  there  is  reason  to  contest 
is  the  current  attribution  of  the  representations  of  archbishops 
in  the  glass  of  the  lower  part  of  the  east  window  of  the  chan- 
cel to  the  archbishops  whose  arms  now  appear  below  them.  The 
glass  of  this  window,  a tine  example  of  the  15th  century 
York  school,  has  undergone  two  separate  stages  of  reparation, 
the  history  of  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  relate  in  some 
detail. 

In  the  second  register  (fo.  41),  we  find  under  the  year  1720 
this  entry  : — “ Hoc  Anno  omnes  Fenestrae  Cancellorum  de  Novo, 
una  cum  Vitreo  depicto  hinc  inde  collecto,  et  in  ordinem  digesto, 
instructae  fuerunt,  sumptibus  T.L.  Rectoris.”  This  was  Thomas 
Lamplugh,  a grandson  of  archbishop  Lamplugh,  and  rector  of 
Bolton  Perc}^  from  1716  to  1747.  Gent,  in  his  account  of 
Bolton  Percy  church,1 2  says  : “ As  to  the  painted  Glass,  which 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Lamplugh  has  been  at  the  Charge  to 
preserve,  as  appears  by  these  Letters,  T.L.  1720,  it  was  moved 
from  several  Parts  of  the  Church  into  the  beautiful  Choir  before- 

1 Drake’s  Eboracum,  386.  Torre,  135.  2 Gent’s  History  of  Rippon  (York, 

1733),  P-  5i  of  Appendix. 
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mention’d.  In  the  first  N.  seems  the  Representation  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour  : Also  a small  Figure  of  Abraham  offering  up 
his  Son  Isaac.  In  the  Second,  is  St.  Elizabeth  and  St.  John 
Baptist.  In  the  East  Window  are  four  Archbishops,  and  St. 
Andrew  in  the  Middle.  In  the  first  South  Window,  next  the 
Altar,  is  St.  Peter ; the  second,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  our 
Saviour  ; the  third,  a young  Bishop,  &c.  Besides,  there  are 
several  Coats  of  Arms.”1 

The  east  window  was  restored  in  1866  by  archdeacon  Creyke, 
who  published  an  account  of  it.2  In  this  he  says  that  “ with 
the  exception  of  the  faces  of  four  of  the  figures  (the  fifth  was 
altogether  wanting),  and  considerable  portions  of  their  rich 
Vestments  (sufficient  happily  to  determine  their  exact  form  and 
colour),  the  rest  of  the  window  consisted  of  small  pieces  of  every 
possible  shape  and  colour,  and  joined  together  simply  with 
the  view  apparently  of  preserving  them  from  destruction,  but 
without  any  harmony  or  congruity  of  the  pieces  with  each  other, 
which,  indeed,  from  their  fragmentary  condition,  was  impracti- 
cable. All  honour,  therefore,  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Lanrp- 
lugh.”  He  goes  on  to  say  : “ These  five  Figures  are  reported 
to  be  those  of  Archbishop  Scrope  (who  must  have  presented 
Parker  to  the  rectory  in  the  close  of  his  Episcopate),  Bowett, 
Kempe,  and  Boothe,  successively  Archbishops  of  York  from 
1405  to  1451.  On  what  authority  these  figures  have  been 
identified  with  these  Prelates  I do  not  know,  but  I have  no 
grounds  on  which  to  gainsay  it.  The  fifth  of  these  figures, 
which  stood  in  the  centre,  was  called  a St.  Andrew,  but  could 
not  possibly  be  the  effigies  of  that  Saint,  from  the  character 
of  the  part  of  the  vestment  which  remained.  It  was  more 
probably  the  representation  of  another  Archbishop,  converted 
into  a St.  Andrew  (for  what  reason  I cannot  guess,  as  the 
Church  is  not  dedicated  to  him),  by  placing  across  the  figure, 
instead  of  the  Pastoral  Staff  or  Crozier  borne  by  all  the  others, 
two  bands  of  yellow  glass,  saltierwise,  as  the  St.  Andrew’s  Cross 
is  always  figured.  It  is  very  possible  it  may  have  represented 
Archbishop  Neville,  who  was  next  in  succession  to  the  other 
four  here  represented.”  The  window  was  restored  by  Messrs. 
Warrington,  of  London. 

What  we  see  now  are  representations  of  five  bishops  with 
the  arms  below  them  of  the  five  prelates  named  by  archdeacon 

1 Percy  quartering  Lucy,  etc.  Restored  1866.  By  Stephen  Creyke, 

2 A Brief  Account  of  the  East  Window  Dec.  1,  1866  (York,  J.  L.  Foster,  Printer, 
of  All  Saints’  Church,  Bolton  Percy,  Gazette  Office,  1866). 
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Creyke.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  arms  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  date  of  the  five,  Neville  being  last  (south  end), 
and  that  the  painting  of  the  Bowett  arms  is  modern  ; also  that, 
though  the  mitres  and  halos  of  the  two  northern  lights  are 
modern,  parts  of  the  mitres  and  halos  of  the  other  three  lights 
(centre  and  the  two  to  the  south)  seem  to  be  old.  Whether  the 
arms  belong  to  the  panels  containing  the  figures  or  not  (and  of 
this  there  is  no  certainty),  the  five  prelates  named  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  represented  with  halos.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  we  may  discard  the  current  attribution,  and  believe  that 
the  figures  represent  five  saint  archbishops,  possibly  Paulinus, 
Chad,  Wilfrid,  John  of  Beverley,  and  William. 1 

John  Bilson. 


THE  SEPTEMBER  MEETING. 

The  third  meeting  was  held  on  September  26th,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county.  Pontefract  was  the  place  of 
assembly,  but  on  this  occasion  only  the  Hermitage2  was  visited. 
Since  the  Society’s  last  examination  the  garden  attached  to 
the  Hermitage  has  been  built  over,  but  the  rock  excavations 
seem  to  be  well  cared  for. 

On  arriving  at  Darrington,  the  old  dove-cote,  now  converted 
into  a Church  House,  and  what  appeared  to  be  the  tithe  barn, 
were  noticed,  but  the  interest  chiefly  centred  in  the  church, 
which  with  the  other  buildings  seen  during  the  day  was  well 
described  by  Mr.  Sydney  D.  Kitson,  F.S.A.  Attention  was 
drawn  to  a fine  effigy,  on  the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary, 
of  one  of  the  Scargill  family,  in  chain  mail.  It  was  remarked 
that  the  knee  pieces,  which  appeared  to  be  of  cuir  bouilli,  were 
tied  with  cords,  and  that  in  the  arms  of  Scargill,  upon  the 
shield  borne  by  the  knight,  the  ermine  was  depicted  with  nine 
tails.  The  sculpture,3  formerly  at  Cridling  Park,  is  now  preserved 
from  the  elements,  it  having  been  brought  inside  the  church 
and  built  into  the  east  wall  of  the  south  aisle. 


1  Other  particulars  of  archdeacon 
Creyke’s  restoration,  and  a record  of 
what  was  done  in  the  chancel  under 

Messrs.  Atkinson,  the  York  architects, 
will  be  found  in  this  pamphlet,  and  in 
another  pamphlet  which  he  published 
in  1870  ( A few  remarks  on  the  Recent 

Restoration  of  the  Chancel  of  Bolton  Percy, 
by  Stephen  Creyke.  York,  printed  by 
J.  L.  Foster,  13,  High  Ousegate,  1870). 


2 An  excellent  account  of  the  Hermi- 
tage, given  on  the  occasion  of  the  Society’s 
visit  in  1870  by  the  late  Rev.  James  Fow- 
ler, F.S.A.,  is  printed  in  The  Report  of  the 
Excursion  to  Pontefract,  31  Aug.,  1870 
(pp.  22-26). 

3 A paper  on  this  piece  of  sculpture 
appeared  in  the  Yorkshire  Archccol. 
Journal  (xi,  17),  written  by  the  late  Mr. 
Richard  Holmes. 
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At  Womersley  church  the  crucifix,1  discovered  in  1867 
below  the  floor  of  the  nave,  was  shown  to  the  party.  An  effigy 
in  this  church,  attributed  to  a member  of  the  family  of  New- 
march,  is  clad  in  chain  mail,  and  has  three  heater-shaped  shields 
on  each  knee  piece.  The  shield  upon  the  left  arm  is  charged 
with  five  fusils  in  less. 

On  reaching  Campsall  the  fine  church  was  first  examined 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Kitson,  who  subsequently  explained 
the  plan  and  architectural  features  of  the  mediaeval  rectory, 
now  used  as  a vicarage  house.  Singularly  little  is  known  of 
the  history  of  this  house.  But  when  the  vicarage  was  ordained 
by  Archbishop  Rotherham  in  1482,  a part  of  the  rectory  was 
reserved  as  a mansion  house  for  the  vicar.  The  older  parts 
of  the  building  were  assigned  by  Mr.  Kitson  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

1 A valuable  paper  by  the  Rev.  James  early  thirteenth-century  date,  was  printed 
Fowler,  F.S.A.,  upon  this  crucifix,  which  in  the  Yorks.  Archceol.  Journal  (ii,  35). 
he  considered  to  be  of  late  twelfth  or 


THE  LATE  TEMPEST  ANDERSON,  M.D.,  D.Sc. 


By  the  death  of  Dr.  Anderson  on  26th  August,  1913,  York- 
shire scholarship  has  lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  Al- 
though he  was  more  immediately  connected,  as  was  natural, 
with  the  city  of  York,  yet  Archaeological  and  Scientific  societies 
of  all  sorts  found  in  him  a hearty  supporter,  and  his  long 
connection  with,  and  the  warm  interest  he  always  took  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  were  such  that  we 
should  not  like  his  work  to  pass  into  a memory  unrecorded  in 
our  Journal. 

Born  at  Stonegate,  York,  in  1846,  he  was  educated  at  St. 
Peter’s  School,  1857-1864,  and  afterwards  at  the  London 
University.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  University 
College,  and  was  elected  a Fellow  of  it  ; and  in  1904  the 
University  of  Leeds  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science.  Embracing  the  medical  profession,  he 
took  special  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  eye,  and  soon 
established  a great  reputation  as  an  oculist  in  the  north  of 
England,  contributing  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  He  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Alpine  Club  in  1893  ; was  a Vice- 
President  of  the  British  Association,  at  whose  meetings  he  was 
a regular  attendant  ; had  been  Tyndall  Lecturer  on  volcanoes 
at  the  Royal  Institution  ; and  had  served  on  the  Councils  of 
the  Royal  Geographical,  the  Geological,  and  Linnean  Societies. 

“ Dr.  Anderson,”  says  the  Peterite,1  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  much  of  our  information,  “ was  for  many  years  the  moving 
spirit  in  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  and  both  as  Secre- 
tary and  President  laboured  hard  for  its  success.  He  presented 
it  with  a very  fine  lecture  theatre,  now  known  as  the  ‘ Tempest 
Anderson  Hall,’  which  was  opened  in  June,  1912,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  presented  with  his  portrait,  painted  by  Mr. 
William  Orpen,  A.R.A.,  as  a mark  of  the  Society’s  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  invaluable  work  which  he  had  done  for  it.” 

But  it  was  as  an  explorer  and  photographer  of  volcanoes 
that  he  acquired  a reputation,  which  may  well  be  termed  inter- 


1 The  Peterite,  December,  1913,  York,  H.  Morley  & Sons. 
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national.  His  practical  knowledge,  indeed,  in  this  department 
of  science  was  probably  unsurpassed.  He  visited  Mont  Pelee 
in  1902  as  the  accredited  representative  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  while  there  only  just  escaped  destruction  from  a sudden 
eruption  of  the  mountain.  He  had  visited  all  the  European 
active  and  extinct  volcanoes,  several  of  them  more  than  once  ; 
those  of  North  and  Central  America,  Hawaii,  and  New  Zealand. 
And  on  the  occasion  of  a visit  to  South  Africa  with  the  British 
Association  he  took,  amongst  other  pictures,  some  fine  photo- 
graphs of  the  Zambesi  Falls.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
on  his  way  home  from  a long-purposed  visit  to  the  volcanoes 
of  Java  and  the  Philippines.  An  attack  of  enteric  fever  seized 
him  in  the  Red  Sea,  which  quickly  proved  fatal.  He  was  buried 
at  Suez. 


NOTES  ON  YORKSHIRE  CHURCHES. 

(' Continued  from  Vol.  xx,  278.) 


Farnham. 

Nov.  18,  1863.  This  church  has  been  carefully  restored,  and 
is  in  very  good  case.  It  consists  of  nave  with  aisles,  large 
chancel,  and  western  tower  and  south  porch  ; the  aisles  carried 
to  the  west  wall  of  the  tower,  which  is  small  and  of  inferior 
work,  and  curiously  planted  within  the  nave,  and  not  filling 
up  its  whole  breadth,  carried  on  three  pointed  arches  on  piers 
quite  independent  of  the  nave  arcades,  and  having  a singular 
appearance,  but  strongly  built.  The  tower  itself  externally 
seems  to  rise  upon  the  roof  ; has  no  parapet,  but  four  poor 
pinnacles  and  square-headed  labelled  belfry  window  of  two  lights 
and  a very  plain  three-light  window  on  the  west  side.  The 
nave  has  arcades  of  four  arches  ; the  northern  are  Early  Eng- 
lish, with  circular  pillars  having  octagonal  caps.  On  the  south 
the  piers  are  loft}/,  all  octagonal  and  coarse  in  workmanship, 
probably  late  Perpendicular.  There  is  much  wall  westward 
of  the  arcades  with  octagonal  responds.  There  is  no  clerestory. 
The  roofs  are  all  new,  and  covered  with  stone  flags. 

The  windows  of  the  north  aisle  are  mostly  late  Perpendicular, 
labelled,  and  of  two  lights  ; but  at  the  east  of  the  north  aisle 

is  a Decorated  one  of  two  lights,  and  in  the  south  aisle  are 

two-light  Decorated  windows  set  very  closely. 

The  nave  is  fitted  with  new  open  benches,  of  a very  plain 
character,  and  there  is  an  organ.  The  chancel  is  spacious, 
and  a very  fine  specimen  of  good  Norman,  recently  put  in 
an  excellent  condition,  and  partially  reconstructed.  The  roof 
is  of  high  pitch.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed  and  lofty,  upon 
circular  columns  with  capitals  cf  Early  English  foliage. 

The  chancel  windows,  three  in  number,  on  each  side  are 

set  close,  each  single,  with  arch  moulding  and  shafts  of  one 

order,  and  having  hood  mouldings  continued  as  string-course. 
The  western  window  on  each  side  is  lychnoscopic,  and  a trefoil 
lancet.  The  east  window  has  three  Norman  windows  of  equal 
size,  with  shafts  and  mouldings,  and  in  the  gable  above  are 
two  long  windows  of  the  same  character.  The  buttresses  at 
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the  east  end  are  flat.  On  the  south  is  a priest’s  door  with 
one  order  of  mouldings  and  shafts,  of  which  one  has  perished. 
The  hood  is  returned  in  a string-course,  and  there  is  a corbel 
table  under  the  parapet.  It  may  possibly  have  been  intended 
that  the  chancel  should  be  groined. 

The  south  porch  is  new,  and  the  roof  flagged  in  stone. 
Several  windows  have  new  stained  glass.  The  font  new. 

St.  Mary,  Goldsborough. 

April  21,  1864.  A nice  church,  in  excellent  condition,  and 
having  recently  undergone  a really  judicious  restoration,  not 
over-done.  The  plan  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  north 
and  south  aisles  to  the  former,  and  north  aisle  only  to  the 
latter  ; a western  tower,  and  north  porch.  The  walls  have 
been  much  renovated,  but  not  wholly  rebuilt  ; the  roofs  appear 
to  be  wholly  new,  and  are  of  good  pitch,  and  covered  with 
slate.  The  chancel  is  of  equal  height  with  the  nave,  which 
has  no  clerestory,  and  is  a continuation  of  it.  The  windows  of 
both  aisles  are  new  ones,  of  simple  Decorated  character,  of  two 
lights,  with  circles  in  the  heads,  most  of  which  are  foliated. 
The  nave  has  an  arcade,  of  three  pointed  arches,  on  the  north  ; 
the  pillars  octagonal  and  very  slender,  with  capitals  and  bases. 
On  the  south  are  only  two,  but  larger  pointed  arches,  east  of 
which  is  a wall  space  containing  a closed  window  and  a fine 
Perpendicular  tomb  set  under  an  arched  canopy.  The  arches 
of  the  south  arcade  spring  from  a large  octagonal  pillar,  with 
capital  of  foliage,  on  a square  base.  The  responds  on  the  north 
are  octagonal,  on  a corbel  of  foliage  ; those  on  the  south  similar. 
The  tomb,  above  mentioned,  has  a fine  ogee  crocheted  canopy 
under-groined,  and  ornamented  with  shields  charged  with  a 
fess  dancette.  The  effigy  is  destroyed,  but  the  sides  of  the 
tomb  are  enriched  with  panelling  and  shields,  with  the  names 
of  the  sons  on  the  north,  of  the  daughters  on  the  south  side. 
The  shields  bear  a cross  moline.  The  east  window  of  the  south 
aisle  is  Perpendicular,  of  three  lights,  and  in  this  arch  is  an 
ogee  piscina  trefoiled.  There  is  no  chancel-arch,  but  in  the  new 
coved  roof  of  the  chancel  is  an  arch  forming,  as  it  were,  the 
division  from  the  nave.  The  chancel  is  of  good  proportions, 
and  fitted  with  stalls.  In  the  nave  all  the  seats  are  open  and 
new.  The  chancel  has  some  Early  English  portions,  a single 
lancet  both  north  and  south  near  the  east  end.  On  the  south 
are  two  Decorated  windows  of  two  lights,  one  transomed  as  if 
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lychnoscopic.  There  are  on  the  south  three  sedilia,  equal,  and 
in  one  compartment,  each  with  trefoil  head  having  good  deep 
mouldings,  and  on  shafts  with  moulded  capitals.  Eastward 
of  which  is  a trefoil-headed  niche,  with  double  piscina.  The 
east  window  is  a plain  one,  probably  transitional  from  Early 
English  to  Decorated  ; has  five  lancet  lights,  beneath  a general 
pointed  arch,  and  the  two  end  lights  being  lower  than  the 
others,  have  each  a circle  over  them.  This  window  is  filled 
with  stained  glass,  as  a thank-offering  by  Louisa,  Countess- 
Dowager  of  Harewood. 

The  wall  of  the  sacrarium  is  coloured  with  diapered  pattern, 
as  also  the  spandrels  of  the  sedilia.  There  is  one  pointed  arch 
north  of  the  chancel  opening  to  the  aisle,  and  a considerable 
wall  space.  The  arch  is  on  circular  columns  with  moulded 
capitals.  The  east  end  of  the  aisle  is  enclosed  as  a vestry. 

There  are  some  good  sepulchral  remains  in  the  chancel. 
On  the  south  an  effigy  of  a knight,  cross-legged,  in  coat  of 
mail,  on  a panelled  altar-tomb,  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
hands  are  joined  in  prayer,  and  on  the  shield  are  the  arms  of 
(sic),  a cross  moline,  all  well  preserved.  On  the  north  is  another 
cross-legged  effigy,  upon  a low  tomb,  of  earlier  character, 
below  an  arch  in  the  wall,  opening  through  to  the  aisle.  The 
head  is  under  an  ogee  canopy,  with  well-preserved  foliage.  The 
arms  have  disappeared  from  the  shield.  An  angel  figure  near 
the  feet  is  broken.  The  font  is  new  ; bowl  octagonal,  on  central 
stem,  surrounded  by  marble  shafts.  The  pulpit  of  stone,  with 
marble  pillars,  forming  part  of  a low  stone  screen  dividing  the 
chancel.  The  tower-arch  is  pointed,  with  continuous  mouldings, 
rather  small  and  narrow.  The  south  doorway  of  the  nave  is 
Norman,  with  two  courses  of  moulding,  beak  heads  and  chevrons, 
and  shafts  with  small  cushion  capitals. 

The  tower  is  Perpendicular,  embattled,  with  eight  small 
crocheted  pinnacles,  and  divided  by  two  strings.  The  west 
window  single  and  trefoiled,  and  no  west  door ; the  buttresses 
shallow,  and  at  the  angles.  Belfry  windows  double,  each  of 
two  lights,  with  transoms  and  obtuse  arches,  showing  a late 
period.  On  the  second  stage  is  a heraldic  shield,  bearing  the 
cross  moline.  To  the  north-east  is  an  octagonal  stair  turret. 

There  is  a new  north  porch,  and  within  it  an  original  pointed 
doorway,  with  a cylindrical  moulding. 

There  is  much  new  stained  glass  in  the  church. 
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ANGLIAN  AND  ANGLO-DANISH  SCULPTURE  IN 

THE  WEST  RIDING, 

With  Addenda  to  the  North  and  East  Ridings  and  York, 
and  a General  Review  of  the  Early  Christian 
Monuments  of  Yorkshire. 

By  W.  G.  COLLING  WOOD,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

In  the  West  Riding  there  are  147  stones  bearing  “ Anglo- 
Saxon  ” ornament  at  42  sites,  not  counting  separately  the  stones 
of  single  monuments  already  re-erected.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  fragment  from  Dewsbury  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  Wakefield  and  Ripon  stones  in  York  Museum,  and  nine 
others,  known  by  description  but  not  seen  and  drawn  from  the 
originals  by  the  writer  of  this  article.  Thirty-one  stones,  classed 
by  previous  writers  as  pre-Norman,  are  also  described  or 
mentioned,  making  the  total  number  of  West  Riding  examples 
under  notice  190  from  66  sites.  A few  from  other  parts  of  York- 
shire not  formerly  collected  are  now  given  in  the  addenda. 

As  before,  all  the  carved  sides  of  the  stones  are  figured, 
except  where  illustration  would  be  superfluous.  All  the  drawings 
in  this  paper  are  reproduced  to  the  uniform  scale  of  one-twelfth 
(one  inch  to  the  foot),  with  a few  exceptions  noted  as  they 
occur.  Drawings,  rather  than  photographs,  have  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  design  of  the  carvings.  The 
knots  in  plaits  are  indicated  as  “ J.R.A.”  with  a figure,  referring 
to  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen’s  “ analysis  of  interlaced  ornament, 
with  localities  ” in  Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Scotland, 
part  2.  As  index  of  style,  A means  the  Anglian  as  opposed  to 
B,  the  Danish  or  Scandinavian  type  ; and  C marks  stones  of  a 
third  class,  here  taken  to  be  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
transitions  between  these  main  divisions  are  noted  as  AB,  AC, 
and  BC.  Reasons  for  this  classification  and  inferences  from  a 
general  survey  of  the  subject  are  deferred  to  the  later  part  of 
the  paper,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  consider  and  place  in 
order  these  West  Riding  stones,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
Yorkshire  monuments  already  described  in  this  Journal,  vols. 
xix,  xx,  and  xxi. 
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Aberford. — The  old  church,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Norman  tower,  was  pulled  down  in  i860,  and  three  fragments 
of  early  monuments  were  taken  to  the  vicarage,  where  they  have 
been  kept  in  the  garden. 


The  cross-arm  a,  b is  of  red  sandstone,  9!  inches  high, 
12  inches  wide,  and  6 inches  thick.  The  pattern  is  chiselled 
and  hacked  in  neat  workmanship  ; the  side  a is  rather  more 
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deeply  cut  than  b,  and  the  ground,  where  shown,  is  pecked. 
The  cross  has  been  free-armed,  without  a wheel,  but  it  is  not 
earlier  than  the  transition  to  B style,  as  indicated  by  the  rings 
in  the  knots.  The  pelleted  pattern  of  b also  suggests  this 
period.  With  the  open  plait  of  the  centre  compare  heads  at 
Kirkby  Wharfe,  Collingham,  and  Saxton.  (AB.) 

The  broken  head  c,  d,  e,  f seems  also  to  have  been  free- 
armed, though  the  restoration  in  dotted  lines  is  only  meant  as 
tentative,  for  it  might  have  had  a “ hammer  ” top,  as  it  bears 
the  late  Anglian  “ lorgnette.”  It  is  of  dark  brown  sandstone  ; 
the  fragment  measures  19  by  8 inches,  with  a thickness  of 
5f  tapering  to  5 inches  at  the  neck  and  6 inches  across  the 
bosses.  The  pattern  is  hacked  in  relief,  with  a smooth  ground. 
At  the  foot  of  the  cross  in  c is  a dragon.  (AB  or  AC.) 

The  shaft  g,  h,  i,  j is  of  a very  close-grained  freestone 
resembling  limestone,  but  with  a distinct  “ bait.”  It  measures 
22  inches  in  length,  iof  to  10  inches  in  width,  and  7J  to  7 
inches  in  thickness.  The  ground  is  hacked  flat  ; the  flat  strap- 
interlacing is  hacked,  and  shows  the  irregularities,  bifurcations, 
and  pellets  which  mark  the  B period.  The  plait  of  g is  very 
carelessly  treated  ; colouring  would  conceal  defects,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  bungled  design  could  have  been  left 
as  it  stands.  But  j,  on  the  other  hand,  gains  a certain  pictures- 
queness by  its  loose  drawing,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that 
later  basket-plaits  seem  to  be  intentionally  built  of  curved  lines. 
The  tenth  century  T _LT  pattern  of  h here  passes,  as  at  Lasting- 
ham,  into  a plait ; similar  instances  occur  at  Dacre  (Cumber- 
land), and  Forteviot  and  Inchbrayock  (Scotland).  The  upper 
part  of  the  stone  is  evidently  the  neck  of  a cross,  which  has 
had  an  offset,  as  suggested  with  dotted  lines,  which  was  knocked 
off  to  make  the  stone  serve  for  building  ; this  connects  it  with 
the  type  of  free-armed  cross  with  offsets  or  shoulders,  in  exam- 
ples of  the  transition  from  Anglian  to  Danish.  (Late  AB.) 

Acomb  Park. — Mr.  George  Benson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  tells  me  that 
some  fragments  supposed  to  be  here  have  not  been  found. 

Adel  (museum). — Headstones  with  rude  patterns ; see 
Journal  Brit . Archceol.  Assoc.,  xx,  60,  347,  xxvii,  77  ; Reports 
Assoc.  Archit.  Societies,  1868,  ix,  204.  The  stone  figured  by 
Bishop  Browne  in  his  article  on  Lancashire  monuments  is  a 
fragment  17  inches  high  by  16  by  6 inches  ; its  arched  top  is 
broken  off.  The  face  is  ornamented  with  a great  circle  filled 
with  smaller  circles  and  semicircles,  and  dots  in  the  spaces 
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marked  out  by  these  incised  lines  ; rectilineal  forms  radiate 
from  the  great  circles.  The  back  has  a similar  but  not  identical 
design.  There  is  some  general  resemblance  to  the  stone  of 
Macutrenus  (British  Museum,  from  Capel  Crai,  Defynnock, 
Brecon)  inscribed  in  Roman  letters  and  oghams,  and  it  might 
be  suggested  that  rude  stones  like  this  are  early  British  monu- 
ments of  the  kingdom  of  Elmet.  Incised  pattern  based  on  the 
circle  is  seen  on  the  back  of  the  Lancaster  head  (British 
Museum),  which  is  very  late  A in  type.  But  comparing  this 
ill-drawn  incised  ornament  with  that  at  Ecclesfield  and  Caw- 
thorne,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  they  represent  very  late 
and  rustic  work.  The  cutting  is  nearer  to  Norman  than  to 
Anglo-Saxon,  or  to  such  very  early  work  as  seen  in  the  Whit- 


horn group  of  Chi-Rho  crosses  ; it  is  clean  chiselled  in  V-shaped 
grooves,  J inch  deep,  and  the  edges  of  the  cuts  are  rounded 
off,  so  that  each  division  is  slightly  bombe  and  chiselled  smooth, 
as  in  the  diaper  slab  at  Birstall.  In  all  we  have  of  Anglian 
and  Danish  (A  and  B)  technique  this  is  unknown.  Further 
suggestions  come  from  comparison  with  other  headstones,  of 
which  there  are  two  at  Adel.  One  is  a fragment,  17  by  17  by 
5 inches,  and  the  other,  which  is  complete  though  broken  across, 
is  30  by  12  by  4 \ inches,  of  much  less  rude  and  unfamiliar 
work.  It  connects  the  series  with  such  forms  as  we  know  at 
Crathorne,  Lythe,  etc.,  and  the  headstone  at  South  Kilvington 
Church  (on  the  chancel  window-sill)  here  sketched  for  comparison. 
We  seem  to  get  a series  beginning  in  work  which  may  be 
eleventh  and  twelfth  century,  and  leading  up  to  thirteenth 
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or  fourteenth  century  forms.  All  this  stands  against  attributing 
a Celtic  origin,  merely  on  account  of  the  primitive  character 
of  the  design.  (C.) 

Aldborough  (near  Boroughbridge) . — A stone,  present  site 
unknown,  is  figured  in  Hubner’s  Insc.  Brit.  Christ.,  No.  172, 
with  the  inscription  : “ Corumi  as  from  this  place. 

In  the  Museum  Isurianum,  and  belonging  to  A.  S.  Lawson, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Aldborough  Manor,  are  four  fragments,  all  of 
the  same  cream-grey  freestone.  One  of  these  is  a little  piece 
of  the  arris  of  a shaft,  with  work  similar  to  that  of  the  three 
other  stones,  which  are  sections  of  a cross-shaft.  As  this  must 
have  been  one  of  the  finest  of  Anglian  crosses,  and  as  the 
isolated  fragments  hardly  give  an  idea  of  its  richness  and  variety, 
I have  ventured  to  join  up  the  sections,  supplying  the  missing 
parts  in  dotted  lines,  from  hints  provided  by  the  Cundall  shaft, 
which  is  similar  in  design,  though  less  elaborate. 

The  uppermost  fragment  a,  b,  c,  d is  11  inches  high,  and  in 
section  15  by  12,  tapering  to  14J  by  11J  inches.  The  second, 
e,f,g,h,  is  10  inches  high  and  15  by  13  in  section.  The  lower 
piece,  of  which  two  sides,  i and  l,  are  defaced,  is  12  inches 
high,  and  15  J by  13 \ inches  in  section.  The  narrower  side 
tapers  more  than  the  broader  side,  which  is  unusual  ; but  all 
faces  show  the  slight  entasis  which  is  usual  in  the  finest  shafts, 
and  indeed  necessary  to  take  off  the  stiffness  of  a straight 
arris.  This  fact  of  the  entasis  lends  probability  to  the  restora- 
tion, in  which  the  missing  panels  at  i and  l have  been  supplied 
by  continuing  fragments  of  design  in  the  style  of  Cundall  (this 
Journal,  xix,  315  and  plate).  The  upper  part  of  j is  suggested 
by  contemporary  panels  at  Heysham  (Lancs.)  and  Hoddam  (now 
at  Edinburgh).  A panel  may  be  missing  at  the  base  ; no  doubt 
more  above  ; so  that  the  whole  cross,  from  the  pedestal,  must 
have  stood  to  the  height  of  at  least  8 feet. 

All  the  work  is  ornamental  rather  than  symbolic  ; the  only 
panel  of  other  than  artistic  interest  is  that  at  j,  with  figures 
under  arches  and  gables  ; this  seems  to  represent  the  Raising 
of  Lazarus.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  figures  on  the  dexter 
side  are  defaced,  but  the  person  with  uplifted  hands  may  be 
Lazarus,  and  the  kneeling  figure,  looking  down  into  a square 
hole  with  an  object  like  a skull  in  it,  may  be  Mary  at  the 
sepulchre  ( John  xi,  31).  Such  motives  for  a grave-monument 
and  the  combination  of  two  subjects  in  one  picture  are  familiar 
in  Roman-Christian  design  of  earlier  ages. 
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As  in  the  Croft  and  other  fine  Anglian  stones,  the  designer 
does  his  best  to  avoid  stiffness  and  rigidity,  though  keeping  a 
general  effect  of  classical  orderliness.  Not  only  does  he  inten- 
tionally curve  his  main  contours,  but  he  draws  his  horizontal 
lines  “ freehand,”  with  a slight  S-curve.  Some  of  this  may  be 
accidental,  but  much  of  the  charm  of  the  work  is  owing  to  its 
treatment  as  an  artist’s  sketch,  not  ruled  and  measured  out  with 
geometrical  exactness. 

The  beast  at  c,  with  his  head  between  his  forelegs,  we  shall 
find  imitated  at  Collin gham  in  a later  style.  The  birds  of  b 
are  those  of  the  Croft  stone  and  the  Ormside  cup.  The  animals 
designed  in  flowing  lines  are  extremely  like  those  on  coins  of 
Eadberht  of  Northumbria,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 
The  plait  is  not  one  of  the  Celtic  knots  listed  by  Mr.  Romilly 
Allen  ; indeed,  the  work  has  no  Celtic  character  whatever.  It 
is  purely  Anglian  in  craftsmanship,  inspired  by  Italian  art.  (A.) 

Askham  Richard. — An  impost  with  a dragon-snake,  not 
plaited,  but  undulating  in  strong  curves,  and  continued  round  the 
edges  of  the  stone,  has  been  thought  to  be  pre-Conquest.  The 
modelling  of  the  surface,  however,  recalls  an  impost  at  Kirkstall 
Abbey  of  plaited  design,  and  a stone  at  Coverham  Abbey  {infra). 
There  is  no  definite  sign  of  pre-Norman  work  about  it,  though 
the  motive  is  no  doubt  traceable  to  the  dragons  of  the  Anglo- 
Danish  Age. 

Barnborough. — In  the  church  is  a shaft  72  inches  high,  and  in 
section  15  by  12  inches  tapering  to  13  by  11  inches.  At  the  top  it 
swells  out  a little,  perhaps  to  form  the  base  of  a lost  head.  The 
two  edges  bear  full-length  figures  in  high  relief ; below  them  is 
a pelleted  and  leafed  three-cord  plait.  The  front  bears  a cross 
in  relief  within  the  arris  mouldings,  which  are  treated  as 
pilasters  with  capitals  and  bases  ; the  rest  of  the  face  is  filled 
with  a late  trellis-pattern.  This  is  repeated  on  the  back.  The 
shaft  is  classed  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Innocent,  A.R.I.B.A.,  as  “ Late 
Norman  ” {Brit.  Assoc.  Handbook , Sheffield,  1910,  p.  94),  and 
it  is  certainly,  with  crosses  at  Rawmarsh  and  Thrybergh,  of 
no  earlier  type. 

Barwick-in-Elmet. — Two  carved  stones  of  early  character 
are  preserved  in  the  church,  showing  seven  ornamented  faces, 
one  destroyed.  Of  these  seven  faces  four  are  illustrated  (from 
photographs)  in  the  history  of  the  parish  by  the  late  rector, 
the  Rev.  F.  G.  Colman  (Thoresby  Society,  xvii,  p.  36,  1908). 
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Both  stones  are  of  a light  cream-coloured  and  close-grained 
material  (limestone  ?),  though  they  are  parts  of  different  monu- 
ments. The  first,  a,  b,  c,  d,  is  29  inches  in  height,  and  in 
section  15  by  inches  at  base,  tapering  to  13J  by  8 inches. 
The  second,  e,f,g,  is  274  inches  high,  10  inches  in  thickness, 
and  as  it  stands — with  one  face  trimmed  off,  no  doubt  for  use 
as  a building-stone — it  is  24  inches  wide. 

The  side  a bears  a late  plait,  with  perhaps  a snake-head 
at  the  loose  end  (compare  Spofforth  d)  ; the  ground  is  open 
and  the  ornament  hacked.  Face  b has  a double  scroll,  apparent- 
ly debased  from  the  Cimitile  pattern  (see  Collingham  k ),  but 
running  at  the  top  into  a pierced  plait  (one  strand  passing 
through  a hole  in  a broader  strand),  distinctly  characteristic 
of  the  Viking  Age  (tenth  and  eleventh  centuries),  though  the 
leaves  and  flowers  below  are  never  seen  in  Scandinavian  art 
of  that  period.  This  makes  a remarkable  combination,  and 
dates  the  design  approximately.  The  double-strap  basket-plait 
of  c is  chiselled,  but  d is  hacked  boldly  enough  to  show  the 
peck-marks  through  a thick  coat  of  whitewash.  Its  open  pattern 
of  free  design  recalls  a Viking  Age  stone  in  the  Roman  bust 
gallery  of  the  British  Museum.  Taken  with  the  rest  of  the 
evidence,  it  suggests  a survival  of  A forms  into  the  later  B 
period. 

The  second  stone  is  rough-cut  in  the  lower  part,  to  be  sunk 
in  the  earth  or  in  a very  large  socket-hole  ; perhaps,  as  at 
Hawsker,  the  base  was  built  round  it.  Face  e is  rudely  hacked 
with  irregular  spirals  (the  scrolls  of  A style  debased)  and  clumsy 
knots.  Among  them  is  a group  of  three  figures — two  small 
persons  holding  to  the  garments  of  a tall  person  who  puts  his 
hands  on  their  heads.  The  same  group  appears,  better  drawn, 
on  the  east  face  of  the  Nunburnholme  shaft,  and  has  the  addition 
there  of  birds  on  the  tall  figure’s  shoulders  ; the  birds  are  seen 
again  on  Kirklevington  y,  and  this  precludes  the  idea  that  the 
subject  is  Biblical,  for  in  all  these  early  stones  the  costume  of 
Christ  is  not  that  of  a contemporary  civilian  or  ecclesiastic. 
The  subject  of  Christ  blessing  the  children  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  represented  in  early  Christian  art.  But  at  Halton 
(Lancs.)  there  is  a similar  group  in  which  the  central  figure  is 
sitting,  and  apparently  ecclesiastical,  as  at  Nunburnholme. 
Both  seem  to  be  of  the  eleventh  century,  as  this  at  Barwick 
must  be  ; and  perhaps  the  meaning  is  to  represent  the  convey- 
ance of  inspiration,  symbolised  by  the  birds,  in  the  laying-on 
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of  hands  ; the  subject  of  “ Holy  Orders  ” is  not  unknown,  and 
would  be  suitable  for  the  gravestone  of  a priest.  The  rude  knot 
and  spiral  of  / and  the  grotesque  animal  of  g recall  very  late 
pre-Conquest  stones  at  Lancaster  and  elsewhere.  The  debased 
tree-pattern  seems  to  come  from  the  tree-scrolls  of  Thornhill 
and  Dewsbury,  inferior  at  Rastrick,  and  not  unlike  these,  though 
better  done,  on  the  font  at  Cawthorne.  The  rough  hacking  is 
late  in  our  series,  but  pre-Norman.  (C.) 

Bilton. — In  the  church  are  now  (November,  1913)  three 
stones  of  pre-Norman  type,  formerly  in  the  churchyard,  and 
described  in  Proc.  S.A.  Scot.,  ix,  177,  and  in  Bishop  Browne’s 
article  in  Trans.  Lane,  and  Cheshire  Ant.  Soc.,  v.  The  cross- 
base, photographed  by  Mr.  E.  Turner,  of  Boston  Spa,  in  1904, 
seems  to  have  been  removed. 

The  cross-head  a,  b,  c is  fixed  beneath  the  west  window,  on 
a bracket.  It  measures  21  inches  in  height,  by  19  inches  across 
the  arms  and  5J  to  5 inches  in  thickness,  not  counting  the 
projection  of  the  boss  in  front.  It  is  of  light-coloured  stone, 
elaborately  designed  and  in  parts  delicately  carved,  especially 
the  twists,  T±T  pattern  and  step  pattern  on  the  front  of  the 
wheel,  and  the  double  row  of  pellets  on  the  edge.  Round  the 
boss  in  the  centre  are  four  figures,  bearded  and  clothed,  holding 
hands,  the  feet  of  each  figure  entangled  in  a knot  to  which 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  serpent-head.  The  boss  has  a 
small  depression  in  the  centre,  not  deep  enough  to  hold  a jewel 
(as  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  in  some  cases,  e.g.  the 
Lancaster  head  in  the  British  Museum),  but  possibly  worn  by 
weathering.  The  back  cannot  now  be  seen  well,  but  has  ring- 
plaits  and  no  boss.  The  arm-ends  bear  different  knots.  The 
projections  at  the  lower  part  of  the  wheel  are  unusual,  and 
the  whole  design  is  of  very  late  type.  (BC.) 

The  shaft  d,e,/,g  is  of  light  freestone,  27  inches  high,  11 
to  6J  inches  wide,  and  6 inches  thick.  It  bears  an  unusual 
cable-edge,  imitating  a double-strand  cord  turned  round  a roll 
of  soft  material,  not  unlike  the  motive  of  Dewsbury  d,  e,  f, 
though  of  much  ruder  make.  The  ornament  is  all  hacked  and 
shallow.  On  d above  an  incised  pattern  formed  from  the  TJLT 
are  two  figures,  one  with  a knife  in  his  right  hand  and  taking 
hold  of  the  other  with  his  left  hand.  There  is  a representation 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  on  the  Kildalton  cross,  and  possibly  this 
may  mean  the  same  thing.  In  that  case  the  drawing  is  curiously 
infantile  ; Isaac  smiles,  as  a child  would  draw  a smiling  face, 
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and  Abraham  is  sorrowful,  with  his  mouth  turned  down.  He 
has  a beard  and  an  oddly  outstanding  ear  ; his  sleeve  is  tucked 
above  his  elbow.  The  shape  of  his  knife  is  evidently  that  of 
the  Viking  Age  (e.g.  Dr.  Schetelig’s  Vestlandske  Graver,  fig.  456), 
and  his  dress  is  fastened  in  front  with  a small  brooch.  The  dumb- 
bell shape  on  Isaac’s  coat  may  perhaps  be  a double  fibula  ; he  also 
wears  a torque  or  necklace,  “adorned  for  the  sacrifice.”  The  sinister 
arris  of  d,  which  is  also  the  dexter  arris  of  e,  has  been  splayed  off  to 
fit  the  stone  for  building-in,  as  a lintel  or  suchlike.  The  side  e 
has  an  AB  type  conventional  animal  above  an  interrupted  basket- 
plait.  On  / is  part  of  a figure  with  a band  across  the  waist, 
like  figures  from  Gainford  (Durham  Cath.  Lib.)  and  at  Canna. 
On  g is  incised  a man  above  an  incised  step-pattern  containing 
a cross,  possibly  meant  for  “Moses  striking  the  Rock.”  The 
whole  design  gives  the  impression  of  late  (eleventh  century) 
and  alien,  perhaps  Scottish,  influence,  such  as  we  found  at 
Stonegrave.  (BC.) 

The  stone  h,  i has  lost  some  of  its  breadth  ; the  face  h 
measures  15!  by  16  inches,  as  the  lower  part  is  splayed  away, 
perhaps  to  make  a corbel  for  building ; the  face  i is  19  by 
16  inches.  The  stone  is  tapering  upwards  to  6J  inches  thick, 
of  a light  buff  freestone,  coarsely  chiselled.  “The  Three 
Children  in  the  Furnace”  was  a favourite  early  Christian  motive. 
Here  the  figure  on  the  dexter  side  and  that  in  the  middle  have 
strongly  marked  ears  and  no  beard  ; the  last  has  a beard. 
The  ground  is  rather  deeply  cut  away,  but  the  surfaces  of  the 
figures  are  flat.  The  curved  basket-plait,  on  i is  also  very  flat, 
with  deeply  sunk  holes,  and  a row  of  tegulae  above,  as  though 
this  were  the  centre  part  of  a very  thin  hogback,  of  which 
we  have  seen  an  example  at  Lythe.  Here  the  ridge  is  cut  off 
as  well  as  the  ends.  The  treatment  of  the  hands  is  rather  like 
that  of  hands  in  the  cross-head  b,  and  still  more  like  some  rude 
(eleventh  century  ?)  work  at  Lancaster.  This  suggests  BC. 

Bingley. — The  runes  on  the  well-known  font  have  been 
illustrated  in  various  works,  but  the  patterns  on  the  other  sides 
of  the  stone  have  not  been  sufficiently  taken  into  account  as 
evidence  of  date,  and  consequently  of  the  kind  of  runes  which 
ought  to  be  expected  in  this  weatherworn  inscription.  One 
side,  in  addition  to  the  runes,  has  been  photographed  in  Mr. 
Francis  Bond’s  Fonts  and  Font  Covers,  but  no  fresh  opinion 
is  there  given  on  the  age  of  the  design.  This  can  surely  be 
fixed  from  the  clumsy  pelleted  ring-plait  of  the  south  side  and 
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the  pelleted  angular  knot  on  the  west,  as  late  C (late  eleventh 
century)  ; and  the  open  plait  on  the  north  side,  rudely  hacked, 
with  much  open  ground  and  with  flat  treatment,  is  verging  on 
Norman  work.  If  it  were  true  Norman  of  the  twelfth  century, 
we  should  expect  better  carving. 


BING  LEY  FONT 

If  this  date  is  approximately  true,  the  runes  cannot  refer 
to  the  eighth  century,  nor  could  they  be  the  Anglian  or  early 
runes  ; they  must  be  of  the  later  type.  The  Rev.  D.  H.  Haigh 
read  Eadberht  Batting  cyning  rihte  giban  ceste.  Nysode  Ongus 
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Bingaleahes,  “ Eadberht,  son  of  Eatta,  king,  uttered  a gracious 
ban.  Ongus  visited  Bingley  ” (this  Journal,  ii,  254).  George 
Stephens  in  his  latest  publication  ( The  Runes : Whence  came 
they?  1894,  p.  17)  translated,  “ Eadbierht  king  let  make  this 
dipstone  for  Ut.  Pray  for  his  soul,”  and  dated  it  about  768-70. 
Both  are  quite  impossible.  Dr.  Vietor  ( Die  Northumbrischen 
Runensteine) , apparently  reading  the  runes  as  Anglian,  gives  : — 

ft  SI[GER  or  B or  (E]  . . S 

. . . AN  . . NY  or  NIC 

. DD.ED 

This  he  appears  to  have  taken  from  photographs  and  not 
from  the  stone  itself.  If  two  photographs  in  lights  coming 
respectively  from  the  right  and  left  hand  are  combined,  the 
result  seems  to  justify  this  reading.  But  many  of  the  forms  so 
obtained  are  really  cracks  in  the  stone,  or  shadows  from  the 
roughnesses  of  the  surface,  and  not  carved  forms.  A careful 
examination  shows  that  reading  in  this  way  from  photographs 
is  illusory.  In  making  the  drawing  given  here,  I had  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  unusually  bright  day  and  a long  and  undisturbed 
morning.  I have  tried  to  show  the  remnants  of  carving  in 
strong  lines  and  the  roughnesses  and  cracks  with  shading,  making 
no  attempt  to  fit  the  forms  to  any  theory  of  their  meaning. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  stone  is  traversed  by  cleavage-lines 
which,  near  upright  cuts,  develop  by  weathering ; this  gives 
many  forms  like  the  runic  F,  which  are  not  original.  There  is 
a cross  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  line  and  N * L at  the 
end  of  the  line,  followed  by  a little  scratched  cross  which  has 
a modern  look.  A cross,  or  possibly  N,  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  line,  followed  by  I Th,  and  then  another  cross 
or  N,  and  two  places  later  a T.  Near  the  end  of  the  second 
line  is  F preceded  by  four  strongly-marked  but  doubtful  staves. 
The  third  line  is  doubtful  throughout.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  there  were  three  more  lines  of  inscription  ; but  although 
the  stone  has  been  much  damaged  in  the  lower  part,  the  patterns 
of  the  other  sides  do  not  seem  to  require  more  depth  than  would 
allow  for  the  fourth  line  of  runes.  It  seems  hardly  possible 
to  say  more  than  that  any  reading  with  an  Anglian  name  and 
“ gebiddad  ” (pray  for  his  soul)  is  extremely  unlikely.  Professor 
Magnus  Olsen,  of  Christiania,  whose  skill  in  runes  is  well  known, 
was  so  good  as  to  examine  the  drawing,  and  to  send  me  his 
opinion,  to  the  effect  that  the  runes  appear  to  be  of  the  later, 
Scandinavian,  form,  though  the  inscription  is  too  defaced  to 
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read.  It  is  really  a “ missing  word  puzzle,”  in  which  some 
ingenious  reader  may  perhaps  find  the  names  of  local  residents 
of  about  the  year  noo,  or  one  of  the  phrases  usual  upon  fonts. 

In  calling  it  a font,  I am  aware  that  Mr.  H.  Speight  (Old 
Bingley,  149-153)  doubts  this  use.  But  in  the  late  eleventh 
century  the  square  form  was  coming  into  use.  The  hole  on  the 
north  side  seems  to  have  had  a place  left  for  it  by  the  pattern  ; 
I am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  original.  The  internal  ledge  or 
rebate  (not  seen  in  these  sketches)  may  have  served  for  a 
wooden  font-cover  ; stone  relic-holders  with  so  early  a type  of 
ornament  are  not  known  in  the  north  of  England,  though  some- 
thing of  the  kind  is  reported  from  Herefordshire. 

The  material  is  a rough  millstone-grit.  The  upper  edge 
measures  on  the  south  side  28  inches,  on  the  east  30J,  on  the 
north  32,  and  on  the  west  25J  inches.  The  stone  is  15$  inches 
high  in  the  tallest  part.  On  a brass  plate  affixed  to  the  pedestal 
is  engraved:  “This  Runic  Stone  was  placed  on  this  pedestal 
by  the  Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Deer.  6th, 
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1898.” 

The  other  stone,  a , b,  c,  is 
a late  cross- fragment.  It  is 
of  light  cream-coloured  free- 
stone, measuring  17  by  9 
by  4!  inches,  chiselled  and 
hacked.  The  arris  between 
a and  b is  rounded ; the  other 
arris  is  square.  The  pattern 
of  a is  possibly  a fragment 
of  dragon-plait  ; that  of  b 
is  curious  as  an  attempt  to 

vary  a plain  double-strap  twist  with  bifurcation  ; that  of  c 
contains  a small  Latin  cross  patee  with  random  interlacing  be- 
low, and  some  kind  of  continuation  above  the  cross-bars.  This 
is  a debased  Anglian  survival,  but  hardly  so  late  in  type  as 
the  font.  (AB.) 

Birstall. — In  the  church  is  preserved  the  stone  a,  b,  c, 
found  in  1907,  perhaps  part  of  a cross-base,  though  the  hollow 
inside  seems  too  great  for  the  tenon  of  a shaft.  It  is  of  light 
yellow  freestone,  19J  inches  high  ; the  face  b measures  20J  to 
19  inches  in  breadth  ; the  sides  a and  c,  from  which  the  greater 
parts  have  been  broken  away,  are  8|  inches  and  8 inches  wide 
respectively.  The  carving  is  chiselled  neatly  and  hacked  along 
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the  outlines  ; the  stems  in  b are  rounded  and  well  finished  ; 
the  ground  is  cleared  out  flat  but  not  deep.  On  a are  plaited 
straps  in  a netting-pattern,  flattish  but  rounded  a little,  and  not 
modelled  at  the  crossings  ; this  treatment  should  be  compared 
with  Walton  Cross  and  Rastrick  base.  The  front  b has  a tree- 
pattern,  developed  perhaps  from  such  as  are  seen  at  Dewsbury 
and  Thornhill,  with  boughs  ending  in  spirals  and  trefoils,  as 
at  Walton  Cross,  Rastrick,  and  Cawthorne  font.  The  whole 
design  is  apparently  later  than  the  later  A style,  but  not  post- 
Con quest.  The  Calderdale  group,  to  which  it  belongs,  may  be 
provisionally  marked  AC. 


Near  it  lies  the  grave-slab  d,  of  dark  buff  freestone,  carved 
on  one  surface  only.  It  measures  28  inches  by  13  tapering  to 
10J,  and  is  6 inches  thick.  All  the  work  is  cleanly  chiselled  ; 
the  lines  forming  the  diaper  are  deeply  incised,  and  the  bands 
of  surface  between  them  slightly  rounded,  as  at  Adel,  and 
smoothly  finished.  The  sunk  spaces  of  diamond  and  triangular 
shape  are  not  bounded  by  incised  lines,  but  neatly  cut  out,  as 
in  chip-carving.  This  looks  like  an  attempt  at  key-pattern  by 
a workman  who  did  not  understand  that  kind  of  design.  Dr. 
George  Auden,  F.S.A.,  has  already  pointed  out  that  the  ornament 
resembles  that  of  a stone  at  Bakewell  described  by  Bishop 
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Browne  ( Derbyshire  Arch.  Proc.,  viii,  180,  pi.  xiv).  The  work 
can  hardly  be  pre-Conquest,  though  it  shows  the  survival  of 
one  form  of  earlier  art  ; at  any  rate,  this  class  of  cutting  seems 
to  indicate  the  transition  from  Anglo-Saxon  work  to  Norman. 

Bolsterstone. — “ In  the  churchyard  are  two  stones,  the 
upper  of  which  has  large  mortice  holes,  possibly  intended  to 
hold  a pair  of  crosses  ” (Mr.  C.  F.  Innocent,  A.R.I.B.A.,  British 
Mssoc.  Handbook , Sheffield,  1910,  p.  94). 

Bradfield. — “ In  Bradfield  Church  is  a wayside  or  boundary 
cross  ornamented  only  with  five  circular  bosses  (in  the  centre, 
and  on  each  arm  of  the  head),  as  in  some  Cornish  crosses.  It 
dates  perhaps  from  the  time  of  the  Irish  Viking  kingdom  of 
York”  (Mr.  C.  F.  Innocent,  ibid.,  p.  93). 

The  photograph  shows  a free-armed  cross  with  a hammer- 
head. The  absence  of  distinctive  ornament  puts  this  cross  out 
of  the  class  with  which  we  are  especially  concerned ; but 
at  Middlesmoor  we  have  an  example  of  a hammer-headed  cross 
with  little  ornament,  apparently  to  be  dated  to  the  eleventh 
century.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  tenth  a certain  amount  of 
plait-work  seems  to  have  been  usual,  as  the  people  of  the  Viking 
Age  covered  all  parts  of  their  work  with  ornament. 

Bradford. — A fragment  of  cross-shaft  found 
at  the  restoration  by  Mr.  Healey,  the  architect, 
is  built  into  the  wall  of  the  parish  church,  near 
the  organ.  It  is  of  freestone  ; the  only  side  now 
visible  measuring  12  by  8J  inches,  and  bearing 
a random  double-strap  plait  with  perhaps  a snake- 
head  terminating  one  strand.  This  suggests  de- 
based design  of  the  style  BC. 

Burnsall. — Twelve  fragments,  found  at  various  times,  are 
well  preserved  in  the  church.  They  are  all  of  the  local  grit. 

The  stones  a,  b,  c and  d,  e,  f were  found  in  the  chancel,  under 
x,  y,  z,  between  1876  and  1888.  Both  pieces  are  broken,  but 
they  appear  to  form  parts  of  one  cross  which  (as  suggested  in 
the  restoration)  would  have  been  nearly  six  feet  high  from  the 
socket-stone.  The  head  is  16  inches  across  the  arms,  and  5J 
to  5!  inches  thick  ; the  part  remaining  stands  15  inches  high. 
The  shaft  is  now  41  inches  high,  the  breadth  of  the  stone  is 
9!  tapering  to  7 inches,  and  the  thickness  6J  to  6 inches ; 
the  faces  are  slightly  narrower  than  the  full  thickness  of  the 
stone,  which  in  section  would  show  them  as  rather  convex. 
The  reverse  appears  to  be  like  the  front  (e),  but  the  stone  is 
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affixed  too  closely  to  the  wall  for  complete  examination.  The 
edges  d and  / have  ring-plaits,  differing  only  in  their  spacing ; 
the  front  e bears  the  Scandinavian  chain  or  vertebral  pattern, 


and  above  it  a ring-plait  like  the  edges.  The  head,  with  its 
rings  and  somewhat  carelessly  designed  knot-work  of  the  tenth 
century,  is  free-armed — a survival  of  Anglian  style  after  the 
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coming  of  the  Danes,  and  perhaps  the  whole  is  an  attempt  of 
an  Anglian  workman  to  adapt  himself  to  the  taste  of  his  new 
employers.  He  found  a difficulty  in  terminating  his  vertebral 
pattern  at  top  and  bottom,  which  shows  that  he  was  not  familiar 
with  it.  (AB.) 

The  cross  g,  h,  i,  j,  found  under  the  tower,  is  remarkable  as 
bearing  more  traces  of  paint  than  any  other  in  Yorkshire.  The 
colour  still  remaining  is  shown  in  the  sketch  with  shading  in 
upright  lines.  A minute  sample  of  the  pigment  was  analysed 
by  Mr.  Colin  J.  Smithells,  of  the  Leeds  University,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  J.  B.  Cohen,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  who  wrote 
(July  8,  1912)  : “ There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  speci- 
men of  red  paint  you  sent  is  simply  red  lead.  The  specimen 
was  carefully  examined,  and  parallel  tests  were  afterwards  made 
with  red  lead  to  make  quite  sure.  Red  lead  is,  I suppose,  one 
of  the  oldest  chemicals  in  existence.  It  was  known  to  the  Hin- 
doos several  hundred  years  B.C.,  and  to  the  Romans  and  early 
Arabian  alchemists.  I should  not  imagine  there  would  be  any- 
thing remarkable  in  its  being  used  as  a pigment  in  the  tenth 
century.”  This  fragment  is  23J  inches  high,  13!  inches  across 
the  arms,  and  8 inches  across  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  ; 
the  thickness  of  the  shaft  is  5J  inches,  tapering  to  4J  at  the 
top  of  the  head  ; across  the  bosses  it  measures  8 inches.  The 
faces  g and  i show  poorly  designed  and  hacked  plaits  with  pellets 
and  inconsecutive  strands.  The  edge  j has  the  tenth  century 
TXT  pattern,  which  is  treated  on  h with  a clumsy  looseness. 
The  head  is  free-armed,  with  no  plait  or  scroll,  and  dates  the 
cross  as  a survival  of  Anglian  motives  in  the  Danish  period. 
(AB.) 

The  two  fragments  k,  l,  m,  n and  0,  p,  q,  r,  found  under  the 
tower,  appear  to  be  part  of  the  same  shaft  ; I suggest  the  res- 
toration of  the  intervening  space,  though  of  course  the  tail-ends 
of  the  dragons,  between  k and  0,  might  have  been  otherwise. 
Just  under  the  letter  k is  seen  the  forefoot  and  bent  knee  of 
a third  dragon  or  animal,  which  could  not  be  safely  restored 
from  this  one  limb  ; but  compare  the  three  beasts  on  shafts 
of  this  late  Anglo-Danish  type  at  Forcett  ( Y.A.J. , xix,  320) 
and  Kirkby  Stephen  {Trans.  Cumb.  and  West.  Antiq.  Soc.,  N.S., 
xii,  160),  and  for  the  bent  knee  see  the  upper  animal  on  the  shaft 
at  Stanwick  {Y.A.J.,  xix,  395).  The  rings  in  the  plaits  of 
l,  p and  m,  q give  a tenth  century  date,  and  the  fourth  side 
bears  a debased  Anglian  scroll.  The  upper  fragment  measures 
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8 inches  high,  ioj  broad,  and  7 thick  ; the  lower  fragment  is 

9 inches  high  by  11  by  8 inches.  (AB.) 

The  cross-neck  s,  t,  u,  v,  found  under  the  tower,  is  a remnant 
of  a still  later  survival  of  Anglian  tradition,  perhaps  as  late  as 
the  eleventh  century,  to  judge  by  the  rectangular  interlacing 
of  s and  the  coarse  diamond-broaching  of  v.  This  stone  is  also 
painted  with  red  lead,  the  colour  shown  by  vertical  shading. 
As  the  frames  in  the  design  of  s and  u are  painted,  and  alter- 
nate triangles  in  v,  it  seems  as  though  the  whole  stone  were  not 
simply  coloured  red,  but  the  patterns  picked  out  in  different 
colours,  of  which  the  rest  has  perished.  The  inference  is  that 
such  crosses  were  painted  like  the  similar  designs  in  contempo- 
rary book-illumination  (compare  Kirklevington  aa,  and  the 
Stonegrave  hogback,  Y.A.J.,  xix,  352,  401).  This  fragment 
measures  11  inches  long,  8|  across  the  offset  which  forms  the 
base  of  the  head,  and  5§  inches  thick.  Slight  curves  in  the  neck 
give  the  restoration  of  the  arms,  showing  that  they  must  have 
been  about  13  inches  across.  (AB.) 

In  w and  aa  we  have  examples  of  the  late  Anglian  develop- 
ment of  the  head,  which  may  be  called  penannular,  for  it  nearly 
approaches  a wheel-cross  ; examples  are  not  infrequent,  and  are 
always  associated  with  debased  forms  of  ornament,  which  must 
be  tenth  and  eleventh  century  work.  In  this  case,  w seems 
perhaps  to  fit  the  curious  shaft  x,  y,  z,  which  is  a great  block 
43  inches  high,  15J  tapering  to  14J  inches  broad,  and  9 tapering 
to  8 inches  thick,  found  with  the  stones  a,  b,  c and  d,  e,f.  This 
would  make  the  whole  cross  about  7 feet  high,  and  a very 
massive  monument.  The  lower  part  of  the  shaft,  being  without 
ornament,  is  not  drawn  here  ; the  ornament  appears  to  be 
limited  to  a small  patch  on  the  upper  part  of  the  faces,  which 
is  unusual ; but  there  are  many  signs  of  an  economy  of  design 
in  work  which  may  be  dated  quite  late  in  the  pre-Norman 
period.  The  head  w,  which  was  found  in  the  churchyard  wall, 
measures  25  inches  in  breadth  and  7 inches  in  thickness. 
(AC.) 

The  neck  aa  was  dug  up  by  the  present  rector,  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Stavert,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  under  the  church  tower,  in  moving 
the  font.  It  is  very  crisp  and  clean,  quite  unweathered,  though 
the  cutting  is  the  roughest  kind  of  hacking  ; and  this  suggests 
that  it  did  not  stand  long  before  it  was  thrown  down  and  used 
by  Norman  builders.  The  fragment  measures  13J  inches  across 
the  offset,  7 high,  and  4 thick.  (AC.) 
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There  is  also  at  Burnsall  Church  a small  late  cross-head, 
found  under  the  tower,  15 J inches  across  the  arms,  9 inches 
high,  y\  inches  across  the  arm,  and  4J  thick.  This  is  a plain  free- 
armed Anglian  head  with  bosses  on  each  side,  but  no  ornament ; 
not  figured  here.  It  may  be  a small  grave-cross  or  a finial.  (C.) 


The  hogback  figured  was  found  with  the  neck  aa.  It  is  53 
inches  long,  in  two  fragments  ; 20  inches  high  at  the  dexter 
end,  and  17  at  the  sinister  end  ; 11  inches  broad  at  the  base. 
Its  original  length  may  have  been  about  64  inches.  The  side 
has  been  scabbled  off,  leaving  only  the  heads  of  the  muzzled 
bears  and  the  upper  lines  of  tegulae,  with  a cylindrical  ridge  to 
the  roof.  (B.) 
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Half  a hogback  (not  figured)  was  found  at  the  same  time 
under  the  tower  ; 27  inches  long,  14J  high  at  the  middle,  11J 
high  at  the  end,  and  11  broad.  This  is  like  the  hogback  (not 

figured)  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  found  during  the  res- 
toration of  1859  ; a round-topped 
mass  with  traces  of  bears’  heads, 
but  too  weathered  to  show  de- 
tails of  ornament.  It  is  61  inches 
long  by  10  inches  thick,  and 
about  18  inches  high  in  the 
middle.  (B.) 

Cawthorne. — Built  into  the 
east  wall  of  the  chantry,  out- 
side the  church,  is  the  head  a,  of 
whitish  freestone,  36  inches  high 
by  34  wide,  much  weathered. 
The  bits  of  leaf-scroll  drawn 
in  the  figure  are  not  quite  cer- 
tain in  their  forms.  The  ringed 
boss  with  “ ears  ” seems  to  be 
explained  by  the  incised  D-shapes 
of  the  head  b,  which  is  now 
set  up  with  the  two  stones 
c,  d and  e,  f,  g,  h overlooking  the 
new  part  of  the  churchyard, 
west  of  the  tower.  The  height 
given  to  the  restored  cross  as- 
sumes that  c,  d was  part  of  the 
shaft  e,  /,  g,  hy  which  might  be 
doubted ; but  the  head  b,  from 
its  DO  pattern,  seems  to  be- 
long to  e,f,g,h,  and  its  general 
resemblance  to  a suggests  a 
similar  date.  It  is  possible  that 
a face  was  carved  on  the  boss 
of  each,  as  on  a cross  at  Lythe,  and  knocked  off  to  get 
a flatter  surface  when  the  stone  was  built  into  the  wall  hori- 
zontally. As  b and  c,  d are  now  set  too  high  to  reach,  they 
are  not  figured  to  scale;  b and  e,f,g,h  are  under  one-twelfth. 

The  lower  stone  e,  /,  g,  h is  apparently  of  the  same  material 
as  a,  and  measures  38  inches  high  and  15  by  11  inches  in 
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section  at  base,  tapering  to  13  by  9J  inches.  The  arrises  are 
rounded.  The  face  g has  the  lower  part  of  a monstrous  bear- 
like figure  in  low  relief,  which  at  first  sight  does  not  look 

suitable  for  a cross.  But  in  the  tenth  century  missal  of  Bishop 
Leofric  in  the  Bodleian  there  is  a horned  and  hairy  figure, 
inscribed  “ MORS  ” (reproduced  in  Westwood’s  Miniatures  and 
Ornaments,  etc.,  plate  33),  and  perhaps  this  is  a variant  of  the 
idea  ; compare  also  the  “ manticora  ” of  Dewsbury,  q,  r,  s,  t. 
Mr.  Innocent  thinks  there  are  two  figures  face  to  face  and 

feet  of  two  above.  The  rest  of  the  ornament  is  incised 


and  distributed  in  patches  over  the  stone,  as  at  Ecclesheld  ; 
the  D pattern  is  like  that  at  Penistone.  The  square  piece  of 
childish  pattern  I take  to  be  an  attempt  to  give  the  effect 
of  plait-work  without  the  trouble  of  carrying  out  the  design  ; 
of  such  attempts  we  seem  to  have  examples  at  Burton-in-Kendal 
and  at  Kirkby  Hill,  rather  differently  treated,  but  apparently 
the  same  in  object,  and  all  going  with  very  late  work.  The 
idea  might  very  naturally  be  entertained  that  their  want  of 
art  makes  these  stones  early  ; but  I suggest  that  the  general 
lateness  of  the  monuments  in  this  district,  and  the  fact  of  a 
want  of  ornament,  seen  with  debased  forms  of  ornament,  in- 
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dicate  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  art-movement,  rather  than 
its  beginning  (for  which  see  the  remarks  at  the  close  of  this 
article)  ; and  I think  this  group  must  be  marked  as  a develop- 
ment of  style  C. 

The  square  font,  brought  from  Cannon  Hall  by  the  vicar, 
the  Rev.  C.  T.  Pratt,  has  been  considered  by  some  to  be  pre- 
Norman,  and  by  others  post-Conquest.  Its  shape  is  as  irregular 
as  the  carving  is  rude.  Side  i measures  23  by  18  inches  ; 
j,  23  by  1 7 inches  ; k,  2 y\  by  18J  inches,  and  l,  25  by  18 
inches.  The  crosses  are  not  of  the  true  Anglian  form,  but  have 
square  “ armpits.”  The  dragons  resemble  the  birds  at  St  an  wick 
in  their  defiance  of  anatomical  possibility,  and  I take  this 
opportunity  of  withdrawing  the  suggestion  that  those  birds  may 
be  pre-Conquest  ; their  style  of  cutting  precludes  the  idea.  The 
trefoils  are,  however,  not  unknown  to  the  C style,  as  at  Rastrick, 
and  with  the  trees  of  j we  can  compare  Barwick-in-Elmet  e. 
There  are  therefore  distinct  sources  of  pre-Norman  design  in 
this  font,  and  in  the  Bingley  font  we  have  a parallel  to  its 
general  shape.  In  type  it  is  certainly  a transition  from  C to 
Norman. 

Collingham. — Since  the  year  1900  the  early  stones  have  been 
better  shown  in  this  church  ; there  are  now  (1)  two  stones 
forming  the  “ Apostles  ” shaft  ; (2)  two  stones  forming  the 

Runic  shaft,  and  three  other  fragments,  all  of  great  interest. 

The  shaft  a,  b,  c,  d,  of  two  pieces,  without  a head,  is  set  up 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel-arch,  with  one  face  too  close 
to  the  wall  to  be  seen  easily.  Much  of  the  surface  of  the  light- 
coloured,  coarse  grit-stone  is  badly  weathered,  but  the  design 
can  be  fairly  made  out.  The  two  pieces  taken  together  stand 
about  44  inches  high  ; the  broader  faces  are  about  13J  inches 
wide  at  the  base,  tapering  to  10J  inches  at  the  top  ; and  the 
narrower  faces  are  iof  tapering  to  y\  inches.  A remarkable 
feature  of  this  shaft  is  that  the  arrises  are  splayed  off  towards 
the  base,  and  the  splays  are  ornamented  with  leaf-scrolls.  At 
Dacre  (Cumberland)  there  is  a florid  Anglian  shaft  of  delicate 
workmanship,  in  which  there  are  somewhat  similar  splays  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  arrises  ( Cumb . and  West.  Ant.  Soc.  Trans., 
N.S.,  xii,  157)  ; this  suggests  that  the  motive  was  not  unknown 
in  the  later  period  of  A style.  It  might  be  suggested  that  it 
originated  in  trying  to  make  the  most  of  a stone  which  did  not 
allow  of  sufficient  enlargement  of  the  lower  part  on  a square 
section  ; and  that  the  same  reason  afterwards  produced  the 
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Midlands  and  Cumbrian  type  of  shaft,  cylindrical  below  and 
square  above,  as  at  Gilling  West,  with  B style  of  ornament. 
The  twelve  figures,  all  nimbed  and  all  male,  standing,  sitting 
and  half-length,  holding  scrolls  or  books,  must  be  meant  for 
Apostles.  They  are  less  classic  than  the  figures  on  the  great 
Otley  shaft,  and  show  the  influence  of  Anglo-Saxon  book-illus- 
tration of  the  ninth  century,  especially  in  the  hands  at  the  top 
of  c and  in  the  middle  panel  of  d.  There  is  also  a curious 
variety  in  the  pose  and  drapery  of  the  figures  which  suggests 
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that  each  has  been  copied  from  a picture,  and  the  subjects  taken 
from  different  books ; whereas  most  crosses  show  a definite 
unity  of  design.  In  one  other  cross,  that  of  Leeds  Parish 
Church,  the  same  kind  of  copying  seems  to  have  been  done, 
but  at  a later  period ; usually,  however,  the  stone-carvers  do 
not  seem  to  have  made  use  of  books.  The  long,  narrow  leaves 
are  seen  in  scrolls  of  the  late  A type,  as  in  the  “ Abbey  ” 
cross-head  at  Carlisle.  The  carving  is  chiselled,  but  very  ir- 
regular in  depth.  In  the  upper  part  the  ground  is  sunk  about 
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| inch  ; in  the  lower  part  it  goes  to  as  much  as  ij  inches  in 
some  places.  But  the  relief  is  given  in  the  regular  A style,  with 
flat  surfaces  rounded  a trifle  at  the  contour,  and  not  modelled. 
Some  of  the  aureoles  are  deeply  splayed.  In  the  lowest  panel 
of  b the  capitals  of  the  arch-pillars  are  weathered,  and  look  like 
cusps,  but  were  probably  as  in  the  panel  just  above.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Anglo-Saxon  arches  in  relief-sculpture  ought 
not  to  have  capitals,  but  they  are  fairly  common  in  the  shafts  we 
attribute  here  to  the  A style.  In  a word,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  good  reason  for  calling  this  a Norman  monument  ; 
it  falls  into  place  among  the  later  developments  of  style  A. 

The  Runic  shaft  [e,  /,  g,  h)  is  set  up  in  the  church  opposite 
the  Apostles  shaft.  The  side  h is  very  close  to  the  wall,  and 
difficult  to  sketch.  The  two  fragments  together  stand  55  inches 
high  ; the  lower  stone  is  34  inches  high,  and  in  section  at 
base  12  by  y\  inches  ; the  upper  is  21  \ inches  high  and  about 
10  by  6J  inches,  not  truly  squared,  at  the  top.  The  material 
is  a coarse  but  close-grained  grit,  seemingly  like  that  of  the 
Apostles  shaft.  The  lower  stone,  found  in  1841,  used  to  stand 
with  a couple  of  fragments,  not  parts  of  the  same  cross,  fixed 
on  the  top.  In  that  form  the  composite  shaft  was  often  figured 
as  the  monument  of  King  Oswine,  and  much  has  been  said 
on  the  supposition  that  the  name  on  / was  to  be  read  “ Aus- 
wini  ” (Haigh)  or  “ Onswini  ” (Stephens,  Old  Northern  Runic 
Monuments,  i,  390  seqq.,  iii,  183).  Dr.  Vietor  ( die  N orthumbrischen 
Runensteine)  read,  “ TTTSER  SERS WITh [HUN ] , followed  by 
R or  B.”  I could  see  only  “Mitser  iErswith,”  followed  by  an 
indistinct  letter  ; but  it  is  certain  that  the  name  is  not  Oswini  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  date  of  the  design  is  much  later 
than  the  seventh  century.  The  ornament  is  interesting  as  a 
transition  between  Anglian  and  Danish,  but  without  definite 
forms  of  the  B type.  The  beast  at  the  top  of  / is  clearly 
derived  from  the  motive  of  the  animal  nibbling  fruit,  with  his 
head  between  his  forelegs,  seen  at  Aldborough  c ; but  the  leaves 
and  fruit  are  gone  from  the  scroll,  which  is  a B style  random 
knot,  except  that  the  ground  is  not  filled  as  in  normal  B-work, 
and  open  spaces  are  left  as  in  A-work.  The  inner  line  round 
the  contour  of  the  figures  is  seen  at  Hackness  with  good  A 
design,  but  is  more  usual  in  the  dragons  of  the  Danish  Age  ; 
that  is  to  say  it  was  not  unknown  as  an  early  motive,  indeed 
it  was  frequent  in  early  Anglo-Saxon  metal-work  ; but  it  suited 
the  richness  of  effect  admired  in  the  Viking  Age,  and  then 
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became  common.  The  spiral  at  the  shoulders  is  most  frequently 
seen  in  Celtic  work,  and  in  Viking  Age  work  which  has  come 
under  Celtic  influences,  as  the  Hart  and  Hound  shaft  at  Lan- 
caster, a characteristic  tenth  century  stone,  and  the  “ Toki  ” 
slab  at  the  Guildhall,  London,  an  eleventh  century  monument. 
But  at  Urswick-in-Fumess  is  a shaft  of  purely  Anglian  design, 


CO  LI  INGHAM 


though  rustic  and  late,  and  with  an  Anglian  inscription  in  early 
runes  mentioning  Anglian  and  non-Scandinavian  names,  which 
yet  has  the  incised  spiral  at  the  shoulder  of  a human  figure 
[Trans.  Cumb.  and  West.  Ant.  Soc.,  N.S.,  xi,  462).  The  inference 
is  that  this  spiral  joint  was  an  art-fashion  of  the  late  ninth 
century.  Here  the  animals  are  by  no  means  dragons  of  the  B 
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type  ; they  are  designed  with  much  of  the  Anglian  grace,  though 
comparatively  rude  in  drawing,  which  I attribute  to  decadence 
of  traditional  art  in  the  first  generation  after  the  Danish  in- 
vasion. The  scroll  on  e is  also  characteristic  of  very  late  A or 
AB,  as  at  Ilkley  ; the  plait  on  g (J.R.A.  619)  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  little  spurs  or  knops  which  break  the  outline  of 
the  strap  in  the  upper  part.  The  plait  on  h resembles  knots 
at  Leeds  Parish  Church  and  Ilkley  i ; also  late  Anglian.  The 
work  seems  to  be  chiselled  throughout  ; a fine  example  of  AB. 

Three  more  fragments  remain  loose  in  the  church,  of  which 
two  were  formerly  fixed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Runic  shaft 
and  mutilated,  not  very  seriously,  to  make  them  simulate  a 
headpiece  for  the  bogus  monument  of  Oswine. 

The  cross-arm  i,  j has  had  two  curved  “ bites  ” taken  out 
of  it  to  fit  the  two  similar  “ bites  ” taken  out  of  the  shaft- 
fragment  k,  l,m,n  ; but  happily  there  is  enough  left  to  show 
the  way  to  a restoration  on  the  lines  of  analogous  heads  at 
Aberford,  Kirkby  Wharf e,  and  Saxton.  The  fragment  measures 
9 inches  by  8 inches  and  5J  inches  thick.  There  is  no  orna- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  arm,  which  is  slightly  bombe.  The 
form  of  the  cross-head  approaches  the  penannular  ; it  is  shaped 
with  the  chisel,  but  the  pattern  is  hacked.  The  ring  in  the 
plait  shows  B style,  making  this  a late  survival  of  Anglian  tradi- 
tion nearly  free  from  the  influences  of  the  Danish  Age  in  which, 
however,  it  must  have  been  made.  (AB.) 

The  shaft  k,  l,  m,  n is  of  fine,  hard,  cream-coloured  freestone, 
15  inches  high  and  10J  by  5J,  tapering  to  8J  by  5 inches  in 
section.  Face  k bears  an  interesting  pattern,  evidently  suggested 
by  plants  on  a trellis,  for  the  stalks  cross  the  broad  bars, 
and  do  not  grow  out  of  them,  though  there  are  knops  or  buds 
growing  from  the  bars  as  one  sees  them  in  nature  on  the 
rough  sticks  of  which  a trellis  is  made.  This  pattern  occurs 
again  at  Kirkby  Wharfe  in  work  of  the  same  age  and  perhaps 
same  hand  as  this  ; we  have  it  in  a debased  form  in  several 
other  crosses,  as  Guiseley,  all  of  the  AB  period.  But  it  seems 
to  be  also  early  Italian  ; Cattaneo  (. Architecture  in  Italy,  Sixth 
to  Eleventh  century,  fig.  27)  gives  an  example  from  the  porch  of 
Cimitile,  near  Nola,  and  dates  it  beginning  of  eighth  century, 
and  it  may  be  convenient  to  call  this  the  Cimitile  trellis,  though 
there  is  no  proof  that  a pattern,  perhaps  widely  known,  was 
brought  from  any  given  place.  What  we  can  say  about  it  is 
that  it  was  introduced  into  the  West  Riding  late  in  the  ninth 
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century,  and  occasionally  imitated  for  some  time  afterwards, 
but  never  became  so  popular  as  the  old  scroll  and  plait  motives. 
The  date  of  this  shaft  is  given  by  the  pelleted  step-pattern  of  l, 
the  bifurcated  plait  of  m,  and  the  T_LT  of  w as  not  earlier  than 
the  beginning  of  B style.  The  work,  executed  on  a roughly 
flattened  ground  with  no  rounding  to  the  broader  straps,  is 


finely  hacked,  as  at  Dewsbury,  between  chiselled  lines  ; and 
this  technique  goes  with  design  of  the  period  AB. 

The  foot  of  a shaft  o,  p,  q is  possibly  part  of  k,  l,  m,  n,  for 
the  stone  and  the  workmanship  are  the  same,  and  the  pattern  of 
o might  continue  that  of  m.  But  p and  q do  not  fit  the  other 
faces,  which,  however,  may  mean  that  the  T_J_T  of  n ran  into 
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a different  motive,  as  seen  elsewhere,  and  that  the  trellis  panel 
did  not  continue  to  the  foot  of  the  face.  This  stone  is  n inches 
high,  io J broad,  and  6|  to  6 thick.  Though  one  edge  has  been 
knocked  off,  the  rest  is  unusually  well  preserved  ; it  must  have 
been  buried  or  built  into  a wall  at  a very  early  period.  The 
work  is  chiselled  and  hacked,  with  deep  holes  here  and  there, 
not  drilled,  but  done  with  a small  chisel,  and  giving  an  im- 
pression of  skill  in  carving.  (AB  or  AC.) 

Crofton. — In  the  vestry  of  the  church  are  kept  two  stones 
(. Proc . Soc.  Ant.,  2nd  Series,  iv,  33). 


e £ g h 


The  fragment  a,  b,  c,  d is  the  neck  of  a cross  ; it  was  probably 
much  like  the  little  cross  held  by  the  figure  in  a.  It  is  of 
coarse  red  grit,  13J  inches  tall,  11  inches  across  the  broader 
part,  and  9 inches  across  the  foot  of  the  fragment.  In  thickness 
it  is  7 inches  tapering  to  5 ; deeply  chiselled  into  rounded  forms 
and  finished  with  hacking.  The  face  a represents  a bishop  wear- 
ing the  mitre  of  the  pre-Norman  period  ; the  tip  of  the  nose, 
never  highly  relieved,  is  broken  ; the  eyes  are  made  with  sharply 
marked  holes.  Face  c bears  a horned  bust,  upside  down  ; per- 
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haps  a devil  underneath  a crucifix  or  emblem  of  Christ,  of  which 
the  marks  at  the  top  of  the  stone  may  be  remnants  (of  feet  ?). 
The  other  faces  are  plainly  moulded,  as  late  stones  are  at  Thorn- 
hill, etc.  (AC.) 

The  other  stone,  e,f,g,h,  is  the  foot  of  another  shaft.  It 
is  of  light  cream  freestone,  22J  inches  high,  13J  to  13  inches 
broad,  and  7 to  6J  inches  thick.  This  is  also  deeply  cut,  and 
into  rounded  forms,  finished  with  hacking  along  lines.  The 
design  is  late  but  not  debased  A,  as  shown  by  the  symmetrical 
plait  of  e with  snake-heads,  by  the  gracefully  curved  but  rather 
bald  scrolls  of  / and  h,  and  by  the  animals  of  g.  These  are 
rather  defaced  in  parts,  but  seem  to  be  two  very  short-bodied 
beasts  standing  breast  to  breast,  with  long  necks,  as  in  Aid- 
borough  /.  For  the  double  outline  see  Collingham  e,f,g,h. 
This  stone  must  be  classed  as  AB  or  AC. 

Dewsbury. — A large  number 
of  fragments  are  preserved  within 
rails  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  parish  church.  One  group, 
a,  b,  c,  consists  of  stones,  all  of 
the  light-coloured  local  freestone, 
with  only  one  side  carved,  and 
that  side  curved  or  cambered. 

They  have  been  cut  into  a vous- 
soir  shape,  and  may  have  been 
used  separately,  but  more  likely 
were  originally  parts  of  a mono- 
lithic column  like  that  at  Masham. 

In  a the  face  shown  measures 
23I  by  9!  inches,  and  the  stone 
is  6J  inches  thick.  It  is  carved 
in  high  relief,  some  of  the  forms 
standing  as  much  as  if  inches 
from  the  ground,  all  chiselled, 
but  the  long  lines  picked  out  with 
hacking.  Under  the  inscription, 

“IHS  XRVS  ” (not  XPS),  is 
a figure  of  Christ,  seated  and 
nimbed,  holding  a scroll  in  His 
left  hand,  and  raising  His  right 
hand  in  blessing ; no  fingers,  however,  are  flexed.  The 
drapery  is  in  a style  derived  from  Roman  relief,  the  rounds  at 
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the  knees  and  the  tong-shaped  folds  resembling  forms  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  MSS.  of  the  ninth  century  rather  than  those  of  the 
drapery  in  the  severer  Anglian  monuments.  Design  and  work- 
manship class  it  as  late  A. 

Fragment  b measures  23 \ by  io|  inches  on  the  carved  face, 
and  the  stone  is  8 inches  thick.  One  figure  carries  a scroll  ; 
neither  has  the  nimbus,  though  they  appear  to  wear  mitres 
of  the  pre-Norman  form,  and  may  be  meant  for  bishops  (com- 
pare the  figure  at  Crofton).  Above  these  there  is  a foot  and 
drapery,  no  doubt  part  of  another  tier  of  figures.  (Late  A.) 

Fragment  c measures  22  by  13  inches  on  the  carved  face, 
and  9 inches  thick.  The  relief  is  rather  higher  than  in  a and  b, 
reaching  more  than  2 inches  on  each  side  of  the  feet  in  the 
central  figure  ; this  suggests  (as  in  the  “ Apostles  ” shaft  at 
Collingham)  that  these  more  strongly  cut  figures  were  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  monument.  Above  the  two  arches  there  have 
been  three  figures,  as  the  broken  forms  to  the  dexter  side  seem 
to  be  the  remains  of  one  ; and  under  each  arch  have  been  two 
figures.  A late  Anglian  shaft  fragment  in  the  church  at  Flalton 
(Lancs.)  has  a group  of  figures  under  an  arch,  treated  in  a very 
similar  manner,  though  the  face  of  the  shaft  is  flat.  Perhaps 
a , b,  and  c have  been  parts  of  one  cylindrical  shaft.  As  we 
have  the  Masham  column  for  analogy,  a round  shaft  with  tiers 
of  Anglian  figures,  there  is  no  great  improbability  in  this 
suggestion  ; at  Bedale  is  also  a round  pillar  carved  with  plaits. 
(Late  A.) 

We  have  next  a group  of  two  stones  with  plain  surfaces, 
and  evidently  parts  of  one  shaft  of  a similar  character,  except 
that  it  was  not  round. 

The  fragment  of  which  the  two  carved  sides  are  given  in 
d and  e is  of  the  same  local  freestone,  and  measures  on  the 
face  of  d 21J  by  7 inches  ; e is  12J  inches  broad  tapering  to 
12  inches  at  the  top  of  the  panel.  It  is  worked  with  the 
chisel,  but  finished  with  hacking  along  the  more  extended  lines. 
As  the  frame-moulding  is  lost  from  e,  a restoration  is  indicated 
in  dotted  lines,  making  the  section  of  the  shaft  14  by  11  inches 
at  the  base  of  the  group  of  figures.  The  Virgin,  nimbed  and 
veiled,  sits  with  the  Child  on  her  knee,  and  holding  His  hand. 
The  shape  at  the  back  of  His  head  might  be  taken  for  a nim- 
bus, set  on  sidewise,  as  so  often  seen  in  Renaissance  art  ; but 
as  there  is  an  indication  of  a curve  behind  the  Virgin’s  right 
shoulder,  the  intention  may  have  been  to  represent  a high- 
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backed  chair.  There  are  high-backed  chairs  in  MSS.  pictures, 
though  not,  so  far  as  I know,  with  round  backs  ; but  possibly 
some  of  the  curves  behind  sitting  figures  on  crosses  of  the  late 
Anglian  period,  as  Collingham  b,  lowest  figure,  may  be  meant 
for  chairs  ; elsewhere  they  may  be  angel’s  wings.  Above 
the  Virgin  has  been  apparently  a sitting  figure  in  profile  ; and 
above  the  florid  scroll  of  e there  seem  to  be  draperies  of  two 
figures.  This  stone  has 
its  surface  e much  worn  ; 
it  was  rescued  by  Mr. 

S.  J.  Chadwick,  F.S.A., 
at  the  last  restoration 
from  the  floor  of  the 
choir,  where  it  had  been 
used  as  a paving-stone. 

The  fragment  /,  of  the 
same  material,  measur- 
ing 22 1 by  io  by  g 
inches,  is  carved  on  one 
side  only,  the  rest  broken 
away.  But  the  little  bit 
of  cable-moulding  left  on 
f is  identical  with  that 
of  d,  e,  from  which  it 
is  probable  that  both 
were  parts  of  one  shaft. 

As  there  must  have  been 
six  waterpots  to  the 
Miracle  at  Cana,  and  five 
loaves  to  the  lower  sub- 
ject, here  drawn  on  the 
analogy  of  the  same  sym- 
bol at  Hornby  (Lancs.), 
the  breadth  of  / is  ap- 
proximately certain.  The 
inscription,  however,  gives  some  difficulty,  for  the  bands  on  which 
it  is  written  could  hardly  have  been  longer,  and  this  leaves  too 
little  room  for  the  full  wording.  After  PIS  there  is  a stop, 
suggesting  abbreviation  ; after  EX  A there  is  a mark  which, 
although  broken,  may  be  a similar  abbreviation.  [VI]NVM 
FECIT  EX  A[qua]  would  then  fill  the  space.  In  the  lower  line 
there  is  first  the  half  of  a square-headed  A ; then  IE,  but  with 
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a diagonal  connecting  I and  E (NE),  and  what  looks  like  a 
colon  may  be  worn  remnants  of  an  S.  The  whole  line  would 
then  be  [V  P]ANES  ET  DVO  PIS[ces],  and  fill  the  space  ; but 
[PANES  QVINQ]VE  : ET  DVO,  etc.,  would  occupy  too  much 
room.  The  Latin  lettering  on  the  Ruthwell  cross  has  given 
similar  difficulties  to  the  carver  in  making  it  fit  the  horizontal 
bars.  The  figures  here,  though  ill-proportioned,  are  not  without 
action  and  character.  The  Virgin  is  whispering  to  Christ,  “ They 
have  no  wine.”  He  holds  a scroll,  as  usual,  and  blesses  the  water- 
pots  ; St.  John  presses  one  hand  to  his  cheek  in  a gesture  of 
wonderment.  In  the  lower  panel  Christ  extends  His  right  hand 
with  dramatic  action  uncommon  to  this  kind  of  design,  and  the 
multitude  is  hinted  in  the  style  of  Roman  sculpture.  Note 
especially  the  little  figure  close  behind  Christ,  and  seeming  to 
peep  round  at  the  working  of  the  miracle.  It  looks  as  though 
a traveller  had  brought  home  some  fresh  inspiration  from  a work 
of  art  abroad.  The  design  and  carving  place  this  cross-shaft  as 
late  A. 

The  fragment  g,  h,  recovered  at  the  last  restoration,  1887, 
is  of  a different  stone  from  the  rest,  weathering  into  almost 
horizontal  grooves  which  have  partly  obliterated  the  detail. 
The  back  has  traces  of  a figure,  but  too  far  gone  to  be  illus- 
trated satisfactorily.  The  group  on  the  front,  h,  has  been  thought 
to  represent  St.  Christopher  bearing  the  Christ  on  his  shoulder. 
If,  however,  we  compare  the  group  at  Otley,  and  take  notice 
here  of  the  curves  which  seem  to  be  wings  of  a similar  angel, 
it  may  be  suggested  that  we  have  a repetition  or  variant 
of  the  group.  At  Halton  (Lancs.),  in  the  church,  there  is 
a third  example,  in  which  the  lower  figure  embraces  the  feet 
of  a sitting  angel,  who  holds  a great  book.  At  Ruthwell 
a somewhat  similar  group  is  explained  by  the  inscription  as 
Mary  Magdalene  washing  the  feet  of  Christ  ; but  there  are,  of 
course,  no  wings  to  the  Christ.  St.  Christopher  does  not  appear 
on  any  of  these  early  Christian  sculptures,  and  perhaps  the 
provenance  and  interpretation  of  this  group  still  need  to  be 
made  plain.  On  the  edge  g is  a figure  with  hands  uplifted, 
and  wearing  a tall  cap,  like  a figure  at  Middleton  (North  Rid- 
ing) ; the  attitude  of  prayer  is  seen  on  the  edge  of  a shaft  at 
Ilkley  ; the  “ orante  ” is  a well-known  Roman-Christian  motive, 
and  this  adds  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Dewsbury  sculptor 
drew  ideas  from  abroad.  This  fragment  g,  h measures  15J  by 
10  by  6 inches,  and  seems  to  be  the  end  of  a cross-arm  of 
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the  expanded  or  spatular  Anglian  type.  The  curve  near  the 
letter  h is  too  sharp  to  allow  of  the  stone’s  fitting  the  neck  of 
a shaft  like  Ilkley  d ; and  though  the  head  we  get  is  a large 
one,  it  is  not  so  large  as  that  at  Lastingham,  and  hardly  so 


large  as  the  biggest  at  Masham,  both  of  which  are  florid  (or 
rather  late)  Anglian,  that  is  to  say  nearly  contemporary  in  type 
with  this  at  Dewsbury — though  a little  earlier.  For  a weighty 
head  a strong  shaft  would  be  needed  ; and  it  is  worth  remark 
that  here  as  at  Masham  we  find  a big  head  and  a (possible) 
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columnar  shaft.  The  cable  of  this  head  is  not  that  of  the  shaft 
which  bore  the  Madonna  panel  ; some  great  shaft  must  have 
supported  it,  and  in  so  large  a monument  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
principle  of  the  monolith  would  be  strictly  kept  ; a head  of  a 
different  stone  might  be  possible.  Now  there  is  a tradition  of 
a very  important  monument  at  Dewsbury.  Leland  saw  here 
the  Paulinus  Cross,  mentioned  by  Camden  in  the  past  tense, 
and  therefore  probably  destroyed  at  the  Reformation,  as  the 
Sheffield  cross  was  destroyed.  A ballad  by  a former  minister  of 
Dewsbury  refers  to  this  cross  in  the  churchyard,  carved  with 
apostles,  and  inscribed  : “ Paulinus  preached  here  ” (Haigh, 

Proc.  W.  R.  Yorks.  Geol.  Soc.,  1856-7,  509).  Whitaker  (Loidis 
and  Elmete,  299,  300)  thought  that  the  gable  cross,  of  which  a 
copy  is  in  the  church,  was  a reproduction  of  this  ; but  that  is 
impossible.  Canon  Fowler  argued  that  these  fragments  are  the 
remnants  of  the  great  cross  seen  by  Leland  (this  Journal,  i). 
At  my  request  Mr.  Chadwick  most  kindly  consulted  with  Mr. 
Gledhill,  headmaster  of  the  Dewsbury  School  of  Art,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  fitting  all  these  various  fragments  together  into 
one  cross,  but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible. 
Nevertheless,  I venture  the  suggestion  that  a,  b,  c and  the  head 
might  conceivably  represent  the  Paulinus  cross,  and  form  a 
work  of  the  late  Anglian  style,  rather  later  than  a similar 
cross  at  Masham.  If  it  was  inscribed  Paulinus  hie  praedicavit, 
it  must  of  course  have  been  set  up  very  much  later  than  the 
time  when  Paulinus  lived  and  preached.  The  “ Madonna  and 
Miracles  ” shaft  is  then  another  monument,  and  a very  fine 
one,  of  the  same  period  which,  anticipating  the  conclusion  to 
this  article,  I think  was  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century. 

The  cross-arm  i,  j,  k is  drawn  to  the  scale  of  one-twelfth  to 
show  its  relation  to  the  great  head,  and  if , j' , k ' on  a larger 
scale,  sketched  from  Archceologia,  xxxiv,  437,  where  under  date 
of  June  20,  1850,  it  is  described  as  “ apparently  part  of  the 
springing  of  an  arch  . . . found  about  twenty  years  ago  near 
Dewsbury  Church.”  Canon  Fowler,  writing  in  this  Journal,  i,  221 
(1870),  mentions  that  it  was  then  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Hemingway  ; it  has  since  been  placed  in  the  British  Museum, 
Anglo-Saxon  room.  The  face  i has  a late  A scroll,  with  fern- 
like leaves  set  on  at  right  angles  to  the  stalk,  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  usual  in  the  later  forms  of  the  Anglian  scroll.  The 
edge  j bears  a right-lined  twist  (not  “ step  ”)  ; and  this  edge  is 
unusually  narrow  for  an  Anglian  cross,  approaching  to  the  slab- 
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crosses  of  the  Viking  Age.  The  curious  reel-pattern  of  the 

cable  is  also  late.  The  inscription  on  k is  : “ RHTAE 

BECUN  AEFTER  BEORNAE  . GIBIDDAD  DAER  SAULE  ” ; 
which,  supplying  common  form,  as  for  example  the  well- 
preserved  Tunwini  cross  at  Urswick-in-Furness,  must  have  read  : 
“ So-and-so  set  after berht,  a monument  to  his  lord. 


Pray  for  the  soul.”  The  fragment  is  of  freestone,  4 inches 
broad  by  2 inches  thick,  very  delicately  carved.  (Late  A.) 

The  cross-centre  l,  m is  developed  to  show  the  probable  size 
and  appearance  of  the  head.  The  fragment  is  11  by  9 by  4 
inches  in  size,  chiselled,  with  a little  hacking  along  the  grooves. 
The  angular  twist  near  the  boss  is  late.  The  knot  of  l is 
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J.R.A.  530,  seen  also  at  Thornhill  and  Rastrick,  and  that  of 
m is  a figure-of-8,  also  at  Thornhill,  Walton  Cross,  Otley,  etc. 
(Late  A.) 

The  broken  head-fragment  n has  a cable-edging  much  like 
the  inscribed  arm,  but  there  is  no  pattern  within  the  moulding, 
and  both  sides  are  alike.  It  is  of  Halifax  or  Huddersfield  stone, 
2f  inches  thick,  9J  inches  from  centre  to  top,  9 inches  from 
centre  to  end  of  lateral  arm  ; sharply  chiselled  without  hacking. 
The  cable  has  been  carefully  modelled,  and  then  a sharp  line 
has  been  incised  at  intervals.  It  is  of  the  type  AC,  though  I cannot 
suggest  a date. 

There  is  also  at  Dewsbury  Church  a wheel-head  (not  figured) 
with  a quatrefoil  in  the  centre,  16J  inches  across  the  arms 
and  5 inches  thick,  post-Conquest.  Also  not  figured,  a headstone 
of  the  kind  illustrated  at  Lythe,  etc.,  23 J inches  high,  14  broad, 
and  6 inches  thick,  with  a double  ring  incised  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  a ring-cross  made  by  sinking  the  four  quadrants 
of  the  circle.  The  copy  of  the  finial,  miscalled  the  Paulinus 
cross,  has  been  already  mentioned  ; it  is  of  very  late  design  ; Mr. 
Chadwick  thinks  that  it  was  probably  erected  when  the  church 
was  restored  about  1766. 

The  stone  0,  p was  found  at  Dewsbury  Church,  then  taken  to 
Halifax,  and  restored  to  Dewsbury  by  Mr.  Yates  and  Mr. 
Chadwick.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Paulinus  cross,  and  there 
have  been  doubts  on  the  nature  of  the  figure  in  the  oval  of  0, 
which  I take  to  be  a Latin  cross,  much  battered  and  damaged. 
Such  crosslets  are  now  and  then  seen  on  late  heads.  The  rem- 
nants of  a pattern  round  this  would  work  out  as  indicated  with 
dotted  lines.  The  free  and  irregular  pattern  of  p can  hardly 
be  restored,  though  an  example  of  an  attempt  at  a similar 
problem  is  given  under  Otley.  Such  loose  design  appears  to 
be  impossible  before  the  transition  from  A to  B.  The  size  of 
this  fragment  is  16  by  n inches  ; thickness  through  the  centre 
8J  inches,  elsewhere  4J  inches.  (AB  or  AC.) 

The  shaft  q,  r,  s,  t was  found  under  the  flooring  of  the  nave 
at  the  last  restoration.  It  measures  13 J inches  high  by  6 
tapering  to  5J  inches,  by  5f  tapering  to  5 inches.  On  q is  a 
late  scroll  ; on  s a plait  (J.R.A.  653,  common  to  B-stones)  ; 
on  r is  the  lower  part  of  a crucifix,  with  flat  surface  and  in- 
cised inner  contour  (an  attenuated  crucifix,  coming  down  the 
shaft,  is  seen  also  at  Kirkburton)  ; and  on  t is  a curious  device 
which  has  been  described  as  a monster  holding  a two-pronged 
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fork.  I think  the  “ fork  ” has  a head  with  roughly  marked 
features,  seen  in  some  lights  ; and  that  the  monster  may  be 
meant  for  the  Manticora  or  man-eater,  an  emblem  of  death, 
seen  in  monuments  of  the  B-type,  and  here  contrasting  with  the 
emblem  of  life  in  the  crucifix.  Compare  the  MORS  (?)  of 
Cawthorne.  (AB.) 

The  shaft-fragment  u,  v,  w is  9 by  9 by  4J  inches,  all  neatly 
carved  and  rather  deeply  chiselled.  It  is  interesting  as  a late 
and  florid  design  of  a type  seen  also  at  Thornhill,  where  the 
tree-pattern  on  r closely  resembles  this.  The  interlaced  stalks 
stop  short  of  the  crossings,  like  those  in  some  Cumbrian  stones 
of  AB  type  (e.g.  St.  Bees).  The  edge  has  no  ornament  except 
the  ” Anglo-Saxon  moulding,”  which  connects  this  with  a group 
of  late  stones.  (AC.)  Mr.  Chadwick  points  out  that  these  two  frag- 
ments (q,r,  s,  t and  u,  v,w)  are  not  of  local  stone,  and  that  the  material, 
if  not  the  monuments,  must  have  been  brought  from  some  distance. 

The  shaft-edge  x is  15J  inches  high,  and  inches  wide  on 
the  side  figured.  The  broader  sides  measure  14!  inches  at  the 
base  ; one  of  them  has  interlacing  too  worn  to  make  out,  and 
the  other  has  no  appreciable  pattern,  though  the  edge  is  moulded 
like  x.  This  also  must  be  AC. 

Finally,  the  figures  lettered  y,  z,  & are  two  sides  and  the 
end  of  the  part  of  an  Anglian  hog-back  known  as  the  Saxon 
tomb.  This  is  interesting  as  the  best  example  in  Yorkshire  of 
a non-Danish  hog-back,  as  at  Crathorne  and  York,  a fragment 
from  Ingleby  Arncliffe  at  York,  and  perhaps  one  at  Leeds.  The 
scrolls  are  late  Anglian  ; there  is  no  bear  or  other  monster 
on  the  gable-end.  The  top  seems  to  have  had  a (step  ?)  pattern 
on  the  ridge-band.  The  carving  is  done  with  the  chisel  rather 
roughly,  with  the  long  lines  hacked,  especially  those  in  the 
scrolls.  But  the  curved  ridge  and  the  tegulae  are  as  in  ordinary 
hog-backs  of  the  B-type  of  ornament.  The  material  is  local 
freestone  ; the  fragment  measures  18  by  15  inches  in  plan,  and 
13  to  11 J inches  in  height.  Considering  that  the  Anglian  tradi- 
tions seem  to  have  lingered  in  the  south-west  of  Yorkshire, 
and  the  Danish  (B)  style  never  took  firm  hold  of  this  district, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  A character  of  this  stone  and  others 
at  Dewsbury  means  earlier  date  than  the  Danish  period.  But  the 
type  is  earlier  than  the  fully-developed  B,  and  the  fact  that 
there  are  similar  monuments  in  strongly  Danicised  districts 
seems  to  show  that  it  may  be  dated  in  the  transition  from 
Anglian,  the  last  quarter  of  the  ninth  century.  (AB.) 
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Ecclesfield. — The  shaft  and  base,  of  local  stone,  were 
found  1892  by  Mr.  Unwin  in  relaying  a pathway  in  the  churchyard 
near  the  west  door  of  the  church,  and  set  up  in  the  transept 


near  the  south  door  by  the  late 
vicar,  Dr.  Gatty  ; they  have 
been  described  by  Miss  Eleanor 
Lloyd  in  the  Reliquary  for  July, 
1906.  The  shaft,  in  two  pieces, 
is  5 inches  high,  12  inches 
tapering  to  11  inches  broad,  and 
9 tapering  to  7 inches  thick. 
The  base,  also  in  two  pieces, 
measures  58  by  25  by  12  inches, 
and  is  remarkable  as  having  two 
socket-holes,  9 inches  apart, 
of  over  12  by  9 inches,  which 
suggests  two  crosses,  standing 
side  by  side.1  If  they  were  of 
the  same  size  and  height,  their 
heads  could  not  be  more  than 
about  18  inches  wide.  The 
socket-stone  is  unornamented, 
except  for  an  “ Anglo-Saxon 
moulding.”  The  shaft,  on  the 
sides  not  figured,  has  plain 
panels  formed  of  a similar 
moulding.  The  front  bears  dis- 
persed crosses,  ring-crosses,  and 
fragments  of  design,  incised 
with  hacking.  It  has  some  re- 
semblance to  the  Cawthorne 
shaft  in  its  workmanship,  but 
is  not  so  advanced  in  tech- 
nique as  the  Adel  headstone  and 
the  Birstall  slab,  and  therefore 
belongs  — as  far  as  type  goes 

1 In  connection  with  this  double  socket- 
stone  it  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that 
above  Nenthead,  and  near  to  the  spot 
where  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Cumberland  and  Durham  meet,  is  a great 
stone  with  three  sockets,  in  which  the 
stumps  of  three  shafts  remain.  All  three 
shafts  have  been  broken,  but  a cross-head 
has  been  replaced  on  the  centre  stump, 


ECCLESFIELD 


and  at  noon  the  shadow  of  this  central 
cross  lies  evenly  between  the  shadows  of 
the  two  others.  The  head  is  rude,  with 
a small  boss  and  arms  roughly  square 
( i.e . probably  a post-Conquest  boundary 
mark  ; compare  the  Three  Shires  Stones 
formerly  on  Wrynose  in  the  Lake  Dis- 
trict). I owe  the  information  to  the 
Rev.  T.  Westgarth. 
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— to  the  pre-Norman  kind  of  work,  though  perhaps  dating  post- 
Conquest.1  The  want  of  artistic  taste  or  richness  is  a proof 
rather  of  lateness  than  early  period,  when  it  goes  with  advanced 
craftsmanship.  Big,  squared  shafts  and  socketed  bases  require 
considerable  skill  on  the  part  of  the  mason,  and  when  we  find 
also  the  Anglo-Saxon  mouldings  which  connect  with  late  A, 
and  the  chiselled  work,  hacked  along  the  lines,  which  is  seen 
in  AB  and  AC,  we  cannot  regard  the  monuments  so  constructed 
as  of  the  same  class  with  the  rough  pillar  stones,  merely  in- 
scribed or  ornamented  with  Chi-Rho  crosses,  which  are  really 
earlier  than  the  A series.  For  these  reasons  we  must  class  this 
and  similar  stones  as  C. 

Emley  Moor. — The  dial  was  thought  pre-Norman  by  Father 
Haigh  (this  Journal,  v). 

Gargrave. — The  fragments  of  cross-heads  still,  in  October, 
1912,  lying  in  the  vicarage  garden,  were  found  at  the  restoration 
of  the  church  in  1851  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Marsden.  They  were 
partly  figured  and  described,  with  other  finds,  in  this  Journal 
(xii,  87)  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Parez,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Calverley,  F.S.A. 

The  free-armed  head  a,  of  rough  millstone  grit,  measures 
15  inches  across  the  arms,  9J  across  the  head,  13  high  and  6J 
inches  thick.  The  late  Anglian  scrolls  are  shallow  cut  and  very 
weathered  ; the  boss  is  flat,  and  has  a smaller  boss  in  its 
centre.  The  reverse  has  never  been  cleaned  from  the  mortar 


used  to  build  it  into  the  walls.  This  head  is  described  by 
Messrs.  Parez  and  Calverley  as  probably  belonging  to  the  shaft 
here  figured  as  g,  h,  i,  j.  (AB.) 

The  wheel-head  b is  in  two  fragments,  only  one  of  which  is 
drawn  here.  This  fragment,  of  rough  millstone  grit,  measures 
13  by  10  by  6 inches.  The  four  holes  are  only  sunk,  not 
pierced  ; the  arms  are  designed  to  suggest  that  they  penetrate 
the  wheel,  appearing  beyond  its  circumference.  There  seems 
to  be  no  boss  or  other  pattern  than  the  ring  of  pellets  ; and 
the  reverse  is  of  the  same  design,  which  has  a very  late  charac- 
ter. (BC.) 


1 This  stone  was  claimed  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems  of  Exeter  as  one  ornamented  by 
himself,  for  a juvenile  freak,  during  the 
restoration  of  1859-60  (Yorks.  N.  and 
Q.,  Sept.,  1896,  quoted  by  Mr.  Reginald 
Gatty,  Guide  to  Ecclesfield  Church , p.  27). 
In  recent  letters,  however,  Mr.  Hems 
tells  me  that  he  only  amused  himself 
with  one  piece  of  soft  sandstone ; he 
says  he  did  not  shape  a shaft,  and  had 


nothing  to  do  with  the  base.  Now  as 
the  “Anglo-Saxon  moulding”  is  the 
same  in  both,  the  shaft  and  base  must 
be  coeval ; and  the  ornament  on  the 
shaft  is  of  a piece  with  the  moulding. 
The  west  door  was  blocked  before  1859, 
and  these  stones  lay  buried  at  that 
time.  The  sandstone  carved  by  Mr. 
Hems  must  have  been  some  other  frag- 
ment. 
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The  wheel-head  c,  d is  almost,  though  not  quite,  identical 
on  its  two  sides.  The  four  holes  of  this  and  e,f  are  pierced 
through  the  stone,  but  c,  d is  not  easy  to  draw,  as  it  is  cemented 
into  a rockery  at  the  south  side  of  the  lawn.  The  sketch  is 


made  out  partly  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Calverley’s  lithograph. 
He  makes  the  dimensions  15  by  11  by  4 inches,  but  I take  the 
wheel  to  be  about  4J  inches  thick  and  the  arms  are  6 inches 
thick.  The  pelleted  plait  is  characteristic  of  the  style  B. 
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The  wheel-head  e,f  is  of  a reddish  grit.  The  radius  of  the 
head  is  io  inches  ; the  thickness  is  /\\  inches.  The  predomin- 
ance of  the  pellets  and  great  irregularity  of  the  plait  suggest  late  B. 

The  shaft-fragment  g,  h,  i,  j is  now  in  the  church  porch. 
A comparison  with  sketches  of  three  sides  given  in  the  paper 
above  mentioned  shows  that  the  broken  lower  part  of  the  stone 
(found  in  1851)  has  been  cut  off,  no  doubt  to  make  it  stand 
upright  without  a base.  It  now  measures  only  22 J inches  in 
height,  by  17  tapering  to  14  inches  in  breadth  and  6f  in  thick- 
ness. It  is  of  reddish  grit,  and  chiselled  in  the  late  and  debased 
A style.  The  arrises  are  rounded  ; the  knots  on  h and  7 are 
J.R.A.  568,  common  motives,  here  pelleted  ; the  faces  g and  i 


bear  clumsy  patterns  of  the  decadence.  That  of  i is  the  ham- 
mer-headed cross,  seen  at  Middlesmoor,  and  no  doubt  g can  be 
restored  pretty  safely  into  a similar  design  with  a spiral  scroll 
beneath  the  cross.  The  lozenge-shaped  ends  to  the  strands  are 
probably  meant  for  leaves,  much  debased,  but  they  give  an 
interesting  suggestion  of  the  transition  to  serpent  forms,  adopted 
in  the  B style  and  evidently  developed  out  of  the  debased 
scroll.  Over  i was  an  animal ; it  can  hardly  be  restored 
otherwise  than  with  reverted  head,  which  was  a common  attitude 
throughout  the  B period,  though  seen  in  the  ninth  century  on  a 
coin  of  Ethelred  II  of  Northumbria  ; possibly  meant  for  the 
Agnus  Dei.  (AB.) 
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Messrs.  Parez  and  Calverley  mention  the  fact  that  a cross- 
shaft is  built  into  the  church  as  the  sill  to  the  door  of  the 

tower-staircase.  This  I have  tried  to  sketch  as  k,  l,  though  its 

position  makes  it  very  difficult  to  examine.  The  stone  measures 
about  30  inches  in  length,  cracked  across,  and  about  14  tapering 
to  13  inches  in  width  ; the  full  thickness  appears  to  be  about 
6 inches.  The  face  bears  a spiral,  not  unlike  that  on  g,  with 
pellets,  and  some  traces  of  angular  design  ; but  the  surface  is 
extremely  worn.  If  it  could  ever  be  removed  from  its  present 
position  the  buried  side  would  probably  be  found  to  be  in  fair 
preservation,  and  give  evidence  of  value.  It  may  be  classed 

provisionally  as  similar  in  style  to  g,  h , i,  j,  or  AB. 


I was  unable  to  find  one  stone  described  and  figured  by 
Messrs.  Parez  and  Calverley,  and  have  sketched  m from  their 
illustration.  By  their  account  it  is  “ a light-coloured  stone, 
16  inches  long,  12  inches  wide,  and  6 inches  thick  ...  On 
the  other  side  of  the  fragment,  similarly  divided,  is  scroll-work 
or  knotted  design.  Part  of  the  edge  is  also  carved  in  like 
manner.”  The  offset,  and  the  angular  twist  which  frames  the 
lower  panel,  as  well  as  the  isolated  triquetra,  appear  to  make  it 
AB. 

Gledstone  Hall,  West  Marton  (south-west  of  Skipton). — 
The  stone  figured  is  said  to  have  been  brought  here  from 
Knaresborough  about  a hundred  years  ago  by  the  Roundell 
family,  whose  representative,  Richard  Roundell,  Esq.,  has  re- 
cently (April,  1913)  had  it  taken  under  cover  for  better  preserva- 
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tion.  It  appears  to  be  of  the  yellow  freestone  found  at  Knares- 
borough.  It  is  terminated  below  with  a large  tenon  (not  drawn 
in  the  sketch),  and  it  measures  altogether  about  33  inches  in 
height.  In  the  top,  as  seen  at  present,  is  a hollow  too  large 
to  be  the  socket  for  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  ; is  it  possible 
the  stone  has  been  used  as  a holy-water  stoup  or  basin  of  some 
sort  ? The  design,  especially  on  the  side  c,  requires  more  height 
in  the  shaft  before  the  head  could  be  reached  ; and  the  re-use 
of  early  carved  stones  is  not  without  parallel,  although  they 
were  ordinarily  considered  as  mere  building  material  (compare 
the  Patrington  stone,  later). 


GLEDSTOJVE  HALL 

The  carved  faces  are  about  23  inches  in  height  ; the  stone 
measures  10J  by  9 inches  below,  tapering  to  8J  by  inches 
above.  The  carving  has  been  neatly  chiselled  ; the  ground 
cleared  \ to  f inch,  leaving  the  forms  with  distinctness  in  spite 
of  weathering  except  on  side  d,  which  is  broken  in  places.  The 
forms  are  flat,  with  slight  rounding  of  the  contours  ; the  ground 
rough-chiselled,  not  pecked.  The  design  is  peculiar  in  being 
continuous  from  face  to  face,  and  not  enclosed  in  frame-mould- 
ings at  the  arrises,  although  the  faces  are  flat  ; for  this  is  not 
a cylindrical  column,  nor  even  approaching  to  that  form.  It 
is  also  unique  in  Yorkshire  in  its  combination  of  asymmetrical 
and  bifurcated  plaited  strands  with  leaves  and  “ pine-cones  ” 
by  no  means  rude  in  their  drawing,  and  with  spirals  ; loose 
plaits  and  spirals  ending  in  leaf-forms  are  known,  as  at  Gargrave, 
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but  in  this  stone  the  workmanship  is  much  better  than  usual 
with  that  type  of  design.  The  double  outline  and  scales  of  the 
serpent  are  common  in  Viking  Age  art. 

On  a and  b are  figures  of  a dragon  and  a man  which  must 
be  meant  as  a group  to  be  taken  together — the  man  threatening 
the  dragon  with  something  which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  This 
object  is  of  a curious  shape  ; the  carving  is  fairly  clear,  though 
possibly  part  is  lost  by  the  loss  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft. 
As  it  stands  it  is  hardly  a cross,  such  as  a figure  representing 
Christ  overcoming  the  power  of  evil  would  hold  ; and  yet  in 
the  Bilton  shaft  (g)  there  is  a form  almost  exactly  like  this, 
and  perhaps  meant  for  a cross,  which  at  any  rate  suggests  an 
eleventh  century  date  for  the  motive.  It  is  possible  that  the 
flowering  cross,  or  Aaron’s  rod,  may  be  intended.  Dr.  Henry 
Colley  March,  F.S.A.,  who  has  great  knowledge  of  the  symbolism 
of  early  monuments,  has  kindly  written,  after  seeing  the  sketch  : 
“ I should  be  inclined  to  regard  the  figure  as  a Christianised 
Thor,”  and  it  may  be  that  St.  Michael,  the  dragon-queller,  is 
represented — the  Thor  of  northern  Christianity. 

On  c,  a small  human  figure  (I  have  ventured  to  suggest 
the  head  and  action  which  would  continue  the  design  upwards) 
is  struggling  in  the  coils  of  a great  serpent  which  enfolds  the 
stone  ; the  head  of  the  serpent  must  be  lost  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  shaft.  With  this  we  can  compare  figures  on  hog- 
backs at  Gosforth  (Cumberland),  and  more  particularly  those 
on  the  shaft  at  Great  Clifton  (Cumberland),  where  the  general 
idea  is  similar,  though  the  drawing  in  those  stones  is  altogether 
of  the  Viking  Age.  In  them  the  figures  seem  to  symbolise  the 
struggle  of  the  soul  with  powers  of  death  and  evil,  and  they 
are  of  late  tenth  or  early  eleventh  century.  This  differs  chiefly 
in  being  more  advanced  art,  but  it  is  hardly  identical  in  treat- 
ment with  what  we  know  as  Norman  in  the  north  of  England. 
It  may  be  another  form  of  the  transition  from  pre-Norman  in 
a late  stage,  and  perhaps  the  work  of  an  alien  craftsman. 

Goldsborough. — In  the  churchyard  is  a large  cylindrical 
stone  which  looks  like  the  possible  base  of  a great  cross.  Beneath 
it  were  lately  found  bones,  and  the  piece  of  bronze  here  figured, 
which  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Evans,  rector 
of  Goldsborough.  The  eye  of  the  animal  in  relief  seems  to 
have  been  filled  with  gold  or  red  enamel ; the  background  of 
the  animal  is  lighter  in  colour  than  that  of  the  pattern  above 
and  below,  which  may  mean  that  a different  enamel  was  used. 
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The  head  at  the  point  of  the  plaque  is  of  the  usual  Viking  Age 
form.  The  photograph  is  enlarged  from  the  original,  which 
measures  iM  inch  by  if  inch  broad. 

One  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury arches  in  the  church  is 
supported  on  one  side  by  a 
monolith  pillar,  6 feet  8 inches 
from  base  to  capital,  and  now 
cut  to  an  octagonal  section. 

This  stone  might  have  been 
the  shaft  of  a cross  once  in 
the  great  base,  and  cut  down 
to  make  the  pillar. 

Guiseley. — Three  early  frag- 
ments are  at  the  church  ; the 
cross-arm  a,  b and  the  shaft 
c,  d,  e,f  have  stood  together  for 
many  years  in  the  churchyard 
in  an  ancient  socket,  into  which 
the  shaft  was  fixed  when  it  was 
taken  out  of  the  church  wall. 

The  monument  has  been  men- 
tioned by  Hatton  and  Fox, 

Churches  of  Yorkshire  (i88o),28, 
and  H.  Speight,  Upper  Wharfe- 
dale,  41. 

The  stone  a,  b measures  12 
inches  across  the  end  of  the 
cross-arm,  by  8f,  and  inches 
in  thickness.  It  must  have  been 


(i 


OLDSBOROUGH, 
Bronze  Plaque  (f). 


part  of  a free-armed  head  with  a double-strand  triquetra  plait 
on  one  side  and  a dragonesque  design  on  the  other.  The  forms 
next  to  the  S-shaped  dragon  on  b have  almost  the  look  of  the 
upper  part  of  a face  ; but  the  figure  to  fit  this  would  work 
out  to  a very  great  size  as  a crucifix,  and  in  that  case  this 
cross-head  would  not  fit  the  shaft,  as  for  other  reasons  is  likely. 
Probably  the  forms  are  part  of  a free  design  which  cannot  be 
recovered. 

The  shaft  c,d,e,f  is  50  inches  tall  above  the  socket-stone 
and  in  section  12  by  8 inches  at  the  base  ; it  is  io-|-  by  7 
inches  at  the  upper  end,  under  the  offsets,  broken  off  to  prepare 
the  stone  for  building,  but  once  forming  the  base  of  the  cross- 
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head.  The  pedestal  has  been  much  knocked  about  ; it  measures 
24  by  23  inches,  and  stands  10  inches  above  the  turf.  It  is 
of  a coarser  and  darker  stone  than  the  shaft,  which  is  of  local 
fine  grey  freestone.  The  shaft  has  a rounded  arris,  and  is 


chiselled  in  low  relief  throughout,  with  one  tall  panel  on  each 
face,  the  lower  part  being  left  plain.  The  face  c has  at  the  top 
some  dragonesque  shapes,  which  might  be  the  continuation  of 
face  b of  the  head,  as  the  battered  triquetra  at  the  top  of  e 
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might  match  a ; and  a restoration  of  the  head  suggests  that  it 
would  fit  the  neck  of  the  shaft  fairly  well,  though  it  is  a trifle 
thicker.  At  the  bottom  of  the  panel  on  c is  a Viking  Age 
sword,  perhaps  belonging  to  the  seated  figure  of  a warrior, 
of  which  there  is  an  example  at  Nunburnholme  ; a standing 
. warrior  with  similar  weapon  will  be  seen  at  Otley.  Face  d 
has  a hacked  ring-twist  (J.R.A.  574,  common  to  the  Viking  Age 
style),  and  the  panels  on  e and  / are  filled  with  debased  scroll- 
work, flat,  and  in  low  relief.  In  e there  is  a ring  in  the  loose 
plait,  and  the  general  feeling  recalls  Staveley.  The  scroll  of  / 
is  a debased  Cimitile  trellis,  and  this  is  valuable  as  an'  indication 
of  transition  from  Anglian  to  Danish  work,  for  here  we  have  the 
free-armed  head  and  debased  scroll  of  late  A style,  together 
with  the  ring-twist  and  sword  of  B,  giving  a good  example  of 
AB. 

The  fragment  g,  h,  i,  j is  kept  in  the  vestry.  It  measures 
15 J by  10  by  6 inches,  and  is  no  doubt  part  of  a cross-shaft, 
but  too  damaged  to  restore.  The  faces  g,  i,  and  j have  flat- 
strap  plaits  ; h bears  a figure  in  a long  kirtle,  making  a big 
fist  or  holding  something  like  a stone  in  his  left  hand.  Beneath 
his  heel  is  the  head  of  a tangled  dragon.  On  a hog-back  at 
Penrith  is  a small  figure  trampling  on  the  great  serpent’s  head  ; 
perhaps  meant  for  Christ  bruising  the  head  of  the  Serpent.  But 
here  the  forms  are  too  destroyed  for  any  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. The  stone,  though  ruder,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  age 
as  the  great  shaft,  or  AB. 

In  the  terminal  chapter  reasons  are  given  for  regarding  such 
stones  as  monuments  to  Danes,  carved  by  Anglian  workmen  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  ninth  century. 

Harrogate. — In  the  reference  room  of  the  Carnegie  Public 
Library  is  a stone  described  in  Proc.  S.A.,  xix,  55,  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Kaye,  junr.,  F.S.A.,  as  found  in  July,  1901,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  smaller  of  two  mounds  known  locally  as  Pippin 
Castle  (five  miles  west  of  Harrogate),  where  beams  of  oak, 
an  axehead,  two  small  horse-shoes,  and  a saw-blade  were  also 
found,  with  marks  of  fire,  and  thought  to  be  coeval  with  the 
inscription  on  the  stone  ; also  three  small  flints,  the  humerus 
of  a small  ox,  and  later  glazed  pottery. 

The  fragment,  of  which  a and  b are  the  two  sides,  is  of 
light  buff  freestone,  25 J inches  long,  15  high,  and  8 inches 
broad  at  the  base,  tapering  with  convex  sides  to  a rounded  ridge 
at  the  top.  It  has  had  one  end  knocked  off  and  the  other 
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broken  ; perhaps  the  top  has  also  lost  something — at  any  rate, 
its  original  surface.  When  complete  it  may  have  been  of  the 
shape  of  a hog-back,  rather  less  than  a yard  in  length.  Some 

scratches  on  both  sides  near  the  ridge 
may  be  accidental,  but  they  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  incised  runes, 
which  are  lightly  hacked,  and  in  several 
places  end  in  strongly  marked  punctures  ; 
these  scratches  at  the  top  may  be  re- 
mains of  a zig-zag  to  imitate  the  tegulae 
of  a hog-back. 

The  first  four  letters  on  b were  read  by 
Canon  Fowler  and  Mr.  P.  M.  C.  Kermode, 
F.S.A.  Scot.,  as  SUNA,  though,  as  Mr. 
Kermode  remarked,  the  form  of  the  U 
is  uncommon,  and  he  suggested  that  if 
it  were  considered  as  a T the  word  might 
be  ST(ei)NA.  These  late  or  Scandinavian 
runes  are  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury, probably  not  more  than  a generation 
before  or  after  noo.  Reading  SUNA 
(son)  we  can  compare  as  a nominative 
the  “ Orm  Gamalsuna”  at  Kirkdale, 
dating  about  1060.  After  these  four 
letters  there  is  a short  stroke,  which 
may  be  part  of  a T,  or  another  S,  for 
letters  at  the  end  of  the  inscription 
would,  naturally,  slope  a little  to  the 
right,  keeping  their  distance  from  the 
curved  ridge.  The  exact  length  of  the 
stone  is  uncertain,  and  the  runes  might 
be  crowded  or  spaced,  so  that  there  is 
room  for  two  to  four  letters  at  each 
end  of  SUNA  S.  On  the  side  a there 
are  remnants  of  runes  below  what  I 
suggest  to  have  been  a zig-zag  ; and 
at  a guess  we  might  read  for  the  whole  : 
“ [Aftir  | seti]  SUNA  S[in]  ” or 


(( 


S[tein]  ” — In  memory  of  So-and-So  his 
son  set  up  the  stone.  The  word  seti, 
analogous  to  the  Anglian  settee  for  setting  up  a monument, 
has  been  found  recently  by  Mr.  Kermode  on  a Manx 
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Norse  stone.  As  Pippin  Hill  is  not  described  as  an  inter- 
ment site  but  rather  as  a ruined  dwelling,  there  may  have 
been  some  chapel  belonging  to  the  house,  at  which  a Christian 
burial  was  possible  ; for  any  Danes  or  Norse  here  for  some  time 
before  noo  must  have  been  Christians.  But  as  these  were 
disturbed  years,  a burial  at  a distance  from  a church  might  be 
necessary — say,  in  the  ravaging  of  Yorkshire  or  in  the  troubles 
which  followed.  This  might  account  for  the  poverty  of  a monu- 
ment which  is  all  the  more  interesting  from  its  very  want  of  the 
usual  adornments  of  a gravestone  ; and  I do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  explained  otherwise  than  as  a late  form  of  hog-back.  (C.) 

Hartshead. — See  Walton  Cross. 

Healaugh. — According  to  an  article  by  the  Rev.  D.  H. 
Haigh  in  this  Journal,  iii,  365,  a grave-slab  was  found  in  the 
churchyard,  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; now 
missing,  but  figured  by  him  (ibid.)  and  by  Hiibner  (Mon.  Christ.  Brit., 
174).  It  measured  about  15  by  7 inches,  and  was  incised  with 
five  double  rings  in  a great  circle  as  cross-head,  over  a stem 
of  three  vertical  lines,  crossed  by  three  horizontal  lines  on  which 
was  a circle,  incised,  and  below  this  a double  circle.  Between 
the  great  circle  of  the  head  and  the  smaller  circle  in  the  centre 
was  inscribed  in  Hibemo-Saxon  uncials,  with  the  H and  E 
connected  : — 


MA 

DVG 


HE 

V 


The  stone  is  broken  after  the  HE  and  V,  but  Haigh  supposed 
this  to  stand  for  St.  Heiu,  who  founded  Heruteu  (Hartlepool) 
convent  not  long  before  649,  and  was  succeeded  there  by  St 
Hilda.  Madug  (Madoc)  was  also  a saint  venerated  in  Yorkshire,  as 
I gather  from  the  early  form  (communicated  by  Mr.  William 
Brown,  F.S.A.)  of  Marmaduke  as  Maelmadoc,  i.e.  votary  of  St. 
Madoc.  But  there  is  not  enough  information  to  date  or  explain 
this  stone. 

High  Hoyland.— Stones  found  at  the  recent  restoration  are 
preserved  in  the  church  ; the  fragments  a,  b,  c and  d,  e,  f are 
loose,  g and  h,  i are  built  into  the  north  wall,  inside. 

The  end  of  a cross-arm  a,  b,  c is  here  drawn  as  it  stands 
placed,  apparently  fitting  the  stone  d,  e,f,  and  completing  the 
upper  part  of  a free-armed  head.  But  the  remains  of  pattern 
on  a are  those  of  a plait,  as  indicated  by  the  continuation  in 
dotted  lines  ; whereas  the  pattern  of  d is  a leaf-scroll,  which 
would,  naturally,  be  continued  on  the  upper  arm  of  the  cross. 


HUiH  HOYLAND 
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It  is  probable  also  that  the  upper  arm  would  be  rather  broader 
than  a ; and  this  small  fragment  is  considerably  thinner  than 
the  larger  one,  as  seen  in  the  view  of  the  edges  b,  c.  Both  are 
of  the  same  light-coloured  local  freestone  ; but  it  is  not  at  all 
rare  to  find  pairs  of  crosses,  similar  but  not  identical,  and  there 
must  have  been  two  crosses  here,  the  piece  a,  b,  c being  the 
lateral  arm  of  one.  It  measures  inches  by  6J  across  the  end, 
and  is  41  inches  thick.  The  plain  “ Anglo-Saxon  moulding  ” 
of  the  back  gives  it  the  character  of  late  A or  AC. 

The  stone  d,  e,f  measures  26 J inches  long  and  io|-  high  ; 
5|  inches  thick  across  the  centre,  where  the  boss  has  been  broken 
away  as  usual  when  masons  make  the  surface  flat  for  building 
n,  and  5 inches  thick  across  the  end  of  the  arm.  The  work 
is  chiselled  and  hacked  along  the  lines  in  the  late  Anglian  style. 
The  rosette  and  mouldings  of  the  back  / are  also  characteristic 
of  late  A or  AC. 

The  fragment  g is  13 \ inches  long  by  8 inches  broad.  It 
must  be  the  lateral  arm  of  a penannular  head,  but  the  incised 
line  forming  a single-bead  moulding  does  not  follow  the  contour 
of  the  cross.  This  gives  the  look  of  a double-bladed  battle- 
axe  to  the  design,  and  seems  to  be  unique  ; but  the  style 
must  be  AB  or  AC. 

The  two  fragments  h,  i are  each  9 inches  high  and  17  inches 
broad.  Mr.  Innocent’s  small  photograph  illustrating  the  finds 
at  High  Hoyland  (Brit.  Assoc.  Handbook,  Sheffield,  1910,  92) 
represents  one  fairly  thick  stone  only  of  this  shape,  but 
he  tells  me  that  there  were  these  two  similar  stones.  The 
holes  are  pierced  through,  and  the  type  is  that  of  the  penannular 
head  approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  wheel-cross.  Of 
this  kind  are  examples  at  Whithorn  and  in  that  neighbourhood 
with  ornament  of  the  latest  Anglian  character,  the  transition 
from  A to  B.  We  have  already  had  instances,  as  at  Lythe 
and  Stonegrave,  of  apparent  connection  between  Yorkshire  and 
the  Scottish  haunts  of  the  Vikings,  and  such  intercourse  is  very 
likely  to  have  taken  place  from  about  900  onwards.  (AB.) 

For  the  font,  said  to  be  from  this  place,  see  Skelmanthorpe. 

Ilkley  Church. — The  three  shafts  now  set  up  in  front  of 
the  church  were  placed  here  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  Snowdon,  vicar 
(died  1878).  Camden  probably  saw  these  shafts,  and  mentioned 
them  among  “ those  engraved  Roman  pillars  lying  now  in 
the  churchyard  and  elsewhere,”  including  them  with  real 
Roman  stones.  In  more  recent  times  they  have  been  the  sub- 
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ject  of  many  essays  ; e.g.  Prof.  Phillips,  Rivers  of  Yorkshire 
(1855)  1 T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S.,  Brit.  Archceol.  Assoc.,  xx,  310 
(1864)  ; Whitaker’s  Craven  (ed.  3,  of  1878)  ; J.  Romilly  Allen, 
Brit.  Archceol.  Assoc.,  xl,  158  (1884)  ; Bishop  Browne,  Magazine 
of  Art  (Feb.,  1885)  J Collyer  and  Horsfall  Turner,  Ilkley : Ancient 
and  Modern  (1885),  etc.  The  object  of  the  present  article  is 
not  to  review  the  literature  of  the  subject,  but  to  give  figures 
of  all  the  ornament  visible,  and  to  compare  the  design  with 
that  of  other  works  in  the  series. 

The  tallest  shaft,  a,  h,  c,  d,  measures  100  inches  in  height. 
The  drawing  is  less  than  one-twelfth  in  scale.  In  section  it  is  16^ 
by  14J  inches  tapering  to  10  by  10  inches  at  the  top.  The 
figures  on  face  c are  obviously  the  Four  Evangelists  with  their 
symbolic  heads,  and  carrying  their  books  in  folds  of  drapery 
as  usual  in  Roman  Christian  sculpture.  The  drapery,  highly 
conventionalised,  is  excellently  treated  for  low  relief,  intended 
to  “ carry  ” well,  and  to  have  a good  effect  from  a distance  ; 
it  is  a very  clever  piece  of  pure  decorative  art,  and  if — as  I 
suppose — it  was  originafiy  picked  out  in  colour,  this  monument 
must  have  been  among  the  finest  of  its  kind.  At  the  same 
time  the  details  are  all  of  the  decadent,  not  to  say  debased 
type.  The  figure  at  the  top  of  a is  no  doubt  meant  for  Christ 
enthroned  ; He  holds  a palm-branch  in  His  left  hand  ; the  right 
hand,  uplifted  in  blessing,  is  now  defaced,  but  it  must  have  been 
as  at  Dewsbury  and  elsewhere.  The  drapery  is  intended  to 
suggest  the  knees  of  a sitting  figure,  a difficult  attitude  to  show 
when  the  relief  is  flat — especially  when  figure-drawing  was  so 
little  cultivated  as  in  the  late  Anglian  period  ; and  yet  there 
is  a great  step  downwards  from  this  to  the  grotesque  figures 
of  the  B style  and  Irish  art,  a greater  step  than  from  this 
upwards  to  the  Christ  at  Easby.  The  three  panels  of  beasts 
on  a are  likewise  transitional  between  the  beast  in  Anglian 
scrolls  and  the  Danish  dragon  in  meaningless  entanglements  ; 
they  still  retain  some  of  the  eighth  century  grace  of  form,  but 
the  leafage  is  gone  (compare  e.g.  Aldborough),  though  the  rude 
vigour  of  such  panels  as  that  of  the  tower  shaft  at  Middleton 
has  not  yet  been  infused  into  the  motive.  The  two  confronted 
dragons  of  the  panel  under  the  Christ  are  much  like  those  of  r 
on  the  second  shaft  at  Otley.  The  scrolls  of  b and  d have 
rounded  stems  in  the  A style,  not  flat  straps  as  usual  with 
B plaits.  They  are  curled  into  spirals,  more  tightly  than 
those  of  the  finer  A scrolls,  and  their  leaves  are  much  more 
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conventional  ; to  balance  which,  variety  is  attempted  by  break- 
ing the  series  with  a tree-form  in  b,  and  with  a couple  of 
snakes  at  the  foot  of  d.  From  some  such  design  the  snake  at 


the  root  of  Yggdrasil  was  probably  borrowed,  as  the  beasts 
and  birds  in  its  branches  were  suggested  by  sculpture  of  this 
kind  seen  by  the  Viking  poet.  Here,  the  two  triquetrae  in  d 
are  merely  ornamental  ; if  this  knot  was  consciously  used  as 
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an  emblem  of  the  Trinity,  two  such  knots  would  be  out  of 
place.  That  is  to  say,  the  earlier  symbolism  had  given  way,  at 
the  time  when  this  was  carved,  to  a more  careless  use  of 
the  material  as  simply  decorative  ; and  the  design  is  a link 
between  the  true  Anglian  and  the  Viking  Age  art.  But  the 
head  of  this  cross  was  probably  free-armed.  The  top  of  side  d 
of  the  shaft  bore  a cable,  but  if  there  ever  was  a cable  on  all 
the  arrises,  the  greater  part  has  weathered  away.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  famous  monument  belongs  to  the  latest 
Anglian  period,  shortly  before  the  Danish  invasion. 

The  next  tallest  stone,  e,f,g,h,  stands  65  inches  high,  and 
its  section  at  the  base  is  13  by  12  inches,  but  both  the  top 
and  the  foot  are  lost.  The  cable  edging  is  distinct,  and  the 
carving  is  very  sharp  in  the  undestroyed  parts.  The  scroll- 
stems  are  rounded,  the  branch-bindings  crisply  marked,  and  the 
leaves  and  fruit-bunches  not  so  conventionalised  as  in  the  tallest 
shaft.  This  shaft  was  formerly  used  as  a gatepost  to  the 
churchyard,  whence  its  damaged  condition.  In  e the  highest 
remaining  panel  seems  to  have  borne  two  naked  human  figures 
with  something  between  them  ; if  they  are  Adam  and  Eve 
(as  at  Dacre,  Cumberland)  here  would  be  the  tree  and  serpent. 
Beneath  is  a pair  of  animals  of  pre-Danish  type,  confronted 
and  fighting.  Lower  on  e is  a pair  of  grotesque  but  still 
Anglian  beasts,  back  to  back,  but  with  heads  confronted. 
Below  them  is  a tree-pattern  with  birds  in  the  boughs.  At  the 
foot  of  g is  an  entangled  monster  with  head  seen  from  above 
(not  in  profile)  as  at  Melsonby,  above  which  are  the  feet  and 
tail  of  a bird  (restored  in  dotted  lines).  This  shaft,  so  full  of 
interest,  must  be  a late  example  of  the  florid  Anglian  style. 

The  shortest  fragment,  i,  j,  k,  l,  measures  54  inches  high,  and 
in  section  13J  by  12J  inches  at  base,  tapering  to  iof  by  10 
inches  under  the  notch,  which  must  be  the  original  neck,  as 
in  a,  b,  c,  d.  The  foot  is  lost,  and  the  stone  is  the  upper  part 
of  the  shaft  of  a tall  cross,  of  earlier  type  than  the  two  others. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  cable  on  the  arris  ; all  the  panels 
now  left  bear  Anglian  beasts  except  the  lower  panel  of  i,  on 
which  is  a figure  holding  a book,  but  without  a nimbus.  The 
long  hair  ending  in  curls  is  seen  in  Collingham  d.  The  beasts 
are  all  like  those  of  the  Collingham  Runic  shaft  in  being  en- 
tangled in  strap-work,  not  in  true  plant-forms  ; but  they  seem 
rather  nearer  to  the  central  Anglian  type  than  those  of  Colling- 
bam.  In  the  middle  of  / is  a horned  or  long-eared  beast 
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kicking  up  its  hind  leg  ; and  on  a coin  of  Eadberht,  737-758, 
is  a beast  with  a trumpet  snout,  like  that  here  on  i,  and 
kicking  up  a hind  leg  ; it  is  turned  the  other  way,  but  the 
motive  is  so  unusual  that  one  can  hardly  doubt  a connection.  The 
relation  of  the  beasts  on  Eadberht’s  coins  to  these  and  others 
on  monuments  is  made  more  convincing  by  the  treatment  of 
the  hoofs  ; in  both  they  are  drawn  in  a curiously  conventional 
manner,  which  must  mean  that  these  stones  are  of  the  eighth 
century  style  of  art.  The  side  j is  very  weathered,  but  beast- 
forms  are  still  traceable,  and  if  the  stone  could  be  seen  in  an 
artificial  light  no  doubt  they  would  be  much  more  visible  than 
in  the  broad  open-air  effect  which  shows  shallow  carving  to  the 
least  possible  advantage.  The  band  of  plait  across  i is  J.R.A. 
653,  a not  uncommon  knot,  found  also  in  Scotland  and  the 
Midlands,  and  in  Yorkshire  ranging  from  late  A stones  at  Mel- 
sonby  and  Dewsbury  to  B stones  at  Otley  and  Kildwick.  Taking 
all  the  evidence  together,  this  cross  we  must  class  as  rather 
late  A. 

To  anticipate  the  conclusions  set  forth  later,  I venture  upon 
dating  the  great  cross  a,  b,  c,  d a little  after  850,  the  second 
between  800  and  850,  and  this  shortest  cross  before  800.  They 
are  very  important  monuments,  for  they  form  a set  of  links 
between  the  finer  art  of  Aldborough,  etc.,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  of  Leeds  and  the  transition  to  the  Viking  Age  style  on  the 
other. 

The  cross-head  q,  r,  s was  until  recently  preserved  in  the 
grounds  of  Middleton  Lodge,  at  the  Calvary  constructed  by  Mr. 
Peter  Middleton,  who  died  in  1866.  The  lower  stone  was  there 
when  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen  described  it  in  the  journal  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association  for  1884  ; but  the  upper 
stone  was  found  in  the  Wharfe  in  1884  (Mr.  J.  Horsfall  Turner, 
Collyer's  Ilkley,  p.  49).  No  doubt  these  two  stones  originally 
formed  part  of  the  head  of  a cross  at  Ilkley  Church.  The 
upper  fragment  measures  11  by  8J  inches,  and  is  5J  inches 
thick  ; the  lower  fragment  is  24  inches  across  the  arms  by 
10J  inches  high  in  the  middle  ; the  spatuled  arm-ends  are  8J 
tapering  to  8 inches  broad.  The  stone  is  like  that  of  the  cross- 
shafts at  the  church,  though  perhaps  a little  finer  in  grain  than 
that  of  the  tallest  shaft  ; the  dark,  bean-shaped  marks  in  q, 
however,  represent  holes  left  by  the  weathering-out  of  pebbles, 
and  therefore  there  is  probably  no  real  difference  in  the  material. 
On  q,  upper  stone,  is  a winged  angel,  rudely  drawn  ; and  on 
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the  lateral  arms  are  birds  pecking  fruit,  of  which  the  tendrils 
do  not  seem  to  be  drawn  with  the  naturalism  of  earlier  Anglian 
art — they  do  not  start  from  a root,  and  represent  a real  plant- 
form.  The  edge  r bears  “ Anglo-Saxon  mouldings  ” only,  a 
characteristic  of  design  well  on  in  the  ninth  century.  The  other 
edge,  not  drawn,  is  like  r.  The  side  s has  a bird  on  one  lateral 
arm  ; the  other  is  defaced  ; and  the  interlacing  tendrils  run  up 
into  the  topmost  arm,  with  leaflets  of  late  Anglian  style.  The 
boss  on  q,  surrounded  by  a triple  ring,  has  been  chipped  off  ; 
that  on  s is  in  low  relief,  and  has  a small  dimple  in  the 
centre,  hardly  deep  enough  now — though  the  surface  may  have 
been  lost  by  weathering — to  hold  the  jewel,  which  seems  some- 
times (e.g.  the  Lancaster  “ Cynibald  ” cross)  to  have  been  in- 
serted into  a small  hole  in  cross-centres. 


In  June,  1914,  these  stones  were  presented  to  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens  of  Ilkley  by  Mr.  Sydney  Kellett  of  Middleton 
Lodge,  and  soon  afterwards  affixed  to  the  tallest  shaft  at  the 
church,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  B.  McCall,  F.S.A.  The 
design  of  the  birds  is  perhaps  a little  nearer  to  that  of  the 
second  shaft  (e,f,g,h),  but  the  rude  angel  and  the  mouldings 
bring  this  head  into  the  period  assigned  to  the  tallest  shaft,  of 
which  some  parts  are  evidently  suggested  by  the  second  ; for 
example,  the  confronted  dragons  of  a seem  to  be  inferior  copies 
of  those  on  e.  The  tendrils  of  s are  in  the  style  of  b and  d, 
rather  than  in  that  of  f and  h.  The  absence  of  cable-arris  on 
the  head  throws  some  slight  doubt  on  its  connection  with  either 
shaft,  but  it  could  not  possibly  have  belonged  to  the  shortest 
of  the  churchyard  crosses,  which  is  of  much  earlier  date.  In  its 
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ILK  LEY  MUSEUM 


e * 


present  position  it  gives  the  effect  of  completion  to  one  of  our 
finest  Anglian  monuments,  and  no  violence  is  done  to  the  general 
unity  of  style  and  period. 

Ilkley  Museum. — The  stone  a,  b is  part  of  a cross-head 
which  must  have  been  about  3 feet  across  the  arms.  This  piece 
is  the  dexter,  not  the  uppermost  arm,  as  here  drawn,  because  the 
side  furthest  from  the  centre 
(the  top  in  the  sketch)  has 
traces  of  interlacing  which 
would  probably  be  in  a 
position  to  be  seen,  and 
therefore  not  on  the  flat  top 
of  a high  cross.  The  stone 
measures  12  by  12 \ by  7 
inches,  and  is  neatly  chisel- 
led. The  plait  on  a some- 
what resembles  J .R.A.  513a, 
but  the  Rothesay  example 
Mr.  Romilly  Allen  gives  is 
an  eight-cord  plait,  and  this 
is  six-cord,  though  inter- 
rupted in  the  same  way. 

The  forms  on  b are  a good 
deal  weathered ; Mr.  Romilly 
Allen  in  1884  saw  in  them 
a conventional  beast.  (Late 

A.) 

The  two  stones  c,  d,  e and 
/,  g,  h are  so  similar  in  their 
ornament  that  they  must 
be  neck  and  foot  of  the 
same  shaft,  with  perhaps  a 
long  piece  missing  between. 

Each  stone  is  17  inches 
long,  and  /,  g,  h is  9J  by 
6 inches  in  section  at  big- 
gest, just  above  the  tenon  that  was  meant  to  fit  the  socket- 
base  ; c,  d,  e is  of  the  same  thickness.  The  plait  of  c,f  is 
J.R.A.  636,  seen  also  at  Workington,  Cumberland,  in  a late 
Anglian  fragment  ; that  of  e,  h is  J.R.A.  601,  a common  knot. 
The  scroll  has  the  leaf  or  fruit-bunch  at  right  angles  to  the 
stem,  as  seen  on  the  second  of  the  churchyard  shafts.  The 
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ground  is  chiselled  into  greater  flatness  than  usual,  even  between 
the  stems  in  the  spirals.  The  stems  are  rounded  at  their  out- 
lines, but  their  surfaces  are  flat.  The  stone  has  been  cut  with 
remarkable  care,  and  is  a fine  example  of  late  Anglian  work. 

These  three  stones  were  in  1884  in  Ilkley  Church. 


Part  of  a cross-shaft,  i,  j,  k,  l,  was  discovered  in  1868  in 
the  foundations  of  old  cottages  nearly  opposite  the  church 
(Collyer  and  Turner,  Ilkley , p.  49).  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Romilly  Allen  as  being  at  Leeds  ( Early  Christian  Monuments  of 
Scotland,  82)  ; there  is  now  a cast  in  the  museum  there.  He  noted 
the  side  l as  incised,  like  two  panels  at  Nigg  ; there  is  a closer 
parallel  at  Whithorn.  This  plait  is  J.R.A.  711,  seen  at  Kirkby 
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Hill  and  also  at  Meigle.  It  is  rather  doubtful  whether  these 
sketched  plaits  were  meant  to  remain  as  they  are,  or  whether 
they  are  merely  unfinished.  In  carving  a plait  of  double-bead 
strap,  the  shortest  way  is  to  draw  the  centre  line  in  chalk  on 
the  stone,  and  incise  it  with  the  chisel,  leaving  a space  for 
every  crossing  ; then  to  incise  the  lines  on  either  side  of  the 
medial  line,  and  afterwards  to  clear  away  the  ground.  If  it 
were  found  that  a mistake  had  been  made,  the  panel  might  be 
dressed  down  and  started  again,  or  it  might  be  left  as  it  was 
and  painted — for  many  crosses  were  certainly  coloured,  no  doubt 
in  the  style  of  plait- work  in  illuminated  books.  Now  the 
Whithorn  example  shows  a bit  of  work  at  the  bottom  of  the 
panel  actually  begun  for  the  second  operation  ; the  outer  line 
is  cut  and  the  ground  sunk.  Then  it  must  have  occurred  to 
the  carver  that  the  medial  lines  crossing  too  near  the  frame- 
moulding on  the  upright  sides  would  not  allow  the  straps  to 
be  worked  out  properly  ; and  he  seems  to  have  given  up  the 
job  (see  the  fine  photograph  in  Early  Christian  Monuments  of 
Scotland,  plate  civ,  facing  page  491).  Here  the  carver  must  have 
found  that  the  little  Stafford  knots  in  the  spandrils  were  too 
small  to  cut  in  double-bead  strap  like  the  rest,  and  perhaps 
for  that  reason  left  the  back  of  the  stone  as  it  is.  At  Nigg — a 
much  later  monument — it  is  also  the  back  of  the  stone  that 
shows  two  similar  and  symmetrically  - placed  panels  incised  in 
outline  only  [ibid.,  plate  x,  80)  ; there  is  some  indication  of 
the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  work  out  the  plaits  in  single- 
bead cords  at  the  bottom  of  the  dexter  panel  ; perhaps  it  was 
abandoned  merely  because  the  carver  died  or  left  the  place, 
for  this  very  elaborate  monument  must  have  taken  a very  long 
time  to  execute.  At  any  rate,  I think  the  Ilkley  panel  l must 
be  regarded  as  unfinished,  and  not  as  an  intentional  variety  of 
style.  Some  poor  work,  attributable  to  period  C,  shows  rude 
scrolls  incised  only  (Sprotborough) , and  some  which  must  be 
rather  earlier  (Kirkheaton,  Kippax)  ; but  they  can  hardly  be 
compared  with  this.  The  face  i bears  a plait,  J.R.A.  658, 
deeply  chiselled,  and  above  it  a grotesque  figure  with  hands 
joined  as  if  in  prayer ; on  each  side  of  his  head  is  a scroll 
which  may  be  hair  with  a double  curl,  as  on  the  Leeds  Parish 
Church  shaft  j1.  Face  j has  a straight-lined  and  therefore  late 
knot,  J.R.A.  746,  apparently  unique,  all  neatly  chiselled  to  a 
medium  depth,  above  a dragon  panel.  Face  k,  under  a plait, 
has  a late  scroll  with  triplets  of  berries  or  leaflets,  and  in  one 
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whorl  is  a re-entrant  spiral  which,  however,  is  not  of  Celtic  form. 
This  stone  measures  20J  inches  high,  by  12  tapering  to  11, 
by  y\  tapering  to  7 inches.  (Late  A or  AC.) 

The  stone  m,  n,  0 was  found  in  the  river  at  Ilkley  in  1889.  It 
measures  32  inches  in  length,  12  tapering  to  11  in  breadth,  and  7 
tapering  to  6 in  thickness,  but  one  side  has  been  split  or  cut  away. 
It  has  no  cable  at  the  arris,  and  the  carving  is  hacked,  though 
neatly,  in  large  rounded  forms.  Face  m has  a freely-drawn  scroll, 
like  examples  at  Sheffield  and  Lancaster.  Face  n is  remarkable 
for  the  beast  eating  grapes  with  a more  than  usually  naturalistic 
air  ; it  is  rather  like  a fox  that  has  lost  his  tail ; at  Hever- 
sham,  Westmorland,  is  a similar  beast,  eating  grapes  in  a similar 
scroll,  but  the  attitude  and  details  are  varied.  Face  0 has  a 
bird -headed  creature  ; a hind  leg  may  be  seen  between  the 
serrated  leaf  and  the  long-curled  tail,  which  looks  like — and 
perhaps  is — part  of  a scroll-stem.  This  interesting  stone  may  be 
compared  with  the  Sheffield  shaft,  and  placed  as  late  A. 

The  fragment  p has  lost  its  edges  and  back,  and  now  meas- 
ures only  19  by  10  by  4 inches.  The  chiselling  is  neat.  It 
bears  spiral  scrolls  ending  in  trefoils,  like  the  Birstall  stone,  and 
arranged  on  the  principle  of  the  swastika  ; the  stems  are 
rounded.  The  style  and  work  are  like  i,  j,  k,  l,  and  it  might 
possibly  be  the  foot  and  tenon  of  the  same  shaft.  (Late  A 
or  AC.)  This  stone  in  1884  was  in  the  church. 

There  is  also  at  Ilkley  Museum  part  of  a grave-slab  (not 
figured  here)  of  perhaps  pre-Norman  age,  with  a cross  incised 
in  outline,  neatly  chiselled,  and  surrounded  with  a double- 
line frame  similarly  incised.  The  stone  measures  20  by  15!  by 
8J  inches.  In  1884  it  was  in  the  vestry  of  Ilkley  Church. 

Kild wick-in-Craven. — Nine  stones  now  preserved  in  the 
church  were  described  and  illustrated  from  photographs  in  The 
Reliquary,  July,  1908,  by  Mr.  John  J.  Brigg,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  of 
Kildwick  Hall,  with  remarks  by  Mr.  Romilly  Allen  and  myself. 
Mr.  Brigg  says  that  “ parts  of  them  were  found  at  the  base  of 

one  of  the  chancel  pillars  and  other  parts  in  the  north  wall  of 

the  chancel,”  which  was  built  temp.  Henry  VIII.  The  restora- 
tion at  which  the  stones  were  found  was  in  1901. 

The  fragments  a,  b,  and  c must  be  parts  of  different  heads, 
because  the  thicknesses  differ  ; a measures  7 by  y\  by  4 inches, 
b 10  by  9 by  7 inches,  and  c 8 by  7 by  5 inches.  All  seem 
to  be  late  A.  There  is  a deep  dowel-hole  in  b at  the  point 
close  over  the  letter  b in  the  sketch.  All  are  of  millstone  grit. 
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The  shaft  fragment  d , e,f  is  of  millstone  grit,  with  small 
quartz  pebbles  ; it  measures  21  by  11  by  5 inches  ; the  carving 
is  rudely  hacked,  the  fourth  side  has  been  entirely  defaced. 
Face  d has  a “ duplex  ” (J.R.A.  767),  as  it  is  called  by  Dr.  H. 
Colley  March,  who  considers  this  device  a symbol  of  Christ 


in  His  double  nature.  But  regarded  merely  as  ornament,  it 
is  a pattern  introduced  in  the  ninth  century,  and,  with  double 
strands  as  we  have  it  here,  seen  nowhere  else  but  in  Cornwall. 
The  plait  on  e is  singularly  thoughtless,  between  a true  plait 
and  a chain  or  vertebral  pattern ; debased  work  of  the  B 
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style.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  figure  on  /,  which 
from  the  photograph  I ventured  to  suggest  (. Reliquary , loc.  cit.) 
might  stand  for  Christ  in  Resurrection.  But  the  stone  itself 
does  not  bear  this  out.  The  five  oblongs  might  mean  the  five 
loaves  of  the  miracle,  as  at  Dewsbury,  but  that  there  are  no 
fishes.  The  round-shouldered  figure  connects  with  a series  which 
runs  through  the  country  from  Slaidburn  to  Teesdale  and  Kirkby 
Stephen,  and  is  probably  of  the  tenth  century  (see  Trans.  Cumb. 
and  West.  Ant.  Soc.,  N.S.,  xii,  31,  32).  (BC.) 

The  neck-fragment  g,  h,  i,  j is  of  rough  millstone  grit  with 
fine  pebbles,  measuring  13  inches  tall  by  9 tapering  to  8 inches, 
and  6f  tapering  to  6J  inches.  The  carving  is  hacked,  with  drill- 
holes in  g in  the  folds  of  the  snake.  On  g is  a figure  holding 
up  his  hands  as  an  “ orante  ” (see  Dewsbury  g)  or,  more  pro- 
bably, comparable  with  the  figures  of  Stonegrave  and  the  Hey- 
sham  hogback.  In  the  last  they  have  been  interpreted  by  Dr. 
H.  Colley  March  as  the  Norse  gods  at  Ragnarok  ; at  Stonegrave 
the  upper  figure  holds  up  a book  (or,  as  Mr.  Romilly  Allen 
thought,  a bell  ?)  in  his  left  hand  ; here  the  figure  holds  up  an 
object  rather  like  a book  in  his  right  hand.  On  one  side  of 
him  is  a serpent  and  on  the  other  a beast — Christ  holding  up 
the  Book  of  Remembrance,  with  some  recollection  of  the  lion 
and  the  adder  (?).  On  h is  a badly  drawn  vertebral  pattern  ; 
on  i a very  rude  plait,  and  on  j a T_LT  pattern,  all  of  the 
tenth  century.  (B.) 

There  are  three  shafts  of  remarkable  similarity,  though  no 
less  remarkable  variety  within  the  narrow  limits  allowed  by 
this  rude  kind  of  design. 

The  shaft-fragment  k,  l,  m,  n is  curious,  because  there  is  less 
than  the  usual  attempt  to  shape  the  stone  before  carving.  This 
stone  is  16J  inches  high  by  iof  tapering  to  10  inches,  and  6 
tapering  to  5J,  though  the  face  m does  not  taper  ; the  faces 
are  slightly  curved  to  make  up  the  difference.  The  ring-twist 
of  m and  the  S-shaped  knot  of  n (J.R.A.  544)  are  common. 
The  arrises  have  cables.  (B.) 

The  shaft-fragment  0,  p is  of  millstone  grit  with  quartz 
pebbles,  measuring  33  by  13!  tapering  to  12  inches,  by  9J 
tapering  to  9 inches.  Two  sides  are  defaced.  The  arrises  are 
plain  ; the  carving  is  hacked  ; 0 bears  an  S-shaped  loop  (J.R.A. 
653,  common),  and  p a double-ring  twist.  (B.) 

The  shaft-fragment  q,  r is  27  inches  long,  10 \ to  9J  wide, 
and  8f  to  8 inches  thick.  The  arrises  are  plain,  the  design 
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hacked  ; the  knots  like  those  of  o,  p,  except  that  the  loop  of  q 
is  reversed  from  that  of  o,  and  is  single-strap,  not  double.  But 
it  is  of  a finer  grit,  without  pebbles,  apparently  not  local.  The 
side  adjacent  to  r is  defaced,  but  there  remains  a groove  to 
mark  off  the  bead  which  forms  the  arris-moulding,  with  a cable 
inside  the  frame  ; the  rest  is  lost.  The  last  side  has  only  a 


trace  of  the  bead,  and  the  lower  end  has  been  rounded  off  to 
make  the  stone  serve  as  a corbel.  (B.) 

Kipp  ax. — The  two  fragments  of  a cross-shaft,  found  built 
into  the  late  twelfth  century  tower  of  the  church,  were  described 
by  Mr.  Richard  Holmes  in  this  Journal  for  1884.  A good  photo- 
graph of  the  face  a,  e has  been  taken  by  the  Rev.  Emile  B. 
Smith.  The  stones  are  of  rough  grit,  without  quartz  pebbles  ; 
the  upper  fragment,  face  a,  measures  9 inches  in  height  by  11 
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tapering  to  9 inches  ; its  thickness,  b and  d,  is  about  8 inches. 
The  lower  fragment  is  26  inches  long  and  on  face  e it  is  I2| 
tapering  to  12  inches  broad  ; a considerable  part  has  split  from 
the  back  g,  leaving  the  edges,  / and  h,  only  6 inches  thick. 
The  carving  is  roughly  hacked  ; the  spaces  of  ground  round  the 
figure  on  e are  merely  the  widening  of  the  incised  lines  which 
elsewhere  mark  out  the  pattern.  The  design  is  as  rude  as  the 
carving.  Face  a,  e bears  two  coarsely-drawn  dragons,  back  to 
back,  above  which  is  a figure  standing  on  two  snakes  (Christ 
in  Resurrection  ? or  the  well-known  debased  variant  of  Daniel 
and  the  lions  ?),  with  the  spandrils  roughly  filled  with  harp- 


shaped frames.  In  the  upper  part  is  an  incised  double  spiral 
carelessly  repeated,  with  which  Kirkheaton  a and  c can  be  com- 
pared, though  rather  better  in  workmanship.  All  the  arrises 
bore  a cable.  Side  b,f  is  sketched  to  show  the  cleavage  devel- 
oped by  weathering,  which  confuses  the  remains  of  a rectangular 
pattern  on  d,  h ; but  this  kind  of  pattern,  even  though  indeter- 
minate, suggests  the  earlier  part  of  the  tenth  century.  Face  e,  g 
bore  a double-bead  Stafford-knot  pattern,  of  which  the  centre 
is  filled  with  a pierced  pellet  or  rough  triangular  ringlet.  The 
stone  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a long  time 
before  being  built  into  the  wall  in  the  twelfth  century  ; the 
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faces  on  which  the  cleavage  would  not  develop  are  unaffected, 
but  the  edges,  on  which  the  cleavage-planes  crop  out,  are 
strongly  fissured.  This  must  be  a late  form  of  the  transition  AB. 


Kirkburton. — In  the  church  are  preserved  five  fragments, 
four  of  which  can  be  placed  together  to  form  one  cross,  of 


; 


which  three  sides  are  shown  in  the  sketch  ; the  fourth  side  is 
like  b,  e,  h,  k,  and  needs  no  illustration.  These  fragments  are 
all  of  light  freestone  and  measure — the  head,  15  by  16J  by 
5 1 inches  ; the  neck,  4 by  y\  b)r  5f  inches  ; the  shaft,  23  by 
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8J  to  6f  by  5 inches  ; and  the  lower'  fragment,  8 by  8f  by 
5i  inches.  The  fifth  fragment,  of  the  same  kind  of  stone,  must 
be  the  neck  of  another  cross  of  the  same  type  ; it  measures 
9J  inches  high,  by  8 across  the  offset  of  the  neck  and  5J 
across  the  neck,  by  4J  inches  in  thickness.  The  illustration 
is  rather  under  the  usual  scale  of  tV. 

The  crucifix  and  ornament  of  a,  d,  g,  j are  chiselled  ; the 
long  lines  of  the  “ Anglo-Saxon  mouldings  ” are  hacked.  The 
plait  at  the  foot  of  g,  j has  a medial  line,  lightly  chiselled.  The 
whole  cross  from  its  base  must  have  been  about  70  inches  tall. 
With  the  attenuated  figure  coming  down  the  shaft,  compare  a 
shaft  at  Dewsbury  of  very  late  A character.  The  knop  on  the 
top  of  the  cross-head  occurs  also  at  Wath  in  a very  rude  AB 
head  ; it  was  developed  in  still  later  Irish  crosses  into  the 
form  of  a reliquary  ; but  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  pectoral 
crosses  ( e.g . that  of  St.  Cuthbert)  have  a loop  for  suspension, 
and  that  possibly,  at  one  time  or  other,  a pectoral  cross  was 
used  as  a model,  and  by  its  loop  suggested  the  knop  on  the 
stone  cross  as  a variant  on  the  accustomed  shape.  The  plait 
here  is  not  one  of  those  noted  by  Mr.  Romilly  Allen  as  Celtic, 
though  it  comes  near  to  J.R.A.  683,  seen  also  in  the  late  An- 
glian cross  at  Irton,  Cumberland.  Crosses  with  plain  mouldings 
at  the  back  and  edges  occur  at  Thornhill,  etc.,  in  the  late  A 
group.  The  Kirkburton  cross  must  be  very  late  A or  AC. 

The  fifth  fragment  cannot  be  inserted  into  the  restoration  of 
this  monument.  It  is  the  neck  of  a similar  cross  ; one  side  has 
been  cut  smooth,  not  originally,  perhaps  destroying  the  remains 
of  another  crucifix.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  pairs 
of  monuments  are  often  found  together,  e.g.  at  Leeds,  High  Hoyland 
and,  more  unmistakably,  at  Penrith,  where  the  two  remain 
almost  complete  at  the  “ Giant’s  Grave,”  and  at  Gosforth, 
Cumberland,  where  the  tradition  of  a second  cross  is  known,  and 
fragments  exist.  It  is  natural  that  a monument  to  a second  member 
or  group  of  a family  might  have  been  designed  on  lines  which 
had  already  been  approved. 

Kirkby  Malzeard. — In  this  Journal,  xx,  242,  243,  Mr. 
H.  B.  McCall,  F.S.A.,  notes  that  “ when  the  aisle  wall  of  about 
1190  of  this  church  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  1878,  a 
hogback  was  found  buried  beneath  the  foundations.  It  was  of 
the  Brompton  and  Ingleby  Arncliffe  type,  the  sides  being  divided 
into  three  panels,  containing  knots,  and  the  ridge  was  orna- 
mented with  a plait.  The  bears  were  of  somewhat  rudimentary 
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form  . . . Unhappily,  this  relic  of  Anglo-Danish  times  was 
totally  destroyed  in  the  conflagration  of  1908.”  The  dimensions 
are  given  as  3 feet  11  inches  in  length  by  1 foot  5 inches  in 
height  in  the  middle.  The  illustration  given  by  Mr.  McCall 
was  drawn  by  me  from  a photograph,  and  I found  it  impossible 
to  make  out  the  knots  satisfactorily,  much  regretting  I had  not 
seen  the  stone  before  it  was  burnt.  But  the  clumsy  ring-knot 


in  the  middle,  and  the  evident  coarse  hacking  of  the  lines, 
together  with  the  general  type,  make  it  certain  that  this  was 
of  our  style,  B 1. 

A cross-shaft  erect,  with  head,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Romilly 
Allen,  is  thought  by  Mr.  McCall  to  be  not  identifiable  with  any 
monument  at  Kirkby  Malzeard  except  a cross,  six  feet  high, 
erected  about  1850.  The  hogback  at  “ Kirkby  Moorside,” 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Romilly  Allen,  may  perhaps  be  that  at 
Kirkby  Malzeard,  by  a clerical  error. 

Kirkby  Wharfe. — In  the  church  are  preserved  parts  of 
four  monuments  of  pre-Conquest  age.  The  most  important, 
a,  b,  c,  d,  is  restored  from  four  fragments.  In  the  illustration 
the  missing  arms  of  the  head  have  been  indicated  with  dotted 
lines  ; also  the  lower  part  of  the  ornament  of  face  c,  which  is 
now  fixed  against  the  wall,  and  cannot  be  seen  ; the  upper  part 
of  the  stone  was  loose  at  my  visit,  and  the  rector  kindly 
allowed  me  to  turn  it  in  order  to  complete  the  drawing  of  all 
the  sides.  This  cross  is  of  light-coloured  freestone.  Complete, 
it  measured  4 feet  high,  and  the  head  was  18  inches  across 
the  arms.  The  shaft  is  11  inches  broad  at  the  base,  tapering 
to  inches  at  the  neck,  by  5 inches  thickness.  The  face  a 
bears  a group  of  SS.  Mary  and  John  at  the  Cross  above  a 
double  triquetra  ; it  was  a pretty  idea  to  make  the  arms  of 
this  cross  bud  into  leaves  to  fill  the  spandrils  above  them  ; 
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perhaps  some  reference  to  the  legend  of  the  tree  of  Seth  was 
intended,  hut  it  is  more  likely  that  the  Cimitile  trellis  of  g 
gave  the  hint.  On  the  head  is  an  open  double  interlacing  like 
the  pattern  at  Aberford,  Collin gham,  and  Saxton,  but  varied 
from  all  these.  The  upper  points  of  the  lateral  arms  are  raised 
a little,  giving  a lift  to  the  lines,  and  the  topmost  arm  (which 
is  restored  on  the  analogy  of  the  other  head  here,  e,f)  tends 
to  the  penannular  shape  seen  in  late  free-armed  crosses.  The 


back  c has  a ring  in  the  plait  of  the  head  and  an  adaptation 
of  the  “ duplex  ” (see  Kildwick).  Below  is  a narrow  band  of 
plait  and  a panel  of  curved  basket-plait  with  the  corners  rather 
sharply  pointed.  The  edges  b and  d bear  step -pattern  and  the 
T_LT,  broadly  treated.  All  these  features  are  chiselled  and 
hacked,  and  they  are  worth  particular  notice  because  in  this 
cross  we  have  a good  and  complete  example  of  the  combination 
of  motives  derived  from  the  A style  and  patterns  associated 
with  the  B style.  The  step  and  TJLT,  the  ring  and  the  curved 
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basket-plait  are  characteristic  of  monuments  which  must  be 
placed  in  the  Danish  series.  The  free-armed  head  and  the 
comparatively  well-drawn  figure  panel  with  its  bit  of  leafage  are 
foreign  to  the  taste  of  the  Viking  age,  but  evidently  derived 
from  the  finer  style  of  Anglian.  The  penannular  form,  with  an 
offset  under  the  cross-head,  and  the  chiselled  and  hacked  tech- 


h i 

KIRKBY  WHARFE 


nique,  we  have  already  found  associated  with  decadent  Anglian 
motives.  This  cross  is  therefore  one  of  our  best  specimens  of 
the  transition  style,  or  AB. 

The  cross-head  e,f  is  of  light  cream-coloured  freestone, 
chiselled  and  hacked.  With  the  broken  arm  restored  it  measures 
1 6 inches  wide.  Its  resemblance  to  the  foregoing  is  very  close, 
but  the  quatrefoil  under  the  centre  of  e,  and  the  curious  group 
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of  fruit  (?)  at  the  centre  of  /,  are  unusual,  and  suggest  a new 
influence  which  is  explained  by  the  shaft  g,  h,  i,  j.  The  period 
is  the  same  as  a,  b,  c,  d,  or  AB. 

The  shaft-fragment  g,  h,  i,  j probably  belonged  to  the  head 
e,f,  and  if  so,  we  have  another  case  of  a pair  of  crosses  of 
similar  age  and  character,  as  we  have  remarked  at  Kirkburton. 
This  shaft  is  of  the  same  stone  and  workmanship  as  e,f ; its 
TXT  on  h is  double-bead,  and  on  j is  an  elaborated  form, 
J.R.A.  902,  seen  also  at  St.  John’s,  Chester,  and  Lythe  ; 
the  curved  basket-plait,  also  double-beaded,  connects  it  with  c, 
and  side  j has  the  remains  of  a pattern  which  may  be  a double- 
bead step,  like  b.  The  trellis-design  of  g we  have  already  seen 
at  Collingham,  and  noted  as  the  Cimitile  pattern  ; its  tendrils 
and  knops  must  have  suggested  the  forms  on  the  head  e,  /, 
to  keep  the  whole  cross  in  unity  of  design.  This  stone  is  very 
fresh  and  clean-cut,  and  unworn,  like  Collingham  0,  p,  q ; it 
could  not  have  stood  very  long  in  the  weather  before  it  was 
thrown  down.  This  fragment  measures  15  inches  high  by  11 
tapering  to  10  inches  by  5J  tapering  to  5J  inches.  It  is  a 
little  richer  and  more  elaborate  than  a,  b,  c,  d , but  like  it 
belongs  to  the  transition  AB. 

The  head-fragment  k,  l is  of  whitish  freestone,  hacked  ; the 
marks,  almost  like  lettering  on  the  sunk  panel  of  l,  seem  to 
be  meant  to  deface  something  already  there.  The  fragment 
measures  6J  inches  long,  and  the  start  of  the  wheel  shows  the 
form  of  the  head.  The  side  k had  a large  boss  in  the  centre, 
l had  a small  boss  surrounded  with  a ring.  On  developing 
the  design  of  k from  what  remains,  it  is  interesting  to  see  that 
this  wheel-cross,  later  in  style  than  the  free-armed  crosses, 
carries  on  the  local  tradition  of  the  double  bands  crossing  swas- 
tika-wise at  the  centre  of  the  head.  This  gives  another  instance 
of  the  continuity  of  tradition  and  the  growth  of  the  art  of 
period  B out  of  the  Anglian  school  of  design. 

Kirkheaton. — The  shaft  fragment  a,  b,  c,  discovered  in  the 
foundation  of  the  church  in  1886,  was  first  described  in  this  Journal, 
x,  165.  It  is  now  well  preserved  in  the  church,  set  upon  a 
turntable  on  a stone  shelf  in  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle, 
with  Canon  Fowler’s  description  from  this  Journal,  xii,  hanging 
near  it.  The  relic  is  of  light  buff  freestone,  broken  and  cemented 
together,  26  inches  high,  11  inches  broad  across  the  inscription, 
and  6 inches  thick.  One  edge  has  been  knocked  away ; the 
original  shaft  must  have  been  about  a foot  broad.  The  lower 
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part  shows  the  tenon  that  fitted  into  the  socket  of  the  base. 
On  a is  an  inscription  in  Anglian  or  early  runes  : “ EOH 
WOROHHTAE,”  Eoh  wrought  [this]  ; probably  the  end  of  a longer 
inscription  giving  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  this  cross 
or  headstone  was  erected.  Below  the  lettering  is  an  S-shaped 
flourish  merely  incised  with  hacking  ; the  runes  are  chiselled, 
and  as  the  face  of  the  stone  is  neatly  dressed,  it  seems  that 
the  hacked  flourish  is  not  intended,  like  the  plait  of  Ilkley  l, 
to  be  further  worked  into  relief.  On  the  edge  b is  a straight- 
lined  twist  deeply  incised,  with  no  ground.  On  c is  incised 


with  hacking  a pattern  as  sketched  ; it  is  not  quite  accurately 
given  in  Magnus  Petersen’s  drawing,  otherwise  excellent,  but 
made  in  Denmark  from  a photograph  for  Prof.  George  Stephens 
and  reprinted  in  this  Journal ; the  pattern  is  really  two  pairs 
of  spirals  arranged  symmetrically.  Its  occurrence  in  the  lowest 
panel  of  the  Hackness  cross  shows  that  it  is  Anglian,  but  this 
very  slight  treatment  in  outline  can  only  be  matched  by  the 
debased  work  of  the  Kippax  shaft.  It  must  be  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  period  in  which  Anglian  runes  are  possible,  and  was 
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probably  carved  for  a Danish  patron  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
or  in  the  tenth  century  by  the  Angle  workman  Eoh,  who 
so  proudly  signed  this  not  very  masterly  work.  (AC.) 

The  shaft-fragment  d,e,f  is  of  whitish  freestone,  9I  inches 
high,  9 to  8 1 on  the  front,  and  7 inches  on  the  broader  edge  /, 
the  back  being  cut  away.  The  arrises  are  rounded,  and  the 
straps  narrow  and  flat,  without  modelling  at  the  junctions. 
The  ground  is  cleared  flat,  giving  moderate  relief,  but  the  front 
e is  still  partly  covered  with  mortar,  and  until  this  is  cleaned 
away  the  plait  cannot  be  made  out.  The  stone  is,  however, 
of  earlier  type  than  a,  b,  c,  and  late  A. 

The  shaft-fragment  g is  of  dark  brown  freestone  ; the  face 
shown  measures  8 inches  high  by  9J  broad  ; the  stone  is  5 
inches  thick,  but  all  the  back  part  has  been  broken  away. 
The  face  is  slightly  curved  outwards,  though  not  nearly  enough 
to  suggest  that  the  whole  shaft  was  cylindrical.  It  bears  a 
narrow,  flat,  double-strap  plait  in  double  Stafford  knots  (J.R.A. 
601,  common),  chiselled  sharply.  The  ground  is  pecked  or 
chipped  flat,  but  not  sunk  deeply.  The  design  and  technique 
are,  like  the  last,  very  characteristic  of  late  A. 

Knaresborough. — See  Gledstone  Hall. 

Laughton-en-le-Morthen. — “ Built  in  the  Norman  wall  of 
Laughton  Church  are  two  stones  decorated  with  rolls  forming 
triangles,  which  may  have  been  jambs  of  an  earlier  church. 
They  are  of  limestone,  but  the  existing  pre-Conquest  portions 
are  of  sandstone,  and  of  the  eleventh  century  ” (Mr.  C.  F. 
Innocent,  Brit.  Assoc.  Handbook,  Sheffield,  1910,  p.  94). 

Lead.- — In  the  spring  of  1914  part  of  a limestone  hogback 
was  found  by  Mr.  Sydney  Kitson,  F.S.A.,  in  the  remains  of 
the  early  church.  It  had  been  used  as  a foundation  or  footing 
stone  in  the  centre  of  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  it  was 
left  in  situ  by  the  explorers. 

Ledsham. — “ Two  stones  built  into  the  north-west  wall,  said 
to  have  Saxon  mouldings  ” (Rev.  J.  H.  Heath,  vicar). 

Mr.  Romilly  Allen  repeatedly  gave  examples  of  knots  from 
Ledsham,  but  I cannot  hear  of  the  stone  or  stones  to  which  he 
seems  to  refer. 

Leeds. — In  the  parish  church  of  St.  Peter  is  the  great  cross, 
put  together  in  1880  from  fragments  found  at  the  demolition 
of  the  tower  in  1838  ; and  in  the  Museum  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  are  eight  stones,  said  to  be  from  the  church,  as  well  as 
a cast  of  the  stone  i,  j,  k,  l at  Ilkley.  Many  carved  stones  are 
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known  to  have  been  carted  away  from  the  church  at  restora- 
tion ; some  of  them  may  possibly  be  found  in  garden  rockeries, 
as  at  York. 

The  piece  of  cross-shaft  a , b,  c,  d (Leeds  Museum,  room  B) 
measures  13J  inches  in  height,  6|  to  6J  in  breadth  and  6J  to 
6 inches  in  thickness.  It  is  well  carved  with  the  chisel.  The 
arris  is  rounded  ; instead  of  a cable,  it  bears  traces  of  a reel- 
pattern.  On  a is  a figure-of-8  plait,  J.R.A.  569,  seen  also  at 


Workington,  Cumberland,  on  a late  Anglian  stone.  On  b is  a 
double  twist,  J.R.A.  519,  seen  also  at  North  Otterington,  and 
on  a very  late  Anglian  shaft  at  Urswick-in-Furness  ; it  is  also 
found  in  Celtic  design.  On  c and  d are  late  scrolls  with  branch- 
ing leaves  perpendicular  to  the  stem,  a feature  already  remarked 
as  common  to  a group  of  late  Anglian  monuments. 

The  fragment  e,f  (Leeds  Museum)  measures  14  inches  high, 
9 inches  across  the  undestroyed  face  e,  and  5J  across  f ; but 
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the  full  size  of  the  shaft  must  have  been  considerably  greater. 
The  hand  holding  a book  suggests  the  figure  of  an  evangelist 
on  a rather  larger  scale  than  usual ; the  head  of  a dragon  on 
/ is  not  either  of  the  earlier  A type  nor  of  the  Danish  B type, 
but  of  the  style  late  A. 

The  fragment  g,  h (Leeds  Museum)  may  be  part  of  the 
same  shaft  as  e,f;  it  measures  9 by  10  by  9 inches,  and 
like  <?,/has  a cable  arris.  The  side  g bears  part  of  a handsome 
scroll,  and  the  forms  on  h seem  to  be  remnants  of  drapery, 
perhaps  part  of  another  evangelist. 

Two  stones  at  the  Museum  are  not  figured  here.  One  is 
the  end  of  the  arm  of  an  Anglian  cross-head  which,  restored, 
would  measure  24  inches  across  the  arms  by  5 inches  thick. 
The  other  is  a broken  block  of  rough  buff  grit,  measuring 
I4i  by  10  by  10J  inches,  chiselled  and  hacked  with  a penannu- 
lar  cross  in  a cabled  ring  at  one  end,  and  on  the  longer  side 
a flat-strap  figure-of-8  plait  with  closed  members.  This  may 
perhaps  be  part  of  a hogback  or  shrine  tomb  of  period  AB, 
as  at  Dewsbury  and  Crathorne. 

The  wheel-head  i is  now  fixed  on  the  shaft  in  the  church. 
It  is  placed  too  high  for  measuring,  and  the  sketch  is  only 
approximately  to  scale.  The  lower  part  is  restored  and  adapted 
to  the  shaft,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  really  formed  part 
of  the  same  monument  originally.  It  is  a characteristic  example 
of  the  later  style  of  B. 

The  great  cross  in  the  parish  church  is  here  drawn  on  two 
pages,  to  avoid  a folding  plate  and  to  retain  the  scale  of  an 
inch  to  a foot.  It  has  been  described  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, July,  1854  i Wardell,  Antiquities  of  Leeds,  1855  ; Major 
Moore  (who  with  Mr.  J.  Rawlinson  Ford  refound  it  in  a garden 
at  Rottingdean  on  the  south  coast  and  so  enabled  Dr.  Gott 
to  bring  it  back  to  Leeds),  Leeds  Parish  Church  and  its  Pillar  Cross, 
1 877  ; Bishop  Browne,  Journ.  Brit.  Archceol.  Assoc.,  1885  ; Rusby 
and  Canon  Simpson,  St.  Peter's  at  Leeds,  1896  ; etc. 

In  the  drawing  here  given,  the  head  and  the  uppermost  stone 
of  the  shaft,  which  is  modern,,  are  omitted,  and  the  modern 
additions  to  fill  gaps  are  sketched  in  outline  only.  The  size  of 
the  shaft  at  its  base  is  18  by  13  inches  ; at  the  height  of  6 
feet  it  is  14  by  9 inches.  On  the  side  j1  j2,  at  the  top  are 
traces  of  the  feet,  wings,  and  tail  of  a bird,  standing  over  a 
figure  with  drapery  that  recalls  the  treatment  of  the  upper  pair 
of  evangelists  on  the  great  Ilkley  cross  ; the  part  which  may 
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have  shown  a book  in  the  hands  is  defaced.  Below  this,  but 
not  separated  by  a frame-moulding,  is  another  figure,  with  curi- 
ous curls  to  the  hair  (see  Ilkley  i)  and  a hand  holding  a book  ; 
the  attitude  of  this  hand,  coming  out  of  the  drapery  at  the 
breast  and  turned  so  that  the  thumb  only  shows,  is  awkward, 
and  the  whole  figure  bears  marks  of  the  Irish  conventional 
way  of  drawing  saints,  rather  than  the  Anglian  imitations  of 
Roman  sculpture.  It  may,  indeed,  be  compared  with  the  St. 
Luke  in  MacDurnan’s  Gospels,  of  about  850,  facsimiled  in  West- 
wood,  Miniatures  and  Ornaments,  pi.  22,  and  it  is  so  unlike  the 
upper  figure  that  it  suggests  copying  from  a book,  instead  of 
following  the  traditions  of  monumental  design.  A possible 
example  of  this  kind  of  copying  we  have  seen  already  n the 
Collingham  “ Apostles  ” shaft. 

Beneath  this  is  a panel  interpreted  by  Bishop  Browne  as 
illustrating  the  legend  of  Volund  or  Wayland  the  Smith.  At  the 
foot  are  the  pincers,  hammers,  and  spearheads  of  the  forge  ; 
knotted  about  the  figure  are  the  artificial  wings  which  one 
version  of  the  story  attributes  to  him.  He  reaches  up  to  seize 
a female  figure  by  the  hair  and  skirt  ; this  must  be  Bodvild 
of  the  Edda  poem  rather  than  the  Swan-maiden,  who  belongs 
to  an  earlier  part  of  the  story. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  “ The  Craftsman’s  Revenge  ” 
can  mean  on  a grave-monument,  along  with  the  four  evangelists, 
for  the  incidents  of  northern  mythology  on  various  crosses 
elsewhere  are  usually  such  as  might  afford  some  allegory  not 
unbecoming  Christian  belief  and  teaching.  The  heroism  of  Sigurd, 
the  dragon-slayer,  might  be  taken  as  a parallel  to  the  conquest 
of  the  powers  of  evil  by  St.  Michael  or  Christ  Himself  ; we  see 
the  story  carved  at  Halton  (Lancs.),  and  Jurby,  Andreas,  Maug- 
hold,  and  Malew  (Isle  of  Man).  The  chaining  of  Loki  and  the 
strife  of  Vidar  with  the  serpent  are  passages  in  the  old  creed, 
which  any  converted  Viking  would  accept  as  true  ; and  they 
appear  at  Gosforth  and  Great  Clifton  (Cumberland),  perhaps 
also  at  Penrith  on  one  of  the  churchyard  crosses,  at  Carlisle 
on  a cross-base  at  the  museum,  at  Heysham  on  the  hogback, 
and  in  several  crosses  in  the  Isle  of  Man  (Kermode,  Manx 
Crosses,  180  seqq.).  But  this  Volund  story — a curious  and  savage 
legend,  and  not  a variant  of  the  Sigurd  myth — was  in  some  way 
significant  enough  to  be  repeated  at  Leeds  (see  below,  r)  ; 
and  at  Gilling  West  there  is  the  wing-motive,  possibly  debased 
from  this.  That  the  Volund  story  was  known  in  Northumbria 
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before  the  Danish  invasion  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  Anglian 
“ Franks  Casket  ” (British  Museum),  on  which,  next  to  the 
picture  of  the  Magi  at  Bethlehem,  there  are  two  groups,  Egil 
seizing  the  birds  and  Bodvild  visiting  Volund  in  the  smithy, 
with  accessories  that  tell  the  story,  unmistakably  ; on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  casket  is  Volund’s  brother,  Egil  the  Archer,  with  his 
name  written  above  him  in  Anglian  runes.  He  is  perhaps  the 

archer  we  see  at  Sheffield,  Halton  (Lancs.),  St.  Andrew’s, 

Auckland,  and  Ruthwell ; for  the  legend,  though  told  most 
fullv  in  the  Volundarkvida  of  the  Edda,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
century  V ilkinasaga  (Thjodrekssaga),  is  mentioned  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  “ Traveller’s  Song  ” of  the  Exeter  book,  and  alluded  to 
in  King  Alfred’s  Boethius  and  in  Beowulf ; an  Anglo-Saxon 
charter  names  Wayland’s  Smithy  in  Berkshire.  The  legend  is 
very  old,  not  an  importation  of  the  Viking  age  ; but  its  sig- 
nificance on  Christian  monuments  does  not  seem  yet  to  be 
explained.  All  this,  however,  strengthens  the  identification 
proposed  by  Bishop  Browne,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
necessary  to  regard  the  Leeds  cross  as  Scandinavian. 

The  side  k1,  k 2 bears  a scroll,  which  in  the  lower  part  shows 

some  attempt  at  variation  from  the  normal  Anglian  type  ; its 
twigs  and  buds,  curving  round  to  point  at  the  centre  of  the 
volute  are  the  distant  echo,  with  debased  detail,  of  the  delicate 

and  beautiful  scroll  on  the  edge  of  the  Croft  A shaft  ; but 

leaves  and  buds  here  are  confused  into  abortive  knops.  The 

upper  part  of  this  (k1)  shows  the  thickened  stem  and  zig-zag 
direction  which  we  have  had  already  in  some  late  A work. 

The  side  l1,  /2  has  at  the  top  the  ring-knot  (J.R.A.  772) 
common  to  the  Viking  age,  but  here  treated  in  a florid  manner. 
As  restored,  the  cross  possesses  now  another  (modern)  stone 
above  this,  repeating  the  ring-knot.  Below  this  knot  is  a 

figure  of  which  only  half  is  original.  It  has  been  supposed 

to  have  wings  and  claws  ; but  comparing  again  an  Irish  picture, 

the  St.  Matthew  of  the  ninth  century  Gospels  at  Paris  (West- 

wood,  op.  cit .,  pi.  21),  we  find  drapery  ending  in  similar  feather- 
like folds,  coarsely  drawn,  and  the  saint  holds  a book  in  two 
rather  claw-like  hands.  I am  not  sure  that  the  hand  here 

is  not  merely  ill-drawn,  like  that  on  j.  This  hand  is  perhaps 
crossed  on  the  left  arm,  and  the  left  hand  may  have  been 
holding  a roll,  as  the  figure  below  does.  Between  these  two 
figures  is  a knot  something  like  knots  on  late  A work  at  Col- 
lingham  and  Ilkley,  which  connects  this  Leeds  cross  with  the 
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older  school  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  figure  at  the  bottom, 
with  a bird  on  his  shoulder  and  a sword  in  his  right  hand, 
must  surely  be  a portrait,  if  he  is  not  Sigurd  the  Volsung, 
according  to  Bishop  Browne’s  interpretation.  The  knot  at 
his  right  side  is  a vertebral  knot,  perhaps  merely  decorative 
filling  of  the  space.  But  we  seem  here  to  have  one  figure 
copied  from  the  previous  art  of  the  district,  while  the  others 
may  be  borrowed  from  books  of  the  period,  or  a little  earlier  ; 
and  those  must  have  been  Irish  books. 

Further  information  about  the  date  is  given  by  the  last  side, 
m1,  m2.  At  the  top  is  an  Anglian  scroll,  with  the  stiff  leaf  of 
the  late  A style.  Under  this,  but  not  divided  from  it  by  a 
frame-moulding,  is  a very  bad  bit  of  plait,  certainly  of  debased 
work.  Then  we  have  a braid  (J.R.A.  55i),  which  occurs  at 
Hawsker  and  Kirklevington  in  crosses  of  the  Viking  age  ; it 
occurs  also  on  work  at  the  Forum  in  Rome,  and  at  St.  Abbondio, 
Como,  probably  earlier.  This,  like  the  Cimitile  trellis,  may 
be  a novel  motive  imported  from  abroad  during  the  ninth 
century,  and — unlike  the  trellis — retaining  its  place  in  the  car- 
ver’s repertory,  because  it  was  an  easy  pattern.  At  the  foot 
is  a loose  knot  ending  in  spirals. 

To  sum  up  the  evidence,  we  have  distinct  continuity  of  local 
Anglian  art-tradition.  The  Leeds  cross  is  only  a step  further 
away  from  the  severe  style  than  the  great  Ilkley  cross.  The  saint 
on  j1  is  a little  less  well  drawn  ; the  scrolls  not  so  fine  ; the  attempt 
to  vary  with  new  ideas,  instead  of  doing  the  work  well,  means 
decadence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  new  ideas 
introduced,  and  those  include  some  characteristics  of  the  tenth 
century — the  ring-knot  and  the  braid.  The  possible  copying  of 
two  out  of  four  figures  from  Irish  MSS.  suggests  the  period 
when  Leeds  was  on  the  road  between  Ireland  and  York,  as 
Viking  age  travellers  like  St.  Cadroe,  under  the  leadership 
of  King  Domhnall  of  Cumbria  (see  the  Saint’s  life  in  Skene, 
Chronicles  of  Piets  and  Scots,  116),  came  “ usque  Loidam 
Civitatem  quae  est  confinium  Normannorum  atque  Cumbrorum,” 
on  the  road  to  the  capital  of  Northumbria.  St.  Cadroe’s  visit 
was  near  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  ; this  cross  I should 
date  earlier,  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  by  its 
place  in  the  development  of  art,  in  which  it  stands  as  the  last 
word  of  the  Anglian  tradition  before  passing  into  Danish  and 
Norse.  (AB.) 
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The  second  Volund  cross  at  Leeds  can  be  partly  restored  from 
three  fragments  in  the  museum,  here  figured  as  nop,  q r s t, 
and  uv  w,  the  last  being  No.  53  in  room  B.  Two  are  defaced 
on  one  side,  but  by  putting  them  together,  allowing  for  the 


tapering  of  the  shaft  and  spacing  of  the  plaits,  we  get  all  four 
sides,  down  to  the  base.  The  fragments  measure  on  their  carved 
faces  : — n,  0,  p,  12  by  inches  ; q,  r,  s,  t,  13J  by  8 inches  ; and 
u,  v,  w,  14J  by  9 inches.  The  plaits  are  all  of  broad  single 
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straps,  hacked,  with  flat  surfaces.  The  knot  of  n,  u is  like 
but  not  identical  with  any  classed  by  Mr.  Romilly  Allen  ; it 
is  based  on  the  double  ring-knot  ; the  plait  of  three  on  the 
edges  is  common  ; here  it  ends  in  a serpent’s  head  at  v.  On 
the  third  face  or  front  there  is  a figuie  at  o , holding  a book  ; 
the  curves  from  the  elbows  might  be  the  under  edges  of  two 
wings  ; an  angel  with  the  Book  of  Remembrance  is  a fairly 
common  motive  from  the  Anglian  series,  as  at  Hornby,  Lancs., 
and  this  particular  type  of  figure  is  seen  in  a stone  (now  lost) 
from  Slaidburn,  of  the  B style.  Under  this  is  a device  to  which 
the  middle  figure  on  j of  the  church  cross  gives  the  key  for 
attitude,  and  the  lowest  figure  on  l shows  a bird  in  the  same 
position.  At  the  foot  is  the  Volund  again  ; the  lower  part  only 
is  preserved,  but  the  intention  is  quite  plain,  though  it  gives  the 
impression  of  being  a repetition  of  the  figure  at  the  church, 
varied  a little,  and  with  less  detail  in  the  way  of  tools — a 

hammer  and  bellows  (?),  and  perhaps  a pair  of  tongs  under  the 
left  foot.  This  cross  cannot  be  far  in  date  from  the  church 

cross  ; but  panel  o,  carved  in  completely  Viking  age  manner, 
brings  it  further  into  the  tenth  century.  (B.) 

In  a paper  on  Yorkshire  Runic  Monuments  in  this  Journal  _ 
ii,  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Haigh  figured  a fragment  found  in  the  wall 

of  Leeds  Church  in  1837  or  1838,  apparently  a piece  of  a cross- 

shaft, inscribed  with  the  beginnings  of  two 
lines  of  Anglian  or  early  runes 
which  he  read  “ King  Olaf,”  and  dated 
870-873.  This  was  repeated  by  George 
Stephens  ( Old  Northern  Runic  Monuments,  i,  487  seqq.),  but  if 
the  reading  is  correct,  the  meaning  still  remains  a puzzle. 

Marton-cum-Grafton. — A dial  here  was  thought  by  the 
Rev.  D.  H.  Haigh  to  be  pre-Conquest  (this  Journal,  v). 

Melton-on-the-Hill  (High  Melton). — Mr.  J.  E.  Morris  ( The 
West  Riding,  353)  says  : " Built  into  S.  interior  of  aisle,  a cross- 
head, and  fragment  of  a second  (possibly  Sax.).”  In  October, 
1913,  I looked  for  these  in  vain.  The  walls  are  plastered, 
perhaps  now  concealing  any  relics  of  this  kind. 

Methley. — This  site  is  given  by  Mr.  Romilly  Allen  as 
possessing  work  of  pre-Norman  type  ( Journ . Brit.  Archceol. 
Assoc.,  1885,  p.  354),  but  I failed  to  find  any  there. 

Mexborough. — In  the  church,  fixed  against  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel,  is  the  cross-shaft,  of  which  the  lower  part  is 
figured.  It  is  of  buff  freestone,  58  inches  high  and  13  by  8 
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inches  in  section  at  the  foot,  tapering  to  n by  6£  inches  above. 
The  back  and  one  edge,  fixed  in  a corner  of  the  wall,  cannot 
be  seen.  The  arris  is  rounded,  and  within  it  are  two  incised 
lines  forming  an  “ Anglo-Saxon  moulding.”  At  the  foot  the 
inner  lines  are  joined  by  a horizontal,  so  that  the  whole  shaft 
bears  one  great  blank  panel.  The  outer  lines  end  in  spirals 
and  groups  of  forms  (“  rosettes  ”)  which,  though  merely  sunk, 


are  evidently  meant  to  imitate  the  grape-bunches  in  relief 
of  earlier  Anglian  work.  Comparing  these  with  similar  forms  at 
Rothwell,  which  must  be  early  Norman  or  very  little  before 
the  Norman  style  set  in,  we  seem  to  get  their  date  ; and  com- 
paring the  plainly  moulded  shaft  with  Penistone  and  Cawthorne 
shafts,  we  have  this  late  date  suggested  for  the  whole  series.  (C.) 

Middlesmoor. — The  cross,  in  two  parts  cemented  together 
at  the  neck,  was  found  in  the  churchyard  and  set  up  at  the 
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west  end  of  the  church,  on  a rough  boulder  as  base,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Callahan,  formerly  vicar  of  Middlesmoor,  now  of  St. 
Cuthbert’s,  Birmingham.  It  has  been  described  in  The  Archcsolo- 
gical  Journal,  xii,  180,  and  by  Mr.  H.  Speight  ( Upper  Nidderdale, 
341),  who  calls  it  a “ product  of  a local  workman  at  a time 
when  the  Celtic  religion  had  not  given  way  to  the  rule  and 
forms  of  the  Romish  Church,  about  the  end  of  the  seventh- 
century  . . . the  actual  preaching  cross  of  the  good  Bishop  Chad/’’ 
There  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  calling  it  St.  Chad's  cross, 
but  I think  we  must  date  it  later  than  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

The  head  is  of  a warm  brown  grit  ; the  shaft  may  be  of 
the  same  stone,  but  it  has  weathered  differently  ; there  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  both  are  parts  of  the  same 
monument.  The  shaft  measures  36  inches  in  height  ; the  face 
is  15  inches  broad  at  the  foot,  tapering  to  14I ; the  south 
edge  (shown  here)  is  8 to  inches  wide,  and  the  north  edge 
(not  figured)  is  to  7 inches  wide.  The  head  is  16J  inches 
high,  15 \ across  the  arms,  and  15  across  the  “ hammer  ” top  ; 
it  is  to  7 inches  thick  on  the  south  side,  and  7 to  6J  inches 
thick  on  the  north.  The  stone,  very  roughly  dressed,  is  carved 
throughout  with  hacking  ; it  is  ornamented  on  the  face  with 
hacked  lines  only,  but  on  the  edges  with  hacking,  which  cuts 
away  some  of  the  ground  and  leaves  debased  scroll-forms  in  a 
kind  of  relief.  The  north  edge  is  too  worn  to  be  drawn  satis- 
factorily ; the  back  may  have  been  carved  and  subsequently 
weathered  ; nothing  is  now  visible  in  the  way  of  ornament, 
though  indeed  it  is  too  close  to  the  wall  to  be  examined 
thoroughly. 

The  form  of  the  head  associates  it  with  the  group  of  hammer- 
head crosses  of  which  we  have  seen  a good  example  at  Gargrave, 
connected  with  ornament  of  the  transition  to  Viking  age  art. 
Another  useful  example  is  that  at  Addingham,  Cumberland, 
in  which  the  hammer  and  arms  like  these  are  connected  by  a 
very  clumsy  wheel,  showing  that  it  cannot  be  earlier  than  the 
tenth  century.  At  Middlesmoor  the  rude  spiral  and  crosses  on 
the  face  must  be  of  the  debased  kind  of  art  we  have  seen  at 
Cawthorne,  though  the  scrolls  of  the  edge  are  not  so  far  gone  ; 
the  whole  work  may  be  rather  rustic  than  very  late  ; but  its 
character  is  that  of  decadent  and  not  of  nascent  art.  By 
comparison  with  our  series  we  should  incline  to  date  it  eleventh 
century. 
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The  panel  on  the  front  of  the  shaft  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  ornamental  patches  at  Penistone  and  Cawthorne.  At  the 
foot  there  is  a very  rudimentary  tree-pattern,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  forms  are  not  ornament  of  any  known  type.  If 

the  stone  is  looked  at  from  the  left-hand  side 

these  forms  can  be  read  as  an  inscription — - 
CROS  SCE  CEADA— in  which  the  R of  CROS 
is  certainly  an  unusual  form,  but  possible  to 
an  illiterate  carver  trying  to  copy  R as  it  is 
sometimes  written  in  tenth  century  MSS.  (e.g. 
over  the  St.  Michael  of  the  Cottonian  Psalter, 

Tib.  C.  vi,  reproduced  in  Westwood’s  Miniatures  and  Ornaments, 
plate  46).  The  D of  CEADA  is  the  crossed  D or  E)  of  late 

Anglo-Saxon.  For  SCE  compare  the  eleventh  century  dedica- 

tion stone  of  St.  Mary  Castlegate,  York,  where  these  letters 
stand  for  “ Sancti  ” in  two  instances  ; and  for  the  use  of 
“ Cros  ” see  the  Oxford  Dictionary  under  Cross,  where  an  in- 
stance is  given  dating  963-984 — the  word  being  used  only  in 
the  Danelaw,  from  the  Old  Norse  kross,  unknown  in  earlier 
English.  “The  Cross  of  St.  Ceadda”  or  Chad  is  therefore  an 
inscription  possible  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  this  date  fits 
with  the  indications  derived  from  the  form  of  the  stone  and  its 
ornament.  It  could  not  therefore  be  a gravestone,  but  is  a 
rare  example  of  the  cross  set  up  to  mark  a holy  site.  We 
have  only  one  other  instance  in  Yorkshire,  made  possible  from 
the  inscription,  now  illegible,  which  has  been  read  on  it,  the 
cross  of  St.  James  at  Hauxwell.  Others  may  have  been  so 
intended,  but  the  evidence  is  wanting  ; inscriptions  in  all  other 
cases  indicate  gravestones. 

The  site  of  Middlesmoor,  so  far  up  Nidderdale  and  remote 
from  districts  where  population  was  thick  in  pre-Norman  times, 
suggests  that  there  must  have  been  a tenth  or  eleventh  century 
hermitage  or  cell  here,  in  deserto,  among  the  wilds.  Such  was 
Lastingham  at  its  foundation  ; Bede  describes  it  (Hist.  Eccl.,  iii, 
23)  as  “ among  rocky  and  remote  mountains,  more  like  haunts 
of  robbers  and  lairs  of  wild  beasts  than  the  dwellings  of  men  ; 
so  that,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  * in  the  habitation 
of  dragons,  where  each  lay,  shall  be  grass,  with  reeds  and 
rushes,’  that  is  to  say,  that  the  fruit  of  good  works  should 
spring  up,”  etc.  Lastingham,  by  its  monuments,  still  existed 
as  a church  three  or  four  hundred  years  later  than  St.  Chad’s 
time.  The  Danes  did  not  destroy  it,  but  either  the  troubles 
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of  the  period  or  the  desire  for  greater  seclusion  may  have 
prompted  the  migration  of  one  or  more  of  St.  Chad’s  followers 
to  this  spot,  remote  from  the  world  even  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  eleventh  century.  There  they  set  up  this  rude  cross  in 
memory  of  their  founder,  and  a religious  house  of  which  the 
memory  is  forgotten.  A church  was  consecrated  here  in  1484, 
but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  earlier  history  of  the  site 
except  this  relic.  That  St.  Chad  himself  preached  here  to  the 
scanty,  hostile  population  of  Britons — for  the  Angles  had  not 
colonised  so  far  up  the  dales  in  his  time,  and  his  mission  was 
to  his  own  people,  not  to  Britons  already  Christian — is  most 
unlikely.  But  that  his  memory  should  have  been  brought  here 
and  left  in  this  rude  relic,  which  tells  us  so  much,  adds  a 
touch  of  true  romance  to  the  story  of  Yorkshire. 

Mirfield. — In  the  parish  church,  on  a stone  shelf  at  the 
north  side  within  the  tower,  is  preserved  the  headstone  a,  b,  c,  d. 
It  is  of  reddish-brown  sandstone,  measuring  30 J inches  high, 
11  inches  broad,  and  8 tapering  to  9J  inches  thick  ; the  head 
being  broader  than  the  shaft  by  the  addition  of  two  forms  which 
might  be  regarded  as  survivals  of  the  bears’  heads  on  tenth 
century  hogbacks.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  stone 
is  a grave-monument,  but  it  is  not  a cross,  and  has  no  cross 
upon  it.  It  is  complete  and  not  mutilated  at  all  ; the  foot 
seems  to  have  been  partly  cut  away  to  fit  it  for  sinking  into 
a pedestal.  It  is  very  rudely  hacked  with  devices  which  are 
debased  from  early  ornament.  On  a is  a plait  of  three  ; on  b 
a bifurcated,  straight-lined  basket-plait  or  “ gridiron,”  to  which 
the  only  parallel  is  at  Meigle  on  a recumbent  monument  of 
late  date  ; above  this  is  a shape,  partly  defaced,  which  I do  not 
understand.  On  c is  a beast,  and  on  d a figure  holding  a cross, 
under  an  arch,  very  far  removed  in  decadence  from  the  fine 
saints  in  arches  of  Otley  and  other  good  Anglian  work,  though 
he  stands  like  the  Christ  of  Roman  and  Early  Anglian  reliefs 
upon  a curved  hillock,  once  symbolising  the  world.  The  bears’ 
heads  on  the  top  of  the  stone  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
Barmston  hogback ; animal  forms  much  conventionalised. 

For  comparison  with  this  is  drawn  from  my  sketch  (to  the 
same  scale  of  one-twelfth)  the  stone  (18  by  11  inches)  with  the 
figure  known  as  St.  Michael,  now  built  into  the  north  wall  in- 
side Catwick  Church,  East  Riding.  There  is  a general  similarity 
in  these  two  figures,  both  holding  crosses  and  rudely  carved  ; 
but  there  are  points  of  difference.  The  Mirfield  figure  is  hacked  ; 
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the  surfaces  are  flat,  though  the  contours  are  bevelled  like  those 
of  the  three  figures  at  Bilton  ; and  it  is  entirely  without  ana- 
tomy. The  Catwick  figure  is  very  sharply  and  even  skilfully 
chiselled  ; its  surfaces  are  rounded  into  some  attempt  at  model- 
ing ; and  there  is  a distinct  attempt — not  very  successful — to 
show  the  clavicles  and  the  main  forms  of  the  sleeve  and  muscles 
of  the  arm,  as  well  as  the  drawing  of  the  features.  The  parallel 
lines  on  the  breast,  rather  like  a wing,  may  be  drapery  ; the 
hair  is  conventionalised  into  a cable  like  that  which  surrounds 
the  figure.  The  cable  is  often  seen  in  Norman  fonts  ; indeed,  it 
is  no  criterion  of  age,  by  itself  ; and  the  technique  of  this 
“St.  Michael  ” is  certainly  of  the  same  class  with  much  of  the 
ruder  Norman  work.  The  Mirfield  stone  is  not  of  Norman 
technique  ; its  design  and  hacking  place  it  at  the  end  of  the 
pre-Norman  series,  that  is  to  say  in  the  later  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  if  it  is  not  a rustic  survival  of  the  tradition 
to  a still  later  date.  (C.) 

Mitton  (near  Clitheroe). — A cross-head,  which  I have  not 
seen,  with  a crucifix  and  SS.  Mary  and  John,  is  described  in 
Whitaker’s  Craven , ed.  of  1878. 

Nidd. — The  churchyard  cross,  a chamfered  shaft  like  Raw- 
marsh,  is  post-Conquest. 

Otley. — At  the  church  there  are  seventeen  various  fragments 
of  early  carving,  of  which  nine  are  placed  near  the  font,  and  the 
rest  in  the  tower.  A piece  of  a great  cross  is  built  into  the 
wall  as  a quoin  at  the  bottom  of  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
church,  but  hidden  under  ivy ; making  eighteen  stones  in  all. 

A very  magnificent  cross  of  the  central  A type  is  repre- 
sented by  four  fragments,  namely  a,  b,  c,  d,  measuring  2 8J  by 
13  tapering  to  12J  by  9J  tapering  to  9 inches  ; e,  10  by  9 
by  9 inches,  one  side  only  showing  the  original  carving,  the  rest 
broken  away  ; /,  g,  h,  i,  measuring  18  by  13  by  9 inches  ; and 
j k,  9 by  9,  by  8 inches,  part  of  a cross-head.  From  these  a 
cross  could  be  reconstructed,  with  some  not  improbable  filling 
of  gaps,  giving  a shaft  over  6 feet  in  height,  and  a head  of 
about  4 feet  ; but  to  get  a well-proportioned  design  a shaft  of 
much  greater  length  would  be  wanted  to  bear  the  head.  For 
reasons  given  later,  I do  not  think  that  the  dragon  stone  was 
part  of  this  cross,  but  another  instance  of  a sister  cross,  later  in 
erection.  The  first  cross  was  one  of  the  most  artistic  and  per- 
fect of  all  Anglian  monuments. 
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The  arris  of  the  shaft  was  rounded,  without  a cable.  On 
the  face  a , f it  bore  a grandly  designed  double  scroll  of  con- 
ventionalised vine  (?)  leaves,  not  continuous,  but  broken  into 


panels  by  horizontal  frame-mouldings.  In  the  uppermost  panel 
there  is  a broken  form,  which  may  have  been  a winged  wyvern 
with  its  head  bent  down  to  the  ground  on  the  dexter  side, 
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among  the  branches.  On  b,  e,  g is  a scroll  with  birds  and  beasts, 
treated  naturalistically  and  in  the  style  of  the  Easby  cross  ; 
that  is  to  say,  between  the  Croft  manner  and  the  later  and 
more  conventional  style  of  Cnndall  and  Aldborough.  On  c,  h 
are  three  bust  portraits  of  saints  or  evangelists  holding  books, 
but  not  nimbed,  under  arches  with  capitals,  the  spandrils  filled 
with  plant-forms.  At  the  foot  of  this  side  is  a group  of  great 
interest  both  from  its  subject  and  from  the  accomplished  execu- 
tion of  the  remnants  of  carving  ; a standing  angel  and  the  head 
and  shoulder  of  a figure  perhaps  kneeling  in  front  of  the  angel  ; 
this  figure  is  bearded,  and  his  face  is  curiously  like  the  faces 
on  the  Trajan  column  and  other  Roman  reliefs,  as  though  the 
carver  had  seen  good  classic  work.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  any  part  of  this  cross  was  designed  or  cut  by  hands 
untrained  in  art.  The  cowl  worn  by  the  bearded  man  suggests 
that  he  was  a monk  ; and  if  this  monument  can  be  rightly 
dated  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  which  is  the  place 
it  takes  in  our  series,  Otley  was  then  more  likely  to  be  the 
site  of  a monastery  than  a centre  of  population,  for  the  dales 
of  Elmet  were  not  colonised  by  the  Angles  until  compara- 
tively late  in  the  history  of  their  settlement.  With  this  group 
compare  Dewsbury  h,  and  the  various  figures  of  angels  holding 
the  Book  of  Remembrance  (as  Hornby,  Lancs.),  and  though 
the  full  meaning  may  not  be  obvious,  some  little  light  is  thrown 
upon  it.  The  last  side,  d,  i,  has  another  fine  double  scroll, 
beautifully  designed. 

With  this,  as  bearing  work  of  a similar  character,  must  be 
taken  the  fragment  /,  k,  part  of  a cross-head  of  the  shape  seen 
at  Masham  and  Lastingham,  in  which  the  arms  are  lengthened 
and  spatuled.  Heads  of  this  form  appear  to  go  with  the  more 
elaborate  and  larger  shafts  of  Anglian  style.  On  this  there  has 
been  a leaf  and  fruit-bunch  scroll,  which  might  well  match  the 
design  of  the  great  shaft,  and  the  size  to  which  it  works  out 
would  not  be  too  large  to  fit.  (A.) 

The  arm-end  l,  m measures  9 by  6 by  4J  inches,  and  gives 
a smaller  cross  of  later  style,  with  a dragon  plait  on  one  side 
and  flat  strap  plait  on  the  other.  (Late  A.) 

The  head  fragment  n is  of  still  later  work.  It  measures 
9i  by  7J  by  2f  inches,  giving  a cross  of  about  15  inches  in 
breadth.  The  other  side  is  much  broken,  but  bore  a similar 
rosette.  The  work  is  neatly  incised  with  the  chisel  in  the  style 
late  A or  AC. 
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The  dragon-shaft  o,  p,  q,  r measures  36  by  13  by  8|  inches. 
The  arris  is  rounded  ; the  work  finely  chiselled  throughout,  but 
the  face  p is  treated  more  flatly  than  anything  on  the  great 


shaft.  This  plait  on  p is  J.R.A.  586,  seen  on  Croft  and  other 
good  Anglian  stones,  and  not  Celtic  ; but  it  is  here  very  flat 
and  shallow,  and  has  angularities  which  are  not  seen  in  the  finer 
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Anglian  plaits.  The  dragons  tail  to  tail  on  r,  are  poor  in  con- 
ception beside  the  design  of  the  great  shaft  ; they  are  more  like 
the  late  A creatures  of  Ilkley  a.  The  saint’s  nimbed  head  in  o 
is  well  modelled  and  carved,  but  the  two  great  wyverns  are 
stiffer  than  the  animals  of  the  central  A type,  though  the  carv- 
ing is  of  the  best,  and  this  cross  also,  in  its  way,  has  been 


the  work  of  no  mean  craftsman.  The  fragment  is  evidently 
the  neck  of  a cross  of  which  a very  small  part  of  the  head 
and  true  shaft  remain.  (Late  A.) 

The  fragment  s,  in  the  church  tower,  measures  y\  by  5 by 
ij  inches,  only  one  face  remaining.  It  works  out  into  a shaft 
about  12  inches  broad  with  a knot  of  style  A. 
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The  “ warrior  stone  ” is  a little  shaft-fragment,  n by  8 
inches  tapering  to  7,  with  a thickness  at  present  of  2\  inches 
only,  as  the  back  has  been  knocked  away.  It  must  have  been 
a little  over  three  inches  thick,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the 

thin  crosses  of  the  B period.  It  bears  a man  in  a short 
kirtle  and  belt,  with  a sword  and  spear  ; the  spear  is  curved 
round  for  no  other  reason,  apparently,  than  to  fit  the  panel. 
The  shoulders  are  high  and  round  as  in  Kildwick  /,  and  in 
other  tenth  century  stones.  Over  him  are  the  foot  and  tail  of 
a dragon.  The  edge  t has  a badly  drawn  plait,  and  v a debased 
scroll.  These  points  suggest  the  early  tenth  century  and  the 

style  AB  to  B. 

The  shaft-fragment  w,  x,  y,  z is  13  inches  high,  10J  to  9J 

broad,  and  5J  to  5 thick.  It  is  chiselled,  with  a rounded 

arris  and  rounded  plait-cords,  except  that  those  of  x are  flatter 
than  the  rest.  They  form  an  unusual  kind  of  ring-twist,  in 
which  the  bungling  of  the  forms  suggests  that  the  knot  was  not 
familiar  to  the  carver.  The  edge  w has  a decadent  A scroll, 
and  y a fair  A knot  adapted  from  J.R.A.  568.  The  forms  on  the 
upper  panel  of  z look  like  part  of  a dragon-plait.  This  seems 
to  be  an  earlier  work  of  the  transition  AB. 

The  shaft-fragment  aa,  bb,  cc,  dd  is  a very  rude  work.  It  is 
23  inches  high,  12  to  10J  broad,  and  7 to  6J  thick.  The  side 
aa  is  roughly  hacked  into  what  was  perhaps  an  entangled 
dragon  ; bb  is  a good  deal  broken,  but  had  a loop  knot,  J.R.A. 
653,  a common  late  knot  seen  at  Melsonby,  Ilkley,  Dewsbury 
n and  s,  Kildwick  0 and  q,  Sherburn,  and  in  Scotland.  The 
face  cc  has  a Viking  age  dragon  and  dd  a common  plait  of  four. 
It  is  a good  example  of  the  ruder  tenth  century  shaft,  B. 

The  head-fragment  ee,ff,  in  the  tower,  is  8J  by  10  by  5 
inches,  hacked  in  shallow  relief.  There  is  nothing  to  show  defin- 
itely whether  it  had  a wheel,  and  the  restoration  is  attempted 
merely  to  explain  the  possible  size  as  deduced  from  the  curve 
of  the  circle  under  the  feet  of  the  figure.  This  figure  may  have 
been  an  angel  as  sketched,  or  a crucifix ; without  extended 
arms  or  wings,  the  circle  could  hardly  be  filled.  The  back  has 
a random  Viking  age  plait.  (AB  to  B.) 

The  head-fragment  gg,  hh,  in  the  tower,  is  part  of  a wheel- 
head,  roughly  hacked  with  a rounded  strap  and  ring-twist.  It 
measures  11  by  8 by  4 inches,  and  the  whole  head  would  be 
about  18  inches  across  the  arms.  (B.) 
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Part  of  a grave-slab  ii,  in  the  tower, 
inches,  is  roughly  chiselled  with  ornament, 
late  Viking  age  pattern.  Compare  York  a , 
wing-forms.  (C.) 


22J  by  20^  by  5 
incised  only,  of  a 
b (p.  261)  for  the 


Another  grave-slab,  in  the  tower  (not  illustrated),  measures 
68  inches  long,  23  wide,  and  at  least  3 inches  thick.  It  is 
coffin-shaped  and  incised  with  the  chisel  in  lines  parallel  to  the 
border  and  ending  in  spirals  in  the  style  of  Kirkheaton  and 
Kippax,  but  more  regularly  drawn.  (C.) 
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A great  cross-base  in  the  tower,  with  the  socket-hole  for  a 
shaft,  is  of  the  shape  of  half  a barrel,  cut  vertically.  It  meas- 
ures 36  inches  high  and  15  by  n inches  at  the  top,  18  by 
14  inches  lower  down  at  the  maximum  girth.  It  is  ornamented 
on  the  flat  side  with  a Latin  cross  in  relief  on  a sunk  panel, 
and  on  the  round  side  with  a series  of  such  crosses,  arm  to 
arm.  A semi-cylindrical  cross-shaft  of  late  A character  is 
found  at  Kirkby  Stephen.  This  might  be  late  A or  AC. 

There  is  also  111  the  tower  a small  rude  headstone  with  a 
cross  on  it  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  at  Lythe  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Otley  possesses  a fairly  continuous 
series  of  monuments  from  a date  rather  before  than  after 
750  to  the  Conquest,  and  is  especially  rich  in  remains  of  the 
transition  between  the  Anglian  and  Danish  style. 

Penistone. — Built  into  a pier  on  the  north  side  of  the  aisle 
of  the  church  is  the  shaft-fragment  figured  with  Middlesmoor. 
I am  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Innocent  for  the  information  which 
pointed  it  out  to  me.  It  is  of  light  yellow  freestone,  30J  inches 
long  by  14J  tapering  to  13J  wide  and  8J  inches  thick.  It  bears 
“Anglo-Saxon  mouldings  ” and  a patch  of  DO  pattern  like  that 
at  Cawthorne,  incised  with  the  interspaces  slightly  rounded,  as 
at  Adel  and  Birstall.  This  technique  suggests  a very  late  work 
of  the  group  C. 

Pippin  Castle. — See  Harrogate. 

Rastrick. — In  the  churchyard  is  a cross-base  of  the  same 
type  as  Walton  Cross,  though  on  a smaller  scale  and  of  later  design. 
It  is  of  very  light-coloured  freestone,  measuring  36 \ inches  high, 
and  27J  tapering  to  23  on  the  north  side  by  27  tapering  to 
24 \ inches  on  the  east.  There  is  a socket-hole  in  the  top,  about 
13  by  11  inches  wide  and  10  inches  deep.  The  whole  is  very 
much  out  of  the  straight,  and  asymmetrical.  The  arrises  are 
rounded,  with  no  cable  edging.  The  west  face  has  been  dressed 
down  and  now  bears  no  pattern.  The  relief  is  lower  than  on 
Walton  Cross.  The  stems  and  cords  of  the  plait  are  rounded, 
with  the  ground  chiselled  flat.  The  knots  are  of  a very  open 
and  careless  kind  with  rings  on  the  north  face,  sinister  side  ; 
and  on  the  dexter  half  is  the  knot  J.R.A.  530,  also  at  Dewsbury. 
The  trefoils  of  the  south  and  east  sides  are  more  like  those  of 
the  Cawthorne  square  font  than  those  at  Birstall  ; but  the 
branch-bindings  give  a pre-Conquest  character  to  this  late  stone. 
The  close  connection  of  motives  in  this  neighbourhood  is  notice- 
able, but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  stones  are  of  the  same 


South  Fast  North 
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age.  We  have  already  remarked  how  a beast  on  a late  A stone 
at  Collingham  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  an  earlier  A 
stone  at  Aldborough  ; and  hints  from  existing  monuments  may 
have  been  taken  at  any  time.  Before  this  base  can  be  placed 
as  early  as  Walton  Cross,  we  ought  to  be  sure  that  the  chiselled 
open  ground  could  coexist  with  late  A work  ; and  this  cannot 
be  said.  We  must  therefore  give  it  provisionally  an  eleventh 
century  date  and  class  it  with  other  various  outcomes  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  Anglian  school  as  AC. 

Rawmarsh. — In  the  churchyard,  south  of  the  church,  is  a cross 
of  light  yellow  freestone,  standing  88  inches  from  the  ground. 
The  arms  of  the  head  are  36  inches  across,  and  the  end  of  the 
arm  measures  12  by  7 inches.  The  shaft  is  13  by  11  inches  in 
section  ; it  bears  a strong  chamfer  with  bosses  or  crockets 
on  the  splay,  much  worn,  and  at  the  neck  is  a curved  offset 
with  the  fragment  of  a pattern  in  relief,  not  of  pre-Conquest 
type.  The  head  appears  to  be  modern.  This  monument  is 
dated  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Innocent  (Brit.  Assoc.  Handbook,  Sheffield, 
1910,  p.  94)  as  “ Late  Norman,”  and  it  is  certainly  no  earlier. 
It  groups  with  Barnborough  and  Thrybergh  as  post-Conquest 
continuations  of  pre-Norman  forms,  and  is  valuable  in  showing 
the  direction  in  which  development  proceeded  during  the  twelfth 
centum  and  after. 

Ripon. — In  the  Cathedral  Library  is  a cross-fragment  found 
in  1883  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  cathedral  at  a depth 
of  7 feet.  It  measures  y\  by  4J  inches  and  is  4 inches  thick  ; 
by  working  out  the  pattern  it  is  seen  that  the  whole  head  was 
about  18  inches  across  the  arms.  On  a in  the  centre  is  a series 
of  triquetrae,  and  the  whole  cross  is  bordered  with  a zig-zag 
or  chevron.  On  b is  a knot  of  A type  ; this  head  was  more 
elaborate  than  many  in  having  even  the  hollows  of  the  “ arm- 
pits  ” ornamented.  On  c is  a small  “ lorgnette  ” cross  in  the 
centre  and  a border  of  a coarser  chevron  than  on  a.  The  orna- 
mented “ armpits,”  “ lorgnette,”  and  chevron  connect  this  with 
the  Northallerton  head  of  fine  A type,  and  the  chevron  with 
the  delicately  carved  “ Loaves  and  Fishes  ” cross  at  Hornby, 
Lancs.,  of  central  A style. 

Built  horizontally  into  a buttress  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  transept,  no  doubt  at  some  restoration,  are  two  stones, 
d,  e,  and  /,  bearing  regular  plait-work.  They  are  placed  too  high 
to  be  seen  easily  and  drawn  with  certainty  ; the  illustration  is 
the  result  of  two  attempts  to  sketch  them  at  different  visits. 
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The  side  d is  either  weathered  or  lichened,  and  the  plait  is 
difficult  to  follow.  The  stones  are  apparently  about  6 inches 
wide,  but  the  drawings  are  only  approximately  to  scale.  The 
faces  d and  e are  adjacent  sides  of  the  same  stone,  set  in  the 
salient  angle  of  the  buttress  ; / is  another  stone  placed,  as 
drawn,  in  continuation  of  e.  The  plaits  are  : d,  J.R.A.  571  ; 
e,  J.R.A.  638  ; and  /,  J.R.A.  661,  all  of  which  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  rather  late  Anglian  work  in  the  Midlands,  and  occasion- 
ally seen  also  in  Scotland.  This  suggests  that  the  stones,  per- 
haps some  architectural  features  in  a ninth  century  building 
(compare  the  string-course  with  animals,  over  the  door  at  Monk- 
wearmouth  Church),  may  be  classed  as  late  A. 

In  the  crypt  is  the  head  g,  h,  i,  j of  millstone  grit,  19  inches 
across  the  arms  and  5J  inches  thick,  plus  the  boss  on  one  side, 
which  stands  out  ij  inch  ; the  height  of  the  fragment  on  the 
face  g is  15J  inches  ; the  upper  arm  is  9 inches  across.  The 
face  g bears  two  birds,  boldly  hacked,  apparently  meant  for 
the  symbolical  pair  of  peacocks  often  seen  in  early  Christian 
art  ; the  boss  seems  to  have  been  interlaced,  as  at  Gilling  West. 
The  other  sides  have  the  tight-hacked  ring-twists  of  the  Viking 
age,  in  straps  divided  by  medial  lines  which  are  sometimes 
discontinuous,  as  in  West  Cumberland  work  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  tenth  century.  The  free-armed  head  shows  a certain 
survival  of  Anglian  tradition  along  with  technique  and  motives 
of  the  Danish  Age,  so  that  this  must  be  late  AB. 

At  York  Museum  ( Hosftitium , No.  13)  is  the  cross  of  Adhusa 
the  priest  (see  this  Journal,  xx,  185).  The  plain  mouldings 
suggest  a late  A date,  but  the  “ lorgnette  ” connects  with  a,  b,  c 
here.  It  is  probably  another  case  of  imitating  a known  monu- 
ment. 

Rothwell. — Built  inside  the  church  into  the  west  wall  and 
south  wall,  near  the  south-west  corner,  are  two  stones  for  which 
a pre-Conquest  date  has  been  claimed  ; see  the  description  by 
Mr.  John  Batty,  F.R.H.S.,  dated  June,  1882. 

The  stone  a,  as  now  seen,  measures  about  27  by  inches. 
It  is  divided  into  four  panels,  each  of  them  arched,  though  the 
pilaster  and  arch  of  the  last  have  been  broken  away.  These 
panels  are  ornamented  in  high  relief  alternately  with  flat  incised 
pattern,  all  chiselled.  The  surfaces  of  the  monster  in  the  second 
panel  are  slightly  rounded,  like  the  surfaces  at  Adel,  Birstall, 
and  Penistone.  The  whole  knot  of  the  fourth  panel  is  bornbe 
or  treated  as  a boss.  The  ground  is  cleared  flat.  With  the 
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rosettes  in  the  third  panel  compare  those  at  Mexborough, 
which  are  like  these  only  ruder.  The  cutting  is  Norman  though 
the  design  shows  the  survival  of  pre-Conquest  motives. 

The  stone  b is  near  the  floor  ; part  of  it  is  under  a seat 
and  very  difficult  to  draw.  It  is  34  inches  long  and  as  now 
seen  about  7 inches  high.  It  appears  to  have  been  burnt,  no 
doubt  in  a fire  which  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  church. 
Mr.  Batty  describes  the  figures  in  the  arched  panels  as  alter- 
nately birds  and  animal  monsters.  They  are  chiselled  in  relief 
and  the  design  is  distinctly  Norman. 


SAXTON 


Saxton. — The  stone  a , b,  preserved  in  the  church,  was  found, 
as  I am  told  by  the  Rev.  Cyril  Ash,  rector,  in  early  walling, 
presumably  Norman,  close  above  the  Norman  south  door.  It 
is  of  yellow  freestone,  chiselled  and  hacked  in  low  relief.  The 
fragment  measures  io|  inches  broad  by  9!  high  ; the  arm  is 
10  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  its  edge  is  plain  but  botnbe.  The  cross- 
head must  have  been  originally  about  14  or  15  inches  wide 
across  the  arms.  It  was  of  the  penannular  type  with  open 
plaits  crossing  swastika-wise  in  the  centre,  as  at  Aberford, 
Collin gham,  and  Kirkby  Wharfe.  The  face  a has  pellets  to  fill 
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the  ground,  which  wherever  it  appears  is  pecked.  On  face  b 
there  are  expansions  of  the  double-bead  cord  filling  the  ground 
in  places.  The  double-bead  cord  is  rounded  as  in  Anglian  work, 
but  the  ring-twist  and  pellets  are  of  B type  ; so  are  the  little 
hacked  animal-heads  at  the  tips  of  the  arms  on  a,  something 
like  the  head  which  ends  off  the  Goldsborough  plaque  and  those 
which  mend  the  Ormside  cup.  For  this  set  of  penannular 
crosses  we  have  already  found  a date,  and  this  does  not  contra- 
dict it,  namely  AB. 

Sheffield. — A cast  in  the  Weston  Museum  represents  the 
greater  part  of  a stone  in  private  possession,  described  by  John 
Holland,  Cruciana,  1835  \ and  Mr.  E.  Howarth,  The  Reliquary, 
xiii,  204-208.  The  latter  quotes  accounts  of  the  parish  church  : 
“Jan.  23,  1570.  Itm.  solde  to  George  Tynker  the  cross  stones 
xij^.  . . . Itm.  paid  for  pullinge  downe  the  cross  in  the  chirch 
yearde,  iiij^.”  ; and  suggests  that  this  may  have  been  the 
cross  of  which  this  stone  was  part.  When  it  was  recovered, 
it  had  been  hollowed  out  to  make  a trough  which  was  in  use 
in  a cutler’s  shop. 

The  complete  stone,  of  close-grained,  hard,  dark  grey  sand- 
stone from  Derbyshire  (Mr.  C.  F.  Innocent),  measures  4 feet  11 
inches,  of  which  9 inches  are  plain  (Mr.  Howarth).  The  cast 
does  not  include  the  plain  foot  of  the  shaft,  and  measures  51 
inches  high,  21  \ inches  broad  tapering  to  16 J,  and  13  inches 
thick  tapering  to  11  inches.  The  carving  seems  to  be  chiselled 
and  hacked  ; the  arrises  are  rounded  ; the  ground  is  chiselled 
out  flat,  in  some  parts  over  an  inch  deep,  and  the  surfaces  are 
not  modelled  but  slightly  rounded  at  the  contours,  as  usual  in 
Anglian  work.  Side  a has  a single-cord  knot  in  two  rows, 
J.R.A.  638,  seen  also  at  Ripon,  Chester-le-Street,  Durham,  St. 
Andrews,  Sandbach,  Bakewell,  Knook  (Wilts.),  and  in  South 
Wales  ; that  is  to  say  it  is  fairly  common  and  not  of  the 
kind  confined  to  early  Anglian  stones.  Without  any  frame- 
moulding this  runs  into  a tree  pattern  less  elaborate  than  at 
Dewsbury  and  Thornhill,  and  this  bursts  into  a stiff  scroll  of 
late  Anglian  character,  with  branch-bindings.  Side  b bears  an 
archer,  as  at  Halton  (Lancs.),  St.  Andrews,  Auckland,  and  Ruth- 
well  ; it  has  been  suggested  under  “ Leeds  ” that  the  archer  may  be 
originally  meant  for  Volund’s  brother  Egil,  as  on  the  Franks 
casket.  He  is  larger  than  figures  are  usually  made  in  these 
monuments,  but  by  no  means  ill  drawn  ; he  wears  the  kirtle, 
breeches,  and  shoes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  age,  but  his  head  is 
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bare  and  he  has  short  curly  hair  as  soldiers,  shepherds,  and 
attendants  'have  in  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  illuminations.  He  is  look- 
ing out  of  the  picture  but  shooting  upwards,  kneeling  in  a 
position  impossible  when  the  shaft  is  set  upright  ; for  in  several 
cases  it  seems  that  shafts  were  designed  as  they  lay  on  the 
ground,  without  remembering  that  they  would  be  seen  erect, 
e.g.  Middlesmoor  inscription,  the  Mirfield  beast,  the  beast  at 


SHEFFIELD 


Staveley ; all  these,  it  is  true,  are  late  and  debased  work, 
but  the  Ilkley  fox  is  not  far  from  the  date  of  the  Archer. 
There  may  no  doubt  have  been  a beast  or  bird  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  stone  for  him  to  aim  at.  The  scroll  is  very  thick 
and  stiff ; the  manner  recalls  the  dragon-shaft  at  Otley  in  its 
want  of  grace  combined  with  clever  and  neat  carving,  and  sug- 
gests a late  period.  Side  c bears  a simple  scroll  of  late  Anglian 
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type.  The  fourth  side  has  been  destroyed  to  make  the  stone 
into  a trough.  This  must  be  part  of  a great  cross  of  late 
Anglian  work — say  of  about  850. 

Sherburn-in-Elmet. — The  churchyard  cross  is  of  post- 
Con quest  form  and  ornament. 

Skelmanthorpe. — A square  font  in  the  church,  which  the 
Rev.  C.  T.  Pratt,  of  Cawthorne,  tells  me  is  from  Cannon  Hall, 
but  believed  to  be  originally  from  High  Hoyland,  resembles 
the  square  font  at  Cawthorne.  Two  opposite  sides  have  arcades  ; 
on  a third  side  are  four  arches  with  patterns  similar  to  those 
at  Cawthorne,  but  two  of  them  are  topped  by  faces  called  Adam 
and  Eve  with  the  apple  and  the  serpent.  The  fourth  side  has 
two  panels,  one  left  blank  and  the  other  with  a leaf  pattern. 
The  cable  at  the  arrises  is  double,  and  has  a little  head  between 
the  cables,  beneath  the  upper  corner  of  the  font.  (C.) 

Slaidburn. — The  site  is  about  thirteen 
miles  west  of  Gargrave  and  now  is  in- 
cluded with  Mitton  in  a projecting  corner 
of  Yorkshire,  but  was  historically  part  of 
the  district  of  which  Whalley  and  Rib- 
chester,  both  cross-sites,  were  anciently 
the  chief  places.  In  a garden  here  a 
stone,  now  lost,  was  photographed  by  Mr. 

R.  H.  Tiddeman,  F.G.S.,  who  describes 
it  as  of  millstone  grit.  By  the  two-foot 
rule  seen  in  the  photograph,  from  which 
the  sketch  is  made,  the  dimensions  are  : 
height  about  21  inches,  breadth  at  base 
16  inches,  and  at  top  13J  inches.  It  has  cable  moulding 
inside  a plain  frame,  probably  at  the  bottom  as  well  as 
at  the  sides  (though  indistinct  in  the  photograph,  owing  to 
the  direction  of  the  light),  and  a figure  of  an  angel,  somewhat 
defaced  but  never  more  than  rudely  hacked  out.  This  figure 
has  the  round  shoulder  and  arm  of  the  Viking  age  (see  the 
remarks  on  the  Leeds  Museum  Volund  shaft)  and  a pair  of 
boots  or  “ Irish  shoes  ” such  as  are  worn  by  clerics  in  the  fine 
cross-slab  No.  7 at  St.  Vigeans,  Forfarshire  ( Early  Christian 
Monuments  of  Scotland,  268).  Above  the  figure  is  a cross  ; 
and  below,  a knot  ending  in  a triquetra.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  stone  may  be  refound,  and  that  its  other  sides  may 
give  further  material  for  comparison  ; but  provisionally  it  can 
be  dated  with  tolerable  certainty  to  the  tenth  century  as  B. 


SLAIDBURN 
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Spofforth. — In  the  church  is  preserved  a cross-neck,  which 
was  found  about  sixty  years  since  built  into  the  top  of  the  tower 
stairs.  It  is  of  light  cream  freestone,  23 \ inches  long  by  12 
broad  at  the  base  ; the  edge  b is  6J  inches  tapering  to  5J, 
and  d is  6f  to  6 inches  in  thickness.  The  face  a has  a late 
plait,  very  much  worn,  no  doubt  by  use  as  a step  in  the  stairs  ; 
the  square  panel  like  a mouth  in  a grotesque  face  may  have 
been  inscribed  ; the  plait  seems  to  have  been  bifurcated.  The 
other  sides  are  fresh  and  the  chiselling  very  sharp.  The  ring 
in  b and  the  basket-plait  of  c combine  with  the  snake-head 
plait  of  d to  give  a transitional  or  AB  date.  If  the  projection 


SPOFFORTH 


SPROTBOROVGH 

near  the  letter  c is  the  start  of  a wheel,  it  suggests  a very 
large  head  ; but  the  shaft  is  fairly  massive  and  might  support 
a broad  wheel-cross.  (AB  to  B.) 

Sprotborough. — Built  into  the  buttress  west  of  the  priest’s 
door  is  a stone  13J  by  6J  inches,  partly  obscured  by  pointing  ; 
it  has  a roughly  weathered  surface  and  is  hacked  deeply  with 
incised  lines  in  S-shaped  curves  making  a kind  of  debased  scroll. 
With  this  we  can  compare  Kirkheaton  and  Kippax ; but  as 
this  is  only  the  edge  of  a stone,  which  may  bear  ornament  of 
interest  on  three  other  faces,  it  can  only  be  classed  provisionally 
as  AC  or  C. 
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Staveley. — In  the  church,  south-west  of  the  chancel-arch,  is 
re-erected  the  cross-shaft  a,  b,  c,  which  was  formerly  in  the 
churchyard  about  seventeen  yards  south  of  the  centre  of  the  present 
church.  As  this  is  the  last  of  three  buildings,  each  of  the  two 
later  placed  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  previous  fabric,  the 
original  position  of  the  cross  must  have  been  close  to  the  south 
wall  of  the  oldest  church.  The  spot  from  which  it  was  removed 
is  marked  with  a square  slab. 

The  base  into  which  the  shaft  is  now  cemented  is  15  inches 
high  and  29J  inches  square,  much  battered,  but  roughly  chiselled 


a be 


STAVELEY 

into  a mediaeval  moulding  ; on  the  top  surface  there  are  four 
cup-marks  towards  the  four  corners.  It  seems  too  large  for 
the  shaft,  and  is  of  much  lighter  coloured  stone. 

The  shaft  is  of  brown  grit  ; in  a and  c the  light  vertical 
lines  represent  hard  stripes  of  stone,  standing  out  by  weathering. 
It  is  34  inches  high  ; in  width  11J  inches  tapering  with  a 
strong  entasis  to  8f  inches  broad  under  the  offset  of  the  neck, 
which  is  15I  inches  across.  This  must  have  been  the  lower  part 
of  a big  penannular  head.  In  thickness  the  shaft  measures 
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. 6J  inches.  There  is  a small  dowel-hole  at  the  top  by  which  the 
head  has  been  fixed  on,  perhaps  after  it  had  been  broken. 
The  carving  is  hacked  and  the  arrises  ronnded.  Side  a has  a 
ring-twist  in  a broad  but  rounded  strap,  with  a fault  in  cutting 
near  the  top,  making  a bifurcation  ; all  in  strong  relief.  Side  b 
has  a loose  ring-knot  above  a debased  Cimitile  trellis.  Side  c 
has  figures  which  can  be  seen  when  a strong  side-light  is  thrown 
from  a lamp  on  the  stone  ; in  the  drawing  the  relief  is  exagger- 
ated, because  sketched  by  lamplight ; in  the  open  air  these  figures 
had  never  been  observed,  so  far  as  I could  learn.  Above,  there 
is  a man  in  a long  loose  kirtle,  blowing  a horn,  with  a bird 
above  him  and  perhaps  another  (the  surface  here  is  much  broken) 
in  front  of  him.  Below  is  a bearded  man  in  helmet  and  belted 
kirtle  holding  a spear,  and  in  front  of  him  a beast  (wolf  ?) 
turning  away  from  him.  If  we  compare  these  figures  with  those 
of  Jurby,  Isle  of  Man  (Kermode,  Manx  Crosses,  plate  xlix),  and 
remember  that  there  are  several  examples  of  Edda  mythology 
on  stones  of  the  Viking  age  in  Northumbria,  notably  at  Gosforth, 
Cumberland,  we  might  be  prepared  to  believe  that  they  were 
meant  for  Heimdal  and  the  Ravens,  and  Odin  and  the  Wolf. 
The  back  of  the  shaft  is  difficult  to  draw,  being  set  close  to 
the  wall ; but  it  has  plait-work  above  a great  beast  turned  to 
the  left,  with  a small  figure  standing  on  its  back.  If  the  sub- 
jects are  really  from  old  Northern  myths  this  is  a very  import- 
ant stone,  of  the  transition  from  late  A shown  by  the  trellis 
and  head,  to  B. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  also  that  close  to  this  shaft  lie 
two  graveslabs.  One  is  of  the  thirteenth  century,  thick  and 
splayed,  and  inscribed  in  Lombardic  letters  : HIC  REQUIESCIT 
HEN(ricus  . . .).  The  other,  much  weathered,  with  a deep 
splay  and  a small  ring-cross  at  the  head,  apparently  of  the 
twelfth  century,  was  formerly  laid  north  and  south  over  the 
grave  of  a reputed  witch,  buried  at  the  east  end  of  the  church- 
yard ; it  is  still  known  as  the  Witch’s  Stone. 

Swillington. — An  early  dial  is  mentioned  here  by  the  Rev. 
D.  H.  Haigh  (this  Journal,  v).  It  has  rays  for  6,  7,  8,  and 
9 a.m.,  for  noon,  and  for  3,  4,  5,  and  6 p.m.,  with  five  rays 
in  the  upper  semi-circle  ; but  no  ornament  dates  it  as  pre- 
Norman. 

Tadcaster. — Inside  the  church,  in  the  west  wall  of  the  south 
aisle  near  the  door,  is  built-in  a fragment  of  the  sinister  arm 
of  a free-headed  cross,  with  a triquetra  in  triple-bead  strap 
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(compare  with  Thorp  Arch,  also  triple- 
bead). It  is  of  (yellow?)  freestone,  6f  by 
4}  inches,  chiselled  and  hacked.  (AB  ?) 

Tankersley. — “ There  are  some  early 
gravestones  at  Tankersley  Church,  one  of 
which  has  incised  St.  Andrew’s  and  Greek 
crosses  enclosed  by  a circle  ” (Mr.  C.  F. 

Innocent,  A.R.I.B.A.,  British  Assoc. 

Handbook , Sheffield , 1910,  p.  94).  For 
such  headstones  see  “ Adel.” 

Thornhill. — In  the  church  are  preserved  ten  pre-Conquest 
stones,  most  of  which  were  found  at  the  restoration  in  January, 
1876,  as  recorded  by  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Haigh  in  this  Journal,  iv, 
416  seqq.  For  the  Runic  stones  see  also  George  Stephens,  Old 
Northern  Runic  Monuments,  iii,  209  seqq,  414  seqq.,  and  Dr.  W. 
Victor,  Die  Northumbrischen  Runensteine. 

The  broken  fragment  a was  found  by  Canon  Fowler ; its 
inscription,  in  Anglo-Saxon  uncials,  was  given  by  Haigh  as  : 
“ Ecgbercht  Sis  settae  aeftaer  Osberchtae,  Becun  Ecgberchtaes 
. . .”  [Egbert  erected  this  in  memory  of  Osbert,  the  monument 
of  Egbert],  and  referred  to  King  Osbercht,  who  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  York,  March  21st,  866-7.  I cannot  verify  this 
reading  from  the  stone  as  it  stands.  It  is  10J  inches  high  by 
12  inches  wide  (reckoning  the  two  broken  pieces  together) 
and  2f  inches  thick.  There  is  no  carving  at  the  back,  or  on 
the  edge,  so  that  it  was  a grave  slab.  On  setting  it  out  with 
the  obvious  gaps  filled  in,  we  find  that  it  must  have  been  about 
18  inches  wide,  and  probably  the  spaces  below  and  above  the 
inscribed  panel  were  covered  with  ornament.  The  fragment  i 
tallies  with  it  in  thickness,  and  perhaps  was  part  of  this  grave- 
slab,  giving  the  key  to  the  kind  of  pattern.  The  name  of  Ecg- 
bercht seems  to  have  been  got  by  Haigh  out  of  the  letters  of 
the  last  line,  which  certainly  can  give  BER,  though  the  B and 
R are  not  distinguishable.  But  before  these  three  letters 
comes  a form  which  could  not  be  part  of  G in  lettering  of  this 
type,  though  it  might  be  part  of  R,  and  the  reading  “ becun 
Ecgberchtaes  ” on  a monument  to  Osbercht  is  unusual  and 
indeed  unintelligible.  Now  on  the  stone  c we  have  “ Becun  on 
bergi,”  which,  though  Haigh  read  it  as  “ at  (Thorn)hill,”  may 
be  local  Anglian  for  “ on  the  beorg  ” or  grave-mound.  We 
might  therefore  read  here  “ been  ofer  bergi,”  which  is  the  same 
thing.  If  “ becun  aefter  beornae  ” or  “ bernse  ” be  suggested,  on 
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the  analogy  of  the  Dewsbury  and  Thornhill  inscriptions,  there 
is  hardly  enough  space  for  the  letters.  The  person  who  set 
up  the  monument  is  still  unknown,  nor  can  we  be  sure  that 
King  Osbercht  was  buried  under  it  ; the  name  is  common,  and 

there  is  no  word  for  “ king,”  we  can  only  read  : “ set 

up  after  Osbercht  a monu- 
ment over  his  tomb.”  If 
the  fragment  i belongs  to 
this,  it  helps  to  fix  the 
period  as  late  A. 

The  shaft-fragment  b is 
20  inches  in  length,  9 inches 
across  at  the  foot,  and  5J 
inches  thick.  The  back  and 
sides  have  no  ornament  ex- 
cept incised  “ Anglo-Saxon 
mouldings.”  The  front  has 
a late  Anglian  scroll  with 
the  stiff-set  leaf  or  berried 
twig,  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  common  to  a group 
of  late  A stones.  Under  it 
is  an  inscription  in  Anglian 
runes,  perhaps  less  distinct 
now  than  when  the  stone 
was  found.  It  begins  with  a 
cross  set  on  a little  pedestal  • 


• i *.  5 . 1 • * 
m i it,'  i.i  i i 


CL 


THORNHILL 


• I \'VS.  ; 

CX'VCk: z~i  } I 


* [E]ThELBE 
R[H]T.  SETTiEFTE 
R EThELWINI . 0[R  ?] 


“ Ethelberht  sett  [ae]  aefter 
Ethelwini.  [Or  ?].”  The 
last  letters  are  indistinct  ; 
they  were  read  by  Haigh 
as  “ dreing,”  and  by  him 
interpreted  “ dreng,”  a lad,  servant,  tenant,  which  was  a word 
unknown  before  its  introduction  by  the  Danes.  Canon  Fowler 
read  “ Ora,”  pray  (for  him).  Dr.  Vietor  read  “ Der.”  The  panel 
of  cryptic  runes  at  Hackness  ends  in  ORA,  and  many  Celtic 
inscriptions  after  giving  the  name  add  OR,  as  a contraction  of 
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Oroit,  “ a prayer  (for  him  is  asked),”  as  for  instance  the  grave- 
slabs  of  Eogan  and  Cand  at  Iona.  Dr.  Vietor  indeed  calls 
the  ornament  of  these  stones  “ Irish,”  but  there  is  no  Celtic 
character  about  them ; they  are  pure  Anglian.  That  the 
lettering  was  not  very  carefully  cut  seems  to  be  shown  by  the 
second  line,  in  which  “ settsefte  ” ought  to  be  “ settae  aefte  ” ; 
the  carver  forgot  one  “ ae,”  or  began  to  find  that  he  had  spaced 
the  first  part  of  the  lettering  too  widely  and  had  to  crowd 
the  rest.  But  the  meaning  is  fairly  plain  : “ Ethelbert  set 

(up  this  cross)  after  Ethelwini.  Pray  (for  him).”  (Late  A.) 

The  shaft-fragment  c is  fixed  in  a wooden  frame  on  a pivot, 
and  the  frame  hides  the  edges  of  the  stone,  which  are  sketched 
in  dotted  lines.  This  face  is  21  inches  high  and  10J  to  9J 
inches  wide.  The  stone  is  about  9 inches  thick.  The  back  has 
plaits  in  the  same  style  with  the  front,  and  the  edges  have 
similar  plaits  but  on  a smaller  scale.  These  knots  are  J.R.A. 
607,  but  here  they  are  more  irregularly  drawn  and  less  neatly 
carved  than  in  good  Anglian  work.  They  are  hacked  in  the 
manner  of  the  decadence.  The  inscription  is  in  Anglian  runes, 
beginning  with  a cross  set  on  a horizontal  line  above  the  line 
framing  the  lettering,  apparently  to  make  a pedestal  as  in  b. 
The  staves  are  terminated  with  drill-holes.  The  second  I of 

the  first  word  has  — 

been  forgotten  and  * IGILSUITh  : ARiERDE  : iEFT[ER] 
inserted.  The  first  let-  BERHTSUIThE  : BECUN 
ter  is  the  H of  Middle  [ON]  : BERGI  GEBIDDATh 
runes  (tenth  century),  ThiER  : SAULE 

but  Dr.  Vietor  sug-  — 

gests  that  it  is  the  earlier  or  Anglian  runic  bind-rune  or  mono- 
gram for  IG ; but  it  might  also  be  read  as  Gi.  The  first 
word  of  the  third  line  he  read  AT ; the  stone  is  a little 
defaced  here,  and  I was  not  sure,  in  sketching  it,  whether  to 
read  ON  or  AT  ; but  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  meaning  : 
“ Gilsuith  (or  Igilsuith  or  Hilsuith  ?)  reared  (this  cross)  after 
Berhtsuith,  a monument  on  (or  at)  her  grave.  Pray  for  her 
soul.”  (Late  A.) 

The  shaft- fragment  d is  21  inches  high,  8 inches  tapering  to 
7i  wide,  and  4 inches  thick.  On  the  back  it  has  plain  moulding- 
lines  like  b,  and  its  hacked  dragon-plait,  rather  coarsely  drawn,  must 
be  of  the  same  age,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  the  Anglian 
period.  The  inscription  is  in  Anglian  runes,  beginning  with  a 
little  cross  which  looks  like  an  afterthought  inserted  when  the 


* IGILSUITh  : ARiERDE  : iEFT[ER] 
BERHTSUIThE  : BECUN 
[ON]  : BERGI  GEBIDDATh 
ThiER  : SAULE 
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first  word  had  been  carved  and  symmetrically  placed  on  the 
line.  Under  the  first  letter  of  the  second  line  is  a short  upright 
line  which  Haigh  read  as  I,  making 
“ isete,”  which  he  thought  stood  for 
“ gisete  ” ; but  it  is  perhaps  only  part 
of  the  S,  which  takes  various  forms  in 
Anglian  runes  ; or  indeed  only  a false 
start,  for  the  carver  might  have  been  going  to  draw  his  S the 
other  way  round,  as  is  often  done.  He  was  not  a good  scholar, 
for  he  omitted  the  R of  HCFTE[R].  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
rune-readers  make  too  much  use  of  supposed  mistakes  on  the 
part  of  the  carvers  ; but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  runes 
were  not  so  familiar  to  the  masons  of  ancient  times  as  book- 
print  is  to  all  classes  now,  and  that  they  were,  at  best,  rather 
clumsy  and  confusing  by  the  monotony  of  their  vertical  strokes  ; 
if  it  were  not  so,  we  might  be  still  using  them  for  all  purposes, 
as  we  do  in  the  one  case  of  survival  when  “ ye  ” (the  Runic 
thorn  and  e)  is  written  for  “ the.”  This  fact  of  error  on  the 
part  of  the  carver  may  perhaps  explain  the  last  line  here. 
Haigh  supposed  “ Eata  eonna  ” to  mean  “ Eata  the  hermit  ” 
(understanding  eonna  as  ana,  solitary),  and  tried  to  identify 
him  with  Eata,  a hermit,  who  died  at  “ Craic  ” in  752 — at 
Crow- royd,  near  Thornhill.  But  the  ornament  is  at  least  a 
century  later  than  this  date,  and  Craic  is  surely  the  well-known 
Anglian  monastery  north  of  York.  Others  have  read  “ Eate 
eonne  ” as  a name  “ Eateonne.”  But  as  eo  may  stand  for 
“ geo  ” where  the  g is  unvoiced,  “ Eate  geonne  ” might  be 
read ; and  as  Eata  is  a well-known  name,  I suggest  that 
“ geonne  ” was  either  miswritten  for  “ geonge,”  the  runic  N 
and  G being  rather  liable  to  confusion,  or  that  “ georne,” 
eagerly,  well  (like  gernr  on  the  Bridekirk  font),  or  “ the  zealous,” 
meaning  Eata,  was  intended.  Then  we  could  translate,  “ Eadred 
set  (up  this  cross)  after  Eata  the  young  (or  the  zealous,  or 
willingly).”  (Late  A.) 

Beside  these  inscribed  stones  there  are  six  fragments  at 
Thornhill  Church,  all  of  the  same  light-coloured  freestone. 

The  cross-arm  e,f,g  (found  January,  1876)  is  inches 
long  ; the  end  of  the  arm  is  y\  by  5J  inches  ; the  narrow 
part  of  the  arm  is  5J  inches  across.  It  is  possible  that  the 
topmost  arm  was  broader  than  I have  ventured  to  sketch  it 
in  restoring,  for  the  ornament  is  late,  and  a tendency  to  pen- 
annular  or  hammer  form  might  be  expected.  The  plait  of  e 


* EADRED 
SETE  iEFTE 
EaTE  EoNNE 
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is  irregular  and  contains  rings  ; that  of  / is  J.R.A.  562,  like 
plaits  on  Walton  Cross,  but  containing  a ring.  The  knot  of  g 
is  J.R.A.  607,  angular  and  poorly  cut.  It  is  like  the  work  of 
c and  may  be  the  head  to  the  Berhtsuith  cross.  (Late  A.)  y 
The  fragment  h,  8 inches  broad,  tapering  to  inches,  by 
5 inches  thick  and  4J  inches  high,  is  a bit  of  a shaft,  possibly 


V <Z  r 


continuing  the  stone  b,  for  the  scroll  is  like  that  above  the 
inscription  to  Ethelwini,  and  the  plain  moulding-lines  on  the 
back  also  agree.  (Late  A.) 

The  fragment  i,  5J  by  4 by  2J  inches,  is  chiselled  and 
hacked  rather  deeply,  with  a double  Stafford  knot.  As  this  is 
too  thin  for  a cross,  but  nearly  matching  the  Osbercht  slab,  it 
may  be  a piece  of  the  same.  (Late  A.) 
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In  j,  k,  l,  m we  have  the  neck  of  a small  cross,  io  inches 
high,  by  5J  inches  broad  beneath  the  neck,  and  4 inches  thick, 
chiselled  and  hacked.  Although  the  details  are  so  small,  the 
hacking  is  rough  and  irregular.  In  the  plait  of  l (J.R.A.  530, 
as  at  Dewsbury)  there  are  two  rings  or  closed  members  to  each 
knot.  The  plait  of  m,  varied  from  J.R.A.  562,  is  seen  also  at 
Walton  Cross.  (Late  A.) 

Part  of  a shaft,  n,  0,  must  have  been  about  a foot  broad 
and  6 inches  wide.  As  it  stands  it  measures  11J  by  8J  by  5 
inches.  The  side  n is  ornamented  only  with  plain  moulding  - 
lines  ; 0 has  such  lines  with  a plait  (J.R.A.  520,  no  analogies) 
deep  cut  and  hacked  along  the  lines  ; the  strap  slightly  rounded 
in  section.  (Late  A.) 

The  shaft-fragment  p,  q,  r is  12J  inches  high,  12J  tapering  to 
9!  by  11  tapering  to  9.  The  face  q and  that  opposite  to  it 
have  plain  moulding  lines,  not  drawn  straight.  The  side  p is 
partly  defaced,  but  had  a narrow  scroll  up  the  middle  and  a 
_LT±  turning  into  an  angular  twist  up  the  side,  which  gives  a 
very  late  A character  to  this  and  all  the  Thornhill  group,  inter- 
connected as  the  various  stones  are.  On  r is  a pretty  and 
elaborate  tree-pattern,  as  at  Dewsbury  u,  with  rounded  stems 
made  into  double-bead  by  a finely-incised  medial  line  as  at 
Croft  ; and  branch-bindings.  The  ground  is  hacked  but  the 
stems  neatly  chiselled.  (Very  late  A or  AC.) 

Thornhill  and  Dewsbury  are  interesting  sites  ; the  monuments 
suggest  ninth  century  monasteries  of  considerable  importance. 
That  at  Thornhill  seems 
to  have  perished  after  the 
Danish  Conquest,  while 
that  at  Dewsbury  sur- 
vived. 

Thorp  Arch. — Into 
the  west  wall  of  the 
church  porch,  inside,  is 
built  the  shaft-fragment 
figured  ; of  freestone,  18 
by  11  inches,  hacked  with 
a free  plait  of  three- 
strand  strap,  the  middle 
strand  being  slightly 
broader  than  those  on  either  side  of  it.  The  plait  is  not  one 
of  those  classed  by  Mr  Romilly  Allen  ; indeed  it  is  hardly  a 
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true  knot.  I do  not  know  what  there  may  be  on  the  other 
faces  of  the  stone  ; but  the  triple-bead  connects  this  with 
Tadcaster,  and  it  is  likewise  AB  or  AC. 

Near  it  is  built  into  the  wall  a piece  of  a Norman  tym- 
panum with  chequers,  together  with  a post-Conquest  figure. 

Thrybergh. — The  shaft-fragment  called  St.  Leonard’s  Cross 
stands  in  the  cemetery,  at  a little  distance  east  of  the  church, 


on  an  old  base.  Mr.  C.  F.  Innocent  dates  it  ‘‘late  Norman” 
(Brit.  Assoc.  Handbook,  Sheffield,  1910,  p.  94)  ; Mr.  J.  E.  Morris 
(The  West  Riding,  506)  remarks  that  it  “is  connected  with  a 
picturesque  tradition  of  the  Reresby  family,  who  first  appear 

at  Thrybergh  c.  1315-28,”  quoting  Hunter,  History  of  South 
Yorkshire,  ii,  38. 

The  illustration  is  given  to  show  an  example  of  post-Conquest 
crosses  developed  from  pre-Conquest  motives  in  shaft  decoration. 
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It  is  of  white  limestone,  51  inches  high  by  14  by  10  inches. 
The  east  face  bears  the  stem  usual  in  a graveslab,  set  on  a 
sloping  hillock,  with  acanthus  on  either  side,  and  the  arrises 
chamfered  and  billeted  asymmetrically.  On  the  north  is  a 
ring-twist  with  pellets  between  the  rings  and  acanthus  at  the 
foot,  all  chiselled  in  relief ; the  strap  is  flattish,  though  rounder 
than  pre-Norman  straps  of  that  breadth,  and  it  is  very  neatly 
cut  in  relief,  so  that  it  is  sharply  distinguishable  from  our  B 
type  of  work.  The  west  face  has  the  feet  of  a figure  above 

a beast  of  ungainly  form,  but  carefully  rounded  in  high  relief  ; 

beneath  this  are  leaf-forms,  and  at  the  foot,  under  an  early 
form  of  lancet  arch,  is  a clumsy  half-length  figure  holding  a 
book,  very  strongly  relieved  and  smoothly  finished,  but  spiritless. 
The  south  face  has  an  irregular  scroll  with  acanthus  leaves 
like  those  of  the  east  face. 

In  the  field  between  the  cemetery  and  the  church  stands  a 
shaft,  railed  round.  It  has  chamfered  and  bossed  arrises  like 

those  of  Rawmarsh  and  Barnborough.  On  the  east  face  is  a 

sword  in  relief,  as  on  a graveslab  ; on  the  west  face  is  a con- 
ventional tree-pattern  ; the  edges  are  plain.  This  cross  also 
may  be  late  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 

Wakefield. — The  cross  is  in  York  Museum  (. Hospitium , 14), 
see  this  Journal,  xx,  185-187.  Rings  in  plait  suggest  AC. 

Walton  Cross. — In  a stackyard  at  Walton  Cross  Farm,  about 
1 mile  west  of  Hartshead  Church,  is  the  great  cross-base  de- 
scribed in  the  Kirklees  programme  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeologi- 
cal Society,  quoting  a notice  in  the  Huddersfield  Examiner  of 
Sept.  14,  1867  ; see  also  the  Archceological  Journal,  v,  63.  The 
monument  appears  to  be  the  “ Wagestan  ” mentioned  in  Reiner 
le  Fleming’s  foundation  charter  to  Kirklees  Priory  {temp. 
Henry  II  ?).  Less  than  a century  before  1867,  as  it  is  said, 
the  base  held  a shaft. 

It  is  of  gritstone  unlike  that  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
It  stands  on  a large  stone  measuring  50  by  50  by  8 inches. 
In  the  top  is  a socket-hole,  about  10  inches  deep  and  about 
8 inches  square,  which  no  doubt  held  the  dowel  of  the  lost 
shaft.  The  tallest  face  is  about  58  inches  in  height  ; the  lowest 
53  inches  ; the  stone  is  not  nearly  squared.  On  the  west  side 
are  two  holes,  as  though  it  had  been  used  for  a gatepost.  Sir 
George  J.  Armytage,  Bart.,  F.S.A.,  on  whose  property  the  stone 
stands,  has  recently  enclosed  it  with  a railing  for  its  better 
preservation . 
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The  arrises  bear  a cable.  The  north  side,  30  inches  broad 
at  foot  and  24  at  top,  has  loose  plaits  based  on  the  figure  of 
eight  (J.R.A.  562,  also  at  Dewsbury  and  Thornhill,  and  common 
in  this  neighbourhood)  with  a vertical  plait  of  loose  and  irregu- 
lar strands.  The  west  side,  41  to  26  inches  broad,  has  a rosette- 
knot  in  a circle  (J.R.A.  782,  unique),  the  upper  spandrils  filled 
with  elaborated  triquetrae  (J.R.A.  804,  unique),  and  under  the 
circle  are  two  griffins  confronted,  rather  clumsily  drawn  as  com- 
pared with  the  finer  series  of  Anglian  beasts,  and  debased  leaf- 
scrolls  ending  in  trefoils  as  at  Birstall,  etc.  The  south  side, 

28  to  24  inches  broad,  bears  a loose  plait  of  rounded  rope, 

of  which  one  feature  is  a ring,  and  another  is  the  want  of 
real  symmetry,  seen  also  in  the  “ Bishop  Cedd  ” slab  at  Kirkdale, 
and  Wakefield  cross.  The  east  side,  41  to  28  inches  wide,  is 
the  most  elaborate  but  least  regular  in  laying  out.  In  the 
centre  is  a panel  with  two  pairs  of  birds  in  a conventional 
tree,  a debased  and  remote  imitation  of  the  Ormside  cup  and 
the  Croft  stone.  Round  this  is  a frame,  of  which  the  vertical 
members  have  twists  ; the  top  has  a running  plait  of  four,  and 
the  bottom  an  irregular  plait,  which  I have  sketched  as  I could, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  follow  its  exact  forms.  The  outer  frame 

has  a plait  based  on  J.R.A.  568,  the  figure-of-8  knot. 

With  this  massive  base  compare  the  Rastrick  stone,  smaller 
and  later ; the  Otley  base,  semi-circular  and  without  plaits  ; 
and  the  great  base  at  Hornby,  Lancs.,  taller  than  this  but 
ornamented  only  with  arches.  The  large  stone  at  Goldsborough 
may  be  added  to  the  list,  and  smaller  ornamented  bases  of 
Viking  age  type  occur  at  St.  John’s,  Beckermet,  and  at  Brig- 
ham, both  in  Cumberland. 

The  Walton  base  has  no  definite  Scandinavian  or  Danish 
character ; its  motives  are  Anglian,  but  the  rings  and  the 
decadent  animals  place  it  very  late  in  the  series.  It  is  not  so 
late  as  the  Rastrick  base,  which  still  shows  pre-Norman  branch- 
bindings.  The  cutting  is  not  Norman,  but  like  many  stones 
of  late  Anglian  character.  In  this  part  of  Yorkshire  there  is 
a singular  absence  of  Viking  age  features  in  the  monuments, 
while  there  are  many  with  motives  which  can  hardly  be  earlier 
than  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  It  is  possible  that  the  late 
Anglian  style  lingered  here  through  the  tenth  century,  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  Danish  taste  was  less  influential. 
To  give  a date  in  years  is  hazardous,  but  this  cross  cannot  be 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  ninth,  or  later  than  the  middle 
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of  the  eleventh  century  ; the  survival  of  the  Croft  birds  suggests 
an  early  year  in  this  period.  (Late  A or  AC.) 

Walton  (Tadcaster). — Whitaker’s  Craven  (ed.  of  1878,  p.  239) 
mentions  St.  Helen’s  Cross,  a shaft  “ of  Saxon  form,  like  the 
crosses  at  Whalley,”  with  a female  figure  holding  a cross.  Its 
present  site  is  not  known  to  the  writer,  nor  to  Mr.  E.  Turner, 
of  Boston  Spa,  who  has  kindly  made  inquiries. 

Wighill. — At  the  recent  restoration  the  stone  sketched  on  p.  248 
was  found  under  the  stoothing,  inside  the  church,  low  down  in 
the  south  wall,  and  left  in  situ.  It  is  now  shown  in  an  open 
space  in  the  oak  panelling.  The  opening  measures  22 J by  8J 
inches,  but  the  original  shaft  must  have  been  a little  broader, 
for  the  frame-moulding  on  the  sinister  side  is  wanting.  The 
fragment  is  of  grey  freestone  now  coloured  with  whitewash 
which  fills  up  cracks  and  slightly  obscures  details.  It  bears  a 
ring-twist  (J.R.A.  5 77,  also  seen  in  Cornwall  and  Scotland) 
incised  with  hacking  on  the  dressed  face  ; but  the  small  triangles 
in  the  rings  and  the  spaces  down  the  middle  of  the  stone  are 
hacked  out  to  the  depth  of  about  J inch.  The  wall  in  which 
this  stone  is  built  is  apparently  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  being  continuous  with  the  beak-head  doorway  ; while 
the  rings  of  the  plait  give  a date  not  earlier  than  the  transition 
from  A style.  This  pattern  is  so  unusual  that  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  see  it  taken  out  of  the  wall  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  whatever  ornament  may  remain  on  the  other 
faces.  (AB  or  AC.) 


ADDENDA  TO  THE  NORTH  RIDING. 

Coverham  Abbey. — On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Morris, 
whose  information  as  to  sites  of  early  stones  has  so  often  been 
of  great  service,  I looked  through  the  various  relics  at  Coverham 
Abbey,  and  sketched  a stone  which  lies  on  the  wall  between 
the  garden  and  stable-yard.  Its  carved  face  measures  12  inches 
by  10  tapering  to  9 inches,  and  it  is  21  inches  from  face  to 
back.  It  has  been  skilfully  chiselled  ; the  lower  arris  is  rounded, 
and  between  two  beads  there  is  a twist  of  rounded  cord  in 
relief,  the  ground  J to  f inch  deep.  Interrupting  the  twist 
are  forms  which  seem  to  be  two  leaves  and  the  central  pellet 
of  a quatrefoil.  The  lower  side  has  only  a line  incised,  making 
the  arris  bead  ; the  rest  of  the  face  is  neatly  dressed.  The 
upper  side  and  back  are  broken  and  roughly  knocked  into  shape 
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for  some  rebuilding  purpose.  The  stone  is  evidently  not  a cross- 
shaft, and  in  spite  of  something  like  “ Anglo-Saxon  mouldings 
I think  its  design  and  cutting  post-Conquest.  Other  bits  of 
interlaced  work  built  into  the  house  are  late  mediaeval.  The 
priory  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  here  before  about  1212. 


Ellerburn. — Since  the  time  when  the  stones  illustrated 
in  this  Journal  (xix,  314)  were  sketched,  restoration  has  brought 
other  early  fragments  to  light. 

The  cross-head  c,  d is  now  built  into  the  front  of  the  new 
porch,  set  as  a quoin,  so  that  side  d is  seen.  The  fragment 
measures  15  by  11  by  7 inches,  of  dark  buff  freestone,  roughly 
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hacked  in  ring-knots  with  rather  deep  cutting  along  the  lines, 
and  all  the  surface  is  finished  with  hacking.  The  stone  e was 
mentioned  but  not  figured  in  the  former  notice  of  Ellerburn. 
It  is  built  into  the  north  wall  outside  the  new  vestry ; of 
similar  material  to  c,  d,  13J  by  11J  inches,  evidently  the  neck 
of  a cross  which  seems  to  fit  the  head  c,  d.  Its  hacked  lines 
have  been  deepened  by  weathering,  but  the  work  has  been 
similar,  and  its  double-strand  figure-of-8  (J.R.A.  568)  would  be 
contemporary  with  the  ring- knots,  and  carry  on  the  design. 
This  tends  to  the  type  of  the  hammer-headed  cross.  (Late  AB.) 

The  wheel-head  / is  now  built  into  the  east  wall  of  the 
porch,  outside.  It  measures  15  by  10  inches  ; freestone,  hacked 
with  a rude  crucifix  in  shallow  relief.  The  fragment  of  the  shaft 
suggests  a vertebral  or  chain  pattern.  (B.) 

A cross-head  of  green-grey  freestone,  16  by  22|  inches,  built 
into  the  front  of  the  porch,  west  of  the  door,  and  quite  plain, 
is  not  of  pre-Conquest  shape. 

In  the  aumbry  of  the  chancel  is  preserved  a piece  of  a slab 
with  a sundial  of  24  rays,  rather  delicately  carved,  with  drill- 
holes at  the  end  of  each  ray.  It  is  doubtful  if  these  dials, 
unless  accompanied  by  distinctive  ornament,  are  pre-Norman. 

Hovingham. — Two  crosses  here,  omitted  previously  (this 
Journal,  xix,  337)  because  they  bear  no  visible  ornament,  are 
given  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  E.  Turner,  of  Boston  Spa. 

The  slab  b is  built-in  over  the  west  door  of  the  Norman 
tower,  below  a course  of  herring-bone.  It  is  too  high  to  measure, 
but 'about  20  by  22  inches,  and  of  dark  buff  freestone,  with  a 
plain  Anglian  cross  in  high  relief. 

The  wheel-cross  c is  built  into  the  south  side  of  the  tower, 
over  the  double-arched  “ Saxon  ” window  of  the  belfry.  It  is  much 
too  high  up  to  measure  or  to  see  the  detail.  Mr.  Turner  kindly 
took  a telephotograph,  but  at  the  distance  and  in  the  broad 
light  even  more  can  be  made  out  of  a sketch.  There  seems  to 
be  weathered  plait  work,  and  the  general  form  of  the  cross 
certainly  indicates  the  style  B. 

Leake. — The  cross-head  a,  which  was  mentioned  to  me  first  by 
Mr.  William  Brown,  F.S.A.,  is  built  into  the  west  face  of  the 
“ Saxon  ” tower,  about  15  or  16  feet  above  the  ground  over  an 
inserted  Perpendicular  window.  The  cross  looks  like  a modern 
insertion  ; pointing  partly  obscures  its  outline.  It  is  of  blue- 
grey  stone,  whereas  most  of  the  building  is  of  yellow  or  buff 
freestone  ; about  18  inches  across  the  arms.  Weathered  pattern 
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is  visible  with  difficulty  ; a rosette  in  the  centre,  a knot  beneath, 
and  forms  which  may  be  ordinary  plaits  filling  the  arms.  The 
general  form  suggests  late  A. 

Above  this,  incised  on  the  wall,  are  markings  which  have 
been  thought  to  be  an  afternoon  dial.  Faint  traces  of  a dial 


are  also  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  priest’s  door.  Built  into 
the  south  wall  outside  are  two  stones,  one  of  which  is  also 
thought  to  be  a dial  ; it  is  19  inches  high  by  18  wide,  bearing 
a circle  and  a hole  in  its  centre  but  no  carved  rays.  Near  it 
is  a similar  stone,  b,  20  inches  high  by  26  wide,  bearing  in  a 
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circle  of  18  inches  diameter  the  Norman  beast  biting  its  knotted 
tail,  and  standing  over  weathered  remains  of  a knot  ; all 
chiselled  in  good  relief.  It  is  sketched  as  an  example  to  con- 
trast with  pre-Norman  beasts.  The  “ subject  ” is,  of  course, 
identical  with  many  dragons,  but  the  treatment,  especially  of 
surface,  shows  the  difference  between  twelfth  century  work  and 
our  A and  B series. 

Old  Malton. — The  Rev.  Carus  Vale  Collier,  F.S.A.,  showed 
me  the  two  stones  here.  One  is  the  fragment  of  a wheel-head, 
a,  b,  c,  kept  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  priory  church.  It 
is  of  whitish  freestone  (Filey  Brig  stone),  measuring  on  the 
face  a 16  inches  across  the  arms  and  6f  inches  high  ; on  face 
c,  15I  inches  by  8 inches  ; and  6J  inches  thick.  It  is  rudely 
hacked  with  deep  lines  forming  “ Anglo-Saxon  mouldings,”  as 
well  as  circles  on  b and  c ; in  the  centre  of  a is  a boss. 
The  four  holes  are  not  pierced.  (C.) 

Built  into  the  wall  of  the  churchyard  and  facing  the  street, 
close  to  a gate,  of  which  the  wooden  jamb  partly  hides  it,  is 
the  fragment  d,  observed  by  Mrs.  Ingham  of  the  vicarage.  The 
visible  part  measures  6 by  inches.  A bearded  face  is  chiselled 
in  flat  pre-Norman  relief.  The  ground  f inch  deep ; the  forms  at 
the  side  of  the  stone  are  not  very  clear  as  to  their  meaning. 

Thornton  Watlass. — Beside  the  shaft-fragment  mentioned 
in  this  Journal,  xxi,  301,  there  are  two  cross-heads,  built  into 
the  porch. 

The  wheel-head  a,  on  the  east  wall  inside  the  porch,  is 
about  16  inches  high,  rudely  carved,  in  shallow  relief,  with  a 
crucifix.  The  circle  on  the  breast,  not  being  in  the  centre,  is 
perhaps  a brooch  to  the  drapery  (compare  “ Abraham  ” at 
Bilton)  and  not  a cross-boss.  (BC.) 

Part  of  a wheel-head  b is  still  ruder.  From  the  hands,  I 
have  ventured  to  suggest  a head,  making  a sketchy  crucifix  ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  this  design  was  like  one  at  Wath,  in 
which  there  are  hands,  but  the  place  of  the  head  is  taken  by  a 
small  cross.  (BC.) 


ADDENDA  TO  THE  EAST  RIDING. 

Kirkby  Grindalyth. — -Three  early  fragments  are  built 
into  the  church  tower,  inside,  presumably  at  the  restoration 
by  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  about  thirty  years  ago.  I owe  the  mention 
of  the  site  to  Mr.  H.  B.  McCall,  F.S.A. 
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The  cross-arm  a is  about  8 feet  above  the  floor  on  the  north 
wall.  It  is  of  freestone,  now  colour-washed,  9!  by  7 inches, 
chiselled.  The  arris  is  rounded,  the  inner  lines  of  pattern  are 
hacked,  and  there  is  a slight  rounding  of  the  interspaces  (see 
“ Adel  ”).  If  the  head  was  in  the  form  suggested  by  the  restora- 
tion, it  must  be  of  the  very  latest  pre-Conquest  period.  There 


is  nothing  to  show  whether  it 
had  a wheel.  (C.) 

The  shaft-fragment  b is  in 
the  same  wall  at  the  same 
height.  It  is  of  freestone, 
colour-washed,  chiselled  and 
hacked,  11  by  6J  inches.  It 
has  a round  arris  and  the 
plaited  strap  is  rounded,  with 
a light  line  dividing  it  medially 
into  a double -bead.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a boss  or 
raised  form  between  each  of 
the  knots,  chipped  off  to  make 
the  stone  flat  when  formerly 
used  for  building.  The  bifur- 
cation and  meaningless  knot 
make  it  later  than  the  good 
Anglian  period,  but  the  work- 
manship is  remarkably  neat. 
(AC.) 

The  shaft  - fragment  c,  in 
the  opposite  wall,  about  5 feet 
from  the  floor,  is  19  by  j\ 
tapering  to  6J  inches  ; hacked 
with  a rounded  strap ; the 
plait  angular  on  one  side. 
(BC.) 


sherbztbjv 


Patrington. — In  the  Hull  Museum  is  a stone  from  Patring- 
ton,  found  in  a wall  near  the  church.  It  is  described  and  illus- 
trated from  photographs  by  Mr.  T.  Sheppard,  F.S.A.Scot.,  in 
The  Reliquary,  xv,  207-208  (1909)  ; apparently  of  West  Riding 
carboniferous  sandstone,  the  lower  part  of  a cross-shaft,  but  at 
the  bottom  is  a dish-shaped  hole,  and  bored  right  through  the 
stone,  from  the  basin  to  the  other  end,  is  a hole  of  about  2 
inches  diameter  (which,  I suppose,  means  that  it  was  used  as  a 
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piscina  or  small  font).  Two  faces  only  are  preserved  ; they  have 
cable-arrises.  The  broader  face  has  two  grape-bunches  springing 
from  upright  stems  on  either  side  of  the  panel,  and  crossing, 
in  the  style  of  the  Hexham  Spital  stone.  The  narrower  face 
has  one  volute  of  a scroll  with  two  long  leaves  of  an  unusual 
type  and  a bud  between  them.  I have  not  seen  this  stone, 
but  the  photograph  suggests  late  A. 

Sherburn. — During  the  restoration  of  1910,  and  after  the 
visit  on  which  I drew  the  stones  given  in  this  Journal,  xxi, 
269-275,  another  stone  was  found  and  mentioned  to  me  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Crossley.  It  is  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  inside, 
about  13  or  14  feet  above  the  floor  ; of  cream-coloured  freestone, 
about  16  inches  long  and  6 broad.  One  edge  with  its  cable- 
moulding has  been  cut  off,  destroying  the  original  tapering  of 
the  face,  if  there  were  any.  This  is  probably  the  narrower 
edge  of  a shaft  of  unknown  breadth,  with  a double-bead  plait  that 
looks  like  a ring-twist,  but  may  have  had  a figure-of-8  knot. 

Of  the  stones  previously  described,  some  are  now  (November, 
1913)  in  the  churchyard  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  and 
others  are  used  as  rockery-stones  in  the  vicarage  garden. 

Wharram-le-Street. — The  dial  stone  built  into  the  tower  of 
this  early  church,  about  15  feet  from  the  ground,  is  worth  not- 
ing, as  other  dials  have  been  mentioned.  It  is  about  3 feet 
long  and  about  15  inches  broad  ; in  shape  like  that  at  Londes- 
borough  (this  Journal,  xxi,  262),  though  no  rays  are  visible  from 
below. 


ADDENDA  TO  YORK. 

St.  Mary  Bishophill  Junior. — In  the  summer  of  1913  Mr. 
George  Benson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  noticed  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel,  outside  and  to  west  of  the  priest’s  door,  a gritstone 
with  indications  of  interlacing  pattern.  With  permission  from 
the  vicar  and  at  the  expense  of  the  York  Architectural  Society 
the  stone  was  taken  out  (August  5,  1913)  and  placed  in  the 
church.  The  photographs  reproduced  are  by  Mr.  William  Wat- 
son, of  York  Museum. 

This  shaft-fragment  measures  34  inches  high,  and  in  section 
is  14J  by  8J  inches  tapering  to  9J  by  7 inches  ; a rough 
yellow  grit,  chiselled  without  hacking.  Three  sides  bear  a basket- 
plait,  in  one  place  pushed  aside  to  make  room  for  a serpent 
with  coiled  tail,  as  on  Crathorne  e.  One  side  has  a very  debased 
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scroll  with  branches  which  do  not  always  grow  out  of  the  stem  ; 
some  of  the  twigs  end  in  tight  spirals,  some  in  ill-drawn  leaves, 
and  the  ground  is  filled  with  pellets.  A late  and  striking  example 
of  the  transition  AB. 

The  Philosophical  Society’s  Museum. — During  excavations 
in  front  of  the  main  building,  Mr.  W.  Harvey  Brook  has  found 
two  fragments,  now  (October,  1913)  in  the  new  medieval  room. 
One,  a,  is  an  oblong  piece  of  light-red  sandstone,  12J  inches 
long,  8J  inches  greatest  width,  and  5 inches  greatest  thickness, 
chiselled  on  one  side  with  part  of  a pilaster  and  ornament 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  St.  Denis  coped  stone  in  the 
Hospitium.  The  other,  b,  is  of  the  same  kind  of  stone,  14J  by 
13  inches,  and  6 to  5 inches  thick,  similarly  chiselled  with  orna- 


ment apparently  belonging  to  the  same  design  as  a.  The 
incised  pattern  on  the  capital  is  like  that  on  the  Clifford  Street 
panel  in  the  Hospitium,  and  these  two  stones  seem  to  be  frag- 
ments of  a similar  architectural  feature.  The  cutting  of  these, 
a,  b,  is  rather  like  the  work  we  have  noticed  at  Adel,  etc.,  and 
classed  as  late  pre-Norman.  The  design,  of  meaningless  wing- 
ornament,  has  something  of  the  manner  of  Norse  twelfth  century 
wood-carvings  in  church  doors  (e.g.  Opdal)  or  the  twelfth  century 
door  of  the  church  of  Valthjofsstadr,  Iceland  (cast  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum)  ; and  I suggest  that  this  is  an  early 
example  of  that  style.  If  Viking  age  architecture  in  stone 
existed,  York  is  the  place  where  it  would  be  most  likely  to  be 
found.  (BC.) 


GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN 
MONUMENTS  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

We  have  now  described  and  illustrated  all  the  Yorkshire 
stones  of  the  early  Christian  series,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
brought  to  our  notice,  with  a very  few  exceptions  ; that  is 
to  say,  579  fragments  or  monuments  from  163  sites.  Some  of 
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these  we  have  found  to  be  certainly  or  probably  post-Conquest  ; 
but  there  remain  about  500  of  the  character  we  have  called 
pre-Norman.  In  view  of  recent  discussion  on  the  age  of  such 
relics  it  is  impossible  to  leave  the  subject  without  some  attempt 
to  analyse  the  evidence  given  by  so  great  a series,  and  to  ask 
what  grounds  there  may  be,  first  for  dividing  them  into  the 
classes  A,  B,  and  C,  and  next  for  believing  that  those  classes 
represent  periods  in  order  of  time.  In  the  following  paragraphs 
it  must  be  assumed  that  the  reader  has  at  hand  the  articles 
dealing  with  these  stones  (in  this  Journal,  vols.  xix,  xx,  and  xxi) 
for  reference  to  the  illustrations.  A few  of  the  style-index 
letters  in  the  paper  on  the  North  Riding  have  been  slightly 
modified,  as  in  the  chapter  on  Anglo-Saxon  remains  in  the  Vic- 
toria History  of  Yorkshire ; AB  or  AC  being  written  for  A3, 
and  so  forth,  as  further  study  suggested. 

THE  INTERLACED  PATTERNS. 

Yorkshire  stones  show  53  of  Mr.  Romilly  Allen’s  numbered 
plaits  and  right-lined  patterns,  given  in  his  “Analysis  of  inter- 
laced ornament.”  They  have  also  13  knots  and  6 simple  patterns 
not  noticed  by  him,  as  not  being  derived  from  plaits  or  not 
Celtic  in  use  ; making  in  all  72  patterns  not  of  scroll-work  or 
free  and  irregular  interlacing.  By  classing  the  stones  under  the 
knots  they  bear,  and  adding,  in  short  abstract,  the  area  over 
which  the  patterns  are  known,  we  ought  to  get  some  view  of 
the  relation  of  our  design  to  similar  design  outside  Yorkshire, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  see  how  far  given  knots  were  character- 
istic of  given  neighbourhoods  and  styles. 

One  clearly  defined  group  of  patterns  is  associated  with 
stones  of  our  class  B (including  AB  and  BC),  indicated  already 
as  such  by  their  form,  style  of  carving,  or  other  motives. 

J.R.A.  574,  single  Ring-twist,  common  in  Viking  age  monuments. 

Brompton  j , wheel-head,  B. 

Burnsall  tall  cross,  B. 

Collingham,  head  i,  AB. 

Croft  shaft,  with  vertebral  pattern,  e,g,  B. 

Ellerburn  new  head,  AB. 

Forcett  shaft  c,  B. 

Guiseley  shaft,  AB. 

Kildwick  m,  with  J.R.A.  544,  B. 

Kirkby  Wharf e cross,  late  AB. 

Kirkby  Wharfe  penannular  head,  AB. 

Kirklevington  z,  fragment,  B. 
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Leeds  Museum,  Volund  shaft,  B. 

Middleton  “Warrior”  stone  /,  B. 

Northallerton  holeless  wheel-head  l,  BC. 

Osmotherley  shaft  a,  BC. 

Otley,  wheel-head  gg,  B. 

Pickering  c,  B. 

Ripon,  “ peacocks  ” head,  AB. 

Saxton,  penannular  head,  AB. 

Sinnington  fragments  i,  j , and  m,  B. 

Stanwick,  bold-scroll  shaft,  d,  AB. 

Stanwick  fragments  k and  n,  B. 

Staveley,  with  debased  Cimitile  trellis,  AB. 

Thrybergh,  thirteenth  century. 

Welbury  head,  AB. 

Wycliffe,  arris-link  shaft,  with  575,  B. 

J.R.A.  575,  double  Ring-twist,  found  in  England  only. 

Burnsall  b,  B. 

Crathorne,  dragon-shaft  d,  B. 

Forcett,  square-armed  head  a,  AB. 

Gilling,  dragon-shaft,  with  triangle  at  foot  and  offset,  BC. 

Gilling,  bosses  of  wheel-head,  B. 

Kildwick  shafts  o,p  and  q,r,  B. 

Kirklevington  u,  BC. 

Middleton  cross  b,  BC. 

Stainton  a,  with  rude  figures,  BC. 

Wycliffe,  arris-link  shaft,  B. 

J.R.A.  577,  Ring-twist  in  two  rows  ; also  in  Galloway  and 
Cornwall. 

Otley  bungled  into  Stafford  knots,  AB. 

Wighill,  BC. 

J.R.A.  771,  single  Ring-knot,  especially  Scandinavian;  found 
in  Wales,  on  the  Lewis  chessmen,  etc. 

Hawsker,  AB. 

Kirklevington  n,  with  rude  late  figures,  BC. 

Middleton  church  cross  a,  irregular,  BC. 

Ripon,  “ Peacocks  ” head,  AB. 

J.R.A.  772,  double  Ring-knot ; also  at  Chester-le-Street, 
places  in  Cumberland,  Lancaster,  etc. 

Leeds  Church  cross,  with  florid  terminations,  AB. 

Middleton  cross,  BC. 

J.R.A.  581,  chain  of  rings  or  links  ; at  Rothesay  and 
Maen-y-chwyfan . 

Kirklevington  q,  with  pellets  and  duplex,  BC. 

Stanwick  /,  with  ring-twist  and  bold  scroll,  AB. 
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J.R.A.  766,  the  single  Duplex,  which  is  to  the  Ring-chain  as 
the  Ring- knot  is  to  Ring-twist  ; seen  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
Cornwall. 

Ellerburn  d,  with  ring-twist,  AB. 

Forcett  e,  with  rude  figure,  B. 

Kirkby  Wharfe  cross,  AB  (in  an  unusual  form). 

Kirklevington  r,  with  ring-chain,  BC. 

Lastingham  c,d,e,  with  T_LT,  BC. 

Thornhill,  debased  cross-neck  k,  AB. 

York  (Hosp.  4),  fragment,  B. 

J.R.A.  767,  double  Duplex,  only  in  Cornwall. 

Kildwick,  “ Five  Loaves  ” shaft  d,  BC. 

(Not  in  J.R.A.)  The  Vertebral  or  Chain-pattern,  found  in 
Sweden,  on  Norse  crosses  in  Isle  of  Man,  Cumberland,  etc. 

Burnsall  tall  cross,  B. 

Croft  late  shaft,  B. 

Kildwick  h,  with  T±T  and  rude  figure,  B. 

Kirkby  Moorside  b,  B. 

Kirklevington  p,  B. 

Osmotherley  shaft  d,  with  pellets,  BC. 

(Not  in  J.R.A.)  The  Buckle-knot,  being  to  the  Vertebral 
pattern  as  the  Ring-knot  to  Ring-twist,  or  Duplex  to  Ring-chain. 

Leeds  church  l2,  AB  (perfect  and  earliest  form). 

Kirkdale,  heads  h and  l,  BC. 

Sherburn  (E.R.)  slab  r,  with  snakeheads  and  bifurcations,  BC. 

J.R.A.  551,  the  Como  braid,  found  in  Christian  work  in  the 
Roman  Forum  and  at  St.  Abbondio,  Como,  ninth  century,  and 
(in  morsels  and  much  later)  at  Papil,  Meigle  No.  22,  and  Iona 
No.  7. 

Hawsker,  BC. 

Kirklevington  x,  B. 

Leeds  Church  cross,  AB. 

Northallerton  n,  AB  or  B. 

Pickhill,  “ Adam  and  Eve,”  /,  AB. 

To  these  definite  patterns  add  two  tricks  of  manner  which 
are  seen  with  this  class  of  ornament. 

(1)  Bifurcations  in  plaits,  otherwise  fairly  regular  : — 

Aberford  i,  with  pellets,  AB. 

Bingley  shaft,  AB. 

Collingham,  Cimitile  trellis  shaft,  AB. 

Folkton  (York  Museum)  shaft,  B. 

Kirkby  Grindalyth  b,  AC. 

Sherburn  (E.R.)  r,  slab  with  snakes  and  buckle,  BC. 
Spennithorne  b,  slab  with  hammer-head  cross,  AC. 

York  [Hosp.  7),  smaller  St.  Denis’  slab,  BC. 
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(2)  Snake-heads  terminating  plaits  : — 

Barwick-in-Elmet  a,  AB. 

Bradford,  BC. 

Hackness  impost,  BC. 

Sherburn  (E.R.)  r,  slab,  BC. 

Spofforth,  AB  or  B. 

At  Crofton  is  a shaft  in  which  the  strands  of  a plait  are 
interrupted  to  form  heads  biting  at  fruit,  a motive  different 
from  the  snake  head  termination,  and  not  found  with  B-work. 
In  all  the  above  examples  there  is  not  one  which  associates 
a characteristic  B-pattern  with  characteristic  A-work,  although 
class  AB  comprises  a fringe  of  examples  in  which  there  is 
seen,  with  B-motives,  some  inferior  (debased)  work  analogous 
to  A but  far  removed  from  the  artistic  quality  of  the  finer 
monuments. 

Let  us  now  set  down  the  more  frequently-seen  knots,  com- 
mon to  English  and  Celtic  work,  taking  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  happen  to  come  in  Mr.  Romilly  Allen’s  list,  where  he 
places  them  as  they  are  geometrically  derived,  not  in  order  of 
historical  evolution. 

J.R.A.  544,  S-bends,  common  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales, 
but  in  England  at  Crowle,  Lines,  (only  ?). 

Kildwick  n,  with  ring-twist,  B. 

J.R.A.  566,  horizontal  figure-of-8,  found  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales. 

Gilling  /,  round  shaft,  BC. 

J.R.A.  568,  figure-of-8  ; Scotland,  Wales,  Cornwall,  Cumberland 

etc.  Easington  e,  with  angular  twist  and  dragon,  AB  or  B. 

Ellerburn  new  head,  with  ring- twist,  AB. 

Gargrave  h and  /,  pelleted,  with  hammer-head,  AB. 

Hackness  impost,  BC. 

Lythe  p,  AC  ? (a  fragment). 

Otley  y,  with  ring-twist  and  debased  scroll,  AB. 

Sinnington  e,  B ? (a  fragment). 

Spennithorne  b,  with  hammer-head,  AC. 

Walton  cross,  east  side,  variant  of  this  pattern,  late  A or  AC. 

Wycliffe  h,  architectural  fragment,  late  A. 

J.R.A.  571,  double  row  of  figures-of  8 ; Wales  and  Scotland. 

Folkton,  with  dragons,  B. 

Ripon  buttress  d,  late  A. 

J.R.A.  601,  Stafford  knot  ; Scotland,  Wales,  the  Continent. 

Ilkley  Museum  e,  h,  late  A. 

Kirkheaton  g,  late  A. 
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Lastingharm#,  AC. 

North  Otterington  h,  AB. 

Osmotherley  c,  BC. 

Sinnington  k,  B. 

Stonegrave  k,  with  late  figures,  AB. 

J.R.A.  653,  row  of  fish-hook  loops;  Scotland,  the  Midlands, 
and  Norse  brooch. 

% 

Dewsbury  s,  AB. 

Hauxwell  b (irregular),  AB. 

Ilkley  Church  i,  with  Anglian  beasts,  A. 

Kildwick  0 and  q,  B. 

Lastingham  j , AC. 

Melsonby  a,  A. 

Otley  bb,  with  rude  dragon,  B. 

Sherburn  (E.R.)  f,  AB  or  AC. 

J.R.A.  658,  double  row  of  fish-hook  loops,  all  looking  the 
same  way ; three  Scottish  and  one  Irish  examples  ; also  in  MSS. 
and  metal-work,  and  at  the  baptistry  of  Cividale,  a.d.  737. 

Hauxwell,  AB. 

Ilkley  Museum,  “ Orante  ” shaft  i,  late  A or  AC. 

Lythe  k,  AC  ? 

Tanfield  Lodge,  AC. 

In  this  group  are  no  finer  A stones,  except  653  at  Ilkley  and  Mel- 
sonby. Nearly  all  the  knots  common  to  Celtic  and  English  work 
are  found  only  on  inferior  (late  and  debased)  examples  of  the  Anglian 
style,  or  on  B stones  of  the  Danish  period. 

The  next  group  includes  knots  which,  though  used  by  Celtic 
carvers,  are  only  rarely  used,  according  to  Mr.  Romilly  Allen’s 
analysis. 

J.R.A.  513,  interrupted  4-cord  plait  ; Ben  vie. 

Stonegrave  fragment  /,  B. 

J.R.A.  519,  double  twist  ; Clonmacnois,  Book  of  Kells, 
Tara  brooch,  and  an  AB  inscribed  shaft  at  Urswick-in-Fumess. 

Leeds  Museum  b,  late  A. 

North  Otterington  c,  e,  BC  ? 

J.R.A.  543,  interrupted  io-cord  plait  ; St.  Andrews,  and  St. 
Petersburg  Gospels,  ninth  century. 

Stonegrave  great  cross,  B. 

j.R.A.573,  horizontal  twists  ; Llantwit. 

Stanwick  d,  AB. 

J.R.A.  585,  a loop-twist  ; Tara  brooch. 

York  ( Hosp . 2),  from  St.  Peter’s,  with  knitting  stitch,  late  A. 
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J.R.A.  607,  Stafford  knots  face  to  face,  double  row  ; Nigg, 
Golspie,  and  St.  Andrews  ; and  in  triple  row  in  the  Lindis- 
farne  Gospels. 

Thornhill,  Berhtsuith  stone,  and  probable  head  of  same  ; late  A. 

J.R.A.  619,  pairs  of  fish-hook  loops  crossing  alternately  ; St. 
Madoes  (Scot.),  Penally  (Wales),  some  MSS.  and  metal-work, 
and  crosses  in  co.  Durham,  Lancs.,  and  Staffs. 

Collingham  Rune-shaft,  AB. 

Hauxwell,  AB. 

West  Witton  slab,  late  A. 

J.R.A.  636,  C-loops  with  enclosing  cords  ; Monasterboice 
and  Termonfechin  (Ireland)  ; Workington  (Cumberland)  in  a 
late  A stone. 

Ilkley  Museum  c,f,  late  A. 

J.R.A.  638,  double  row  of  E-loops,  facing  inwards  ; Farr  (a 
Celtic  stone),  St.  Andrews,  Raglan  (Wales),  and  a few  English 
examples. 

Ripon  buttress  e,  late  A. 

Sheffield,  late  A. 

J.R.A.  661,  fish-hook  loops  with  extra  spiral  twist  ; Clon- 
macnois,  Meigle,  Monifieth,  and  Hoddam  (Anglian),  Chester-le- 
Street,  Blackwell  (Derbyshire),  and  Stowe-Nine-Churches  (Nor- 
thants.)  ; also  an  Irish  Psalter. 

Ripon  buttress  /,  late  A. 

J.R.A.  711,  an  elaborate  circular  knot  ; Meigle  and  one  MS. 

Kirkby  Hill  impost,  late  A. 

Ilkley  Museum,  “Orante  ” shaft,  the  incised  panel  ; late  A or  AC. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  preceding  group  of  knots 
common  in  both  Celtic  and  English  work  are  found  chiefly  in 
our  B stones,  those  more  rare  in  Celtic  are  characteristic  of  our 
late  A series. 

The  next  group  is  found  only  in  the  Anglian  stones  of 
Scotland  and  England,  so  far  as  Mr.  Romilly  Allen  has  given 
examples  ; except  in  one  or  two  cases  where  the  Celtic  use  is 
later  than  the  period  to  which  we  attribute  A.  They  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  Anglian  knots. 

J.R.A.  514,  interrupted  6-cord  plait  ; Whithorn  (AB). 

Bilton,  “ Abraham  ” shaft,  BC. 

Ilkley  Museum,  head  a,  late  A. 

J.R.A.  533,  a simpler  form  of  a square  knot  seen  only  in 
Calderdale.  This  is  found  in  work  of  Anglian  character  at 
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Kirriemuir,  St.  Vigeans,  St.  Andrews,  Kirkcolm,  and  Thornhill 
(Dumfries)  ; also  at  Kells  and  Clonmacnois  ; and  at  Tynemouth 
and  Blackwell  (Derby). 

Hackness,  inscribed  shaft,  A. 

J.R.A.  586,  an  elaborately  invented,  apparently  simple  plait 
of  loops  alternately  coming  from  right  and  left,  and  crossed 
in  their  centres  by  strands  which  form  the  adjacent  loops  ; 
found  at  Closeburn  in  an  Anglian  shaft.  (Mr.  Romilly  Allen’s 
mention  of  Thornhill,  Dumfries,  is  apparently  in  error,  but  that 
also  is  Anglian.) 

Croft,  with  bird  scrolls,  A. 

Otley  dragon-shaft,  late  A. 

The  following  are  found  on  monuments  only  in  England 

J.R.A.  512,  North  Otterington  /,  BC  ? 

Stanwick  c,  AB. 

J.R.A.  520,  Thornhill  0,  late  A. 

J.R.A.  530,  Dewsbury,  head  l,  late  A. 

Rastrick,  AC. 

Thornhill,  late  neck,  late  A. 

J.R.A.  556,  Wakefield,  AC. 

J.R.A.  562,  Thornhill,  Berhtsuith  head,  late  A. 

Walton  cross,  north,  varied  with  rings,  late  A or  AC. 

J.R.A.  564,  Stonegrave  l,  AB. 

J.R.A.  567,  Collingham,  “ Cimitile  ” trellis  shaft,  AB. 

Otley  s,  late  A. 

J.R.A.  569,  Leeds  Museum  a,  late  A. 

J.R.A.  583  (the  knitting  stitch,  also  on  the  Croydon  Anglo-Saxon  bucket). 
Ingleby  Arncliffe  b,  AB. 

Leven,  late  A or  AC. 

York  ( Hosp . 2),  from  St.  Peter’s,  late  A. 

J.R.A.  588,  Melsonby  a,  A. 

J.R.A.  592  (Rosemarkie,  given  by  Mr.  Romilly  Allen,  is  really  different). 
Wakefield  (at  York),  AC. 

J.R.A.  597  (Also  at  Rome,  and  at  Pola,  in  Istria,  ninth  century). 

Sherburn  (E.R.)  h,  late  A or  AC. 

J.R.A.  643,  Filey,  A. 

J.R.A.  646,  Hackness  g,  A. 

Melsonby  c,  A. 

J.R.A.  746,  Ilkley  Museum,  “ Orante  ” shaft  /;  late  A or  AC. 

J.R.A.  782,  Walton  cross,  west,  late  A or  AC. 

J.R.A.  793,  Lastingham,  decadent  free  head,  AC. 

J.R.A.  804  (elaborated  triquetra). 

Walton  cross,  west,  late  A or  AC. 

The  remainder  are  not  in  Mr.  Romilly  Allen’s  lists.  We  take 
first  two  small  groups  of  similar  forms,  each  significantly 
local : — 
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(a)  A West  Riding  knot,  something  like  J.R.A.  652,  but  with 
considerable  difference,  and  confined  to  : — 

Collingham  Rune  shaft  h,  AB. 

Ilkley  i,  late  A or  AC. 

Leeds  Church  cross  l2,  AB. 

(b)  A pattern  with  closed  members,1  but  regularly  treated. 

Kirkby  Misperton  b,  late  A. 

Stonegrave  n,  AC. 

The  rest  appear  to  be  unique  : — 

Aldborough  a,  e,  A. 

Birstall  a,  open  netting  somewhat  like  J.R.A.  519,  AC. 

Cundall  E.,  like  J.R.A.  628,  not  Celtic,  A. 

Cundall  W.,  like  J.R.A.  580,  not  Celtic,  A. 

Easby  b,  like  J.R.A.  668,  with  extra  cord,  A. 

Kirkburton,  like  J.R.A.  683,  on  Anglian  cross  at  Irton,  late  A or  AC. 

Kirkby  Moorside  d,  late  A. 

Leeds  Museum,  Volund  shaft,  B. 

Leven  a and  d,  two  plaits,  late  A or  AC. 

Londesborough  a,  late  A or  AC. 

Masham,  centre  of  great  head,  A. 

The  result  of  this  analysis  shows  that  our  A stones  bear 
knots  which  are  either  unique  or  are  found  only  in  work  of 
similar  Anglian  type.  Our  decadent  and  debased  A,  and  the 
transitional  forms  represented  by  AB  and  AC,  bear  knots  which 
are  generally  less  inventive  and  are  more  and  more  found  in 
Celtic  work  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  A.  Our  B 
stones  bear  very  simple  knots,  quite  common  to  all  interlaced 
work,  or  patterns  which  connect  them  with  Viking  age  art. 


STRAIGHT-LINED  PATTERNS. 

In  some  stones  which  appear  to  be  of  debased  (late)  work 
the  plait  is  made  with  straight  lines,  ending  in  angles,  not  in 
curves  or  curved  ears.  At  Kirkby  Grindalyth  is  a stone  (c) 
with  the  plait  curved  on  one  side  but  sharp-angled  on  the 
other.  On  Bingley  font,  certainly  a very  late  work,  is  a loose, 


1 The  tendency  to  the  use  of  closed 
members  appears  to  mark  lateness  in 
period.  In  B,  running  plaits  (except 
basket  plait)  are  made  of  rings,  with  or 
without  connecting  twist.  In  AB,  rings 
and  figures-of-8  are  fairly  common  ele- 
ments of  knots.  In  late  A they  are  rare, 
but  parts  of  the  knots  are  often  closed. 

In  the  earlier  A,  a sub-division  can  be 


made  between  knots  of  two  straps  plaited 
together,  but  so  that  the  separate  mem- 
bers are  not  readily  disentangled  (as 
those  of  Cundall),  and  knots  of  one  strap 
plaited  upon  itself  (as  those  of  Croft  and 
Ilackness) — the  latter  being  the  earlier 
in  type.  It  seems  as  though  the  first 
designers  aimed  at  plaiting  one  continu- 
ous strap;  later  (about  750?),  the  rule 
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straight -lined  plait.  At  Wensley  a fragment  (m)  has  a regular 
straight-lined  plait  ; and  at  Mirfield  the  decadent  headstone 
bears  a kind  of  gridiron,  to  which  the  only  parallel  is  on  a 
recumbent  monument  at  Meigle  (Early  Christian  Monuments  of 
Scotland,  304). 

A very  careless  XXX  pattern  forms  the  frame  of  the  Kirkby 
Misperton  inscription  ; a fret  (J.R.A.  892,  seen  in  Scotland  and 
Wales)  borders  the  eleventh  century  dial  at  Old  Byland  ; and 
the  battlement  pattern,  found  on  late  stones  in  Cumberland, 
occurs  at  Kirkby  Hill  b and  Lastingham  l,  0,  both  stones  of  the 
C period.  Incised  chevrons  are  borne  by  the  last  named, 
Crathorne  slab  c and  Ormesby  slab  b ; these  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  chevron  in  relief  of  Northallerton  c,  d,  a 
head  of  A period,  and  Ripon  a,  c,  also  A,  as  shown  by  the 
analogy  of  the  Hornby  (Lancs.)  “ Loaves  and  Fishes  ” cross. 

A fragment  of  true  key-pattern,  unique  in  Yorkshire,  is 
found  on  another  stone  at  Northallerton  (g)  and  apparently 
with  an  Anglian  scroll  ; a morsel  also  occurs  on  the  head-fragment 
at  Leeds  Museum,  but  not  enough  of  this  is  left  to  make  certain. 
Debased  key-patterns  occur  on  Stanwick  l and  m (B),  Stone- 
grave  b and  c (B),  and  Thornton  Steward  wheel-head  a,  b 
(BC).  A diaper,  perhaps  meant  for  a key-pattern,  is  seen  on 
the  Birstall  slab  (late  C). 

The  angular  twist,  apparently  confused  by  Mr.  Romilly  Allen 
with  step-pattern,  is  found  in  Dewsbury  inscribed  head  (late  A), 
Dewsbury  head  j (late  A or  AB),  Easington  d (AB  or  B), 
Kirkheaton  b (late  A),  Nunnington  dragon-shaft  (B),  and 
Thornhill,  tree-pattern  shaft  p,  passing  to  T±T  (AB).  The 
regular  step-pattern,  found  also  in  Scotland,  etc.  (J.R.A.  887), 
and  in  our  Yorkshire  stones,  always  incised,  is  seen  at  : — 

Bilton,  wheel-head,  BC. 

Collingham,  “ Cimitile  ” shaft,  AB. 

Crathorne  e,  B. 

Kirkby  Wharf e cross,  AB. 

Kirklevington,  wheel-head  a,  b,  B. 

Lastingham  n,  BC. 

Lythe  u and  w,  BC. 

Osmotherley,  hogback  /,  B. 


was  relaxed,  and  two  straps  were  ad- 
mitted. A reason,  beside  greater  facility, 
may  be  suggested  from  the  painting  of 
stone-work  ; for  a continuous  strap  allows 
only  two  colours  (strap  and  ground)  on 
the  panel,  while  a two-strand  plait  allows 
three,  affording  a prettier  blend  of 


colours.  But  as  it  is  easier  to  design 
regular  plaits  in  proportion  to  the  liberty 
of  introducing  closed  members,  the  pro- 
cess of  breaking  up  the  knot  went  on 
until,  in  B,  we  get  mere  ring-twist  and 
ring-chain,  with  a complete  abandonment 
of  the  early  ingenuity  of  interlacing. 
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The  TXT  pattern  (J.R.A.  8 99)  is  seen  in  Wales  and  Cornwall, 
not  often  in  Scotland.  We  have  it  at  : — - 

Aberford  h,  running  to  plait  of  three,  AB. 

Bilton,  wheel-head,  BC. 

Collingham,  “ Cimitile  ” shaft,  AB. 

Crathorne,  dragon-shaft,  B. 

Kildwick,  with  vertebral  pattern,  B. 

Kirkby  Wharf e cross,  late  AB. 

Kirkby  Wharfe,  “ Cimitile  ” shaft  h ; double-beaded,  AB. 
Lastingham  e,  BC. 

Lastingham  n,  BC. 

Thornhill,  tree-pattern  shaft,  AB. 

Thornton  Steward  a,b,  BC. 

The  elaborated  TXT  (J.R.A.  902)  seen  at  St.  John’s,  Chester, 
but  not  in  Scotland,  occurs  at  : — 

Kirkby  Wharfe,  “ Cimitile  ” shaft  ;,  AB. 

Lythe  r,  BC. 

“ Anglo-Saxon  moulding  ” (incised  lines  parallel  to  the  edge 
of  the  stone),  with  panels  otherwise  unornamented,  is  seen  at  : — - 

Brompton  d,  edge  of  wheel-cross  arm,  BC. 

Cawthorne  e,  with  bits  of  DG  pattern,  C. 

Crofton,  cross-head  b,  d,  AC. 

Dewsbury,  cross-head  n,  AC. 

Dewsbury,  tree-pattern  shaft  v,  AC. 

Easington,  free  head  b,  AC. 

Finghall,  unpierced  wheel-head  c,  d,  e,  BC. 

Gilling,  free-armed  lorgnette  head,  AB. 

Gilling,  unpierced  lorgnette  head,  AB. 

High  Hoyland,  heads  b,  c and  e /,  late  A to  AC. 

High  Hoyland,  penannular  heads  g and  i,  h,  AC. 

Kildale,  cross-arm,  AC. 

Kirkburton,  cross,  back  and  edge,  AC. 

Kirkdale,  dial  (c.  1060),  C. 

Lastingham,  rosette  head  a,  AC. 

Lastingham  i,  k,  AC. 

Mexborough,  C. 

Old  Malton,  wheel-head,  BC. 

Penistone,  C. 

Stonegrave,  shaft  m,  AC. 

Thornhill  n,  o,  and  q,  both  late  A or  AC. 

Thornhill,  “ Ethel wini  ” and  “ Eata  ” shafts,  late  A. 

Wensley  (1),  AC. 

The  Eadberecht  slab  at  Wensley  might  be  added  but  it 
is  fairly  filled  with  the  cross  and  lettering.  None  of  these  plain- 
moulded  stones  have  the  best  A characteristics,  though  some 
(High  Hoyland  and  Thornhill)  approach  the  finer  style.  In  a 
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word,  key-pattern  and  square  twist  are  very  rare,  but  exist 
in  late  A ; other  straight-lined  ornament  is  seen  only  in  styles 
later  than  A. 


SCROLL-WORK. 

There  is  no  ready-made  analysis  of  scrolls  such  as  Mr. 
Romilly  Allen  supplied  for  plaits,  but  they  fall  into  two  main 
divisions — those  with  animal-forms,  and  those  without  anything 
but  leaves  and  fruit.  Further,  since  ornament  of  the  B and  C 
types  often  contains  patterns  which  are  not  plaits,  although  the 
lines  are  interlaced,  it  will  be  convenient  to  include  with  scrolls 
all  the  decorative  motives  not  yet  considered.  Indeed,  to  anti- 
cipate the  conclusions,  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  these 
motives  are  really  derived  or  debased  from  true  scrolls.  The 
process  as  I understand  it  is  illustrated  in  the  most  obvious 
way  by  the  first  and  simplest  series,  in  which  the  transition  from 
nature  to  convention  and  decadence  is  distinct. 

I.  Running  Leaf-and-Fruit  Scrolls. 

Croft  c,  beautifully  designed  leaf-scroll,  A. 

Hackness  a and  b,  bold  and  simple  ditto,  A. 

Otley,  “ Angel  ” shaft  head  k,  large  fruit-bunches,  A. 

Easby  d,  more  varied,  A. 

Northallerton  /,  a rather  richer  form,  A. 

Wycliffe  d,  large  flowers,  A. 

Kirkby  Hill  impost,  large  leaves,  A. 

Melsonby,  slabs  a,  b and  c,  d,  stems  thicker,  with  trefoils,  A. 

High  Hoyland  d,  coarser  in  treatment,  late  A. 

Sheffield  c,  stiffer  and  coarser,  thick  stems,  late  A. 

Ilkley  Museum  d,  g,  the  stiff-set  twig,  late  A. 

Dewsbury,  inscribed  head  i,  thick  stem  and  stiff  twig,  late  A. 

Thornhill,  “ Ethel wini  ” shaft  b,  similar,  late  A. 

Leeds  Museum  d,  the  same,  rather  coarser,  late  A. 

Dewsbury,  Crucifix  q,  ditto,  late  A. 

Crofton  / h,  double-bead  stem,  stiff-set  bud,  AB. 

Stanwick,  ring-twist  shaft  c,  very  bold  and  “ blobby,”  AB. 

This  runs  to  an  extreme  form  of  size  and  effectiveness. 
We  return  to  the  quieter  form  of  Ilkley  d,  g. 

Ilkley  Church,  middle  cross  /,  h,  with  more  spiral  twist  to  the  stem, 
more  conventional  leaves  and  fruit-bunches,  late  A. 

Ilkley  Church,  tallest  shaft  b and  d ; spiral,  with  more  stalk  and  less 
leaves  and  fruit  ; snake  at  the  foot,  late  A. 

Ilkley  Museum,  “ Orante  ” cross  k,  spiral,  with  re-entrant  volute, 
late  A or  AC. 

Leeds  Church  k,  coarse  stem,  dwarfed  leaves  and  fruit,  AB. 

Collingham,  Rune  shaft  e,  thick  stem,  spirals  and  trefoils,  AB. 
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Otley,  “ Warrior  ” stone,  coarse  and  debased,  AB  to  B. 

Otley  w,  with  ring-plait,  coarse,  with  stiff-set  leaf,  AB. 

Lastingham,  architectural  fragment  p,  stiff,  no  leaves,  some  of  the 
berries  dropped  into  the  spandrils  as  pellets,  AC. 

Kirkdale,  slab  d,  flat  strap  for  stem,  spiral,  with  conventionalised 
leaves  and  fruit  (AC  ?). 

The  scroll  has  here  become  totally  different  from  the  semi- 
naturalistic  form  with  which  we  started,  and  in  this  slab  is 
associated  with  a late  head  of  Celtic  form.  We  have  next  a 
group  of  non-Danish  hogbacks. 

Dewsbury,  hogback,  like  the  crucifix  q,  but  coarser,  AB. 

York,  hogback,  dwarf  leaves  and  berry  bunches,  some  berries 
dropped,  AB. 

Ingleby  Arncliffe,  hogback  fragment,  AB. 

Crathorne,  hogback,  coarse  spiral,  no  leaves  or  fruit,  but  berries 
dropped  into  spandrils,  AB. 

The  scroll  has  now  become  a mere  spiral,  of  which  many 
examples  are  seen  in  Cumberland.  In  Yorkshire  it  exists  in  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  decadent  AB  at  St.  Mary  Bishophill 
Junior,  York  ; and  in  more  debased  forms  it  survived  in  the 
following  : — 

Kippax  a,  e,  volutes  incised  only  (rustic  work),  AB. 

Kirkheaton,  ditto,  late  A. 

Middlesmoor,  edge  of  cross,  fragmentary  leaf-forms,  C. 

Mexborough,  volute  and  fruit-bunch  merely  sketched,  C. 

Sprotborough,  ditto,  C ? 

These  last  examples  seem  to  be  rough  work,  and  not 
necessarily  indicating  a general  development.  But  the  transition 
of  the  scroll  from  finely  carved,  naturalistic  leaf-forms  to  con- 
ventional spirals,  through  A,  late  A and  AB,  is  evident.  In  the 
B style  running  scrolls  are  not  found  ; the  Danish  and  Scandi- 
navian taste  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  did  not  admit 
plant-form  in  ornament. 

II.  Double  Scrolls. 

In  broader  panels,  instead  of  the  alternate  volutes,  which 
easily  fill  narrow  panels,  there  were  often  two  branches  crossing 
to  form  ovals  and  filled  with  leaves  and  fruit.  The  purest 
examples  are  those  of  the  Hexham  school  ( e.g . the  Spital  shaft), 
near  to  which  is  : — 

Patrington,  with  Hexham  fruit-bunches  crossing,  A. 

Northallerton  d,  has  a more  florid  treatment,  A. 

Otley,  “ Angel  ” shaft  d,  i,  fine  bold  design,  A. 

Masham,  great  head  a,  and 

Lastingham,  great  head  g,  have  richer  double-scrolls,  A. 
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Wensley  c,  d,  e and  f,  g,  h,  are  similar,  A. 

Dewsbury,  “ Madonna  ” shaft  e,  more  elaborate,  late  A. 

Wycliffe  b,  a double  scroll,  bolder,  late  A. 

York  ( Hosp . 9),  the  “ Two  Men  ” shaft,  bold  forms,  with  dwarf 
leaves,  late  A. 

Ilkley  Museum,  “ Fox  ” m,  coarser  and  less  regular,  late  A. 

York,  St.  Peter’s  [Hosp.  2),  c,  conventional  and  losing  sequence  of 
lines,  late  A. 

At  or  about  this  period  a foreign  form,  the  Cimitile  trellis, 
was  introduced  to  the  West  Riding,  and  replaced  the  double 
scroll,  which  perhaps  had  lost  interest. 

Kirkby  Wharfe  g,  Cimitile  trellis,  AB. 

Collingham  k,  ditto,  AB. 

Guiseley  e,f,  debased  trellis,  and  loose  ribbon  knot,  AB. 

Staveley  b,  debased  trellis  running  into  loose  ribbon  knot,  with  ring 
and  pellets,  AB. 

Barwick  b,  debased  trellis  running  into  a pierced  plait  of  the  Viking 
Age,  and  on  d a loose  ribbon  knot  with  terminations  that  might 
be  either  leaves  or  snake-heads,  AB. 

This  group  carries  the  transition  from  plant-form  into  the 
zoomorphic  plait,  which  is  described  in  another  series,  and  shows 
the  connection  of  the  double  scroll  with  the  loose  strap-tangle 
of  B work,  as  illustrated  also  in  the  next  examples  : — 

Gargrave,  shaft  g,  loose  spirals,  coarse  leaves  and  dropped  berries,  AB. 

-,  free-armed  head  a , irregular  spirals  and  a leaf,  AB. 

— — -,  wheel-heads  c,  d and  e,f,  ill-made  knots  with  pellets  (i.e. 

dropped  berries),  B. 

Aberford  h,  a leaf  on  a plait  running  to  TFT  ; and  on  i a strap - 
tangle  with  a pellet,  AB. 

North  Otterington  g,i,  looped  straps  ending  in  knobs,  AB. 

Bingley,  shaft  a and  c,  double-strap  tangle,  AB. 

Hauxwell  c,  strap-tangle,  ending  in  knobs,  AB. 

Lythe,  “ Wrestlers  ” n,  loose  strap-tangle,  B. 

Bingley,  font,  south  side,  loose  angular  tangle,  with  ring  and  pellets, 
and  forms  perhaps  the  survivals  of  leaves  ; the  last  debasement 
of  the  double  scroll  ; C. 

III.  Tree-Scrolls. 

This  form  sometimes  replaces  the  double  scroll  on  broad 
panels  : — 

Croft  b,  as  on  the  Ormside  cup,  with  birds  in  the  boughs,  A. 
Northallerton  e,  a kind  of  palm-tree,  A. 

Easby/,  starts  as  a tree,  and  becomes  a double  scroll,  A. 

Brompton  i,  ditto,  late  A. 

Aldborough  h,  at  last,  fixes  the  regular  tree-scroll,  A. 

Dewsbury  u and  w,  the  same  developed,  late  A. 

Thornhill  r,  the  same  elaborated,  but  the  leaves  conventionalised 
into  knops  and  trefoils,  late  A or  AC. 
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Ilkley  Church,  middle  shaft  e,  part  of  a tree,  late  A. 

Sheffield  a,  a dwarf  tree,  passing  into  running  scroll,  late  A. 

Walton  cross,  east  side,  reverts  to  Croft  b,  but  debased,  with  trefoil 
terminations,  late  A or  AC. 

Birstall  b,  spirals  and  trefoils,  AC. 

Rastrick,  south  and  east,  large  trefoils  and  leaves,  AC. 

Barwick  e,  a very  debased  little  tree  to  right  of  the  figures,  C. 

Cawthorne  font,  stiff,  coarse  tree,  better  carved  than  Barwick,  C. 

Thrybergh  a,  acanthus  of  the  new  period  replacing  the  old  leaf 
forms,  with  the  grave-slab  stem  suggesting  a tree  ; thirteenth 
century. 

IV.  Beasts. 

The  so-called  zoomorphic  scrolls,  in  A work,  contain  both 
birds  and  quadrupeds  ; but  in  order  to  break  up  the  series  the 
beast-forms  are  taken  separately  in  the  following  list  : — 

Croft  b,  entangled  beasts,  two  of  them  winged  and  two  wingless 
treated  in  a semi-natural  mariner  ; A. 

Hackness  d,  remains  of  confronted  beasts,  with  double  outline, 
as  on  early  metal-work,  A. 

Easby  e,  the  beast  in  the  scroll,  nibbling  at  fruit,  is  rather  more 
graceful,  A. 

Cundall,  south  side,  a graceful  form  with  head  reverted  ; on  the 
north  and  west  are  beasts  similarly  treated  ; A. 

Aldborough  c,  k,  graceful  beasts  entangled  in  leaf-and-fruit  scrolls  ; 
note  one  with  head  between  forelegs  and  compare  its  later  form  at 
Collingham  ; A. 

Tanfield  a,  b,  graceful  beasts  in  entanglements,  A. 

Ilkley  Church,  shortest  shaft,  similar  beasts,  but  in  strap-tangles  ; 
the  scrolls  turned  to  bare  strands,  A. 

The  similarity  of  the  kicking  beast  on  this  shaft  to  that  on 
the  coin  of  Eadberht,  737-758,  has  been  mentioned,  both  in  the 
attitude  and  in  the  manner  of  drawing  the  hoofs.  For  other 
instances  of  the  close  resemblance  of  this  series  to  dated  exam- 
ples on  coins  see  Keary,  Anglo-Saxon  Coins  [Brit.  Mus.  Cata- 
logue), i,  plate  xx,  coins  of  Eadberht;  No.  5,  a stag  with  one 
forepaw  raised  ; No.  7,  the  kicking  beast  ; No.  8,  animal  with 
triquetra  below  and  cross  above  ; plate  xxii,  coin  of  Ethelred  II, 
841-844,  has  a greyhound-like  beast,  with  long  body,  running, 
his  fore  and  hind  legs  extended  and  head  turned  over  his  back, 
somewhat  bird-like,  i.e.  with  round  eye  and  a sort  of  beak  ; the 
whole  more  coarsely  drawn  and  less  graceful  in  proportions 
than  the  beasts  of  Eadberht. 

Masham  shaft  has  a stag  like  that  on  Eadberht's  coin,  A. 

Melsonby,  slab  cd,  entangled  animals,  the  ends  of  the  tails  like  leaves 
or  fruit-bunches,  A. 
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St.  Peter’s,  York  ( Hosp . 2),  a,  decadent  scroll,  with  boldly-drawn 
beasts,  late  A. 

Ilkley  Museum,  “ Fox  ” shaft  n,o,  coarse  and  irregular  scroll,  with 
fox  more  naturalistic  than  usual,  and  bird-like  monster  ; late  A. 

Ilkley  Church,  middle  shaft  e,  entangled  beasts,  and  birds,  and  g, 
a Croft  bird  and  a Melsonby  dragon  ; late  A. 

Ilkley  Church,  tallest  shaft  a,  tangled  beasts  with  less  drawing  and 
two  dragons  without  legs,  late  A. 

Otley,  dragon-shaft ; beside  the  elaborate  dragons  are  two  small 
dragons  as  at  Ilkley  a , late  A. 

York  [Hosp.  9),  the  “ Two  Men  ” shaft,  remnants  of  entangled  dragon  ; 
late  A. 

Crofton  g,  confronted  giraffe-like  beasts  with  double  outline  and 
conventional  hair,  as  at  Hackness,  late  A. 

Walton  cross,  west  side,  wyverns  entangled  in  straps  which  end  in 
trefoils  (debased  scrolls),  late  A or  AC. 

Collingham,  Rune  shaft  / and  h,  beasts  entangled  in  straps  ; one 
imitating  the  Aldborough  beast  with  head  between  legs  ; AB. 

North  Frodingham,  wheel-head  e,  dragon  in  bifurcated  plait,  with 
birds  (on  the  other  side  of  the  cross)  in  plait,  one  bird  pecking  at 
fruit  ; B. 

This  effects  the  transition  from  the  Anglian  scroll-bird  to 
the  Viking  age  dragon  in  strap-plait  or  tangle.  I do  not  suggest 
that  the  dragon  of  B type  was  evolved  from  the  graceful  beast 
of  A type,  and  on  Yorkshire  soil,  but  that  with  the  change  of 
taste  under  Danish  influence  the  A beast  was  replaced  by  the 
dragon,  after  a period  of  decadence  in  which  the  graceful 
monster  “ died  hard.”  We  now  come  to  the  regular  Viking 
age  dragon,  usually  S-shaped  and  tangled  in  his  own  tongue 
and  tail. 

Levisham  a,  b,  tangled  dragon  with  joint  spiral,  B. 

Sinnington  /,  ditto,  B. 

Pickhill,  hogback,  ditto,  B. 

Folkton  (York,  Hosp.  21),  ditto,  B. 

Folkton  b,  tangled  dragons,  B. 

Middleton,  tower  shaft,  tangled  dragon,  B. 

Nunnington  /,  ditto,  B. 

Pickering  b,  ditto,  B. 

Ellerburn  a,  ditto,  B. 

Crathorne  e,  ditto,  B. 

Easington  d,f,  tangled  dragons,  B. 

Otley  cc,  clumsily  carved  ditto,  B. 

Gilling  d,  cleverly  carved  ditto,  BC. 

Clifford  Street,  York  (Hosp.  16),  architectural  panel  of  dragons,  BC. 

St.  Denis,  coped  stone  {Hosp.  6),  elaborate  dragon-tangle,  BC. 

Barwick  g,  rude  and  wild  scroll-work  with  a grotesque  animal, 
is  another  development  of  the  motive,  BC. 

Stanwick  i,  the  Hart  and  Hound  (or  Lamb  and  Wolf),  is  a more  artis- 
tic form  of  tangled  beast,  BC. 
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Rothwell  a,  and 

Leake  b,  are  examples  of  the  beast  surviving  from  the  Viking  age, 
no  longer  quite  entangled,  but  merely  with  knots  in  its  tail,  C or 
Norman. 

In  this  series,  then,  we  get  : A i,  dragonesque,  but  semi- 
natural and  well  drawn  beasts  ; A 2,  the  graceful  beast,  analo- 
gous to  that  on  coins  c.  750  ; A 3,  more  clumsily  drawn,  and  in 
strap-tangles  ; AB,  tangled  dragons  with  evidences  of  overlap 
between  A and  B ; B,  the  typical  Viking  age  dragon  of  the 
tenth  century  ; BC  developments  tending  to  greater  wildness  on 
one  hand  and  reaction  to  less  elaboration  on  the  other  ; and  C, 
the  usual  Norman  monster  of  the  twelfth  century. 

V.  Bird-Scrolls. 

In  the  finer  Anglian  stones,  beasts  and  birds  often  alternate 
in  the  scrolls.  As  the  Anglian  beast  turns  to  a dragon  in  the 
B period,  so  the  bird  is  replaced  by  a snake.  In  the  C period 
there  is  a revival  of  the  wing-motive,  but  the  wings  are  perhaps 
borrowed  from  dragons  and  not  from  the  birds  of  Anglian  art. 

Croft  d,  birds  and  beasts  in  a tree-scroll,  A. 

Easby  e,  fine  Roman  eagle  in  scroll,  A. 

Cundall,  east  and  west  sides,  graceful  birds  in  scrolls,  A. 

Aldborough  6,/ and  c,g,k,  ditto,  A. 

Otley,  “ Angel  ” shaft,  very  fine  birds  and  beasts  in  scroll,  A. 

Hovingham,  ditto,  A. 

Ilkley  Church,  middle  shaft  e,  birds  pecking  fruit,  late  A. 

Ilkley  Museum,  “ Fox  ” shaft  0,  bird  in  scroll,  but  turning  to  a legged 
monster,  late  A. 

Ripon,  “ Peacocks  ” head  g,  rudely  carved  birds,  the  scroll  lost, 
and  a bit  of  plait  filling  the  ground,  AB. 

North  Frodingham,  wheel-head  a,  birds  in  plait,  and  pecking  fruit 
with  dragons  on  the  other  side,  B. 

This,  as  already  remarked,  shows  the  overlap  ; after  which 
there  are  no  more  birds. 

VI.  Snakes. 

Forms  of  late  A and  AB  design,  like  Barwick  d and  Gargrave  g, 
show  how  easily  a debased  leaf  at  the  end  of  a coarse  scroll-stem 
may  become  a snake-head.  The  actual  process  is  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing series  : — 

Thornhill,  “ Eata  ” stone  d,  double  plait  with  heads  not  yet  of  the 
Viking  age  type,  late  A. 

Spofforth  d,  bifurcated  plait  ending  in  snake-heads,  AB. 

Crofton  5,  with  strong  Anglian  survival,  but  the  strands  of  plait 
interrupted  to  form  snake-heads,  AB. 

Birkby,  irregular  plait  ending  in  snake-heads,  AB. 
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Leeds  Church  m,  snakes  at  foot  of  scroll,  AB. 

Otley  head,  ee,  snake-tangle,  AB  to  B. 

Bradford,  irregular  plait  with  snake-head,  BC. 

Sherburn  (E.R.),  slab  r,  snake-heads  in  bifurcated  plait,  BC. 

York,  St.  Denis,  smaller  slab  ( Hosp . 7),  ditto,  BC. 

Gledstone  Hall,  great  serpent  and  figures,  BC. 

With  this  series  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to  date  the  Hackness 
impost,  with  flat-strap  bifurcated  plait  and  bird-like  heads,  joined 
by  very  long  necks  to  rudimentary  bodies,  as  pre-Danish. 

The  remaining  examples  give  the  late  wing-ornament,  and 
some  shapeless  work  which  seems  to  be  a rude  imitation  of  it. 

York  Museum,  Mr.  Brook’s  fragments,  wing-pattern  of  later  Viking 
age  taking  place  of  animal-scroll,  BC. 

Otley  ii  grave-slab,  spiral-ended  wing-forms,  BC. 

Kirkdale,  “Buckle-knot”  head  k,n,  dispersed  forms,  with  spiral, 
and  the  crest-shape  seen  also  in  the  York  St.  Denis  coped  stone,  BC. 

Spennithorne  a,  three  figures  with  dispersed  forms,  spiral  and  crest, 
BC. 

Kirkby  Hill  e,  very  debased  dispersed  forms,  with  spirals  at  the  top,  C. 

The  evidence  of  scroll-work  points  to  continuous  development 
of  monumental  design  through  the  periods  A and  B to  C.  It  proves 
that  A style  is  earlier  than  B and  C styles. 


FORMS  OF  MONUMENTS. 

Parallel  with  the  development  of  plaits  and  scrolls  there  are 
certain  changes  in  the  general  form  of  the  monuments. 

I.  Cross-heads. 

Northallerton  a,  b,  c,  with  central  ornament  like  the  Ormside  cup, 
has  a head  of  the  form  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  pectoral  cross  ; A. 
Wensley,  two  slabs  show  the  same  form,  A. 

Thornhill  e,  must  have  been  of  this  shape,  coarsened,  late  A. 

High  Hoyland  d,  shows  it  surviving,  late  A. 

Leake  a,  late  A,  and  Londesborough  a,  AC,  with  a number  of  slabs, 
probably  late,  carry  on  the  survival. 

In  the  more  developed  A style,  the  cross-head,  in  great 
crosses,  gained  size  and  variety  of  outline  by  expanding  the  tip 
of  the  arm  into  a spatuled  shape. 

Masham  a,  with  florid  double  scroll,  A. 

Otley  k,  a fragment  of  a similar  great  head,  A. 

Lastingham  g,  has  the  spatule  with  curved  outline,  A. 

Lastingham  a,  b,  AC. 

Dewsbury,  “ Angel  ” head  h,  must  have  been  similar,  late  A. 
Dewsbury  n,  shows  this  form  surviving  to  a doubtful  date  in  AC. 
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With  coarser  ornament  the  form  of  the  head  is  coarser.  The 
arms  are  made  square  or  oblong,  and  the  “ armpits,”  instead 
of  being  gracefully  curved,  are  mere  bites  taken  out  of  the 
stone.  Examples  are  seen  at  : — 

Ilkley  Museum  b,  well-cut  with  ornament  of  late  A. 

Burnsall,  great  cross,  with  poorer  work,  B. 

Burnsall,  coloured  cross,  B. 

Kirkby  Hill  /,  h , AC,  and 

Gilling  a,  AC,  losing  the  arm  as  a separate  member. 

Kirkdale  b,  AB. 

Kirkdale  l,  BC,  and 

Sinnington  d,  with  hardly  any  curve  in  the  armpits,  AC. 

Forcett  a,  the  arms  merely  square  projections,  BC. 

Kirkby  Hill  a,  in  which  little  shape  is  left,  AC. 

A number  of  examples,  like  Lythe  a,  b,  c,  Ellerburn  c,  show 
that  the  better  type  survived  ; but  in  some  cases  the  topmost 
arm  had  a tendency  to  broaden  and  form  the  “ hammer-head.” 
This  is  seen  chiefly  on  the  west  side  of  the  country,  and  pro- 
bably betrays  influence  coming  from  Cumberland  (where  it  is 
fairly  frequent).  In  Galloway,  a strongly  marked  example  occurs 
in  the  debased  Anglian  slab  of  Kirkcolm  (see  Early  Christian  Monu- 
ments of  Scotland,  plate  ci). 

Gargrave,  shaft  i,  has  the  hammer  on  a cross  in  relief,  AB. 

Middlesmoor,  the  hammer  “ in  the  round,”  C. 

Another  variant  connects  the  west  of  Yorkshire  with  Gallo- 
way— the  penannular  head,  which  is  seen  with  AB  ornament  at 
Whithorn  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  the  penannular  type  may 
have  been  a foreign  introduction,  for  the  Dover  slab  has  a 
cross  of  this  shape,  and  runes  which  may  be  read  “ Gislheare  ” ; 
as  a bishop  of  Selsey  of  this  name  died  near  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  it  is  possible  that  a date  for  the  slab  may  be 
suggested,  though  by  no  means  conclusively.  Indeed,  the 
penannular  head  is  suggested  by  the  very  early  Whithorn  Chi- 
Rho  cross  ; but  as  a shape  in  the  round  it  does  not  appear 
in  Yorkshire  until  the  time  when  it  was  associated  with  ring- 
twist  of  the  AB  or  B period,  and  then  chiefly  in  one  well- 
defined  group  of  sites. 

Kirkby  Wharfe  e,  shows  the  penannular  form,  AB. 

Saxton,  Collingham  i,  and  Kirkby  Wharfe  a,  must  have  been  similar, 
as  they  carry  the  same  ornament,  AB. 

Finghall  crucifix  a,  approaches  the  type,  AC. 

High  Hoyland  g,  AB  or  AC  ; and  still  more 

Burnsall  great  head,  AB  or  AC,  exemplify  it. 
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This  last  has  the  tips  of  the  arms  blunted  ; and  when  the 
armtips  are  definitely  truncated  and  approach  one  another,  we 
get  the  latest  penannular  type  at  Whithorn,  not  derived  from  the 
wheel-head,  but  preceding  it,  as  the  association  with  runes  of 
the  Anglian  period  proves  (see  Early  Christian  Monuments  of 
Scotland,  487). 

High  Hoyland  h,  i represents  this  type  in  Yorkshire,  AB. 

The  St.  Ninian’s  cave  cross  at  Whithorn  has  others  akin  to 
it,  with  bosses  in  the  armpits  instead  of  holes  pierced  through. 
The  Barochan  cross,  free-standing  and  free-armed,  has  a roll 
or  cylinder  inserted  at  each  armpit,  as  we  have  also  at  : — 

Kirklevington  c,  d,  B. 

Middleton  a,  BC. 

The  true  wheel-head  takes  two  forms  in  Yorkshire.  One  is 
that  of  the  Northumbrian  cross,  with  wide,  round  armpits,  and 
the  wheel  added,  always  with  B ornament  : — 

Leeds  Parish  Church,  AB. 

Otley  gg,  B. 

Middleton  tower,  B. 

Brompton  j and  l,  B. 

Gargrave  c,  d and  e,f,  B. 

Amotherby  a,  with  plain  mouldings,  B. 

But  at  Thornton  Steward  and  Thornton  Watlass  the  form, 
as  well  as  the  ornament,  is  debased  ; and  at  Gilling  b and 
York  ( Hosp . 23)  from  St.  Mary  Castlegate,  the  inferior  form  is 
seen  with  rather  better  cutting  ; all  these  are  BC. 

The  second  form  of  wheel-head  has  very  small,  round  “ arm- 
pits,” more  like  those  of  Scotland  ; perhaps  a later  form  of  B : — 

Ellerburn  a,  with  dragon,  B. 

Kirklevington  a,  b,  with  crucifix,  B. 

North  Frodingham,  with  birds  and  dragons,  B. 

Kirkby  Moorside  a,  with  pelleted  plaits,  B. 

Sinnington  c,  with  big,  tapering  arms  (Scottish  ?),  B. 

Kirkdale  a,  ditto,  B. 

Scottish  influence  is,  perhaps,  more  definite  in  the  large 
wheel  of  the  Stonegrave  cross,  which  has  also  a cleric  with  a 
book-satchel ; this  must  be  late  B,  and  in  spite  of  a difference 
in  ornament  and  perhaps  period  suggests  comparison  with  the 
great  wheel  at  Kildalton,  Islay. 

Another  stone  with  late  A scrolls,  the  slab  d at  Kirkdale, 
is  a solitary  example  of  a form  of  cross-head  very  common  in 
Scotland ; here,  no  doubt,  as  late  as  scroll-ornament  can  be 
placed. 
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Wheel-heads  with  the  holes  only  indicated  and  not  pierced 
through,  seem  to  be  of  rather  later  than  earlier  date  : — 

Northallerton  l and  h,  with  ring-twist,  B. 

Gilling  /,  with  no  patterns,  but  the  “ lorgnette,”  BC  ? 

Finghall  c,  no  patterns,  BC. 

Old  Malton,  ditto,  BC. 

Hovingham  c,  BC  ? 

In  the  elaborate  wheel-heads  of  Bilton  and  St.  Mary  Castle- 
gate,  York  ( Hosft . io),  we  have  very  late  BC  work.  Decadent 
and  poorer  specimens,  Lythe  e and  Gargrave  b show  the  wheel- 
cross  on  its  way  to  pass  into  post-Conquest  hnials. 

Socket-holes,  supposed  to  be  for  jewels,  occur  on  cross-heads 
at  Lastingham  a,  Middleton  g,  Kirkdale  d,  Osmotherley  g, 
Wensley  a,  and  perhaps  Ilkley  s. 

The  carved  ring,  just  inside  the  arris,  as  if  to  link  or  clamp 
the  head  to  the  neck,  occurs  at  Brompton  h,  i (late  A), 
Northallerton  ft,  q (AB),  Kirklevington  y (AB),  Wycliffe  g (B), 
apparently  a fashion  spreading  from  Brompton. 

II.  Shafts. 

While  most  Scottish  and  Manx  crosses  are  relief-slabs  and 
not  free-standing,  cross-shaped  stones,  Northumbrian  monuments 
■ — especially  those  of  the  A series — are  shafts  with  shaped  cross- 
heads, so  far  as  the  remains  testify.  The  only  example  of  a 
complete  monument,  not  recumbent,  but  certainly  known  to 
have  had  no  cross-head,  is  the  Mirfield  headstone,  a very  late 
and  rude  work.  There  is  no  instance  in  Yorkshire  of  anything 
like  a headless  obelisk,  shown  to  be  such  by  possessing  its  origi- 
nal upper  termination.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  restore 
heads  to  shafts  in  many  cases,  as  Northallerton  c,  d , with  fair 
certainty,  and  with  great  probability  in  others,  as  Otley  j,  k 
to  the  great  “ Angel  ” shaft.  In  some  cases  we  take  leave  to 
doubt  restorations  already  made,  as  the  wheel-head  now  on  the 
Leeds  church  cross. 

But  there  are  forty-two  examples  of  the  neck  of  a free- 
standing cross,  with  part  or  more  of  both  head  and  shaft  still 
joined  together  ; these  are  Aberford  c and  h,  Bilton  b,  Brompton 
d,  e and  another,  Burnsall  (three),  Crofton  a,  Ellerburn  c,  e and  /, 
Guiseley  d,  e,  Hauxwell,  Hovingham  c,  Kildwick  g,  Kirkburton, 
Kirkby  Hill  /,  g,  h,  Kirkby  Moorside  a and  c,  Kirkby  Wharfe, 
Kirkdale  a,  b,  h and  l,  Kirklevington  c,  d and  y,  Lastingham 
l,  m,  n,  o,  Middlesmoor,  Middleton  a,  b and  e,f,  and  the  tower  cross, 
North  Frodingham,  Nunnington  /,  Otley  “ dragon  ” shaft,  Ripon 
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(York,  Hosp.  13)  Adhusa  cross,  Spofforth,  Stanwick  i,  Staveley, 
Stonegrave,  Thornton  Steward  c,  Wakefield  (York,  Hosp.  14), 
and  Wycliffe  g,  representing  cross-headed  shafts  of  all  styles  and 
periods.  As  most  of  the  fragments  preserved  have  been  built 
into  walls  and  cut  about  for  the  purpose,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  have  been  trimmed  off  at  the  small  of  the  neck,  to 
make  a fairly  oblong  stone  ; and  so  heads  have  been  separated 
from  shafts. 

The  following  abstracts  of  an  analysis  of  the  forms  of  100 
better  preserved  shafts  show  that  the  earlier  and  later  (A  and  C) 
stones  are  squarer  in  section  than  those  of  the  Danish  period 
(AB  and  B).  That  is  to  say,  with  better  workmanship  in  the 
carving  of  ornament,  greater  skill  was  used  in  winning  and  dress- 
ing the  stone  ; the  Danish  period,  from  the  invasion  of  867  to 
some  time  after  the  conquest  of  Yorkshire  by  southern  England, 
being  one  in  which  little  or  no  stone  masonry  was  practised, 
and  crosses  were  made  from  such  easily-won  stones  as  are  used 
for  gate-posts  and  the  like.  With  influence  from  the  south, 
improved  technical  methods  were  doubtless  introduced,  which 
accounts  for  the  more  solid  forms  of  BC  and  C monuments. 
The  figures  are  : — 

A shafts  average  nearly  13  by  over  inches  in  section. 

Late  A and  AC  shafts  average  nearly  11  by  over  8J  inches  in  section. 

AB  shafts  average  over  12  by  under  7 inches  in  section. 

B ,,  nearly  12  ,,  ,,  7$  ,, 


BC 

C 


over  9 


The  arris  in  A and  late  A is  nearly  always  taken  off,  leaving 
a rounded  edge,  which,  with  the  entasis,  gives  a soft  contour 
to  the  stone  ; this  is  much  less  usual  in  AB,  B,  and  BC  stones. 
The  cable-edged  shafts  among  the  hundred  examples  already 
analysed  are  : — 

A.  Easby,  Collingham  “ Apostles,”  Dewsbury  “ Madonna,”  Ilkley 

Museum  c,  d,  e,  and  Ilkley  Museum  “ Orante  ” shaft. 

AB.  Dewsbury  crucifix,  Kirkby  Wharfe  “ Cimitile  ” shaft,  Sherburn 
e,  f , g,  h,  and  Kippax. 

B.  Leeds  Museum  “Volund”  shaft,  Folkton  and  Kildwick  k,  l,  m,  n. 

BC.  Bilton,  Lastingham  l,m,n,o,  Lastingham  c,d,e,f,  and  Stan- 
wick i,  j. 

C.  None. 

The  thirteenth  century  shafts,  like  Rawmarsh  and  Thrybergh, 
have  their  arrises  splayed  off  ; sometimes  billeted  or  crocketed. 

Columnar  or  round-sectioned  shafts  are  : — 
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Masham,  cylindrical,  probably  a cross,  bearing  the  great  head  there,  A. 

Dewsbury  a,  b,  c,  fragments  may  be  parts  of  a cylindrical  shaft,  bear- 
ing the  great  head  there,  late  A. 

Bedale  a,  roughly  cylindrical,  AB. 

Also  some  crosses  which  are  cylindrical  at  the  foot  but  square 
in  section  above  ; these  ought  to  be  considered  in  relation  to 
others  which  have  some  features  in  common  with  them  : — 

Crathorne  d,  e,f,  g,  with  offsets,  B. 

Gilling  d,  e,  with  offsets  and  triangle  at  foot,  BC. 

Brompton  d,  e,  with  triangle  at  foot  and  unpierced  wheel,  BC. 

Middleton  a,  b,  with  offset  and  cylinders  in  “ armpits,”  BC. 

Hawsker,  triangles  at  foot,  BC. 

Lastingham  c,d,e,f,  triangles  at  foot,  BC. 

Stan  wick  i,j,  triangles  at  foot  of  ornamented  panel  ; shaft  round 
below,  square  above,  BC. 

Gilling  k,  l,  m,  j , round  below,  square  above  ; curved  frame  to  orna- 
mented panel,  BC. 

Sherbum  m,  n,  o,  p,  similar  curved  frame  ; foot  of  shaft  lost,  BC. 

These  last  connect  with  crosses  of  the  same  period  in  Cheshire 
and  Cumberland.  But  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  origin 
of  the  round-to-square  shaft  is  seen  in  the  late  A Collingham 
“ Apostles,”  and  that  it  was  suggested  first  by  finding  that  the 
stone — perhaps  accidentally  broken  after  being  partly  worked — 
was  not  large  enough  to  allow  full-sized  faces  near  the  foot. 

We  find,  therefore,  in  the  A group  plain,  squarish,  solid 
shafts  ; in  AB  less  carefully  worked  and  tending  to  the  gate- 
post form  ; in  B much  the  same  ; in  BC  a revival  leading  to 
“ fancy  ” forms  intended  to  vary  the  old  models,  and  in  C, 
greater  size  and  variety. 

III.  Bases. 

No  bases  remain  to  the  finer  A crosses  ; it  is  only  when  we 
come  to  late  A and  AC  that  we  get  great,  ornamented  socket- 
stones  like  Walton  Cross  and  Rastrick  ; the  Birstall  stone  a , b,  c 
may  perhaps  be  added.  The  semicircular  base  at  Otley  and 
the  circular  stone  at  Goldsborough  appear  to  be  possibly  pre- 
Norman  (B  ?),  and  the  Ecclesfield  base,  puzzling  as  the  twin 
socket-holes  are,  must  be  coeval  with  the  shaft  (C).  Two  ancient 
bases,  Gilling,  with  a step,  and  Stanwick,  with  vertical  grooves, 
may  be  original  ; but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  them  so,  and 
there  is  rather  less  probability  in  the  cases  of  blocks  like  Haux- 
well  base  and  built-up  supports  as  at  Hawsker.  The  Staveley 
base  by  its  mouldings  can  hardly  be  pre-Conquest. 
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IV.  Hogbacks. 

Of  fifty  Yorkshire  “ roofed  tombs,”  five  fragmentary  relics 
appear  to  represent  a form  transitional  between  the  Anglo-Saxon 
shrine-tomb  (e.g.  Fordwich,  Kent)  and  the  hogback  of  the  B 
style.  These  are  at  Dewsbury,  Crathorne  (cut  down  to  serve 
as  a lintel,  the  pieces  of  the  roof  at  Durham),  and  a stone 
from  Crathorne  in  the  Durham  Cathedral  Library,  and  York 
(Hosp.  8),  and  a small  fragment,  Ingleby  Arncliffe  a.  To  these  add 
a possible  sixth  at  Leeds  Museum  (Haigh’s  “ altar  ”).  All  these 
have  debased  scrolls  of  AB  type,  and  suggest  that  this  form  of 
monument  came  into  fashion  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  under  the  Danes,  but  before  the  style  characteristic  of 
Danish  and  Norse  taste  had  taken  the  place  of  the  degenerated 
Anglian. 

There  are  fragments  of  hogbacks,  perhaps  late  AB,  at 
Bedale  and  Oswaldkirk,  with  figures  less  grotesque  than  usual 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  fragments  with  plaits 
cut  in  the  manner  of  the  B period  at  Oswaldkirk  b,  Easington  g, 
Stonegrave  c,  d and  e,  Ormesby,  and  Crathorne  (in  the  church). 
The  eleven  stones  at  Lythe  representing  hogbacks  form  a series 
from  B into  BC.  The  very  rude  stone  at  Helmsley  must  be 
placed  somewhere  in  this  period. 

Easington  h is  an  example  of  a B-class  hogback  with  snake- 
heads  at  the  gables.  The  origin  of  the  beast-head  at  the  gable 
of  hogbacks  is  not  clear,  but  some  light  is  perhaps  thrown  upon 
it  by  the  slab  at  Knells,  near  Carlisle  (probably  from  Carlisle 
Anglian  priory).  This  slab  bears  a cross  of  A 2 type,  like 
Lastingham  great  head  g,  and  in  the  spandrils  birds  resembling 
the  creatures  on  the  Donfrid  slab  at  Wensley  ; it  is  inscribed 
with  a name  — MVNDI,  evidently  an  Anglian  name  Latinised  ; 
all  of  which  fix  its  A character.  But  it  has  a little  half-length 
beast  in  the  upper  corner,  as  if  climbing  on  the  stone  (see 
Trans.  Cumb.  and  West.  Ant.  Soc.,  N.S.  xi,  482)  ; and  this  is 
practically  the  hogback-beast. 

Brompton,  near  Northallerton,  seems  to  be  the  centre  at 
which  the  bear-hogback  was  invented  ; there  are  five  such 
stones  at  the  church  and  five  from  the  place  are  now  at  Durham. 
Other  examples  are  Ingleby  Arncliffe  (at  Durham),  Stainton-in- 
Cleveland  c,  Lastingham,  Sinnington  (north  side  of  church), 
Osmotherley  e,  Wycliffe  a and  e,  Kirkby  Malzeard  (now  de- 
stroyed), Burnsall  (three  bear-hogbacks),  Pickhill  a and  b,  and 
Barmston  ; a gradated  series  from  fairly  naturalistic  carving 
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of  the  muzzled  bear  to  a conventionalised  symbol.  The  type 
spread  through  Northumbria  to  Heysham  (Lancs.)  and  Lowther 
(Westmorland),  to  Go  van  (Scotland)  and  Brechin,  where  the 
bear  looks  inwards,  but  is  very  conventional ; at  Meigle  the 
dragon-head  on  the  gable  looks  outwards.  One  or  two  bear- 
hogbacks  are  found  south  of  Yorkshire  ; that  of  Lanivet  (Corn- 
wall) has  key-patterns  and  triquetrae.  The  dispersion  shows 
that  the  type  was  carried  from  Yorkshire  during  the  Viking  age. 

One  bear-head  attributed  in  this  Journal,  xxi,  260,  to  a 
hogback,  that  over  the  church  door  at  Lissett,  is  perhaps  Nor- 
man. In  October,  1913,  a very  similar  head  from  excavations 
at  York,  and  pretty  certainly  Norman,  was  given  to  the  Museum 
by  Mr.  George  Benson. 

The  plainly  moulded  hogback  from  Ingleby  Arncliffe  at 
York  (Hosfi.  15)  may  be  a late  C form  passing  into  the  usual 
twelfth  century  coped  stone,  but  analogies  are  wanting. 

A coped  stone  with  ornament  of  the  Viking  age,  from  St. 
Denis,  York  (Hosp.  6),  is  an  important  example  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Danish  motives,  rudely  shown  in  the  hogbacks, 
with  the  help  of  better  technique  and  probably  at  a later  date. 
Taking  the  evidence  of  the  transition  from  the  scroll-hogbacks 
of  AB  (the  late  ninth  century)  through  the  bear-hogbacks  to 
this  type,  it  suggests  a tenth  century  date  for  the  B series 
(Brompton,  etc.)  and  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  for 
the  St.  Denis  stone.  The  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century, 
continuing  this  development,  may  have  produced  the  wing  orna- 
ment noticed  above. 

V.  Slabs. 

The  Heysham  rock-cut  graves  near  the  pre-Norman  church  of 
St.  Patrick  must  have  been  covered  with  slabs  ; and  even  with- 
out a stone  coffin,  a grave-slab  may  have  been  laid  on  the 
tomb,  in  many  cases,  with  or  without  a standing  monument. 
Such  a slab  need  not  have  been  the  full  length  of  the  grave. 
There  are  no  certain  examples  of  pillow-stones  in  Yorkshire  ; 
and  of  such  small  cross-slabs  as  those  of  Wensley  (a  and  b) 
no  more  can  be  said  than  that  they  are  of  the  A class.  Whether 
the  florid  A stones  d and  g at  Wensley  were  shafts  or  recum- 
bent, like  those  of  Melsonby,  is  uncertain.  A late  A stone, 
probably  of  some  size,  inscribed  to  Osbercht  at  Thornhill,  the 
West  Witton  slab,  late  A,  the  two  great  Kirkdale  slabs  d and  / 
(unconvincingly  ascribed  to  King  Ethelwald  and  Bishop  Cedd), 
and  the  lost  Healaugh  stone,  all  have  Anglian  character.  Less 
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determinate  is  the  ornament  on  the  slabs  of  Stonegrave  (under 
the  great  cross),  Barningham,  and  the  fragments  of  inscription 
at  Kirkby  Misperton.  Bearing  Anglian  crosses,  but  otherwise 
unornamented,  are  slabs  (possibly  not  grave-slabs)  built  in  at 
Middleton,  Hovingham,  and  Stainton  ; and  the  two  at  York 
(Hosfi.  5 a and  5 b)  may  be  quite  late. 

Of  the  Viking  age  (B)  are  Levisham  dragon-slab  and  perhaps 
Kirkdale  c ; and  late  in  the  B class  are  Sherburn  r and  perhaps 
North  Otterington  k. 

Doubtful  examples  of  BC  are  Crathorne  b and  c,  Ormesby 
a and  b,  all  rude  ; but  St.  Denis  ( Hosp . 7)  and  St.  Mary 
Bishophill  Senior  appear  to  be  of  the  period  of  the  revival  after 
the  Danish  kingdom  but  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  slabs  at  Ilkley  Museum  and  in  Otley  Church  tower  (two) 
have  the  appearance  of  late  eleventh  century  work  ; and  the  Birstall 
diapered  slab  brings  us  to  the  overlap  into  the  Norman  period. 

There  is  the  same  obvious  series  in  these  slabs  as  that 
we  find  in  crosses  ; definite  forms  of  A,  late  A,  B,  BC,  and 
late  C,  beside  others  less  easy  to  class  on  account  of  their  rudeness. 

VI.  Headstones. 

Low  standing-stones,  usually  with  a cross  incised  or  in  relief, 
must  have  been  used  instead  of  high  crosses,  when  means  or 
taste  required  the  humbler  form  of  monument.  But  there  are 
no  certain  examples  from  the  A and  B periods.  The  Mirfield 
headstone  is  the  most  ambitious  of  its  class  (C).  In  Kirkby 
Hill  i we  have  perhaps  a very  rude  BC  headstone,  and  possibly 
Lythe  i and  j,  whth  incised  crosses,  may  have  been  standing 
monuments,  the  type  developing  into  the  later,  better  cut  but 
still  rudely  designed,  headstone  at  Adel,  which  again  connects 
wTith  headstones  there  of  the  common  form,  seen  also  at  Cra- 
thorne, Dewsbury,  Otley,  and  Tankersley.  As  these  run  on, 
with  post-Conquest  crosses,  to  the  South  Kilvington  example 
(figured  with  Adel)  the  impression  given  by  the  series  is  that 
headstones  came  into  use  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  high 
crosses  went  out  of  fashion  in  Yorkshire  as  grave-monuments, 
and  were  erected  only  in  memoriam  (e.g.  the  Middlesmoor  cross,  and 
later  the  Thrybergh  cross)  or  as  boundary  marks  (e.g.  the 
Ainhowe  cross  at  Lastingham,  and  very  many  throughout  the 
country).  In  other  countries — Wales,  Scotland,  Scandinavia,  Isle 
of  Man,  Ireland — ornamented  standing-stones  and  high  crosses 
survived  as  gravestones  for  some  time  after  England  had  received 
new  motives  from  the  south. 
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VII.  Fonts. 

No  fonts  with  A or  B ornament  are  known.  The  Bingley, 
Cawthorne,  and  High  Hoyland  (Skelmanthorpe)  square  fonts 
may  be  of  the  very  latest  pre-Conquest  period,  or  carrying  pre- 
Norman  traditions  into  the  new  age. 

VIII.  Architectural  Features. 

Wycliffe  h (late  A),  perhaps  a jamb,  is  of  a style  which, 
accepting  A as  pre-Danish,  would  fit  with  the  statement  that 
the  villa  of  “ Wigeclif  ultra  Tese  ” was  built  by  Bishop  Ecgred 
(Hist,  de  S.  Cuthberto,  apud  Symeon,  142)  who  was  conse- 
crated 830  (Hist.  Regum).  With  this  compare  the  jambs  at 
Lastingham,  p and  q,  the  Kirkby  Hill  impost,  the  Ripon  string- 
course, and  the  Kirkby  Moorside  corbel  or  impost,  all  of  late  A 
type.  We  fail  to  find  work  of  this  style  attributable  to  the 
eleventh  century  in  Yorkshire  ; and  if  not  to  be  assigned  to 
that  period,  it  must  be  earlier  than  the  Danish  kingdom  (867 
to  about  954)  during  which  it  is  hardly  possible  that  any  good 
masonry  was  attempted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hackness  impost  has  a common 
(late)  knot  and  flat-strap,  bifurcated,  open-ground,  free  interlacing 
with,  bird  or  beast-heads,  and  must  be  post-Danish. 

The  stone  in  the  tower  of  St.  Mary  Bishophill  Junior  and  the 
lintel  at  Lastingham  have  no  very  distinct  marks  of  period  ; so 
also  the  stones  with  “ Anglo-Saxon  mouldings  ” at  Ledsham  and 
Laughton-en-le  -Morthen  ; but  as  the  A period  seems  to  have 
used  ornament  of  plaits  and  scrolls  where  possible,  and  the  Danes 
certainly  preferred  patterns  to  plain  surfaces,  these  comparatively 
blank  stones  suggest  the  eleventh  century.  The  dedication- 
stone  in  St.  Mary  Castlegate,  by  the  names  it  records,  may 
be  late  tenth  century  or  eleventh.  The  Clifford  Street  slab 
(Hosp.  16)  and  Mr.  Brook’s  fragments  imply  a Danish  style  of 
stone  architecture,  coeval  with  the  remains  of  St.  Mary  Castle- 
gate ; possibly  these  are  fragments  from  the  church. 

The  Rothwell  stones  are  on  the  border-line  between  Danish 
and  Norman,  and  the  Stanwick  birds  no  doubt  post-Conquest. 

If  this  dating  is  approximately  right,  we  have  ninth  century 
stone  churches  at  Wycliffe  and  Kirkby  Moorside,  as  well  as 
those  of  which  we  already  know  from  history  at  Ripon  and 
Lastingham  ; perhaps  also  St.  Mary  Bishophill  junior,  where 
there  are  ninth  century  monuments.  Of  late  tenth  century  or 
a little  later,  St.  Mary  Castlegate.  Of  the  eleventh,  some  churches 
with  dials. 
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IX.  Dials. 

OrnTs  dial  at  Kirkdale  is  fixed  by  its  inscription  1055-1065  ; 
the  other  inscribed  dials  of  East  Yorkshire,  Great  Edston,  Old 
Byland,  Skelton,  Aldborough  in  Holderness,  bear  Danish  names, 
and  the  Weaverthorpe  dial  can  hardly  be  removed  far  from  the 
series  to  which  it  belongs  ; all  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Some  authors  have  been  inclined  to  give  a pre-Norman  date  to 
many  dials,  more  or  less  rude  ; among  such  are  Londesborough, 
Wharram-le-Street,  Leake,  Ellerburn,  Sinnington,  Kirkby  Mis- 
perton,  Kirkby  Moorside,  Kirkburn,  Marton-cum-Grafton,  Emley 
Moor,  Swillington.  But  in  the  absence  of  ornament,  and  still 
more  in  face  of  the  fact  that  many  similar  dials  are  scratched 
on  the  stones  of  post  Conquest  fabrics*  it  is  hazardous  to  call 
the  type  Anglo-Saxon.  And  yet  it  would  not  be  true  to  say 
that  dials  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century.  They 
came  into  use  in  the  third  century  and  were  known  in  Roman 
Gaul  and  Britain  ; a Roman  sundial  from  Housesteads  is  in 
the  Chesters  Museum  (No.  131).  In  early  Anglian  times  the 
ruins  of  Roman  Housesteads  lay  open,  on  the  way  from  Hexham 
to  Bewcastle,  a journey  of  under  thirty  miles  by  the  Roman 
road.  The  dial  on  Bewcastle  cross  is  almost  a copy  of  that 
from  Housesteads  ; though  indeed  any  traveller  must  have 
seen  sundials  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  if  not  nearer  at  hand. 
Consequently  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  dial  was  used  in 
Yorkshire  also  before  the  Danish  invasion. 


THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  THE  MONUMENTS. 

Of  the  style  of  carving,  materials,  and  painting  of  crosses, 
the  remarks  in  this  Journal,  xix,  269-272,  need  not  be  repeated. 
There  was,  perhaps,  not  enough  distinction  drawn,  in  those  pages, 
between  hacking  with  the  chisel  and  picking  with  the  hammer  ; 
and  it  might  be  added  that  late  A and  AB  stones  are  usually 
hacked  with  the  chisel  along  incised  lines,  while  B stones  are 
sometimes  so  rudely  picked  that  they  seem  to  have  been  done 
with  the  hammer  only. 

To  the  list  of  monuments  of  which  the  materials  have  been 
brought  from  a distance  a few  can  be  added — -those  at  York 
of  Tadcaster  stone ; at  Patrington,  said  to  be  from  the  West 
Riding  ; Gledstone  Hall  shaft,  said  to  be  from  Knaresborough  ; 
Dewsbury  q,  r,  s,  t and  u,  v,  w are  not  of  the  local  stone  ; 
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Dewsbury  n,  from  Halifax  or  Huddersfield  ; Kildwick  q,  r, 
apparently  not  local  stone.  But  usually  the  nearest  available 
material  seems  to  have  been  taken,  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  ready-made  monuments  were  carried  from  the  workshop 
to  sites  at  a distance.  Where  there  is  a similarity  of  style  it 
probably  means  that  the  carver  travelled  in  his  vocation.  Some 
groups  of  crosses  are  so  similar  that  we  can  suspect  the  same 
artist — Cundall  and  Aldborough,  both  by  a mastei-hand  ; the 
late  Anglian  series  at  Kirkby  Wharf e,  Collin gham,  Aberford, 
and  Saxton  ; the  Calderdale  group,  work  of  a school  if  not  a 
single  person  ; the  round-shouldered  figures,  ranging  from  Kirkby 
Stephen,  Gainford  and  Forcett  'to  Crathorne  on  the  east,  and 
south  to  Otley  (the  “ warrior  ” stone)  and  Leeds  (the  Volund  shaft 
in  the  museum),  betray  similar  tricks  of  drawing  perhaps  attri- 
butable to  a fashion  rather  than  to  individual  influence.  With 
a complete  corpus  of  Northumbrian  stones  at  hand,  this  part 
of  the  subject  might  be  worked  out  with  more  conviction. 

Two  more  coloured  stones,  at  Burnsall,  can  be  added  to  those 
at  Stonegrave  and  Kirklevington  (another  is  at  Lancaster)  showing 
the  use  of  red-lead — if  not  other  pigments — in  painting  monuments. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 

(For  the  full  readings  see  descriptions  of  stones  under  their  sites.) 
In  Latin  : — 

Hackness,  “ A[BB]ADISSA  OEDILBVRGA,”  etc.,  A. 

Dewsbury  a,  “ IHS  XRVS,”  late  A. 

Dewsbury  /,  “ VINVM  FECIT,”  etc.,  late  A. 

York,  St.  Peter’s  ( Hosp . i),  “AD  MEMORIAM  SCORVM,”  late  A. 
York  {Hosp.  12),  “SALVE  PRO  MERITIS,”  etc.,  late  A. 

Ripon  (York,  Hosp.  13),  “ ADHVSE  PRB,”  late  A. 

Hauxwell,  “ Crux  Sancti  Jacobi,”  now  illegible  ; by  ornament  AB. 
Weaverthorpe  dial,  “ . . . HEREBERTVS  WINTONIE  . . .”  AC  ? 
Old  Byland  dial,  “ SVMERLE[D  . . HJVSCARL  ME  FECIT,”  BC. 

In  Anglian,  some  with  Latin  words  : — 

Wensley  a,  “ DONFRID,”  A. 

Wensley  b,  “ EADBEREHCT,”  A or  late  A. 

Wycliffe  (lost),  “ BAEDA  [SET]T[JE]  AEFTER  BERCHTVINI 

BECVN  AEFTER  F ” , late  A ? 

Yarm  (at  Durham),  “ . . . [HE] RIBEREHCT  SAC  ^ ALLA  ^ 
SIGNVM  AEFTER  HIS  BREODERiE  GISETiE  H ” ; on  the 
back  is  a plait  dating  the  stone  late  A. 

Thornhill  OSBERCHT  . . ,”  late  A. 
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Dewsbury  ,Ethelbe]RHT  . . . late  A. 

Kirkby  Misperton,  " . . . TATB[U]RG  ?...,”  AC. 

St.  Mary,  Castlegate,  York,  “ . . . [EFJRARD  & GRIM  & SESE 
. . . ,”  BC. 

Middlesmoor,  “ CROS  SCE  CEADA,”  C. 

Aldbrough-in-Holderness  dial,  “ VLF  . . . GVNWARA  . . . ,”  BC. 

Great  Edston  dial,  “ LODAN  ME  WROHTE  A,”  BC. 

Kirkdale  dial,  “ ORM  GAMALSVNA  ...  IN  EADWARD  DAGVM 
C[YNI]NG  & [I]N  TOSTI  DAGVM  EORL  . . . HAWARD  ME 
WROHTE  & BRAND  PRS,”  1055-65. 

Skelton-in-Cleveland  dial,  “ . . . ES  . LET  | . . . NA  . GBERA  | 

. . . OC  . H Th  A | ...  A . COMA,”  and  later  runes  ; eleventh 
century  ? 

In  early  runes  : — - , 

Hackness,  unread,  fixed  by  ornament  as  A. 

Thornhill  b,  Ethelberht  to  Ethelwini,  late  A. 

Thornhill  c,  Gilsuith  to  Berhtsuith,  late  A. 

Thornhill  d,  Eadred  to  Eata,  late  A. 

Kirkheaton  a,  “ Eoh  . . . ,”  late  A or  AC. 

Kirkdale  “ Ethelwald  ” slab  ; illegible,  late  A or  AC. 

Leeds  fragment,  lost  ; “ Kunu(ng)  Onlaf  ” ? 

Whitby  cross-head,  “ [Ky]niswith  ” ? 

Later  runes  : — 

Harrogate  (from  Pippin  Hill),  “ — suna  s — ."  ? eleventh  century. 

Skelton  dial,  “ Naiebel  . oc  ” ? ? eleventh  century. 

Thornaby  (lost  since  1904).  ? eleventh  century. 

Bingley  font,  illegible.  ? eleventh  century. 

Fragmentary  as  they  are,  these  inscriptions  are  valuable 
to  the  classification  of  the  stones  for  this  reason  : in  all  cases 
where  both  ornament  and  personal  names  are  present,  A or  late 
A ornament  is  associated  with  the  older  Anglian  names,  which 
were  in  common  use  before  the  Danish  invasion,  and  fell  gradu- 
ally out  of  use  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  becoming 
rare  in  the  twelfth  ; while  the  Danish  names  are  never  associ- 
ated with  A or  late  A ornament,  but  only  occur  on  stones  which 
can  be  marked  BC  or  C.  The  only  exception  is  the  “ Kunung 
Onlaf  ” said  to  have  been  found  at  Leeds,  not  ornamented  but 
inscribed  in  early  runes,  which  elsewhere  indicate  A and  late  A, 
and  give  Anglian  names  ; but  this  stone  is  lost  and  the  record 
is  uncertain,  though  even  if  it  were  certain  the  occurrence  of  a 
Danish  name  on  a stone  attributable  to  the  early  tenth  century 
would  not  be  impossible.  And  this  rule  of  “ Anglian  names  with 
A ornament  and  early  runes,  against  Danish  or  Norse  names  with 
B and  C style  and  late  runes  ” is  very  strong  evidence  of  the 
earlier  date  of  A-stones  as  a class. 
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As  to  the  period  in  which  early  or  Anglian  runes  were  in 
use,  the  safest  dating  is  from  coins.  From  York  coins  described 
by  Mr.  George  Benson  in  the  York  Philosophical  Society’s 
Report  for  1913,  pp.  33-79,  it  can  be  seen  that  moneyers  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  used  well-known  early  runes 
for  /,  u,  th,  w,  s,  t,  e,  l,  d,  ce,  and  c But  tenth  century 
coins  are  inscribed  almost  entirely  in  Roman  letters,  bearing 
runes  for  l and  w only  ; while  in  the  eleventh  and  early  twelfth 
centuries  w alone  is  found  in  runic  form.  This  indicates  that 
early  runes  were  used  freely  in  the  Anglian  period,  but  that 
they  went  out  of  fashion  in  the  tenth  century. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  DATA. 

From  this  review  we  get  a number  of  independent  sources 
of  classification  and  dating,  all  of  which  are  in  agreement. 

(1)  The  knots  and  angular  patterns  distinguish  A,  with  unique 
or  uncommon  plaits  ; late  A,  with  knots  common  to  Anglian 
districts  and  a few  seen,  but  rarely,  in  Celtic  work  ; AB,  with 
patterns  frequently  found  in  English  and  Celtic  work,  though  a 
few  are  rare  ; B,  with  ring,  vertebral,  chain,  T_LT,  and  step- 
patterns,  not  seen  in  A,  or  simple  plaits  irregularly  drawn,  un- 
like those  of  A ; and  C,  with  such  ornament  debased  or  dying 
out,  or  changing  into  Norman. 

But  this  classification  is  not  arbitrary  and  dependent  on  such 
plaits  and  patterns,  for  it  is  found  with  equal  distinctness  in — 

(2)  Scrolls,  showing  parallel  development  : — A,  classic,  and 
obviously  derived  from  Roman  art  ; late  A,  more  florid,  and 
then  conventional  and  stiff  ; AB,  coarser  ; B,  scrolls  abandoned 
for  irregular  interlacing  ; C,  some  occasional  survivals  or  revivals 
of  scroll-work,  greatly  altered  from  A forms. 

The  same  development  is  seen  in — 

(3)  Animals  : — in  A,  semi-naturalistic  though  decoratively 
treated  as  in  foreign  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  ; 
late  A,  conventionalised  into  the  Anglian  graceful  beast,  as  seen 
on  coins  of  c.  750,  and  in  latest  A becoming  clumsier,  as  on 
coins  of  the  ninth  century  ; AB,  introduction  of  the  joint  spiral, 
and  forms  transitional  to  dragonesque  design  ; B,  the  graceful 
beasts  replaced  by  S-shaped  dragons,  and  the  birds  by  snakes  ; 
C,  some  survivals  of  animal-shapes,  grotesquely  drawn,  passing 
to  the  fanciful  and  ugly  Norman  monsters. 
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The  treatment  of  human  figures  might  be  added  ; A,  fairly 
well  suggested,  and  up  to  the  level  of  foreign  seventh  and  eighth 
century  art  (Easby,  Aldborough,  Otley  “ Angel  ” shaft)  ; late  A, 
less  classic  (Dewsbury,  Collingham  “ Apostles,”  Ilkley,  Sheffield, 
York  “ Two  Men  ”)  ; AB,  degenerating  (Kirkby  Wharfe,  Leeds, 
Otley  “ warrior,”  Pickhill  “ Adam  and  Eve,”  Kippax,  Staveley)  ; 
B and  BC,  grotesque  (Stonegrave,  Folkton  shaft  at  York, 
Kildwick,  Slaidburn,  Crathorne,  Ellerburn  b and  /,  Thornton 
Steward  and  Thornton  Watlass)  ; BC  showing  in  some  instances 
the  recovery  observed  in  scrolls  and  technique  (Nunburnholme, 
Gledstone  Hall),  but  in  general  at  a low  standard  of  figure- 
drawing (Barwick,  Bilton,  Mirfield)  ; C to  Norman,  hardly 
regaining  either  naturalism  or  decorative  charm,  as  seen  on 
comparing  the  latest  cross,  Thrybergh,  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Easby  “ Christ  ” or  the  grace  of  the  “ Loaves  and  Fishes  ” 
subject  at  Hornby,  Lancashire,  with  which  A ornament  is 
associated. 

(4)  The  same  story  is  told  by  the  forms  of  crosses.  A- heads 
like  St.  Cuthbert’s  pectoral  cross  ; later  A,  enlarged  and  spatuled ; 
latest  A,  stiffer  and  clumsier  ; AB,  varied  into  penannular  and 
hammer  shapes,  together  with  debasements  of  earlier  types  ; 
Bi,  wheel-cross  on  the  model  of  the  Northumbrian  free-armed  ; 
B2,  wheel-cross  of  Celto-Scandinavian  form  ; BC,  wheel-cross 
elaborated  ; C,  the  high  cross,  after  becoming  massive,  replaced 
for  purposes  of  grave-monument  by  the  headstone. 

(5)  Shafts  : — A,  square  section,  indicating  skilled  work  ; 
late  A,  poorer  average  of  size  and  shape  ; AB  and  B,  gate-post 
type,  showing  absence  of  mason-craft  under  the  Danes  ; BC, 
revival  under  southern  influence  ; C,  ambitious  attempts  aban- 
doned for  simpler  monuments. 

(6)  Architectural  features  : — Late  A,  some  evidences  of  stone 
churches  ; AB  and  B,  none,  because  the  Danes  were  not  masons  ; 
C,  revival  of  stone  building  ; late  C and  Norman,  growing 
activity  towards  the  renaissance  of  the  twelfth  century. 

(7)  Inscriptions : — A,  early  runes  and  Anglo-Saxon  names 
only  ; BC  and  C,  later  runes  and  Danish  names. 

Stress  might  be  laid  also  on  the  absence  of  relics  in  A,  B, 
and  C style  at  the  great  Norman  abbeys  ; on  the  discovery  of 
such  stones  used  in  building  twelfth  century  churches  ; on  the 
identity  of  A work  with  the  Ormside  cup,  proved  by  its  patched 
rim  to  be  at  least  earlier  than  about  900  (E.  Thurlow  Leeds, 
F.S.A.,  Annals  of  Archceology , etc.,  Liverpool,  iv,  March,  1911)  ; 
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on  the  development  of  the  lorgnette,  showing  the  pre-Danish 
date  of  certain  late  A crosses  and  their  influence  on  AB  and  B 
work  ( The  Antiquary,  N.S.,  ix,  167  seqq.,  May,  1913)  ; on  the 
absence  of  acanthus,  common  in  eleventh  and  twelfth  century 
art  of  the  continent  ; on  the  differences  between  A design  and 
that  of  Norman  fonts,  tympana,  etc.,  and  the  differences  between 
our  B-stones  and  the  upright,  rune-inscribed  cross-slabs,  with 
Celtic  elements,  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  Scotland. 

All  these  data  give  the  same  result  ; we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  styles  A,  B,  and  C represent  periods  following 
in  that  order : — 

A-style  is  work  of  the  period  ending  with  the  Danish  invasion, 
867. 

AB-style  is  work  done  by  surviving  craftsmen  and  Danes 
who  learnt  from  the  older  traditions  ; the  overlap  period 
till  about  900. 

B-style  is  work  done  when  Danish  and  Scandinavian  taste 
asserted  itself,  under  the  independent  kingdom  of  York 
in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century. 

BC-style  is  work  done  when  Danish  taste  was  modified  and 
Danish  craftsmanship  improved  under  southern  influences 
in  the  later  part  of  the  tenth  century  and  earlier  part 
of  the  eleventh. 

C-styles  are  the  various  developments  of  the  eleventh  century 
until  Norman  art  superseded  them. 

AC-style  means  the  survival  of  late  A tradition  in  districts, 
especially  the  south-west  of  Yorkshire,  where  Danish 
influence  was  comparatively  weak. 

Following  these  indications  we  can  plot  the  sites  and  dates  on 
the  map,  and  see  whether  they  give  results  consistent  with  history. 


THE  HISTORICAL  MAP. 

Each  site  is  fixed  by  a small  figure  (6,  7,  8,  etc.)  giving  the 
century  to  which  the  remains  found  there  are  attributed.  The 
main  Roman  roads  are  sketched,  because  they  were  used  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  age  ; but  Roman  stations,  already  ruined  long 
before  the  coming  of  the  Angles  as  settlers,  are  not  named. 
“ The  finds  suggest  the  year  500  as  the  approximate  date  of  the 
first  Teutonic  settlement  in  Yorkshire  ” (Reginald  A.  Smith, 
F.S.A.,  Viet.  Hist.  Yorks.,  ii,  10). 
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Sixth  century  Anglian  Yorkshire  meant  the  Wolds,  with  a 
few  settlements  near  York,  the  main  bridge  of  dry  land  across 
a great  marshy  valley,  and  one  or  two  outliers  northwards 
(Sowerby,  Hawnby)  with  only  one  site  west  of  Ouse  (Ferry 
Fryston).  The  figures  of  6 indicate  pagan  Anglian  cemeteries 
of  that  century,  no  doubt  near  inhabited  places.  Those  places 
are  the  hillsides  or  lyths  where  corn  could  be  grown  on  dry 
ground,  and  cattle  could  be  pastured  on  the  marshy  flats  be- 
neath ; for  the  first  Angles  came  as  farming  settlers,  not  with 
a great  invading  army  as  conquerors  of  Romano- British  urban 
civilisation.  They  entered  at  Flamborougb  and  Ferriby  and 
took  up  land  probably  unoccupied  at  the  time  ; no  fifth  century 
remains  or  history  indicate  possession  of  this  district  by  a 
cultured  and  degenerate  British  people  (see  also  E.  Thurlow 
Leeds,  F.S.A.,  Archcsologia,  vol.  lxiii,  189  ; and  The  Archce- 
ology  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Settlements , Clarendon  Press,  1913, 
passim  and  pp.  70-72).  The  British  realm  of  Elmet  on  the 
south-west,  the  western  dales,  and  the  kingdom  on  the  Roman 
wall,  with  which  the  name  of  Cunedda  is  associated  as  founder, 
blocked  their  way  and  separated  Deira  from  the  coast-settle- 
ments of  Bernicia.  By  560  Anglian  Deira  woke  to  unity  under 
a king,  the  Aslle  of  St.  Gregory  and  Bede,  and  the  British 
wedge  between  Deira  and  Bernicia  was  gradually  broken  away. 
The  settlement  at  Darlington  seems  to  be  the  first  intimation 
of  this  movement. 

Seventh  century  cemeteries  (marked  7)  show  a slight  extension 
of  area  ; but  at  Eadwine’s  conversion  the  centre  of  culture  was 
Goodmanham  (the  black  dot  south-east  of  Londesborough) . St. 
Paulinus  tried,  with  the  usual  policy  of  the  Roman  missionaries, 
to  fix  it  at  the  historic  Roman  site  of  York  ; but  York  was 
taken  in  633  by  the  Britons.  Deira  was  reconquered  and  re- 
converted by  forces  acting  from  the  north  (Bede,  Hist.  Ecc.,  iii, 
1,  2).  This  connection  with  the  north  meant  use  of  the  great 
north  and  south  (Roman)  road,  and  most  places  mentioned 
by  Bede  as  later  seventh  century  sites  lie  along  or  near  it, 
except  monasteries  founded  in  desertis.  It  suggests  also  our 
looking  for  the  origin  of  the  grave-cross  in  districts  north  of  the 
Tees  ; we  may  find  it  in  the  combination  of  the  British- 
Christian  inscribed  standing-stone  with  motives  and  means  of 
decoration  brought  in  from  Gaul  and  Italy  at  this  period  ; the 
parent  form  appears  to  be  the  rude  Chi-Rho  and  inscribed 
standing-stone  of  which  examples  remain  at  Whithorn  and  in 
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that  neighbourhood.  That  is  to  say,  the  original  development 
of  the  A-cross  need  not  be  looked  for  in  Yorkshire  ; it  was 
probably  brought  into  the  district  south  of  Tees  about  700. 

Eighth  century.  Earlier  Anglian  art  is  seen  at  Croft,  near 
the  Tees,  and  as  we  go  south  along  the  road  and  not  far  off 
it  to  Easby,  Northallerton,  Tanfield,  Masham,  Ripon,  Cundall, 
Aldborough,  Collingham,  Otley,  Ilkley,  and  to  the  abbeys  in 
desertis,  Lastingham  and  Hackness,  perhaps  also  Wensley  and 
Hovingham,  we  find  work  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  attri- 
bute to  the  middle  or  later  eighth  century.  We  should  expect 
to  find  such  remains  at  York  and  Whitby,  but  the  fires  of  York 
in  741  and  764,  and  erosion  of  the  coast  at  Whitby,  may  be 
answerable  for  the  destruction  of  monuments.  During  the  eighth 
century  there  was  general  peace  and  prosperity  in  Deira,  and 
that  increase  of  learning  and  art  which  made  Alcuin  send  to 
York  from  France  for  books,  and  describe  the  new  cathedral  of 
780  as  of  great  magnificence.- 

Ninth  century.  Up  to  the  Danish  invasion,  Anglian  York- 
shire was  prosperous,  in  spite  of  dynastic  troubles,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  amount  to  war,  and  of  gradual  weakening  of  the 
influence  of  Northumbria  as  a power  in  Britain.  For  more  than 
half  the  century  the  same  kind  of  art  seems  to  have  been  prac- 
tised, but  usually  with  no  fresh  teaching  or  inspiration  ; and 
as  the  Anglian  Age  drew  toward  its  close,  the  general  standard 
became  lowered,  the  finest  forms  vulgarised,  and  the  work  done 
in  a cheap  and  commonplace  manner.  Here  and  there  a 
good  workman  showed  his  hand,  as  in  the  dramatic  figures  at 
Dewsbury,  the  interesting  Archer  at  Sheffield,  and  the  two  greater 
crosses  at  Ilkley,  clever  works  of  the  decadence.  The  number 
of  sites  increased  considerably  ; Wycliffe,  built  by  Bishop  Ecgred 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  century,  Melsonby  and  Gilling  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  Yarm  farther  down  the  Tees  ; farther 
up  Wensleydale,  West  Witton  ; on  the  road  southward,  Kirkby 
Hill ; in  Ryedale,  influenced  perhaps  by  Lastingham,  Kirkdale, 
Kirkby  Moorside,  and  Kirkby  Misperton  ; and  on  the  east  coast, 
Filey  and  Patrington.  That  some  of  these  places  have  Danish 
names  need  not  prevent  their  being  regarded  as  existing  before 
the  Danish  Conquest  ; there  are  many  reasons  why  the  name  of 
a place  might  be  altered  by  fresh  owners,  in  a new  state  of 
society.  The  most  interesting  development  of  this  period  was 
the  settlement  of  Elmet,  where  monuments  begin  about  800  ; it 
seems  that  Leeds,  Dewsbury,  Thornhill,  Sheffield,  and  later 
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still,  Kirkheaton  and  Kirkburton,  were  new  in  that  age.  Paulinus 
may  have  preached  at  Dewsbury,  just  after  the  conquest  of 
Elmet,  but  his  work  was  undone  there  as  elsewhere  by  the 
great  British  irruption  of  633,  when  any  Anglian  settlement  must 
have  been  swept  away.  Whether  these  sites  in  Elmet  were 
monasteries  in  desertis,  or  centres  of  population,  is  a question 
perhaps  worth  asking  ; for  it  was  chiefly  at  monasteries  that 
the  people  of  that  period — important  people,  for  whom  great 
monuments  were  required — usually  found  a tomb.  If  these 
sites  had  been  settled  first  as  places  of  religious  retreat,  by  the 
ninth  century  grown  into  important  abbeys,  the  very  slow 
absorption  of  Celtic  Elmet  into  Anglian  Deira  is  further  illus- 
trated. Such  dales  were  not  ideal  farming-ground  for  the 
agriculture  of  the  time,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  Angles 
would  do  with  the  wilder  dale-country  in  Elmet,  Cleveland,  and 
on  the  west,  when  they  were  free  to  settle  in  it,  unless  to  plant 
monasteries  there.  And  all  this  while  the  old  Anglian  homes  on 
the  Wolds  do  not  seem  to  be  touched  by  the  cross-carvers.  I 
infer  that  all  the  land  there  was  taken  up  and  none  available 
for  monastic  foundations,  at  which  monuments  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. That  we  find  none  at  Beverley  must  surely  be  an 
accident  ; in  some  rebuilding  or  restoration  a relic  of  the  Anglian 
age  may  yet  be  discovered. 

With  the  Danish  Conquest  came  a temporary  throw-back 
to  Christian  art,  but  in  seven  years  after  the  invasion  the  Danes 
had  a Christian  king,  and  thenceforward  a great  part  of  the 
new-comers  no  doubt  conformed  to  the  religion  and  customs  of 
the  country.  Archbishop  Wulfhere  had  no  need  to  retreat 
farther  than  Addingham  in  Wharfedale,  along  a Roman  road 
from  York  which  would  easily  have  taken  him  into  the  wilds 
of  Craven,  if  it  had  been  necessary  ; and  after  a period  of 
exile  was  recalled  by  the  Christian  Danish  king,  Guthred,  who 
was  buried  at  the  high  church  of  York  in  894.  During  this 
time  any  converted  Dane  who  required  a monument  for  his 
dead  could  not  find  a carver  of  stone  among  his  own  people  ; 
he  would  be  forced  to  employ  an  Angle  who  remembered  some- 
thing of  the  craft,  by  then  fallen  into  decay.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  work  so  done  would  equal  the  finer  performances 
of  the  earlier  age,  but  when  we  look  at  some  of  our  AB  or 
AC  stones  we  see,  at  any  rate,  the  intention  to  erect  a sumptu- 
ous monument,  as  at  Walton  Cross  and  Leeds  Church,  or  to 
strike  out  new  lines  as  in  the  penannular  group  of  Collingham, 
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Aberford,  and  Saxton.  Especially  in  the  south-west  the  Anglian 
tradition  lingered  long  ; sites  of  monuments  showing  Danish  or 
Norse  tendency,  as  opposed  to  mere  decadence  or  development 
of  traditional  Anglian,  are  underlined  in  the  map  ; none  occur 
south  of  Leeds,  and  the  inference  seems  to  be  that  in  their 
first  period  the  Danes  did  not  settle  in  great  numbers  between 
the  Aire  and  the  Don.  But  such  a monument  as  Walton  Cross 
could  hardly  have  been  erected  to  one  of  the  conquered,  though 
it  shows  no  trace  of  Danish  taste,  and  indicates  its  post- Anglian 
age  only  by  details  of  style.  The  great  number  of  underlined 
names  shows  how  readily  pre-Danish  Christian  sites  were  accepted 
by  the  converted  conquerors  ; all  those  in  capitals  or  Roman 
type  and  underlined  can  show  monuments  both  of  the  Anglian 
type  and  of  the  Danish. 

Tenth  century.  The  last  six  years  of  the  ninth  century 
were  unsettled,  but  in  900  a new  archbishop  of  York  was  conse- 
crated, and  thenceforward  the  succession  was  unbroken.  That  is 
to  say,  the  services  of  the  church  were  carried  on,  in  spite  of 
sporadic  heathenism.  In  the  B monuments  we  find  occasional 
Celtic  traces  (it  is  hardly  necessary,  after  our  review,  to  say  that 
no  A-types  contain  any  Celtic  art),  and  we  might  ask  when  and 
how  such  influences  arrived,  for  the  earlier  Danes  were  not 
Celtieised  Vikings  like  the  Norse.  In  919  Ragnvald  became 
King  of  York  ; he  was  an  Irish  Viking  and  brought  with  him 
an  Irish- Viking  army.  He  was  followed  by  Sigtrygg,  who  had 
been  King  of  Dublin  ; and  he  reigned  until  927.  iEthelstan 
then  became  over-lord  of  York,  but  after  his  death  Northumbria 
revolted  and  invited  Olaf  Guthfrithsson  to  be  king  (940). 
Thence  until  954  this  Olaf,  Olaf  Cuaran,  and  Eric  reigned  at 
York,  the  two  former  from  Ireland,  until  954.  In  these  two 
periods  of  connection  with  Ireland  we  find  a distinct  opportunity 
for  Celtic  influence,  such  as  might  have  conditioned  the  Leeds 
cross  ; but  for  the  general  tendency  to  assimilate  figures  and 
ornament  to  Scottish  and  Irish  types  we  need  look  no  farther 
than  the  general  restlessness  of  the  Viking,  and  his  continual 
voyaging.  This  may  explain  why  the  Wrestlers  at  Lythe  are 
seen  at  Eilean  Mor  and  elsewhere  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; 
why  the  figure  at  Stonegrave  wears  a book-satchel,  and  why 
the  North  Frodingham  cross,  in  spite  of  its  Anglian  birds,  has 
such  a Scottish  aspect.  But  these  traces  of  Celtic  influence 
occur  only  in  B-forms,  and  in  the  stones  which  can  be  attri- 
buted to  these  periods  of  Viking  rule. 
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Later  in  the  century  it  is  possible  that  Yorkshire,  under 
English  over-lordship,  was  more  open  to  southern  influences, 
perhaps  introducing  better  technique,  such  as  marks  the  BC 
stones.  But  the  rule  of  King  Eadgar  as  a boy  (King  of  the 
North,  957-959)  could  not  have  been  powerful,  and  the  Yorkshire 
Danes  still  held  aloof  from  the  Southerns.  For  that  reason  I 
suggest  the  early  eleventh  century  as  the  date  of  such  improved 
work  as  Nunburnholme. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  extension  of  area  in  the  AB 
period,  soon  after  the  invasion.  We  now  find  sites  further 
on  the  roads  leading  to  the  west  coast  (Kildwick,  Gargrave, 
Slaidburn,  Stanwick,  Forcett,  Startforth,  and  Reycross)  as 
well  as  further  up  the  dales  (Burnsall,  Kirkby  Malzeard  a little 
later,  Finghall,  Spennithorne,  and  Middleham),  also  in  Cleveland, 
tardily  colonised.  One  is  tempted  to  suggest  that  the  sheep- 
farming of  the  Vikings  found  scope  in  the  dales,  where  the 
Angle  could  not  make  a living.  And  further,  that  as  no  new 
abbeys  were  founded,  and  some  had  been  destroyed  in  the  first 
heat  of  conquest,  that  the  local  church  or  chapel  at  last  became 
the  burial-place  of  the  local  lord  and  his  family. 

Eleventh  century.  The  great  invasion  of  Svein  and  Knut, 
1013-1016,  did  not  affect  Yorkshire  otherwise  than  by  diminishing 
any  profitable  influences  from  the  south.  York,  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century,  had  30,000  inhabitants  with  many  Danish 
merchants  ( Life  of  St.  Oswald,  by  Eadmer),  and  the  “ fester- 
men,”  or  guarantors  of  Archbishop  TElfric  in  1023  appear  to 
have  been  both  Danish  and  Norse  by  extraction,  together  with 
Angles,  from  South  Yorkshire,  which  by  this  time  was  inhabited 
by  a mixed  population.  To  these  people,  probably  without 
much  taste  or  culture,  and  at  a distance  from  artistic  influences, 
the  South  Yorkshire  monuments,  so  lacking  in  decorative  in- 
terest, may  be  reasonably  assigned.  In  York  itself  there  seem 
to  be  indications  of  church-building,  and  the  development  of  a 
distinctive  type  of  architectural  ornament — the  wing-pattern, 
afterwards  elaborated  and  used  throughout  the  Scandinavian 
North  of  Europe.  On  the  eastern  side  a series  of  dial-stones 
proves  activity  in  church-building,  In  the  north-east  some  addi- 
tional sites  are  found,  and  high  up  Nidderdale  is  the  curious 
cross  at  Middlesmoor,  apparently  marking  an  eleventh  century 
religious  settlement,  perhaps  from  Lastingham,  which  is  shown 
by  its  late  shafts  to  be  still  a church  if  not  an  abbey.  But 
the  north-west  of  Yorkshire  is  comparatively  empty  of  eleventh 
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century  work  ; and  the  reason  may  be  that  it  was  a border- 
land, lying  open  to  Scottish  and  Viking  Cumbria  by  the  easy 
Stainmoor  road.  This  district,  the  first  focus  of  art  when  the 
Anglian  kingdom  was  in  its  prime,  about  700  to  800,  was  now 
no  longer  safe  from  attack,  and  indeed  in  1070  was  miserably 
wasted  and  depopulated  by  Malcolm.  His  great  raid,  following 
upon  the  ravaging  of  Yorkshire  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
completed  the  desolation  begun  with  the  burning  of  York  in 
1069  by  the  Danish  party.  After  1070  nothing  remained  of 
Anglo-Danish  art  except  such  debased  survivals  as  Bingley  font, 
until  the  time  when  the  founding  of  Norman  monasteries  and 
churches  introduced  new  elements  of  ornament  and  craftsman- 
ship, not  entirely  alien  to  the  older  styles  but  still  a fresh 
development — the  renaissance  of  the  twelfth  century. 

In  conclusion,  sincere  thanks  are  offered  to  all  who  have 
preserved  their  most  ancient  monuments,  keeping  them  on  the 
sites  to  which  they  belong,  sheltering  them,  and  displaying  them 
in  a seemly  and  reverent  manner,  as  befits  the  time-honoured 
relics  of  their  Christian  dead  and  the  witnesses  of  unforgotten 
consecration  through  so  many  centuries  of  Christian  life. 


TRIAL  BY  COMBAT. 

By  WILLIAM  BROWN,  F.S.A. 

The  subject  of  judicial  combat  has  been  so  exhaustively  treated 
by  Mr.  George  Neilson  in  “ Trial  by  Combat/'  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  discuss  the  matter  at  any  length. 

The  custom  of  deciding  cases  by  an  appeal  to  arms  was 
unknown  in  English  law  before  the  coming  of  the  Normans. 
It  first  appears  in  the  Statutes  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
Instances  of  recourse  to  the  duel  or  helium  occur  in  Domesday  ; 
but  in  the  Clamor es  de  Eurvic  Scire,  at  the  end  of  the  Yorkshire 
Domesday,  all  claims  were  decided  by  the  finding  of  jurors, 
“ homines  qui  juraverunt."  Trial  by  combat  was  regarded  with 
disfavour  by  the  bench,  and  by  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury was  fast  becoming  obsolete.  King  Edward  I did  his  best 
to  discourage  a method  of  trying  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  the 
case,  which  his  essentially  legal  mind  must  have  deemed  little 
less  than  barbarous. 

By  his  time,  however,  judicial  combat  had  place  only  in 
appeals  of  treason  and  felony,  and  in  writs  of  right,  and,  even 
in  this  latter  case,  only  if  the  defendant  preferred  the  decision 
of  battle  to  the  verdict  of  his  neighbours. 

As  the  case,  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  this  paper,  is 
one  of  this  latter  class,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  consider  appeals 
in  criminal  matters.  In  writs  of  right,  especially  where  one  of 
the  parties,  as  here,  was  a churchman,  it  was  not  unusual  to 
invoke  the  services  of  a champion,  campio  or  pugil.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  were  judicial  combats,  and  not 
chivalrous  ones  such  as  are  mentioned  in  Chaucer,  where  much 
pomp  and  circumstance,  with  marshals  and  other  high  officials, 
accompanied  the  proceedings.  A judicial  combat  seems  to  have 
been  a very  matter  of  fact  affair.  Mr.  Neilson1  quotes  the 
report  of  a suit  in  1329.  Although  this  is  nearly  forty  years 
later  than  the  present  case,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  mode  of 
procedure  had  altered  very  much.  Here  “ each  champion, 
with  his  coat  ungirt,  with  shaven  head,  bare  legged,  bare  armed,2 

1 Trial  by  Combat,  148.  The  shaving  of  champions  was  dropped 

2 “ Et  le  champion  fut  vestu,  de  sa  afterwards  (see  Maynard’s  Year  Books, 
cote  desoynte,  et  deschevele  et  des-  1 Henry  VI,  7),  but  continued  in  the 
chauncee  des  soulers,  et  ses  maunches  case  of  approvers. 

reverses  issint  que  ses  bras  furent  nuds.” 
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and  kneeling,  handed  his  glove,  with  a penny  in  every  finger, 
to  the  judge.  When  the  duel  was  awarded  the  gloves  were 
restored  to  their  owners,  and  by  command  of  the  court  ex- 
changed. Thereafter  the  parties  were  ordered  to  take  their 
champions  to  two  separate  churches,  and  ‘ to  offer  there  the 
five  pennies  which  were  in  their  gloves,  in  honour  of  the  five 
wounds  of  God,  that  God  might  give  the  victory  to  him  who 
was  in  the  right.’  This  case,  however,  terminated  in  a concord, 
and  its  only  other  notable  feature  is  that,  in  the  arrangements 
for  the  projected  battle,  the  judge  made  the  champion  of  the 
defendant  stand  to  the  north  and  the  champion  of  the  plaintiff 
to  the  south.  For  the  pleasure  of  the  court  the  two  champions 
made  a few  passes  of  fence  with  their  shields  and  batons,  the 
latter  minus  its  tip  of  horn.  And  after  they  had  * played  for 
two  turns  ’ the  court  arose.”1 

Over  a hundred  years  later  (1456),  in  a criminal  case,2  but 
that  makes  no  difference,  as  the  accoutrements  would  probably 
be  the  same,  “ the  combatants,  he  (the  judge)  said,  must  be 
clad  all  in  white  sheep’s  leather,  both  body,  head,  legs,  feet, 
face,  hands,  and  all.  The  staves,  three  feet  long,  were  to  be 
of  green  ash,  ‘ the  barke  beynge  apon.’  At  one  end  each  staff 
was  to  have  ‘ a home  of  yryn,  i-made  lyke  unto  a rammys 
home,3  as  scharpe  at  the  smalle  ende  as  it  myght  be  made.’ 
Then  thej  must  fight  fasting.” 

In  Elizabeth’s  time4  the  plaintiff  still  entered  the  ‘ place  ’ 
at  the  north  end  and  the  defendant  at  the  south,  and  their 
weapons  were  red  batons  an  ell  long,  made  taper-wise,  tipped 
with  horn,  and  shields  of  hard  double  leather. 

In  addition  to  literary  authorities  about  champions’  weapons, 
Mr.  Neilson  (pp.  54,  55)  quotes  two  cases  of  ocular  evidence. 
The  first  is  from  a seal,  attached  to  a deed  dated  in  1258. 
The  seal  is  encircled  by  the  name  of  its  owner,  and  bears  a 
barelegged  and  bareheaded  champion,  with  a rectangular  curved 
shield  on  his  left  arm,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a weapon,  the 
head  of  which  is  like  a narrow,  wedge-shaped  hammer  pointed 
at  one  end.  The  other  example  is  from  a drawing,  where  the 


1  Ove  lour  Escues  et  Bastons  sanz 

Crok.  I suppose  the  “ Crok  ” was  the 

crook  or  tip  of  horn  of  which  Britton 
speaks.  See  Maynard’s  Year  Book, 

1 Henry  VI,  6,  7,  for  a writ  of  right 
case,  in  which  it  is  said  the  baton  ought 
to  have  a knob  at  the  end  of  it  (Mr. 
Neilson’s  note). 


2 Trial  by  Combat,  155. 

3 The  “ crok  ” of  the  preceding  note. 
In  1215  Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France, 
enacted  that  the  staves  of  champions 
should  not  exceed  three  feet  in  length 
(Hewitt’s  Ancient  Armour,  i,  376). 

4 Ibid.,  p.  159. 
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shields  of  the  combatants  are  very  like  the  one  on  the  seal, 
and  the  weapons  are  likewise  much  the  same,  save  that  the  tip 
of  horn  is  pointed  at  both  ends. 

In  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  these  examples  two 
instances  can  be  cited  from  North  Yorkshire,  one  from  a seal 
and  the  other  from  a grave -slab.  The  document  to  which  the 
seal  is  attached  forms  part  of  the  noble  collection  belonging  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  the  representatives  of  the 
ancient  prior  and  convent.  The  deeds  are  preserved  in  a four- 
teenth century  room  over  the  abbey  gates,  where  they  are  still 
arranged  in  the  same  order  as  in  monastic  times. 

The  deed  in  question1  is  a grant  by  Bernard  the  miller  to 
God  and  the  Blessed  Cuthbert  and  the  monks  of  Durham  of 
a toft  in  the  vill  of  Tresc,  now  Thirsk,  which  had  been  given 
him  by  Roger  de  Mubrai  for  his  homage  and  service.  The  deed 

can  be  dated  by  the  first  witness,  Master 
Walter  de  Hadint’,  i.e.  Hadinton,  or 
now  Haddington,  who  was  living  in  the 
time  of  German  and  Bertram,  who  were 
successively  priors  of  Durham,  1163  to 
1186,  and  1188  to  1208. 2 About  1190 
seems  the  probable  date.  The  seal,  of 
brown  wax,  is  ciieular,  inches  in 
diameter.  It  bears  a hand  issuing  from 
the  sinister  side  grasping  a pick,  no 
doubt  the  baton  mentioned  above,  and 
on  either  side  a square  buckler  with  a boss  in  the  centre. 
The  inscription  is  : " * sigill’  bernardi  pvgilis.”3 

This  fighting  miller  must  have  been  near  akin  Chaucer’s 

miller,  who,  we  are  told  : — 

was  a stout  carle,  for  the  nones, 

Full  big  he  was  of  braun,  and  eek  of  bones  ; 

That  proved  wel,  for  over-al  ther  he  cam, 

At  wrastling  he  wolde  have  alwey  the  ram. 


1 Durham  Charter,  3cia 
No.  5.  2da  4ta  Elemos. 
another  copy  of  this  deed.  Mr.  C. 
Hunter  Blair  has  very  kindly  given  the 
block  of  this  seal. 

2 Feodarium  Prioratus  Dunelmensis 

(Surtees  Soc.,lviii),  pp.  \6n,  128 n.  The 
other  witnesses  are  Robert  Bruncoste, 
Stephen  Talun,  John  de  Kett[on], 


Richard  Brun,  William  de  Accle,  William 
de  Hessewelle,  William  de  Biscopet[on]. 

3  This  bearing  was  peculiar  to  Ber- 
nard the  Miller.  His  son  Robert  bore 
a conventional  fleur-de-lys  (Durham,  2da 
4ta  Elemos.  No.  9)  ; and  his  widow, 
Emma  de  Lasceles,  the  same  {Ibid., 
no.  10). 


A swerd  and  bokeler  bar  he  by  his  syde. 

ima  Ebor. , 

No.  17  is 
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The  other  instance  is  found 
at  Kilburn,  a village  nestling 
under  the  Hambleton  Hills,  close 
to  the  White  Horse,  some  six 
miles  south  of  Thirsk.  The 
weapons  occur  on  a grave-cover, 
now  placed  in  the  wall  of  the 
short  passage  leading  to  the 
vestry.  On  the  slab1  is  depicted 
a foliated  cross  of  about  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  an 
instrument,  resembling  a hammer 
with  a head  having  two  pointed 
ends,  on  one  side  of  the  cross- 
shaft ; and  on  the  other  a circular 
buckler  with  a very  large  boss. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  in- 
scription. 

In  Mr.  Coulton’s  Mediceval 
Garner  (pp.  433-436)  are  other 
instances  of  trial  by  combat. 
In  one  case,  St.  Thomas  of 
Cantilupe,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
agreed  in  1276  to  pay  Thomas 
de  Bruges  6s.  Sd.  a year  so  long 
as  he  was  able  to  do  the  work 
of  a champion.  This  payment 
very  probably  was  in  the  nature 
of  a retaining  fee.  In  another 
case,  in  1375,  is  given  a picture, 
from  Waller’s  Monumental  Brasses, 
of  the  brass  of  Bishop  Wyvil  of 
Salisbury,  who  is  represented 
standing  in  the  castle  of  Sher- 
borne, which  he  had  recovered 
from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  with 
his  trusty  champion  in  the  gate- 
way, bareheaded,  with  short  hair 
and  close  fitting  garment,  and 
armed  with  the  double-headed 
pick  and  a heater-shaped  shield 
with  a large  boss  in  the  centre. 


GRAVE-SLAB  AT  KILBURN. 

0 3 6 9 12 


HH  L-l  I— I H l-H  !■— 

crwnwrannwin  ihii.  'as— BBKJ83B3B— i—— — 

INCHES 

1 I am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  M.  I’Anson, 
F.S.A.,  a member  of  our  Council,  for  the 
drawing©!'  this  slab. 
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The  document,  which  has  occasioned  this  paper,  relates  to 
a suit  concerning  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Boney,  now 
Bunny,  a village  some  six  miles  south  of  Nottingham,  in  which 
the  chapter  of  Southwell  were  plaintiffs,  and  Ralph  de  Frechen- 
vile,  defendant.  The  chapter  of  Southwell  was  a collegiate 
establishment  of  secular  canons  founded  before  the  Conquest, 
and  was,  with  York,  Ripon,  and  Beverley,  one  of  the  four  mother 
churches  of  the  diocese  of  York.  Ralph  de  Frechenvile,  or 
Freschenville,1  was  the  son  of  Ancher  de  Frechenvile  and  Amice, 
eldest  sister  and  coheir  of  Nicholas  Musard,  of  Staveley  in 
Derbyshire.  He  was  aged  twenty-two  at  the  time  of  his  father’s 
death  in  15  Edward  I.2  The  title  to  this  advowson  seems  to 
have  been  long  in  dispute.  In  1277  Richard  de  Grey,  keeper 
of  the  land  and  heir  of  Anker  de  Frecheville,  recovered  by  assize 
the  church  of  Boney  against  the  chapter  of  Southwell  ;3  but 
in  17  Edward  II  the  chapter  granted  and  appropriated  this 
church  to  make  a chantry  for  the  soul  of  William  (Greenfield), 
Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady.  The  advowson 
ultimately  came  into  the  possession  of  the  priory  of  Ulverscroft 
in  Leicestershire.4 

In  this  case  the  chapter  engaged  the  services  of  a champion, 
of  whose  previous  history  we  know  nothing.  His  name,  Meauton’, 
a form  of  Malton,  and  the  fact  that  the  recognisance  to  fight 
on  behalf  of  the  chapter  is  entered  on  a Yorkshire  Assize  Roll, 
make  it  probable  that  he  was  connected  with  that  county. 
The  Yorkshire  Subsidy  Rolls  for  25  and  30  Edward  I have  been 
printed,  but  his  name  does  not  occur  there. 

His  terms  were  very  high.  For  being  present  when  battle 
was  wagered,  he  was  to  receive  405.,  and  12 d.  a day  whilst 
in  attendance.  These  sums  were  payable  beforehand.  If  battle 
were  wagered  and  he  acted  as  champion,  he  would  receive  two 
shillings  a day  and  a sum  of  fifty  marks,  half  of  which  was  to 
be  paid  him  on  the  day  battle  was  wagered,  and  the  other  half 
was  to  be  deposited  on  the  day  of  battle  in  the  hands  of  the 
judge  in  whose  presence  the  duel  was  to  take  place.  If  only  a 
formal  stroke  [ictus  regis)  was  struck,  the  champion  would  get 
nothing  of  the  half  in  the  judge’s  custody ; but  if  it  came 
to  a real  fight  the  money  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
champion.  The  champion,  on  his  part,  undertook  to  provide 

1 Fressenneville,  in  the  department  3 Thoro ton’s  N ottingham  shire  (Thros- 

of  Somme  and  arrondissement  of  Abbe-  by’s  edition),  r,  90,  citing  Placita  de 
viHe.  Banco.  Trim,  5 Edw.  I,  rot.  24,  fo.  36, 

Calendarium  Genealogicum,  95,375,  4 Thor oton  loc.  cit. 

603. 
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himself  on  the  day  of  wager  with  a coach  (magister),  a coat, 
and  the  equipment  needful  for  striking  the  formal  stroke  and 
fighting  the  duel,  at  a cost  to  the  chapter  of  io li.  of  silver. 
The  chapter,  in  addition,  was,  at  their  choice,  to  give  him  and 
his  coach  a coat  apiece,  or  a couple  of  marks. 

To  sum  up,  the  actual  amount  which  would  be  due  if  a 
combat  took  place,  omitting  the  daily  wages,  was  as  follows  : — 

£ s . d. 

For  being  present  . . . . .200 

For  the  combat  50  marks  . . 33  6 8 

Cost  of  coach,  etc.  . . . 10  o 0 

Two  coats  ......  13  4 

46  0 o 

That  such  a large  sum  could  have  been  payable  shows  what 
a very  high  value  was  placed  on  the  services  of  a competent 
champion. 

Assize  Roll,  No.  1092  (21  Edward  I). 

M.  3.  Adhuc  de  jurat  is  et  assisis  apud  Eboracum  de  termino 
Pasche.  Cressingham. 

Rogerus  de  Meauton’  campio  cognoscit  quod  ipse  in  quodam 
breui  de  recto  quod  decanus  et  capitulum  de  Suthwelk  tulerunt 
uersus  Radulphum  de  Frechenvile  de  aduocacione  ecclesie  de 
Boney  in  comitatu  [Notinghamie]1  coram  J.  de  Metingham  et 
sociis  suis,  justiciariis  domini  regis  de  Banco,2  pro  predicto  capi- 
tulo  duellum  facere  tenetur,  si  duellum  fuerit  inde  vadiatum,  ita 
quod,  idem  Rogerus  in  crastino  Natiuitatis  sancti  Johannis 
Baptiste,  anno  regni  domini  regis  nunc  vicesimo  secundo 
(June  25,  1294),  personaliter  comparebit  coram  prefatis  justi- 
ciariis apud  Westmonasterium  ad  duellum  vadiandum  et  omnia 
alia  [campioni]3  facienda,  etc.;  et  si  predicto  die  duellum  illud 
non  fuerit  vadiatum,  idem  Rogerus  aliis  diebus  sequentibus 
personaliter  comparebit  ibidem  ad  perficiendum  ea  que  seruienti 
campioni  pertinent.  Et  pro  hac  etc.  predictum  capitulum  [post- 
quam  duellum  in  forma  predicta  fuerit  vadiatum]  dabit  predicto 
Rogero  die  Jouis  in  septimana  Pentecostes  apud  Suthwell’  quad- 
raginta  solidos,  et  singulis  diebus  antequam  duellum  fuerit 
vadiatum  duodecim  denarios,  ita  quod  vadia  ilia  semper  pre- 
manibus  ei  soluantur  de  toto  tempore  vsque  prox.4  placiti 
sequent’  tantum.  Et  quodlibet  (sic)  die  postquam  duellum 

1 County  omitted  on  MS.  a Interlined. 

2 Nothing  on  the  De  Banco  Roll  4 Omission  in  MS. 

(No.  105).  Trinity  Term,  22  Edw.  I. 

VOL.  XXIII.  T 
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fuerit  vadiatum  percipiet  de  predicto  capitulo  quodlibet  (sic) 
die  duos  solidos  pro  vadiis  suis  in  forma  predicta.  Et,  si 
contingat  quod  duellum  ad  breue  illud  fuerit  vadiatum  et  idem 
Rogerus  illud  perficiat,  capitulum  dabit  ei  quinquaginta  marcas 
argenti,  ita  quod  medietas  inde  ei  soluetur  die  quo  duellum 
vadiauerit.  Et  cum  dies  venerit  ad  duellum  illud  perficiendum, 
altera  medietas  predicte  pecunie  tradetur  in  manus  capitalis 
justiciarii  coram  quo  idem  duellum  erit  percussum.  Et,  si 
idem  Rogerus,  aut  armatus  aut  in  tunica,  faciat  ictus  regis 
tantum,  nichil  percipiet  nec  exiget  de  predicta  medietate  pecunie 
sic  tradite  in  manu  prefati  justiciarii,  set  restituantur  (sic)  pre- 
dicto capitulo  vel  attornato  suo.  Et,  si  prefatus  Rogerus  faciat 
insultum  duelli,  si  duellum  fieri  debeat,  tunc  ilia  medietas  pecunie 
per  prefatum  justiciarium  eidem  Rogero  liberentur  (sic)  sine 
contradiccione  predicti  capituli  vel  attornatus  sui.  Et  idem 
Rogerus  sumptibus  suis  propriis  providebit  sibi  de  magistro, 
tunica  et  armatura,  et  quibuscumque  aliis  pro  ictibus  regis 
jactantibus  et  duello  percusciendo  necessariis,  pro  decern  libris 
argenti,  quas  idem  capitulum  die  vadiacionis  predicti  duelli  ei 
soluet  et  vnam  robam  pro  se  ipso  et  aliam  pro  magistro  uel 
pro  duabus  marcis  suis  pro  qualibet  roba  pro  eleccione  capituli, 
etc. 

Still  of  jury  cases  and  assizes  at  York  for  Easter  Term 
(1293).  Cressingham. 

Roger  de  Meauton,  champion,  acknowledges  that  he  is  bound 
to  do  a duel  for  the  chapter  of  Southwell  in  a writ  of  right 
which  the  dean  and  chapter  have  brought  against  Ralph  de 
Frechenvile  for  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Boney,  in  the 
county  (of  Nottingham),  before  John  de  Metingham  and  his 
fellows,  justices  of  the  King’s  Bench,  if  a duel  be  wagered  about 
it  ; so  that  the  same  Roger  shall  appear  in  person  on  the  mor- 
row of  the  Nativity  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  the  now  lord  king  (June  24,  1294),  before  the 
said  justices  at  Westminster,  for  wagering  the  duel  and  doing 
all  other  things  (befitting)  a champion.  And,  if  the  duel  shall 
not  be  wagered  on  the  said  day,  the  same  Roger  shall  appear 
in  person  on  the  other  days  following,  to  do  those  things  which 
pertain  to  a serjeant  champion.  And  for  this  the  said  chapter, 
after  the  duel  shall  have  been  wagered  in  form  beforesaid,  shall 
give  to  the  said  Roger  on  Thursday  in  Whitsun-week  (June  10, 
1294),  at  Suthwell,  40s.,  and  12 d.  each  day  before  the  duel  shall 
be  wagered,  so  that  those  wages  shall  always  be  paid  him  be- 
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forehand  for  the  whole  time  up  to  the  time  of  the  plea  follow- 
ing only.  And  on  each  day,  after  the  duel  shall  have  been 
wagered,  he  shall  receive  from  the  said  chapter  every  day  2s. 
for  his  wages  in  form  beforesaid.  And  if  it  happen  that  the 
duel  for  that  writ  shall  be  wagered,  and  the  same  Roger  shall 
do  it,  the  chapter  shall  give  him  fifty  marks  of  silver,  so  that 
half  of  it  shall  be  paid  on  the  day  on  which  the  duel  shall 
have  been  wagered.  And,  when  the  day  shall  have  come  for 
doing  that  duel,  the  other  half  of  the  said  money  shall  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  justice,  before  whom  that  duel 
shall  be  fought.  And  if  the  same  Roger,  either  armed  or  in 
his  tunic,  shall  make  the  king’s  blow  only,  he  shall  receive 
or  claim  nothing  of  the  said  half  of  the  money  so  placed  in 
the  hand  of  the  said  justice,  but  it  shall  be  handed  over  to 
the  said  chapter  or  their  attorney.  And  if  the  said  Roger  shall 
make  an  assault  in  the  duel,  if  a duel  must  be  made,  then 
that  half  of  the  money  shall  be  delivered  by  the  aforesaid 
justice  to  the  same  Roger,  without  any  opposition  from  the 
said  chapter,  or  their  attorney.  And  the  same  [Roger]  shall 
provide  himself  at  his  own  expense  with  a coach,  a tunic,  and 
armour,  and  whatever  else  is  necessary  for  striking  the  kings 
blow  and  fighting  the  duel,  for  a sum  of  io  li.  of  silver,  which 
the  same  chapter  shall  pay  him  on  the  day  of  the  wagering 
of  the  said  duel,  and  one  robe  for  himself  and  another  for  his 
coach,  or  two  marks  for  each  robe,  at  the  choice  of  the 
chapter. 


litotes. 

[The  Council  has  decided  to  reserve  a small  space  in  each  Number  for  notices  ol 
Finds  and  other  discoveries;  and  it  is  hoped  that  Members  will  assist  in  making 
this  a record  of  all  matters  of  archaeological  interest  which  from  time  to 
time  may  be  brought  to  light  in  this  large  county.] 


I. 

an  intrenchment  near  ingleton. 

An  ancient  road  has  apparently  crossed  the  Greta  a little 
below  the  new  or  lower  bridge  at  Ingleton,  and  is  evident  for 
several  hundred  yards  in  the  fields  on  the  north  bank,  near 
Lundholme.  As  it  has  some  Roman  features,  and  as  a Roman 
road  points  in  this  direction  between  Ilkley  and  Settle  (the 
last  certain  piece  being  some  twelve  straight  lines  away),  it 
seemed  advisable  to  investigate  certain  slight  intrenchments 
of  somewhat  vague  outline  which  lie  on  both  sides  of  it  on 
the  bluffs  overlooking  the  river  from  the  north.  It  may  be 
said  at  once  that  the  result  is  to  show  that  the  earthworks 
are  of  mediaeval  date  ; but  at  the  same  time  the  way  in  which 
they  line  up  to  the  road  on  each  side  seems  perhaps  to  hint 
that  they  were  built  in  connection  with  an  already  existing 
thoroughfare.  However,  nothing  definite  can  be  said  on  this 
point. 

The  larger  and  more  obvious  work  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
road,  and  is  of  a roughly  quadrangular  outline,  some  120  yards 
east  and  west  by  75  yards  north  and  south.  The  greater  part 
of  the  interior  is  cut  up  by  irregular  ridges  and  hummocks, 
which  suggest  a considerable  series  of  buildings.  The  vallum, 
with  fosse  to  the  outside,  is  most  distinct  on  the  north  and 
west  sides,  which  are  naturally  weak  from  the  defensive  point 
of  view  ; on  the  other,  or  strong  sides,  the  outline  is  to  a 
certain  extent  confused,  and  no  fosse  is  . apparent.  The  work 
to  the  east  of  the  road  is  smaller  and  less  distinct,  at  least 
on  one  side.  Again,  it  is  roughly  quadrangular,  but  instead 
of  signs  of  internal  buildings  it  is  divided  longitudinally  by  a 
bank.  The  combination  covers  an  area  of  about  two  acres, 
and  there  are  fainter  signs  of  more  extensive  offshoots.  The 
northern  vallum  of  the  main  work  was  cut  once.  It  consists 
of  soil  (probably  upcast  from  the  fosse)  about  ten  feet  thick 
at  the  base  and  four  feet  high.  The  external  face  contained 
many  rough  stones  not  natural  to  the  soil,  and  probably  these 
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represent  the  remains  of  a facing  wall.  The  interior  was 
trenched  in  various  directions  with  the  results  described  below. 
Many  walls,  some  built  with  mortar  and  some  apparently  dry- 
built,  were  met,  along  with  patches  of  cobble  and  flagged  paving. 
It  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  follow  them  out  in  detail, 
so  that  no  plan  of  a building  can  be  given.  At  one  point  a 
trench  twelve  feet  long  and  a little  over  one  foot  square  in 
section  had  been  cut  in  the  subsoil.  The  least  difficult  explana- 
tion of  this  probably  is  that  it  formed  the  receptacle  of  a 
primitive  latrine. 

A hollow  dug  some  4 feet  below  the  natural  surface  was 
followed  by  a cruciform  trench  for  14  feet  in  one  direction  and 
19  in  another,  without  reaching  its  limits  except  on  two  sides. 
The  presence  of  many  animal  bones  and  cockle  shells  seems 
to  mark  it  as  a midden. 

Two  indefinite  scraps  of  iron,  a thin  strip  of  lead,  much 
charcoal  and  coal,  an  early  pipe  bowl,  and  twenty-two  pieces 
of  pottery  (probably  from  at  least  fourteen  vessels)  were  found. 
The  latter  were  all  of  the  mediaeval  type  ; some  may  easily 
be  as  old  as  1200  A.D.,  whilst  the  bulk  are  not  necessarily 
much  later.  Two  pieces  (from  one  vessel)  may  well  be  as  late 
as  1600  ; one  (possibly  a stray)  may  be  quite  recent.  It  is 
noticeable  that  these  comparatively  modern  shards,  as  well 
as  the  pipe,  came  from  near  the  hearth  next  to  be  described. 
A few  fragments  of  window  glass  and  of  bricks  are  an  aid  to 
the  dating. 

Apparently  in  the  centre  of  a room,  about  30  feet  square 
(walls  were  found  on  three  sides,  one  being  shown  in  the  figure, 
and  the  external  ridge  of  a fourth  completed  the  enclosure), 
lay  the  peculiar  construction  illustrated.  In  the  foreground  is 
seen  a pit  (A)  3 feet  by  2\  feet,  cut  ij  feet  deep  in  the 
subsoil  and  very  roughly  walled.  This  was  not  burnt,  but 
contained  ashes  ; and  it  opened  by  a sort  of  arch  into  an  up- 
right flue  (B),  2 feet  square,  immediately  behind.  This  con- 
tained ashes  and  was  also  burnt.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there 
is  a ledge  about  half  way  up  each  side  of  this  last,  apparently 
designed  to  rest  something  on.  With  the  back  wall  of  this 
flue  was  incorporated  one  side  of  a low  wall  on  the  subsoil 
surface,  enclosing  a rectangle  of  6 feet  by  5 (D).  This  area 
contained  a quantity  of  ashes,  and  the  subsoil  was  burnt  be- 
neath and  to  a.  considerable  extent  without  the  enclosure.  Only 
three  sides  of  this  wall  are  shown,  for  it  was  necessary  to 
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take  down  the  near  side  in  order  to  display  an  upright  flue 
(C),  2 feet  by  i foot  io  inches,  and  3 feet  deep,  similar  to  B. 
This  had  attached  and  opening  into  it  a roughly-walled  pit  (E), 
4 feet  by  3 feet,  and  3 feet  deep,  similar  to  A.  Over  this 
last  projected  a corner  of  the  rectangular  hearth  above.  The 
walls  were  all  so  flimsy  that  they  would  carry  no  superstructure, 
and  this,  together  with  their  apparent  presence  within  a room, 
seems  to  show  that  chimneys  were  not  in  fashion  here  when  the 
place  was  inhabited.  It  is  clear  from  the  mode  of  building 
that  all  were  not  in  use  at  once,  and  we  may  recognise  two 
periods  plainly  : — (a)  An  unenclosed  hearth  (D)  with  stokehole 
(E)  and  flue  (C)  in  use  ; ( b ) when  the  hearth  (D)  was  enclosed 
this  threw  C and  E out  of  use,  and  necessitated  the  building 
of  a fresh  stokehole  and  flue  (A  and  B). 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  construction  was  of 
other  than  domestic  use,  and  we  can  only  guess  that  the  hearth 
was  the  ordinary  fireplace  of  the  building,  the  stokeholes  and 
flues  being  used  in  some  way  for  cooking.  There  is  much  diffi- 
culty in  giving  a definite  meaning  to  the  whole  place.  The 
date  of  occupation  seems  to  run  too  late  for  a settlement 
destroyed  during  the  unquiet  time  of  the  Scotch  raids,  and  it 
seems  too  extensive  for  a mere  farmhouse  with  attached  out- 
buildings. Possibly  it  was  the  early  edition  of  the  manor  house 
and  village  of  Thornton-in-Lonsdale,  in  which  township  it  lies  ; 
and  was  deserted  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  during  the 
wave  of  domestic  rebuilding  which  then  swept  over  the  country. 
No  tradition  is  attached  to  it. 

The  remains  most  nearly  resembling  it  in  my  experience  lie 
at  Tunstead,  a farm  close  to  Kelbrook.1  Here  there  are  signs 
of  an  oval  walled  enclosure  somewhat  like  the  larger  one  de- 
scribed above,  and  of  a range  of  buildings  along  one  side  ; but 
the  interior  (perhaps  owing  to  cultivation)  shows  no  evidences 
of  extensive  walling  such  as  existed  at  Lundholme.  In  this 
case,  at  least  on  the  face  of  things,  the  name  of  the  by  no 
means  modern  farm  seems  to  hint  that  it  was  originally  the 
“ stead  ” built  near  the  site  of  the  primitive  “ town.” 

I am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  P.  W.  Dodd  for  helping  me  with 
the  digging,  and  to  Mr.  Rhodes  (the  owner)  and  Mr.  Clarkson 
(the  tenant)  for  allowing  the  investigation. 

Francis  Villy. 

1 Mentioned  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  Holmes  of  Crosshills. 
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II. 

HERMITS  AND  ANCHORITES. 

“ The  anchorite  differed  from  the  hermit  in  that  he  lived 
in  stricter  seclusion,  and  was  not  free  to  wander  at  will.  He 
was  not  merely  withdrawn  from  the  world  : he  was  inclusus, 
shut  up  in  a strait  prison,  whether  in  church,  chapel,  convent 
or  castle.” 

Thus  Miss  Rotha  Mary  Clay  in  her  volume  on  f<  The  Hermits 
and  Anchorites  of  England.”1  Recluses  are  considered  under 
various  divisions,  as  island  and  fen,  or  forest  and  hill-side 
hermits,  cave-dwellers,  lighthouse  and  beacon  keepers  on  the 
sea-coast,  highway  and  bridge  hermits,  town  hermits  and 
anchorites  in  church  and  cloister.  Much  useful  information  has 
been  gathered,  and  brought  so  to  speak  into  focus,  regarding 
their  Order  and  Rule,  their  mode  of  life  and  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world.  An  office  for  the  inclosing  of  an  anchorite 
is  given  in  English,  translated  from  the  York  manual ; and 
another  office  in  Latin  for  the  benediction  of  a hermit  is  from 
an  unpublished  pontifical. 

In  a topographical  list  of  cells  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
are  tabulated  in  Yorkshire,  but  the  references  to  them  come 
exclusively  from  wills  or  other  documentary  evidence.  So  far 
as  we  are  aware  there  is  no  material  vestige  of  a hermit's  or 
anchorite's  abode  in  Yorkshire,  unless  the  window  at  All  Saints, 
North  Street,  York,  recently  opened  by  the  Vicar,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  remains  of  a cell.  These  small  apartments 
were  probably  often  converted  to  other  uses,  as  ideals  changed. 
With  the  passing  of  the  virtue  attached  to  a solitary  life  came 
an  increased  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  the  dead ; 
and  so  far  as  cells  in  connection  with  churches  are  concerned 
it  may  well  be  that  many  of  these  were  converted  into  chantry 
chapels  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  an  anchorite's  cell  in  the 
North  (probably  even  in  England)  is  at  Chest er-le-Street,  of 
which  John  de  Wessington  was  the  recluse  in  1383.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  so-called  St.  Robert's  chapel  hewn  out 
of  the  rock  upon  which  Knaresborough  castle  stands  can  never 
have  been  the  habitation  of  that  holy  personage.  St.  Robert 
died  24  September,  1218, 2 and  this  is  doubtless  one  of  the  many 
chapels  formed  in  his  honour  long  after  his  death.  Of  Yorkshire 


1 Methuen  & Co.  Js.  6 d. 


2 Chron.  Lanercost,  25. 
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hermits  the  two  most  distinguished  were  St.  Robert  of  Knares- 
borough,  the  poor  mans  friend,  and  Richard  Rolle,  social 
reformer,  evangelist,  writer  and  prophet— one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  mediaeval  England,  who  like  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  burned  with  a fire  of  love.  The  latter,  born  at  Thorn- 
ton Dale  near  Pickering,  somewhere  about  the  year  1300,  was 
a hermit  first  in  Richmondshire  but  afterwards  at  Hampole. 
It  was  largely  due  to  his  influence  that  the  order  of  hermits 
was  revived  and  mysticism  was  developed  ; and  Miss  Clay  gives 
reasons  for  the  conjecture  that  his  famous  first  sermon  may  have 
been  preached  in  Kirkby  Misperton  church.  He  died  at  the 
time  of  the  Black  Death,  1349. 

The  various  recorded  hermitages  at  Pontefract  are  very 
puzzling,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  documents  mentioned 
by  some  of  the  historians  of  Pontefract  as  lost  or  untraceable 
are  now  amongst  the  Stowe  charters  in  the  British  Museum. 

Romance  comes  much  into  the  story.  According  to  Ivanhoe 
the  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst  entertained  the  Black  Knight,  and 
the  cave  cell  ascribed  to  Friar  Tuck  is  still  shown  at  Copman- 
hurst, near  Fountain  Dale.  But  these  legendary  names  and 
dates  are  seldom  accurate  in  detail  or  confirmed  by  records. 
For  example,  the  popular  story  of  the  slaughter  “ for  loss  of 
sylvan  game  ” of  St.  Hilda’s  priest  at  Whitby,  incorporated  in 
Marmion,  relates  that  it  occurred  in  the  time  of  Abbot  Sedman. 
But  there  is  no  record  of  any  Abbot  of  Whitby  of  that  name. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  chartulary  of  Meaux  shows  that  about 
this  time  there  was  a hermit  called  Sedeman  dwelling  at  St. 
Feonards,  near  Egton. 

Inferences  drawn  from  place-names  always  struck  the  writer 
as  particularly  fallacious  and  more  often  than  not  misleading. 
Still,  what  is  the  derivative  meaning  of  Armitage  Bridge  ? 
Of  Armitage  Chapel  between  Wetherby  and  Spofforth,  Hermit 
Rood  at  Kellington,  Hermit  close  near  Marske  in  Swaledale 
and  F’ermitage  field  at  West  Tanfield  ? Other  Yorkshire 
examples  might  be  quoted,  such  as  Adam  del  Hermitage  at 
Meltham,  1421,  and  the  hamlet  of  Armitstead  near  Giggleswick. 
It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  some  of  these 
names  must  have  taken  their  origin  from  ancient  hermit  cells 
on  their  sites.  It  is  just  here  that  our  members  might  help  by 
following  up  in  their  own  localities  the  general  historical  indica- 
tions given  in  Miss  Clay’s  book.  She  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  or  communications 
may  be  forwarded  to  her  through  the  Honorary  Editor. 
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THE  FIFTEEN  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  WORLD 
IN  MEDIEVAL  ART  AND  LITERATURE. 


By  Canon  J.  T.  FOWLER,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Dunelm.,  F.S.A. 


My  attention  was  many  years  ago  directed  to  this  subject 
by  seeing  a window  in  the  church  of  Allhallows,  North  Street, 
York,  and,  some  time  after  (in  1880),  a triptych  in  the  Frauen- 
kirche  at  Oberwesel,  both  representing  the  signs  of  the  last 
fifteen  days.  Then  (in  1885)  I saw  in  a show-case  in  the 
Archbishop's  Library  at  Utrecht  a black-letter  book  open  at 
the  title  : “ Signa  quindecim  horribilia  de  fine  mildi  et  Extremo 
Judicio.  Paulus  Hieronymus  ita  dicun t Gregoriusqj.1  Non 

mihi  scribenti  tu  lector  crede  sed  illis.”  I took  down  the  words, 
but  was  not  able  to  examine  the  book,  or  to  ascertain  what  it 
was.2  I have  since  found  that  there  are  many  MS.  and 
printed  books  in  which  the  same  “ signs  ” are  set  forth,  not 
only  in  Latin,  but  in  the  principal  languages  of  Medieval 
Europe.3  The  legend  appears  to  have  assumed  its  present  form 
towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  Examples  will  be 

given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  paper  ranging  from  perhaps 
700  b.c.  to  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  (ob.  1667),  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  from  the  time  of  Peter  Damian  the  earliest  and  the 
latest  exponents  of  the  signs  speak  of  them  with  the  most 

caution.  From  the  time  of  Peter  Damian  the  account  of  them 
is  attributed  to  St.  Jerome,  and  Peter  Comestor  (ob.  1198) 

says  that  St.  Jerome  found  them  in  annals  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  statement  was  universally  accepted  and  often  repeated. 
Thus  we  find  in  the  Cursor  Mundi  (c.  1300)  : — 

Als  Jerome  sais  pat  men  wel  truus 

Sais  he  fand  in  pe  bok  of  Juus. 


1 The  reference  to  “ Paulus  ” is  to 
Paulus  Diaconus  (c.  a.d.  780),  who  quotes 
the  Sibylline  verses  (Appendix,  p.  324). 
I have  not  found  anything  in  Jerome  or 
Gregory  about  the  signs. 

2 I have  since  found  that  there  is  a 
copy  of  this  rare  printed  booklet  in 

B.M.,  3166a,  and  have  obtained  a tran- 
script of  it.  See  Appendix,  p.  334. 


3  Die  Legende  von  den  fiinfzehn 
zeichen.  Scripsit  Georg  Nolle.  Halis 
Saxonum,  1879,  pp.  14-31.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Plummer  informs  me  that  there 
are  three  Irish  translations  of  the  fifteen 
signs,  all  apparently  independent,  so 
that  the  legend  must  have  been  very 
popular  in  Ireland.  One  has  been 
printed  in  Rev.  Celt.,  xxvii,  310  ff. 
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And  so  again  in  the  Oberwesel  triptych  described  below. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  found  concerning  these  signs  in  the 
recognised  works  of  Jerome,  nor  in  any  “ books  of  Jews  ” so 
far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain.  But  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  eleventh  century  writers  had  access  to  some  work 
attributed  to  Jerome  and  since  lost. 

There  are,  besides  the  passages  in  the  prophetical  books 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  accounts  of  similar  portents  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Esdras  and  in  the  Sibylline  oracles,  which 
latter  are  quoted  by  St.  Augustine  in  the  De  Civitate  Dei  and 
in  his  Sermo  contra  Judceos.1  There  is  also  a list  in  which  they 
are  given  with  much  detail,  and  which  was  formerly  attributed 
to  Bede.  It  must,  however,  be  spurious,  and  is  probably  a 
production  of  the  fourteenth  century.  See  Appendix,  p.  332. 

The  York  window  now  to  be  described  is  in  the  north  aisle  of 
the  chancel  of  Allhallows,  North  Street.  (PI.  I ) It  is  a three-light 
window  with  reticulated  tracery,  presumably  of  about  1350, 
and  the  glass  is  probably  that  which  it  has  had  from  the  first. 
It  is  cut  across  towards  the  top,  so  that  there  are  only  two 
principal  compartments  in  the  tracery  instead  of  three.  There 
would  originally  be  blue  and  red  backgrounds  in  the  alternate 
lights,  but  some  of  these  have  been  altered  or  are  now  uncer- 
tain, so  that  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  reconciled  with  the 
sequence  of  the  subjects  as  they  are  at  present.  In  the  first 
light  four  out  of  five  are  blue  and  the  other  red,  in  the  middle 
light  three  are  red  and  two  blue,  in  the  third  three  blue  and 
two  red,  whereas  all  the  backgrounds  in  any  one  light  ought  to 
be  the  same  colour.  Red  comes  out  black  in  :he  photographs. 

I will  now  take  the  subjects  in  order  as  the}/  appear  in  the 
window,  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  working  upward  row  by 
row.  First  there  is  a line  of  inscription  recording  a “ restoration” 
in  1861,  as  follows  : — 

fenestra  fcetustate  eiesa  a re  collata  restituta  est  &n°  ©mni  1861. 

Lowest  Row. 

Three  kneeling  figures  in  each  light,  all  facing  east  : — 

I. 

1.  Woman  in  blue,  white  kerchief  and  girdle  ; hair  in  net  ; 
both  hands  held  up. 

2.  Woman  in  red,  ermine  collar,  white  kennel  headdress  ; 
palms  together. 

1 There  are  some  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  but  they  are  quite  different 
from  the  Christian  lists.  See  Appendix,  p.  325. 
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3.  Man  in  blue,  with  something  red  round  his  neck  and 
shoulders  ; hood  like  II,  3,  III,  1 ; hair  close  cut  ; if  there  be 
a tonsure,  it  is  hidden  by  lead  ; young  face. 

II. 

1.  Man  in  blue  with  red  hood  ; head  tonsured  ; hands  palm 
to  palm  ; young  face. 

2.  Woman  in  blue  with  white  kerchief  and  girdle  ; hair  in 
net  ; hands  held  up. 

3.  Man  in  red,  head  tonsured  ; hands  clasped  ; front  strap 
of  blue  hood  shown  (see  III,  3). 

III. 

1.  Man  in  red,  with  blue  hood  and  front  strap  pulled  down 
to  waist,  like  I,  3 ; close  cropped  ; tonsure  ? 

2.  Woman  in  blue,  with  white  browband  and  roll  of  hair  in 
net  on  each  side,  but  painted  on  the  other  side,  and  perhaps 
does  not  belong  ; white  girdle  ; hands  with  fingers  together. 

3.  Man  in  blue,  white  girdle  ; hands  together,  crossed  ; 
front  band  of  hood  red  ; head  modern  ? Like  II,  3,  counter- 
changed. 

Background  all  of  square  quarries,  each  with  a yellow 
border  and  a central  star. 

The  six  figures  above  described  no  doubt  represent  donors  or 
others  interested  in  the  window.  The  hoods  with  front  straps 
pulled  down,  like  those  with  which  academical  hoods  are  now 
made,  are  very  remarkable. 

The  Fifteen  Signs. 

Beginning  with  the  first  or  lowest  row. 

1.  cubetes 

tg se  bp  

Dry  ground  with  plants  indicated  in  brown.  Three  trees  with  white  stems. 
The  middle  one  has  a white  top  with  little  circles,  like  a bunch  of  grapes,  the 
side  ones  with  star-like  bunches  of  pointed  leaves  in  brown  outline  on  yellow 
stain.  From  side  to  side,  on  the  ground,  a wavy  band  of  doubtful  significance. 
Background  diapered  red. 

2.  He  stconbe  bag  ge  see  sail  be 

sa  lafrre  as  all  men  salF  it  see. 

Ground  as  in  No.  1,  but  with  two  wavy  lines.  Plants  as  before,  both  between 
and  outside  the  lines.  Two  trees,  one  with  yellow  stem  and  a white  and  a 
yellow  head,  standing  between  the  lines,  one  beyond  with  yellow  stem,  and 
three  stellate  branches.  Background  diapered  blue.  (PI.  II.) 
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3.  gt  ttj  bag  gt  sail  fa  plague 

anti  ston'd  as  gt  foas  agagne. 

Sea  white  and  brown,  with  great  fishes  in  it.  Land  white  and  brown, 
with  plants  as  before,  but  one  with  four  yellow  flowers.  Tree  with 
yellow  trunk  and  branches  and  two  heads,  each  of  three  stellate  branches. 
Background  blue  diaper. 

4-  . . , . fiscljes  sal’  nta  ♦ . . . 

....  to  ntannes 

White  and  brown  sea.  In  the  middle  a great  white  fish  lifting  itself 
half  out  of  the  water,  with  open  mouth  ; beyond  two  smaller  ones,  with 
only  their  heads  out.  All  three  have  pointed  jaws,  like  eels.  Background 
blue. 

5.  Jg e 0ft  bag  ge  sea  sail*  fa(g)n 

anti  all  tjje  foaters  tfjat  mag  rgn. 

White  and  brown  sea  with  brown  fishes,  and  with  ruby  flames,  which 
come  out  black  in  the  photograph,  rising  from  the  surface.  On  the  white  and 
brown  shore,  a tree  with  white  stem  and  top  consisting  of  three  stellate 
green  branches.  Background  blue  diaper.  (PI.  II.) 

6.  ge  sex!  bag  sail trees 

OTgtfj  . * . bmpES  ....  fats.5 

White  and  brown  ground,  with  plants  and  flowers  in  brown  and  yellow 
stain,  and  three  trees  with  yellow  stems  ; middle  one  has  ruby  head,  side 
ones  yellow  with  stellate  bunches  (ruby  head  corroded  and  indistinct). 
Many  drops  falling,  indicated  by  yellow  stain  with  brown  outline,  pear- 
shaped.  Background  diapered  blue. 

7.  ge  seuenb  bag  Ijufosts  mon  fall’ 

casttls  & toinrts  & ilk  a foair 

Buildings  represented  on  white  glass  with  brown  enamel  and  yellow 
stain.  A spire  of  a church  has  fallen  with  its  vane  on  the  ground,  and 
its  base  resting  on  a falling  building.  A machicolated  castle  turret  is 
inverted  on  the  ground,  with  its  low  spire.  Both  spires  have  lead  in- 
dicated in  outline.  Background  diapered  blue. 

8.  ge  tmj  bag  gE  rockes  $c  slants 

Sail  fagn  togeb  . . air  at  ants. 

Foreground  occupied  by  large  yellow  stones  lying  close  together ; 
beyond  these,  on  the  same  pieces  of  glass,  white  ground  with  brown 
enamel  plants,  and  on  each  side  a brown  rock.  The  one  on  our  right 
is  rounded  at  the  top  ; the  top  part  separated  by  a brown  band,  as  if 
coming  off,  and  there  are  other  brown  bands  round  other  white  rocks. 
Three  trees  with  white  stems,  each  bearing  three  grape-like  bunches,  the 
side  ones  brownish -yellow,  the  middle  one  green.  Background  diapered  red. 

1 Compare  unknown  author,  c.  1330,  below,  p.  329, 

“ that  grisli  bes,”  i.e,.  “ is,” 
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9-  ge  . . . bag’  ertljbgn  .... 

. . . allg  tn  tilt . 

White  earth  with  plants  has  five  holes  in  it,  more  or  less  heater- 
shaped, surrounded  by  yellow  stain  and  brown  enamel  outline.  From 
one  seems  to  be  coming  a man  in  red  with  hands  together,  and  face 
with  devout  expression.  Into  the  next  three  holes  are  disappearing  figures 
in  green,  blue,  and  red  respectively  ; heads  and  shoulders  out  of  sight  ; 
soles  of  feet  just  appearing  under  skirts.  The  fifth  is  an  empty  hole. 

io  gc  tenbe  bag  far 

e mV  be  plague  Sc  efren. 

White  earth,  with  plants  and  wavy  band  as  before  in  No.  i.  Very 
like  edge  of  water,  but  if  so  meant,  there  are  plants  in  the  water 
nevertheless.  Background  diapered  red. 

n.  ge  xi  bag  sail’  men  came  atote 

af  tfjetr  Jjalcg  Sc  foenbc  a bainte. 

In  white  earth,  with  plants  as  before,  are  four  vesica-shaped  holes 
edged  as  in  No.  9.  A face  is  just  appearing  in  one,  a man  in  red  with 
blue  round  his  neck  has  risen  with  his  skirts  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
hole  ; the  next  hole  is  empty  ; out  of  the  next  has  half  risen  a man 
in  murrey  ; in  the  background  are  seen  a man  in  blue  half  risen,  and 
the  head  and  raised  hands  of  a woman.  Background  red  diaper. 

12.  ge  xtt  bag  sal  bancs  bebe  (fall?) 

Be  samen  sett  Sc  at  anes  rgse  al 

On  white  and  planted  earth  are  three  large  yellow  coffins  rounded  at 
the  ends,  full  of  miscellaneous  skulls  and  other  bones  ; two  crossbones 
are  lying  on  the  ground,  all  in  yellow  stain  and  brown  outline  on  the 
white  glass.  Background  diapered  red. 

13.  ge  tfnrtenb  bag  sutjje  sair 

internes  Sc  tjje  Ijeuen  fair. 

On  ground  of  white  glass  mottled  brown,  four  large  stars  with  wavy 
rays  and  little  circles  in  centre,  connected  by  upright  yellow  columns  of 
light  with  four  similar  stars  occupying  the  top  of  the  compartment. 
Between  the  columns,  blue  diapered  background. 

14.  ge  xtut  bag  air  gat  lutes  gait 

&all  bg  batfje  cfjtlbe  man  Sc  inoman. 

A man  and  woman  are  lying  together  on  their  backs,  the  woman 
showing  naked  chest  and  arms  ; they  have  a coverlet  over  them,  white 
with  yellow  roses  and  border.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Death  as  an 
“ anatomy,”  with  a spear  ; three  figures  are  facing  him,  one  in  red  with 
hands  over  head,  one  in  blue  with  cropped  head,  and  one  cropped  head  ; 
the  two  last  tonsured  ? Background  diapered  blue. 
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15-  |§e  xb  tmg  ]nts  mV  Htgfte 

ge  ioerltre  sail  ftrgn  an  tilt  a sgtJ£.  ^ 

Red  and  pointed  flames  rising  from  the  bottom,  meeting  similar  flames 
falling  from  blue  clouds  at  the  top  ; blue  diapered  background  between 
the  flames  and  quite  at  the  top. 

The  Head  of  the  Window. 

If  the  window  were  complete  it  would  have  three  principal 
compartments  in  the  head,  but  as  it  is  cut  off  at  the  top,  it 
has  only  two,  Nos.  2,  3,  the  place  of  the  top  one  being  taken 
by  a cusped  triangle  with  the  base  upward.  Beginning  with  the 
lower  row,  and  counting  from  west  to  east,  the  subjects  are  : — 

1.  A red  star  in  a leaded  roundel,  and  two  yellow  leaves. 

2.  St.  Peter,  nimbed,  in  white  with  some  red,  holds  a yellow 
key  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  takes  by  the  hand  a 
nude  figure.  Three  similar  figures  are  advancing  from  behind. 
All  four  are  white  glass  with  brown  outlines,  and  yellow  hair. 
Background  blue  diaper. 

3.  Over  a hell  mouth  with  curved  and  pointed  white  tusks, 
stands  a brown  shaggy  demon,  with  something  like  a white  staff, 
driving  four  or  five  persons  into  hell.  Another  demon  has 
been  red,  but  the  ruby  flashing  has  nearly  all  perished.  All 
round  hell  mouth  is  scrap  glass. 

4.  As  No.  1. 

5.  Brown  leaves. 

6.  A star  in  a leaded  roundel  in  the  middle,  surrounded  by 
scrap  glass. 

7.  As  No.  5. 

The  Canopies,  etc. 

Above  the  three  lowest  compartments  with  donors,  the  sides 
of  the  three  lights  are  bordered  by  niches  and  pinnacles  arranged 
thus : — 

By  each  side  of  the  three  lowest  panels  in  each  light  are 
two  niches  and  pinnacles  rising  into  the  row  above. 

On  either  side  of  each  light,  between  the  second  and  third 
row  from  the  bottom,  is  a man  in  white  and  brown,  flowing 
robe  and  conical  yellow  cap,  standing  on  a bracket  over  the 
lowest  row  of  pinnacles,  and  under  a double  niche  with  two 
pinnacles  flanking  the  third  row. 

In  the  fourth  row  from  the  bottom,  one  niche  and  a pinnacle. 

In  the  fifth  row  two  niches  and  pinnacles,  and  between  the 
latter  a yellow  column  with  a white  band  running  spirally 
round  it. 
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Plate  III. 
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In  the  top  of  each  light  is  a low  canopy  with  a segmental 
arch  in  which  six  trefoils  take  the  place  of  cusps.  Over  this 
is  an  ogee  head  with  crockets  and  hnial,  and  behind  that 
conventional  architecture  with  round-headed  openings. 

Over  the  subjects  in  the  four  lower  rows  are  plain  segmental 
arches,  white  and  brown,  with  yellow  stain  in  the  spandrels. 

The  Inscriptions. 

The  couplets  explanatory  of  the  subjects  are  very  like  what 
were  often  placed  under  glass  or  wall-paintings,  as  for  instance 
under  the  paintings  on  the  backs  of  the  stalls  in  Carlisle  Cathe- 
dral (. Metrical  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert,  Surt.  Soc.  [io])  ; formerly 
in  the  cloisters  at  Peterborough  {Mon.  Angl.,  ed.  1682,  70)  ; 
formerly  in  the  cloisters  at  Durham  {Rites,  Surt.  Soc.,  1903,  76)  ; 
Christ’s  Church,  Canterbury  (Winston  on  Glass,  1867,  i,  395  ; 
Dean  Farrar  on  Canterbury  Glass,  passim). 

The  York  couplets  to  subjects  5,  9,  11,  14,  and  15  are 
taken  almost  verbatim  from  Hampole’s  Pricke  of  Conscience, 
c.  1340,  the  rest  seem  to  have  been  written  purposely  for  the 
window.  No.  8 is  perhaps  explained  by  No.  13  in  Quindecim 
Signa,  c.  1450  ; see  Appendix,  p.  333.  But  there  is  no  attempt  to 
represent  the  ignition  of  the  stones,  which  might  have  been 
done  by  inserting  flashes  of  ruby  glass.  And  the  piece  of  glass 
containing  the  word  bryn  is  a little  different  in  the  lettering, 
and  looks  like  a modern  insertion.  The  original  word  may  have 
been  stryk. 

We  may  note  characteristic  Yorkshire  words,  as  " sal  ” for 
shall,  “ mon  ” for  must,  “ stanes  ” for  stones  ; “ earth-din  ” for 
earthquake  is  recorded  in  the  N.E.D.  from  c.  1070  to  1483. 
It  is  now,  although  obsolete  in  England,  a dialect  word  in 
northern  Scotland  (E.D.D.). 

TRIPTYCH  AT  OBERWESEL. 

Signs  of  the  fifteen  last  days,  on  a plain  triptych  fixed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Frauenkirche  at  Oberwesel.  (PL  III.1) 


— 

* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11  ; 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1 From  a photograph  taken  at  Oberwesel.  For  the  photographs  of  the 
York  window  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Knowles,  jun.,  of  York. 
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* St.  Jerome,  in  scarlet  habit  with  his  hat  on,  and  nimbed, 
is  seated  at  a desk,  with  his  lion,  and  writing  on  an  open 
book,  all  on  a smaller  scale  than  the  other  pictures.  Over  him  : 

De  status  xb  titeru  Jerontmus  t analtbus  fjebrtoig  tumtt  stgna  xb  brent 
an  btetn  tubrcu  95  btru  9ttnut  futurt  srnt  btes  tilt  an  mOpolatt  no 
ex  presstt.1 

1.  p tuna  bre  erupt  s e mare  xl  cubttrs  sup  altttubme  rnotm  starts 
tn  roro  sue  qast  mums. 

On  our  left,  a high  wall  of  blue  sea  with  some  blue  at  the  bottom  ; 
fishes  in  the  wall  of  sea,  and  rocks  below.  Four  men  and  one  woman 
are  gazing  astonished  and  conversing  together. 

2.  ^eettube  tm2  bescenbrt,  bt  btx  btbert  posstt. 

Blue  sea  just  visible  at  bottom  of  deep  pit,  in  which  is  a little 
water  with  live  fishes  in  it,  and  on  the  dry  part  dead  fishes  and  bits 
of  branched  red  coral.  Castle  in  background.  Two  men  and  three  women 
gazing  and  conversing. 

3.  CEercta  marine  bclue  appentes  (super)  marebabut  rugit^bsq?  ab  celu. 

About  sixteen  monsters,  like  whales  or  sharks,  are  lifting  their  heads 
out  of  the  water,  their  mouths  open.  On  our  left  two  men  and  on  our 
right  a man  and  two  women  looking  on,  one  woman  with  a very  high- 
peaked  head-dress.  In  the  background  a walled  city  and  a high  rock. 

4.  (Huarto  arbebrt  mare. 

Red  and  yellow  flames  are  rising  from  the  blue  surface  of  the  sea. 
Five  men  are  looking  on,  one  with  both  arms  raised  in  amazement. 
Buildings  and  blue  hills  in  the  distance. 

5.  (Strata  fyerbe  & arb0res  babut  rare  sanjjtuneum. 

Several  lofty  trees  are  shedding  showers  of  red  dew.  On  our  right, 
four  men,  one  in  plate  armour,  and  a woman,  and  a little  in  advance 
of  them  a man  pointing  out  the  portent  to  the  rest. 

6.  iSexto  ruent  ebtficta. 

Castle,  church,  and  houses,  of  Rhenish  design,  all  falling  to  pieces. 
One  of  the  bells  is  tumbling  out  at  the  belfry  window  as  the  tower 
topples  over.  Three  men  and  two  women  in  the  foreground  appear  to 
be  excited  and  affrighted  ; one  woman  is  tearing  her  long  hair.  Three 
other  figures  on  a green  hill  beyond.  Sky  mostly  red. 

7.  5?eptim0  petre  ab  tnutce  cfiUtbertt9. 

A number  of  tall  white  columnar  rocks  are  falling  together  and  break- 
ing one  another.  In  front  are  two  men  and  three  women,  one  of  the 
men  with  ermine  tippet  over  his  shoulders,  one  of  the  women  hiding  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

1 The  inscriptions  are  almost  verbatim  from  Peter  Comestor,  who  however  has 
eriget  and  descendet  in  i and  2,  and  makes  dies  feminine  throughout. 

2 tan  turn. 
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8.  ©etatta  gen9alts  Set  terreutotus. 

Surface  of  the  earth  cracking  in  all  directions.  Four  men  or  boys  in 
attitudes  of  fright,  two  of  them  stopping  their  ears  ; also  a man  in  a 
conical  cap  doing  the  same.  A circular  pit  into  which  four  or  five  people 
are  sinking  ; their  heads  are  just  visible.  Landscape  background  rather 
tame. 

9.  Nano  equatnt9  terra. 

A level  green  plain  is  shown,  with  blue  sea  in  the  distance.  A 
gentleman  and  lady,  handsomely  dressed,  are  conversing  ; heads  of  others 
appear  behind  them. 

10.  ©eetma  eitfmt  fjors  be  cauernts  Sc  tbut  beb  ametes  Sc  no  poterut 
ntutuo  loqut. 

A level  plain,  out  of  which  a number  of  men  and  women,  clothed,  are 
rising.  Some  have  only  heads  out,  others  heads,  shoulders,  and  arms  ; 
one  has  half  the  head  out,  while  another  is  out  all  but  the  feet. 

11.  ITrtbe0  surge!  ossa  mortuors  Sc  statmt  sup  sepulcra. 

A level  ground,  in  which  are  some  graves  with  covers  on  them  bearing 
inscriptions,  shields,  etc.;  others  open.  In  the  foreground,  five  emaciated 
figures,  unclothed,  one  holding  a winding-sheet.  They  have  very  expres- 
sive faces.  Two  appear  to  be  congratulating  one  another.  Two  are 
laughing,  while  their  bellies  are  split  open,  and  large  snake-like  worms 
issuing.  In  the  background  six  figures  are  rising,  or  walking  about. 

12.  ©uabeetmo  cabent  stelle. 

A level  green  plain,  disturbed  sky,  and  many  stars  falling  or  fallen. 
Three  men  and  two  women.  One  man  is  shielding  his  face  from  a falling 
star  with  his  hand,  another  is  running  away,  and  a woman  is  holding 
both  hands  to  her  face. 

13.  hereto  bee0  mortet9  bmetes  bt  eu  martin's  resttrgat. 

Three  men  and  one  woman  are  lying  flat  on  the  ground  ; others  are 
falling. 

14.  ©uattobeeta  arbeb*  eelu  Sc  terra  Sc  sttpftctes  terre  Sc  aePs. 

Flames  are  ascending  in  a great  mass  from  the  green  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  are  met  by  similar  flames  descending  from  the  blue  sky.  In 
the  foreground  several  small  clusters  of  flame  appear  among  the  grass. 

15.  ©uttabecta  fret  eelu  nabu  Sc  t9ra  naua  et  resurget  outs  Ft  ait 
bus  stc1  fulgur  ab  art  Sc  paret  t occtbe  See. 

In  the  middle,  Christ  seated  on  the  rainbow  in  red,  cope  over  other- 
wise unclothed  body  showing  five  wounds,  and  elevating  the  right  hand 
with  two  fingers  extended.  His  feet  rest  on  a dark-coloured  globe.  His 
hair  is  long,  and  He  has  a cruciferous  nimbus  with  a circle  of  jewels 
set  in  gold  all  round.  The  cross  of  the  nimbus  is  faintly  indicated  by 
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red  lines.  A lily  projects  from  His  head  on  His  right  side  ; and  a red 
sword  on  His  left.  Bowing  slightly  before  Him  on  His  right  is  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  with  white  veil  and  jewelled  nimbus.  On  His  left  kneels 
St.  John  the  Baptist  in  a camel’s  skin  (the  head  of  the  animal  shown), 
with  jewelled  nimbus,  and  his  hands  joined  palm  to  palm.  On  the  grass, 
in  front  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  on  a smaller  scale,  kneels  a canon  in 
black  cassock,  long  surplice,  and  grey  fur  almuce  with  black  tails  all 
round,  holding  a black  biretta  in  his  hand.  On  a label  in  front  of  him, 
as  if  issuing  from  his  clasped  hands,  Dum  veneris  iudicare  noli  me  con- 
dempnare.  At  his  feet,  a shield  bearing  a device  similar  to  a merchant’s 
mark. 

On  the  right  of  the  picture  is  a procession  of  the  blessed  of  both 
sexes,  represented  as  unclothed  figures,  with  their  backs  to  the  spectator, 
walking  into  realms  of  red  and  yellow  light. 

On  the  left,  lost  souls  are  being  forcibly  dragged  and  carried  by 
horrible  demons  into  hell’s  mouth,  represented  by  a fiery  cavern  in  a 
rock.  One  has  got  three  or  four  souls  in  a tub  or  pannier  on  his  back. 
Another  is  pitching  a naked  figure  from  the  rock,  on  the  top  of  the  rock 
is  one  blowing  a horn.  In  the  mid-foreground,  four  naked  figures  are 
rising,  two  on  the  right  (our  left)  happy,  looking  to  Christ  ; and  the 
pther  two  on  the  left  (our  right)  miserable.  A demon  is  dragging  one 
man  away,  while  another  is  weeping,  but  not  looking  to  Christ. 


Shield  bearing  Device  mentioned  above. 
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APPENDIX. 

LISTS  OF  THE  SIGNS  FROM  PERHAPS  700  B.C.  TO  c.  A.D.  1650. 

Joel,  c.  700  b.c. 

See  below,  under  Luke  and  Acts. 

2 Esdras  (Vulg.  4 Esdras)  v,  1-12. 

Date  unknown  ; probably  about  a.d.  ioo. 

Land  shall  be  wasted  suddenly. 

Sun  shall  shine  in  night,  and  moon  thrice  in  day. 

Blood  shall  drop  out  of  wood. 

Stone  shall  give  his  voice. 

He  shall  rule  whom  they  look  not  for. 

Fowls  shall  take  their  flight  together. 

Sea  of  Sodom  shall  cast  out  fish,  and  make  a noise  in  the  night. 
Confusion  in  many  places. 

Fire  oft  sent  out. 

Wild  beasts  change  places. 

Menstruous  women  bring  forth  monsters. 

Salt  waters  found  in  the  sweet. 

All  friends  shall  destroy  one  another. 

Wit  hide  itself  and  understanding  withdraw. 

One  nation  shall  ask  another,  Is  righteousness  gone  through  thee, 
and  it  shall  say,  No. 

Men  shall  hope,  but  nothing  obtain  ; shall  labour,  but  not  prosper. 

Ibid,  vi,  20-27. 

The  books  shall  be  opened  before  heaven,  all  beholding. 

Children  of  a year  old  shall  speak. 

Three  or  four  months’  children  shall  live  and  be  reared. 

Sown  places  shall  appear  unsown,  and  full  storehouses  be  found 
empty. 

Trumpets  shall  sound,  and  all  men  be  afraid. 

Friends  shall  fight  one  against  another. 

Earth  shall  stand  in  fear. 

Fountains  shall  not  run  for  three  hours. 

A remnant  shall  see  salvation  and  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  men  that  are  received  shall  see  it,  who  have  not  tasted  death. 
Hearts  shall  be  changed,  evil  put  out,  deceit  quenched,  faith  shall 
flourish,  corruption  be  overcome,  and  truth  be  declared. 

Book  of  Jubilees,  before  10  a.d., 

in  “A  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a Future  Life,”  Jowett  Lectures 
for  1898,  1899,  by  R.  H.  Charles,  D.D.,  p.  246. 

A detailed  description  of  Messianic  woes,  including  invasion  of  Palestine 
by  the  Gentiles.  But  on  the  whole  the  signs  are  quite  different  from 
those  in  Esdras  or  from  later  ones. 
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Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  60-100  a.d.,  in  Charles,  p.  275. 

Another  list,  including  earthquake,  fire,  famine,  and  destruction  of  the 
oppressors  of  Israel. 

St.  Luke  xxi,  11,  25-27,  Vulg. 

1st  century. 

Et  terraemotus  magni  erunt  per  loca,  et  pestilentiae,  et  fames,  terrores- 
que  de  caelo,  et  signa  magna  erunt. 

Et  erunt  signa  in  sole,  et  luna,  et  stellis,  et  in  terris  pressura  Gentium 
prae  confusione  sonitus  maris,  et  fluctuum  ; 

Arescentibus  liominibus  prae  timore,  et  expectatione,  quae  supervenient 
universo  orbi  ; nam  virtutes  caelorum  movebuntur  : 

Et  tunc  videbunt  filium  hominis  venientem  in  nube  cum  potestate 
magna,  et  maiestate. 

Marginal  references  to  Isaiah  xiii,  10  ; Ezekiel  xxxii,  7 ; Joel  ii,  10,  31 
et  iii,  15  ; Matthew  xxiv,  29  ; Marc,  xiii,  24. 

Acts  ii,  17,  19,  20. 

1st  century. 

Et  erit  in  novissimis  diebus  . . . dabo  prodigia  in  caelo  sursum,  et 
signa  in  terra  deorsum,  sanguinem,  et  ignem,  et  vaporem  fumi  : 

Sol  convertetur  in  tenebras,  et  luna  in  sanguinem,  antequam  veniat 
dies  Domini  magnus  et  manifestus. 

cf.  Joel  ii,  30,  31,  and  Gospels  as  above. 

Sibylline  Verses. 

Supposed  to  be  of  the  third  century.  Quoted  by  Eusebius  ( Constaniini 
Oratio,  Migne,  P.G.  20,  cols.  1287-1290),  c.  a.d.  339  ; by  St.  Augustine  (De 
Civitate  Dei  lib.  xviii,  cap.  xxiii  ; Migne,  P.L.  41,  col.  579,  and  in  his  Sermo 
contra  Jndceos,  ibid.  42,  cols.  1125-1128),  c.  a.d.  426;  by  Paulus  Diaconus 
(Migne,  P.L.  95,  col.  1474),  c.  a.d.  780.  In  the  Sarum  Breviary  of  1531 
(reprinted  at  Cambridge,  1882)  the  three  lections  in  the  second  nocturn  of  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  Advent  consist  of  long  extracts  from  St.  Augustine’s 
sermon  against  the  Jews.  The  last  lection  includes  the  Sibylline  verses, 
“ Judicii  signum  : tellus  sudore  madescet,  etc.”  In  a MS.  Sarum  Breviary 
in  Bishop  Cosin’s  Library  at  Durham,  V.  i,  3,  the  lections  are  the  same;  but 
in  1556  they  are  very  much  shorter,  and  do  not  include  the  verses.  In  York, 
Hereford,  and  pre-Pian  Roman,  the  lections  are  quite  different. 

The  English  version  here  given  is  from  “ Saint  Augustine  of  the  Citie  of 
God,  Englished  first  by  J.  H(ealy),”  2nd  ed.,  London,  1620,  p.  664. 

I n signe  of  Doomes-day  the  whole  earth  shall  sweate, 

E uer  to  reigne,  a King,  in  heauenly  seate, 

S hall  come  to  iudge  all  flesh.  The  faithfull,  and 
V nfaithfull  too,  before  this  God  shall  stand, 

S eeing  him  high  with  Saints  in  times  last  end. 

C orporeall  shall  he  sit,  and,  thence,  extend 
H is  doome  on  soules.  The  earth  shall  quite  lye  waste, 

R uin’d,  ore-grown e with  thornes  : and  men  shall  cast 
I dols  away,  and  treasure,  searching  fire 
S hall  burne  the  ground  ; and  thence  it  shall  inquire 
T lirougli  seas  and  skie,  and  breake  liels  blackest  gates. 
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S o shall  free  light  salute  the  blessed  states 
O f Saints  : the  guilty,  lasting  flames  shall  burne, 

N o act  so  hid,  but  then  to  light  shall  turne  : 

N or  brest  so  close,  but  God  shall  open  wide. 

E ach  where  shall  cries  be  heard,  and  noyse  beside 

O f gnashing  teeth.  The  Sunne  shall  from  the  skie 
F lye  forth  ; and  Starres  no  more  moue  orderly. 

G reat  Heauen  shall  be  dissolued,  the  Moone  depriu’d 

0 f all  her  light  : places  at  height  arriu’d, 

D eprest,  and  valleyes  raised  to  their  seate. 

T here  shall  be  nought  to  mortals  high  or  great, 

H ills  shall  lie  leuell  with  the  plaines  : the  Sea 
E ndure  no  burden  : and  the  Earth,  as  they, 

S hall  perish  cleft  with  lightening  : euery  Spring 
A nd  Riuer  burne.  The  fatall  Trumpe  shall  ring 

V nto  the  world,  from  heauen  a dismall  blast, 

1 ncluding  plagues  to  come  for  ill  deeds  past. 

O Id  Chaos,  through  the  cleft  masse,  shall  be  seene. 

V nto  this  Barre  shall  all  earth’s  kings  conuene  : 

R iuers  of  fire  and  brimstone  flowing  from  heau’n. 

It  will  be  seen  how  ingeniously  the  translator  has  preserved  the  acrostic 
character  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  versions. 

Here  we  have  a foreshadowing  of  the  medieval  lists. 

Talmud.  Date  unknown. 

Bartolocci,  Bibliotheca  Magna  Rabbinica,  1693,  Tom.  iv,  51. 

What  is  there  stated  is  in  substance  as  follows  : — 

Many  are  the  signs  preceding  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  from  the 
Talmud,  Sanhedrin,  cap.  Chelek,  p.  97,  near  the  beginning.  The  masters 
have  handed  down,  that  the  week  (of  years)  in  which  the  Son  of  David 
shall  come,  will  be  as  follows 

1st  year.  Amos  iv,  7,  will  be  fulfilled  (rain  sent  upon  one  city  and 
not  upon  another,  and  the  place  whereon  rain  fell  not  watered). 
2nd.  Half  famine  sent. 

3rd.  Great  famine  ; men,  women,  and  children  will  die,  and  men  of 
good  works.  The  law  will  be  handed  over  to  oblivion  by  him 
who  has  learned  it. 

4th.  Abundance  and  scarcity  ; moderate  provision. 

5th.  Great  abundance,  and  they  shall  drink  and  rejoice.  The  law 
shall  return  to  him  who  has  learned  it. 

6th.  Voices.  Gloss.  That  is,  reports  in  all  directions  of  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  or  that  a great  trumpet  shall  sound  for  battle 
between  the  peoples  of  the  Word  and  Israel. 

7th.  Wars.  In  the  end  of  the  week  (of  years)  shall  come  the  Son  of 
David. 

Bartolocci  says  that  the  above  is  also  in  another  Hebrew  work,  entitled 
Beth  Israel,  House  of  Israel. 
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Peter  Damian,  d.  1072. 

Migne,  P.L.  145,  col.  838. 

Quod  itaque  de  die  judicii  quaeris  et  Antichristo,  lege  librum  beati  Augustini 
De  civitate  Dei,  et  Expositionem  sancti  Hieronymi  in  Danielem  prophetam, 
Apocalypsim  quoque  cum  commentariis  suis  : in  quibus  utique  sufficientem 
tibi  notitiam  hujus  materiae  poteris  in  venire. 

I find  nothing  about  the  fifteen  signs  in  St.  Augustine  except  the  passage 
from  the  Sibyllines,  nothing  whatever  in  Jerome  on  Daniel,  nor  do  I know 
of  anything  in  commentaries  on  the  Apocalypse. 

Ibid.,  col.  840. 

Signs  preceding  the  day  of  judgment  according  to  St.  Jerome. 

We  neither  ascribe  the  weight  of  authority  to  these  words,  nor  do  we 
altogether  deny  our  faith  in  them  : — 

1.  All  seas  will  be  raised  15  cubits  above  the  mountains,  and  stand 

up  as  walls. 

2.  All  seas  will  sink  so  low  that  they  can  scarcely  be  seen  by  human  eyes. 

3.  All  seas  will  be  brought  back  to  their  original  state. 

4.  All  monsters  and  all  things  that  move  in  the  sea  waters  will  be 

gathered  together  on  the  surface,  as  it  were,  in  contention,  bellow- 
ing and  roaring  together  ; and  men  shall  not  know  what  they 
cry  or  what  they  think,  but  God  only  knows,  to  whom  all  things 
live,  by  His  office  of  sustaining  them.  These  four  are  signs  of 

the  sea,  and  the  three  following  are  signs  of  the  air,  and  of  the 

heavens. 

5.  All  the  fowls  of  the  air  will  be  collected  in  the  fields,  each 

kind  in  its  own  order  ; the  same  birds  will  be  holding  colloquy 
together  and  lamenting,  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  in  fear  of  the 
coming  of  the  Judge. 

6.  Rivers  of  fire  will  rise  from  the  setting  of  the  sun,  against  the 

face  of  the  firmament,  running  even  to  the  eastern  dawn. 

7.  Planets  and  fixed  stars  will  scatter  from  themselves  fiery  tails, 

as  of  comets,  on  the  world  and  its  inhabitants. 

8.  There  will  be  a great  earthquake,  so  that  neither  man  nor  beast 

can  stand,  but  all  be  cast  down  on  the  ground. 

9.  All  stones  both  small  and  great  will  be  split  into  four  parts, 

and  each  part  will  smite  against  another  part,  and  no  man 
will  know  that  sound,  but  God  alone. 

10.  All  trees  of  the  woods  and  herbaceous  plants  will  shed  a bloody 

dew. 

11.  All  mountains  and  hills  and  all  buildings  constructed  by  art 

of  man  will  be  turned  into  dust. 

12.  All  the  beasts  of  the  earth  will  come  from  the  woods  and  from  the 

mountains  to  the  fields,  roaring  and  bellowing,  and  neither  eating 
nor  drinking. 

13.  All  the  graves  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down  thereof 

will  lie  open,  the  dead  bodies  arising,  until  the  hour  of  judgment. 

14.  All  mankind  that  shall  be  found  will  swiftly  leave  the  dwellings 

and  places  in  which  they  shall  be,  not  understanding  nor 
speaking,  but  running  about  as  madmen. 
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15.  The  living  will  die,  that  they  may  rise  with  the  dead  that 
have  departed  long  before. 

Here  for  the  first  time  we  have  the  signs  reckoned  up  at  fifteen. 

P.  Comestor  {ob.  1198). 

Hist.  Scholastica,  Hist.  Evangelica,  cap.  241. 

Migne,  P.L. , vol.  cxcviii,  p.  1611. 

De  signis  quindecim  dierum  ante  judicium. 

Hieronimus  autem  in  annalibus  Hebreorum  invenit  signa  xv  dierum 
ante  diem  judicii,  sed  utrum  continui  futuri  sint  dies  illi,  an  interpolati, 
non  expressit. 

1.  The  sea  will  rise  40  cubits,  over  the  hills,  standing  as  a wall. 

2.  The  sea  will  sink  out  of  sight. 

3.  The  sea  monsters  will  roar  up  to  heaven. 

4.  The  sea  and  all  waters  will  burn. 

5.  Herbs  and  trees  will  sweat  blood. 

6.  Buildings  will  fall. 

7.  Rocks  will  collide. 

8.  There  will  be  a general  earthquake. 

9.  The  earth  will  be  made  plain. 

10.  Men  will  emerge  from  caverns,  and  will  go  about  as  madmen,  and 

not  be  able  to  speak  one  with  another. 

11.  The  bones  of  the  dead  will  rise  and  stand  over  their  graves. 

12.  The  stars  will  fall. 

13.  The  living  will  die  that  they  may  rise  with  the  dead. 

14.  Heaven  and  earth  will  burn. 

15.  There  will  be  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth,  and  all  will  rise.  And 

Jesus  added,  as  the  lightning  shall  be  from  the  east,  and  appear 
even  under  the  west,  so  shall  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be. 

Alanus  de  Insulis  {ob.  1203). 

Liber  Sententiarum.  Migne,  P.L.  210,  col.  229. 

Hieronymus,  in  Annalibus  Hebraeorum,  dicit  se  reperisse  signa  xv  dierum 
ante  judicium.  Sed  autem  utrum  continui  futuri  sint,  aut  interpolati,  non 
expressit. 

This  reads  as  if  meant  to  convey  that  Jerome  mentions  the  signs  in 
a book  of  his  own  called  Annates  Hebraeorum. 

The  signs  follow,  almost  verbatim , as  in  Comestor,  and  in  the  same 
order. 

Hugo  de  S.  Charo  {ob.  1263). 

Postilla  in  Lucam  xxi.  Paris,  1545.  Quinta  pars,  fol.  232. 

Hiero.  vero  dicit  se  invenisse  in  libris  Hebraeorum  quindecim  signa 
precedentia  diem  iudicii.  Vtrum  autem  dies  illi  quibus  fient  ilia  continui 
sint  futuri  an  interpolati,  non  exprimit. 

The  signs  then  follow  almost  verbatim  as  above,  but  on  the  14th  he 
adds,  “ id  est  superficies  aeris  et  terrae.” 

Vincent  of  Beauvais  {ob.  1264). 

Speculum  Histor.  Epilog,  ca.  cxi. 

Almost  verbatim  as  in  P.  Comestor. 
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Jacobus  de  Voragine  (ob.  1298). 

A urea  Legenda.  Legenda  i.  De  adventu  Domini. 

Hieronymus  autem  in  annalibus  Hebraeorum  invenit  xv  signa  prece- 
dents judicium.  Sed  utrum  continue  futura  sint  an  interpolatim  non 
expressit. 

Then  follow  the  signs  of  the  fifteen  days  almost  verbatim  as  in  P. 
Comestor,  but  with  additions  for  days  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  for  which 
see  Caxton’s  translation  below  (1483). 

Cursor  Mundi,  c.  1300. 

E.E.T.S.,  lines  22457  to  22710. 

Gret  signes  sal  vr  lauerd  make 
For  to  seeu  ])e  wic  his  wrak.1 
Als  it  is  tald  o Jeremi, 

Zorobabel,2  and  o Ysaii ; 

Als  Jerome  sais  |;at  man  wel  truus 
Sais  he  fand  in  pe  bok  o Juus 
Que|)er  bai  sal  hal  on  rau  bitide 
Or  enterwal  bituix  fam  bide, 
bat  undos  he  us  nour-quar 
|)of  he  was  mikel  clere  o lare. 

Then  follow  the  fifteen  signs  : — 

1.  Bloody  rain. 

2.  Stars  fall. 

3.  Moon  becomes  as  blood. 

4.  Sun  black  at  noon. 

5.  Dumb  animals  lift  their  heads  and  cry  for  mercy. 

6.  Earth  shall  become  level  and  quake,  towers  fall,  etc. 

7.  Trees  turn  crop  down  and  root  up. 

8.  Sea  shall  rise  all  things  to  drown. 

9.  Men  shall  cry  for  mercy,  as  St.  Austin  says. 

10.  Saints  and  angels  will  be  affrighted  ; heaven  will  part  asunder  ; 

fiends  will  walk  out  of  hell  and  would  gladly  get  back. 

11.  High  winds  will  blow  the  earth  out  of  its  place,  the  rainbow  will 

fall,  etc. 

12.  Heaven  shall  be  locked  up. 

13.  Stones  will  smite  together  and  break,  and  men  will  hide  under 

mountains. 

14.  Storms  of  hail,  snow,  and  thunder. 

15.  The  earth  will  burn  away  to  nought,  and  heaven  and  earth  be  made 

new.  Then  shall  be  heard  the  blast  of  beme  (trumpet),  and  the 
Judge  shall  come. 

It  will  be  seen  that  although  some  of  these  signs  are  the  same  as  in  the 
Damian  and  Comestor  lists,  yet  as  a series  they  are  quite  different.  I have 
not  found  any  earlier  authority  for  them. 

1 To  show  the  living  His  vengeance. 

2 A possible  reference  to  Zech.  iv,  7,  and  the  earth  being  made  plain  and  even. 
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Adam  Davie,  c.  1312. 

In  Warton,  English  Poetry,  1824,  vol.  ii,  p.  51,  from  MS.  Bodl.  Laud,  i,  74. 

“ His  Fifteen  Toknes  before  the  Day  of  Judgment,  are  taken  from  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.1 

The  first  signe  thar  ageins,  as  our  lord  hymselfe  sede, 

Hungere  schal  on  erthe  be,  trecherie,  and  falshede, 

Batteles,  and  littel  loue,  sekenesse  and  haterede, 

And  the  erthe  schal  quaken  that  vche  man  schal  ydrede  ; 

The  mone  schal  turn  to  blood,  the  sunne  to  derkhede,  etc.” 

Warton  gives  no  more  than  the  above  lines,  but  they  are  enough  to  show 
that  Davie’s  fifteen  tokens  are  quite  different  from  Damian's  and  Comestor’s. 

Unknown  Author,  c.  1330. 

From  a Homily  for  the  second  Sunday  in  Advent,  in  English  Metrical 
Homilies,  edited  by  Mr.  Small  from  a MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  in  Edinburgh,  here  taken  from  Morris  and  Skeat’s  Speci- 
mens, Part  ii,  83-85.  Also  in  Emerson’s  Middle  English  Reader,  151,  152. 

Bot  for  Crist  spekes  of  takeninge, 

That  tithand  of  this  dom  sal  bringe, 

For  thi  es  god  that  I you  telle 
Sum  thin  of  thir  takeninges  snelle  : 

Sain  Jerom  telles  that  fiften 
Ferli  takeninges  sal  be  sen 
Bifor  the  day  of  dom,  and  sal 
Ilkan  of  thaim  on  ser2  dai  fal. 

The  first  dai,  sal  al  the  se 
Boln  and  ris  and  heyer  be 
Than  any  fel  of  al  the  land, 

And  als  a felle  up  sal  it  stand  ; 

The  heyt  thar-of  sal  passe  the  felles 
Bi  sixty  fot,  als  Jerom  telles  ; 

And  als  mikel,  the  tother  day, 

Sal  it  sattel  and  wit  away. 

And  be  lauer  than  it  nou  esse. 

For  water  sal  it  haf  wel  lesse. 

The  thride  dai,  mersuine  and  qualle 
And  other  gret  fises  alle 
Sal  yel,  and  mak  sa  reuful  ber 
That  soru  sal  it  be  to  her. 

The  ferthe  day,  freis  water  and  se 
Sal  bren  als  fir  and  glouand  be. 

The  fifth  day,  sal  greses  and  tres 
Suet  blodi  deu,  that  grisli  bes. 

The  sexte  day,  sal  doun  falle 
Werdes  werks,  bath  tours  and  halle. 

The  seuend  day,  sal  stones  gret 
Togider  smit  and  bremly  bete. 

1 So  Warton.  There  is  evident  confusion  with  Jerome,  as  in  the  “ fifteen 
tokens”  of  1380-1400,  printed  below,  p.  331 

2 separate. 


VOL.  XXIII. 
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And  al  the  erthe,  the  achtande  day 
Sal  stir  and  quae  and  al  folc  flay. 

The  neynd  day,  the  fells  alle 
Be  mad  al  euin  wit  erthe  salle. 

The  tend  day,  sal  folc  up  crep, 

Als  wod  men,  of  pittes  dep. 

The  elleft  day,  sal  banes  rise 

And  stand  on  graues  thar  men  nou  lies. 

The  tuelft  day,  sal  sternes  falle. 

The  thretend  day,  sal  quek  men  dey  alle, 

Wit  other  ded  men  to  rise, 

And  com  wit  thaim  to  gret  asise. 

The  faurtend  day,  at  a schift 

Sal  bathe  brin,  bathe  erthe  and  lift. 

The  fifetende  day,  thai  bathe 
Sal  be  mad  newe  and  fair  ful  rathe  ; 

And  al  men  sal  vp  rise, 

And  cum  bifor  Crist  our  iustise. 

Rolle  of  Hampole. 

The  Pricke  of  Conscience,  c.  1340.  Edited  by  Morris  for  the  Philological 

Society,  1863. 

After  reciting  signs  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  by  Christ  and  in 
the  Old  Testament  by  Joel,  line  4738  : — 

Yhit  spekes  Je  holy  man  Saynt  Jerome 

Of  fiften  takens  Jat  sal  come 

Byfor  Cristes  commyng,  als  he  says, 

Je  whilk  sail  falle  in  xv  days  ; 

Bot  whether  any  other  days  sail  falle 
Bytwen  Ja  days,  or  Jai  sal  alle 
Contynuely  falle,  day  aftir  day, 

Saynt  Jerom  says,  he  can  noght  say  ; 

And  yhit  for  certayn  approves  noght  he 
Jat  Ja  fiften  days  of  takens  sal  be, 

Bot  he  reherces  ])a  takens  fiftene 
Als  he  Jam  fand,  and  writen  had  sene 
In  som  bokes  of  Je  Ebriens1 
Jat  Ja  xv  days  contens. 

Bot  Saynt  Jerome  shewes  noght  ne  telles, 

Jat  he  Jam  fand  writen  ourwhar  elles, 

Bot  in  Je  Hebriens1  bokes  he  Jam  fande 
And  reherces  Jam,  als  he  saw  Jam  stande, 
like  day  aftir  other  even, 

Als  yhe  may  here  me  now  neven. 

Then  follow  the  signs  : — 

1.  The  sea  shall  rise  40  cubits. 

2.  The  sea  shall  fall  very  low. 

3.  The  sea  shall  become  as  before. 

1 So  in  the  printed  text,  for  Ebrieus,  and  Hebrieus. 
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4.  The  fishes  shall  come  together  and  make  hideous  roaring. 

5.  The  sea  and  all  waters  shall  burn. 

6.  A bloody  dew  on  grass  and  trees. 

7.  Buildings  shall  fall. 

8.  Rocks  and  stones  shall  hurtle  together. 

9.  A great  earthdin  shall  be. 

10.  Earth  shall  be  made  plain  and  even. 

11.  Men  shall  come  out  of  holes  and  caves  and  wend  about  as  mad  men 

and  not  be  able  to  converse. 

12.  All  the  stars  and  signs  shall  fall  from  heaven. 

13.  Dead  men’s  bones  shall  be  set  together  and  stand  on  their  graves 

14.  All  that  live  shall  die  in  order  to  rise  again. 

15.  All  the  world  shall  burn  on  every  side. 

jms  tels  Jerom  Jer  takens  fiftene 
Als  he  in  pe  bokes  of  Ebriens1  had  sene 
Bot  for  alle  J?a  takens  Jat  men  sal  se, 

Yhit  sal  na  man  certayn  be 
What  tyme  Crist  sal  come  til  ]>e  dome 
Swa  sodanly  he  sal  doun  come. 

York  Window,  c.  1350. 

1.  Sea  rises. 

2.  Sea  sinks  low. 

3.  Sea  as  before. 

4.  Fishes  roar. 

5.  Sea  and  waters  burn. 

6.  Trees  shed  yellow  drops. 

7.  Houses  and  castles,  etc.,  must  fall. 

8.  Rocks  and  stones  shall  strike  (or  burn  ?)  together. 

9.  General  earthquake. 

10.  Earth  made  plain  and  even. 

11.  Men  come  out  of  holes. 

12.  Bones  shall  be  set  together. 

13.  Stars  shall  fall. 

14.  All  that  live  shall  die. 

15.  The  world  shall  burn  on  every  side. 

Unknown  Author. 

From  Adam  Davy’s  Five  Dreams,  and  poems  by  other  writers,  edited  by 
Furnivall  for  the  E.E.T.S.,  1878,  p.  92.  (1380-1400.) 

[Laud  MS.  622,  leaf  70,  back,  col.  2.] 
fhftene  toknes.  Jeremie.2 

Seint  Jeremie2  tellep  in  his  book  ; of  xv  tokenyng 
pat  god  wil  a5eins  domesdai ; here  on  erj?e  bring  : 
pe  first  day  pe  cee  schal  arise  ; and  as  a wal  stonde, 

Wei  he^er  by  xl  feet ; f>an  any  hil  in  pis  londe. 

pat  ojer  dai,  it  schal  so  lowe  aligt ; j>at  unnej^e  men  schal  it  se 

Alle  [)e  fissches  J;e  prid  day  ; abouen  ];e  water  schull  be. 


1 So  in  the  MS. 


2 Read  “ Jerome.” 
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& so  reuly  a cri  3iuen  ; pat  all  men  schullen  haue  fere  ; 
pe  fierce  day,  water  schal  brenne  ; as  peR  it  coles  were  ; 

()e  vte  day,  schal  euerych  tre  ; blede  dropes  of  blood  ; 

|)e  vjte  day,  schall  castels  & houses  fall ; all  tat  euer  stood  ; 
pe  vijte  day,  stones  schull  fRtt  ; pe  viij  pe  erj>e  quake  ; 
pe  ixe  day,  all  hilles  spreden  abrod  ; & al  J)e  werld  euen  make  ; 
te  x day  men  schul  renne  aboute  ; as  f>ai  wode  were, 

As  wilde  bestes  holes  to  seche  ; to  hide  hem  in  for  fere, 
te  xj  day,  bones  of  ded  men  ; arisen  schull  & vprRt  stonde  ; 
te  xij  dai,  as  eR  it  steren  weren  ; fram  heuen  to  pe  londe  ; 
pe  xiij  dai,  vche  quik  ping  schal  dye  ; pe  xiiij  fire  alRt, 

And  brenne  al  pe  middelerd  ; so  crist  it  wil  dRt ; 

pe  xv  dai,  schollen  iiij  Aungels  comen  ; a iiij  half  mydlerde, 

& blowen  porouj-out  al  pe  werlde  ; pat  vche  man  schal  be  aferd  ; 
ffor  in  pilk  age  he  schal  arise  ; pat  god  was  inne  ded, 

Of  litel  more  pan  xxxtl  wyntren  ; as  ich  3011  habbe  ised. 

Wip  pilk  body  pat  he  had  here  ; he  ne  schal  so  litel  misse 
As  pe  lest  her  of  his  body  ; I sigge  you  I wisse. 

Then  follows  a description  of  Christ’s  coming,  and  the  Doom. 

The  last  four  lines  in  the  above  extract  are  explained  by  lines  182,  183  in 
Quindecim  Signa,  c.  1450,  E.E.T.S.,  with  Hymns  to  the  Virgin,  etc.,  1867,  p.  123. 

Euery  man  of  xxxu  wynter  olde, 

All  schall  com  pe  dome  to  be-holde  ; 

and  still  further  by  lines  4983  to  4990  in  Hampole’s  Pricke  of  Conscience, 
ed.  Morris,  1863,  p.  135  : — 

pan  sal  alle  ryse  in  pe  same  eld  pan 
pat  God  had  fully  here  als  man  .... 
pan  was  he  of  threty  yhere  elde,  and  twa, 

And  of  three  monethes  par-with  alswa  ; 

In  pat  elde  alle  sal  ryse  at  the  last 
When  pai  here  pe  grete  bemes1  blast. 

Pseudo  Bede,  c.  1450  ? 

Bedae  Collectanea,  Opp.  Tom.  iii,  494  ; ed.  Colon,  1612. 

De  quindecim  signis. 

Quindecim  signa  quindecim  dierum  ante  diem  iudicij,  inuenit  Hieronymus 
in  annalibus  Hebraeorum.  Prima  die  eriget  se  mare  in  altum  quadraginta 
cubitis,  super  altitudines  montium,  et  erit  quasi  murus,  et  omnes  similiter. 
Secunda  die  descendent  vsque  ad  ima,  ita  vt  summitas  eorum  vix  conspici 
possit.  Tertia  die  ervnt  in  aequalitate,  sicut  ab  exordio.  Quarta  die  pisces 
& omnes  beluae  marinae  & congregabuntur  super  aquas,  & dabunt  voces  et 
gemitus,  quarum  significationem  nemo  scit  nisi  Deus.  Quinta  die  ardebunt 
ipsae  aquae  ab  ortu  suo  vsque  ad  occasum.  Sexta  die  omnes  herbae,  et  arbores 
sanguineum  rorem  dabunt.  Septima  die  omnia  aedificia  destruentur.  Octaua 
die  debellabunt  petrae  adinuicem,  & vnaquaeque  in  tres  partes  se  diuidet,  & 
vnaquaeque  pars  collidet  aduersus  alteram.  Nona  die  erit  terraemotus,  qualis 
non  fuit  ab  initio  mundi.  Decima  die  omnes  colles  & valles  in  planiciem 
conuertentur,  & erit  aequalitas  terrae.  Vndecima  die  homines  exibunt  de 


1 Trumpet’s. 
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cauernis  suis  & current  quasi  amentes,  nec  poterit  alter  respondere  alteri. 
Duodecima  die  cadent  stellae  & signa  de  ccelo.  Decirna  tertia  die  congrega- 
buntur  ossa  defunctorum,  & exurgent  vsque  ad  sepulchrum.  Decima  quarta 
die  omnes  liomines  morientur,  vt  simul  resurgant  cum  mortuis.  Decima 
quinta  die  ardebit  terra  vsque  ad  inferni  nouissima,  & post  erit  dies  iudicij. 

Unknown  Author. 

Quindecim  Signa  ante  diem  Judicii,  c.  1450,  E.E.T.S.,  1867  ; Hymns  to 
the  Virgin,  etc.,  and  other  religious  poems,  pp.  118-125. 

Here  the  signs  are  described  at  great  length,  but  in  substance  are  in 
accordance  with  Cursor  Mundi,  not  with  the  Damian  type. 

xv  tokenys  telle  I may 

That  shal  come  before  doomys  day. 

As  it  is  seyde  yn  the  prophecye 
In  the  book  of  Jeremye.1 

1.  Rain  shall  fall,  bitter  as  any  gall,  and  red  as  any  blood. 

2.  Stars  shall  fall. 

3.  Sun  shall  turn  black  as  any  pitch. 

4.  All  on  earth  shall  turn  to  red  blood  and  flee  to  the  sea  for  dread, 

and  the  moon  shall  fall. 

5.  Beasts  shall  hold  up  their  heads  to  heaven,  and  men  cry  for  mercy, 

“ Thys  telly th  the  prophecy 
In  )>e  booke  of  jeremye.”1 

6.  Trees  shall  turn  crop  downward  and  children  shall  die. 

7.  Church  and  castle  all  shall  to-breke,  and  the  earth  be  made  level. 

8.  A day  of  dread  in  which  the  sea  shall  rise,  and  be  driven  into  the 

welkin  by  the  wind,  all  living  creatures  will  wish  to  be  hidden 
under  the  earth. 

9.  As  prophecy  telleth,  all  things  on  earth  shall  speak  with  the  voice  of 

man  and  bemoan  themselves. 

10.  The  -x-  day  ys  day  of  welaway.  As  gregory  sayth,  and  Jeromy,1 

Angels  shall  kneel  before  God,  Peter  and  his  fellows  dare  not 
speak  a word  for  dread,  devils  shall  come  out  of  hell  and  cry  to 
be  allowed  to  return  to  heaven. 

11.  Great  storms  shall  rage,  stones  shall  smite  together,  the  rainbow 

shall  be  all  awry,  a grimly  sight  to  see,  and  the  devils  shall  run 
back  to  hell. 

12.  On  this  dreadful  day  angels  shall  fall  at  God's  feet  for  mercy  on 

mankind. 

13.  No  one  can  tell  half  the  sorrow, 

“ For  all  the  stonys  grett  and  smale 
Thatt  byth  in  erthe  withoutyn  tale, 

AH  they  schalle  to-gedyr  drynge, 

And  euerychon  to  of>er  dynge  ; 

They  schall  ryse  & grynd  so 
Thatt  )je  fyr  fro  hem  schalle  go  ; 

They  schall  bren  also  bryth 
As  ]>e  fyr  of  J>e  dondyr  lyth.”2 

1See  page  331,  note  2. 

2 This  passage  is  quoted  as  perhaps  explaining  the  York  inscription,  No.  8. 
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14.  Strong  fire  shall  burn  up  everything  from  morn  till  eve. 

15.  The  Day  of  Doom  fully  described  in  ninety-two  lines,  most  valuable 

in  connection  with  representations  of  the  Doom. 

Legenda  Aurea,  c.  1250  (1483). 

The  Golden  Legende.  Translated  from  Jac.  de  Voragine,  and  finished  by 
William  Caxton  20  Nov.,  1483.  Fine  copy  in  the  possession  of  J.  Meade 
Falkner,  Esq.,  Durham  (1915).  Folio  ij,  col.  2,  a.  ij. 

N(ow)1  we  haue  that  saynt  Jherome  sheweth  (to)  vs  | in  ]P  yerly  historyes 
of  thebrews  (the)  signes  & tokenes  | the  whiche  shal  co(me)  byfore  the  Juge- 
met  | but  he  declareth  (not)  yf  they  shal  shewe  contynuelly  | or  (yf)  ther 
shal  be  space  bytwene  them  | The  first  signe  is  that  the  see  shal  aryse  fyfte2 
cubytes  aboue  Je  heyght  of  ]>e  mdtaynes  | in  beyng  in  his  place  as  a wall  | The 
ij  day  the  see  shal  descede  so  lowe  that  vnnethe  it  shal  be  seen  j The  thirds 
signe  | the  grete  fysshes  as  whales  & other  shal  appiere  a boue  the  water  | & 
shal  crye  vnto  the  heue  | Ands  gods  only  shal  vnderstonde  their  crye  | 
The  fourth  signe  shal  be  that  the  see  ands  water  shal  brenne  | The  fyfte  signe 
that  the  trees  ands  herbes  shal  gyue  dewe  of  bloods  ands  in  the  v day  diuerse 
clerkys  afferme  | J1  all  the  byrdes  of  thayer  shal  asseble  in  a felde  | euerych 
kynde  by  them  self  & shal  not  ete  ne  drynke  | but  shall  abyde  the  comyng 
of  the  Juge  in  grete  feer  | The  vj  signe  the  edefices  & byldyngig  shal  falle  doun 
| & in  this  vj  day  thondres  & tempestis  ful  of  fyre  shall  growe  in  the  west 
where  the  sonne  goth  doun  | ayenst  the  firmamet  in  rennyngs  to  the  eest  | The 
vij  signe  the  stones  shal  smyte  & hurtle  to  gydre  | & shal  cleue  in  foure  parties  | 
& eche  partye  shal  smyte  other  ne  none  shal  vnderstande  ne  here  the  sowne  | 
but  gods  only  I The  eyght  signe  shal  be  the  moeuyng  & general  tremblyng  of 
therthe  | whiche  shal  be  so  grete  as  it  is  saids  that  noman  ne  beste  shal  not 
mow  stdde  theron  | but  falle  to  the  grounds  I the  ix.  signe  | Alle  the  erthe 
shal  be  eue  & playn.  Ands  all  the  montaygnes  ands  valeyes  shall  be  brought 
in  to  pouldre  & be  all  lyke  | The  tenth  day  the  me  shal  yssue  out  of  the  caues  | 
& shal  goo  by  the  wayes  & feldes  | as  men  alyeneds  & out  of  their  witte  | And^ 
shal  not  conne  speke  one  to  another  | Te  xj  day  the  bones  of  dede  men  shal 
yssue  out  of  their  beryels  & places  & shal  holds  theym  vpon  their  sepulcres  | & 
fro  the  sonne  rysyngs  vnto  it  goo  doun  (t)he  sepulcres  shal  be  open  to  thende 
that  the  deede  bodyes  may  all  yssue  | The  xij.  signe  all  the  sterres  shal  fall 
fro  the  heue  (&)  shal  sprede  out  Rayes  of  fyre  | & thene  (gre)te  quantyte  shal 
growe  | In  this  xij.  (da)ye  it  is  saids  that  alle  the  beestes  shal  (co)me  to  the 
felde  howlyng  | & shal  not  ete  (ne)  drynke  | The  xiij.  signe  alle  lyuyngs  (s)al 
deye  | to  thede  that  they  sholds  aryse  (w)ith  the  dede  bodyes  The  xiiij. 
day  | the  he(u)en  & therthe  shal  breiie  The  xv.  day  shal  (be)  a new  heue  j & 
new  erthe  | & all  thing  & all  dede  me  shal  aryse. 

SlGNA  QuiNDECIM,  C.  I5OO. 

Printed  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  one  (A  iv)  blank.  No  place,  date,  or 
paging.  Signatures,  Air  to  B iv,  v.  Cologne?  After  1500.  Utrecht 
Archiep.  Museum,  No.  50  ; B.M.,  31 66n.  Copinger,  *14731  ; B.M.,  Catalogue 
of  Fifteenth  Century  Boohs,  Part  i,  p.  305. 

1 The  letters  in  parentheses  are  want-  2 The  Latin  ed.  of  Nurnberg,  1496, 
ing  in  the  copy  used,  the  leaf  being  says  xl  cubit’, 

slightly  torn  away  at  the  edge. 
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Begins  as  above,  p.  313.  Then  title  continues,  De  Vita  Sacerdotali  et 
Virginali. 

Sig.  A 1 v.  Septem  abscowdita  dei. 

A 2 r.  Me  de  est  vt  dicaw  signorww  nuwc  feritatew. 

Vt  referuwt  sawcti  moises1  ddixque  prophetae. 

Then  follow  Signum  Primum  and  the  rest,  each  described  in  from  four 
to  nineteen  hexameters.  Stripped  of  their  verbiage,  they  are  to  the 
following  effect  : — 

1.  Bloody  rain,  the  whole  world  red  with  blood.  Unborn  infants 

will  cry  to  the  Creator  with  horrible  voices  that  they  may 
not  be  born  in  such  a time,  but  rather  be  annihilated. 

2.  Stars  will  fall  from  heaven  as  lightning,  but  will  be  turned  to 

blackness. 

3.  The  sun  will  be  dark  at  noon  as  if  obscured  by  smoke,  and  no 

one  will  see  for  the  great  darkness. 

4.  The  moon  will  be  turned  into  blood  and  sink  in  the  depths  of 

the  sea. 

5.  Dumb  animals  will  cry  for  mercy  according  to  their  ability,  with 

their  faces  turned  to  heaven  as  if  they  would  say  miserere 
but  will  not  be  able,  and  will  seek  to  flee  into  caverns. 

6.  Valleys  and  hills  will  be  made  plain  by  an  earthquake,  unwonted 

peace  will  be  turned  into  war ; towers,  houses,  and  temples 
will  all  fall,  and  what  then  shall  gathered  treasure  profit  ? 

7.  Every  tree  will  be  reversed  and  have  its  top  in  the  earth  and 

its  root  in  the  air  and  be  broken  across  the  trunk  with  great 
noise. 

* 

8.  The  sea  will  drown  all  the  world,  and  will  lift  up  its  produce 

as  to  heaven  ; the  fishes  astonished  will  flee  to  the  earth  , 
then  the  sea  and  rivers  will  return  to  their  place,  ut  carmen 
dicit  moisi.1 

9.  The  rivers  will  cry  with  human  voice  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  saying 

What  shall  we  do  ? Whither  shall  we  flee  ? So  testifies  the 
blessed  Augustine. 

10.  Heaven  and  earth  will  be  laid  open,  cleft  asunder ; earth  will 

cry  for  pain,  and  the  Lord  will  display  to  all  the  opened 

heavens.  The  heavenly  hosts  will  tremble,  the  demon  with 
his  hosts  will  come  forth  roaring  from  the  depth,  and  all 
will  cry  unto  the  Lord  for  mercy  and  deliverance  from  the 
fires  of  hell,  acknowledging  Him  to  be  Lord  over  all.  Paulus 
hieronymus  (etc.,  as  on  p.  313). 

11.  Great  storms  and  tempests;  earth  will  give  up  her  dead,  at 

the  word  of  the  Lord  the  demon  will  go  back  to  hell,  and 
there  will  be  a great  calm. 

12.  The  power  of  God  will  join  together  the  scattered  webs  ; Michael, 

Gabriel,  and  Raphael  will  stand  before  God,  and  all  the 

heavenly  host  will  call  on  God  for  mercy  not  to  destroy  their 
legions,  6,666  in  number. 

13.  Stone  will  dash  against  stone  as  if  in  fight,  and  no  tongue  can 

tell  nor  heart  conceive  the  misery  of  the  world  and  the  labour 

1 The  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  Canticum  Moysi,  Exodus  xv,  1-19,  sung  every 

Thursday  at  Lauds. 
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of  the  stones,  which  when  broken  would  come  to  a stop  under 
the  earth,  but  they  rush  to  the  surface,  and  in  and  out. 

14.  Lightnings  and  tempests,  clouds  and  hail,  storms  at  sea,  all  things 

thrown  down,  the  air  darkened,  and  with  all  these  tempests 
together  the  seas  will  pierce  the  clouds. 

15.  The  last  day  will  be  dark  and  very  sad.  The  earth  will  burn, 

sea,  sky,  and  lakes  all  will  perish.  Seas,  rivers,  and  springs 
will  dry  up  with  the  heat  of  fire ; all  things  in  the  world 
will  return  to  nothing.  The  Lord  will  again  renew  the  earth, 
and  He  so  recreating  the  air,  both  elements  will  remain. 

Epilogus  Predictorum. 

Summary  in  five  lines. 

Vita  Sacerdotalis. 

About  four  pages. 

Regula  Uirginitatis. 

About  a page. 

Notabilia. 

About  three  pages. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Signa  in  this  little  printed  book  are  quite 
different  from  any  other  set  that  I have  met  with.  And  they  are  not 
attributed  to  St.  Jerome  alone,  but  also  to  Moses  and  other  prophets, 
and  to  Paul  and  Gregory. 

Oberwesel  Triptych,  1504. 

1.  Sea  rises  40  cubits. 

2.  Sea  sinks  almost  out  of  sight. 

3.  Sea  monsters  roar. 

4.  Sea  burns. 

5.  Herbs  and  trees  shed  bloody  dew. 

6.  Buildings  fall. 

7.  Rocks  strike  together. 

8.  General  earthquake. 

9.  Earth  levelled. 

10.  Men  go  out  of  holes  as  madmen  and  cannot  talk. 

11.  Bones  rise  and  stand  over  graves. 

12.  Stars  fall. 

13.  Living  die  to  rise  with  dead. 

14.  Heaven  and  earth  burn. 

15.  New  heaven  and  new  earth,  and  all  shall  rise,  as  saith  the  Lord, 

As  the  lightning  from  the  east,  etc. 

Sir  David  Lyndesay  (1554). 

Poems.  The  Monarche,  E.E.T.S.,  1866.  5312-5325. 

So,  be  this  compt,  it  may  be  kend, 

The  warld  is  drawand  neir  ane  end  ; 

For  legionis  ar  cum,  but  doute, 

Off  Antechristis,  wer  thay  soucht  out ; 

And  mony  tokins  dois  appeir, 

As  efter,  schortlye,  thow  sail  heir, 
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Quhow  that  Sanct  Jherome  doith  indyte, 

That  he  hes  red,  in  Hebrew  wryte, 

Off  fyftene  signis  in  speciall, 

Affore  that  Iugement  Generali. 

Off  sum  of  thame  I tak  no  cure, 

Quhilk  I fynd  nocht  in  the  scripture. 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  signs  that  he  does  find  in  Scripture.  He  was 
the  poet  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  and  mentions  the  fifteen  signs  attributed 
to  St.  Jerome  only  to  reject  them. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  ( c . 1634-1667). 

In  Sermon,  entitled  : Doomsday  Book  ; or  Christ’s  Advent  to  Judgment  ; 

Works,  Heber’s  edition,  1839,  vol.  v,  p.  13. 

The  sea  (they  say)  shall  rise  fifteen  cubits  above  the  highest  mountains, 
and  thence  descend  into  hollowness  and  a prodigious  drought ; and  when  they 
are  reduced  again  to  their  usual  proportions,  ther  all  the  beasts  and  creeping 
things,  the  monsters  and  the  usual  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  shall  be  gathered 
together,  and  make  fearful  noises  to  distract  mankind  ; the  birds  shall  mourn 
and  change  their  songs  into  threnes  and  sad  accents  ; rivers  of  fire  shall  rise 
from  the  east  to  west,  and  the  stars  shall  be  rent  into  threads  of  light,  and 
scatter  like  the  beards  of  comets  ; then  shall  be  fearful  earthquakes,  and  the 
rocks  shall  rend  in  pieces,  the  trees  shall  distil  blood,  and  the  mountains  and 
fairest  structures  shall  return  unto  their  primitive  dust ; the  wild  beasts  shall 
leave  their  dens,  and  come  into  the  companies  of  men,  so  that  you  shall  hardly 
tell  how  to  call  them,  herds  of  men,  or  congregations  of  beasts  ; then  shall  the 
graves  open  and  give  up  their  dead,  and  those  which  are  alive  in  nature  and 
dead  in  fear  shall  be  forced  from  the  rocks  whither  they  went  to  hide  them,  and 
from  caverns  of  the  earth,  where  they  would  fain  have  been  concealed  ; because 
their  retirements  are  dismantled,  and  their  rocks  are  broken  into  wider  rup- 
tures, and  admit  a strange  light  into  their  secret  bowels  ; and  the  men  being 
forced  abroad  into  the  theatre  of  mighty  horrors,  shall  run  up  and  down  dis- 
tracted and  at  their  wits’  end  ; and  then  some  shall  die,  and  some  shall  be 
changed,  and  by  this  time  the  elect  shall  be  gathered  together  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  Christ  shall  come  along  with  them  to  judgment. 

These  signs,  although  the  Jewish  doctors  reckon  them  by  order  and  a 
method,  concerning  which  they  had  no  other  revelation  (that  appears)  nor 
sufficiently  credible  tradition,  yet  for  the  main  parts  of  the  things  themselves, 
the  Holy  Scripture  records  Christ’s  own  words  (then  follow  references  to  the 
New  Testament  and  to  the  Psalms). 


SOME  CURIOUS  CYMRO-CELTIC  PEACE -NAMES. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  KERR  SMITH. 


There  has  been  displayed  recently  a tendency  to  regard 
with  good-natured  incredulity  any  attempt  to  elucidate  history 
or  to  assist  archaeology  by  the  examination  of  place  - names. 
Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  for  instance,  in  a delightfully  humorous 
introduction  to  Canon  Isaac  Taylor’s  book  on  Words  and  Places, 
while  applauding  the  ingenuity  of  that  and  of  his  other  work, 
Names  and  their  Histories,  does  not  hesitate  to  suggest  that 
“ a later  and  yet  more  cautious  scholar  may  even  class  these 
works  as  fiction.”  He  quotes  Dr.  Bradley  as  saying  that 
“ almost  everything  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  is  worth- 
less ” ; and  ridicules  the  methods  of  those  whom  he  designates 
the  ‘ old  style  antiquaries  ’ with  the  help  of  a writer  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  who  parodied  them  by  pretending  to  derive 
Lambeth  from  the  Mongolian  word  “ lama,”  meaning  “ chief 
priest,”  and  the  Semitic  “ Beth  ” “ a house  ” — " the  chief 
priest’s  house  ” or  “ the  archbishop’s  palace.”  This  is  all  very 
good  fun  ; and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  has  been 
displayed  by  some  speculative  writers  a disposition  to  accept 
incautiously  plausible  derivations  for  the  names  of  persons  and 
places  which  a competent  etymologist  would  at  once  perceive 
to  be  untenable.1  It  would  be  a pity,  however,  if  legitimate 
criticism  of  the  occasional  absurdities  of  incautious  writers  were 
allowed  to  discourage  this  branch  of  archaeological  study  alto- 
gether. Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  every  place-name 


1 A common  fault  of  incautious 
etymologists  is  failing  to  take  into 
account  historical,  geographical,  and 
topographical  probabilities  as  well  as 
etymological  possibilities ; as  e.g.  the 
attributing  of  a Gaelic  or  Erse  derivation 
to  words  in  common  use  in  districts 
never  subjected  to  Gaelic  or  Erse  in- 
fluence.  Professor  Skeat,  for  instance, 
in  his  Etymological  Dictionary  gives  the 
Erse  cueirt  an  apple- tree,  with  the  added 
English  suffix  -ling,  as  the  origin  of  the 
word  ‘ Codling,''  the  name  of  a well- 
known  variety  of  apples.  His  deriva- 
tion is  an  obvious  guess,  and  results 


in  a clumsy  and  unconvincing  hybrid 
at  best.  One  would  have  thought  that 
the  occurrence  of  the  name  as  an  English 
surname,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  designation  not  of  the  species,  still 
less  of  the  tree,  but  merely  of  one  particu- 
lar kind  of  the  numerous  varieties  of 
the  fruit,  would  have  sufficed  to  have  put 
him  on  his  guard.  Bardsley,  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Surnames,  gives  the  correct 
and  exceedingly  interesting  derivation 
of  the  word  in  both  its  applications. 
He  traces  it  through  its  various  spellings, 
Codlin,  Codling,  Quodling,  and  Querdling, 
Querdyling,  back  to  Cceur  de  Lion. 
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in  every  country  in  the  world  has  its  origin  in  some  interesting 
fact,  feature,  person,  or  incident.  It  need  not  follow  that 
because  some  writers  have  been  rash  therefore  all  inquiry  is  to 
be  taboo.  Nor  should  it  be  taken  too  easily  for  granted  that 
there  is  a prima  facie  presumption  that  anyone  who  proposes 
a note  on  this  subject  is  probably  going  to  set  down  something 
for  which  he  can  offer  no  better  support  than  plausible  and 
specious  guessing.  There  is  such  a thing  as  cumulative  testi- 
mony. And  when  evidence  is  furnished  by  a multitude  of 

instances  all  pointing  steadily  in  the  same  direction,  and  all 
supported  by  what  we  may  learn  of  the  history,  and  can  see 
for  ourselves  of  the  existing  physical  features  of  the  place-forts, 
entrenchments,  tumuli,  and  so  forth — a reasonable  conclusion 
based  on  such  aggregation  of  testimony  acquires  at  least  a 
respectable  title  to  consideration.  I am  going  to  offer  such 
testimony  directly  about  place  - names  partly  or  wholly  com- 
pounded of  Cymro-Celtic  vocables  ; and  I have  ventured  to 

write  these  few  words  by  way  of  preface  because  a correspondent 
in  the  Yorkshire  Post,  in  a recent  discussion  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  prefix  “ cat  ” in  certain  Yorkshire  place-names,  claimed 
to  have  in  his  possession  a letter  written  by  the  late  Professor 
Skeat,  in  which  he  characterised  derivations  from  this  old  Celtic 
word  for  “ war  ” as  “ a piece  of  antiquarian  humbug.”  It 

seems  to  me  almost  incredible  that  the  compiler  of  an  etymologi- 

cal dictionary  should  have  committed  himself  in  writing  to  such 
an  incautious  observation.  It  would  be  unfair  to  him,  without 
knowledge  of  the  context,  to  urge  that  it  is  enough  to  make 
one  look  with  suspicion  upon  etymology  exploited  in  such  trucu- 
lent temper.  Homer,  it  is  said,  nods  occasionally  ; and  I sup- 
pose it  must  be  conceded  that  etymological  experts  are  liable 
to  occasional  fallibility. 

In  modern  Cymric  “ cad  ” is  the  word  for  “ war  ” ; as 
“ cadu  ” means  “ to  fight.”  The  word  is  used  in  all  sorts  of 
combinations — “ cadben  ” “ a captain,”  “ cadbwll  ” “ an  ambus- 
cade,” “ cadowyd  ” “ generalship,”  “ cadbyd  ” “ the  peril  of 

war,”  “ cadgordd  ” “ a troop  of  soldiers,”  " cadfarch  ” “ a war 
horse,”  and  so  on.  The  root  appears  in  other  words  of  allied 
signification,  as  e.g.  “cader”  “a  fortress,”  “cadr"  “strong” 
“ mighty,”  “ cadwr  ” “ a warrior.”  Now  Zeuss  in  his  Celtic 
Grammar  says  that  it  is  a grand  sign  of  age  when  what  the 
grammarians  call  the  “ destitutio  tenuium  ” has  not  yet  taken 
place  ; when  the  sharp  consonants  have  not  yet  been  changed 
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into  flat,  as  e.g.  p into  b,  t into  d — when,  for  instance,  map 
has  not  yet  become  mab,  coet  coed,  ocet  oged,  and  so  forth. 
The  older  Cymric  form  of  this  class  of  words  we  are  now  dealing 
with  therefore  would  be  Cat , Cater,  Catr,  Catws,  etc.  In  ancient 
British  History  we  not  infrequently  find  the  place  where  a 
notable  battle  was  fought,  or  which  was  fortified  as  a military 
post  or  position,  distinguished  by  this  prefix.  Nennius,  for 
instance,  in  enumerating  the  various  battles  in  which  King 
Arthur  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself,  tells  us  that  one 
took  place  “ in  the  wood  Celidon,  which  the  Britons  call  Cat 
Coed  Celidon  ” ; and  another  “ in  the  Mountain  Bregouin, 
which  we  call  Cat  Bregion  ” ; and  at  the  end  of  his  history, 
in  mentioning  the  strife  between  Guitolinus  and  Ambrosius, 
he  gives  the  place  as  “ Gwoloppin,  that  is  Cat  Gwoloph.”  In 
modern  place-names  it  generally  occurs  in  localities  where  there 
is  evidence  to  show  either  that  a fight  took  place,  or  that 
they  were  occupied  and  defended  as  military  positions.  So 
impressed  was  I with  this  fact,  that  in  writing  on  one  occasion 
to  my  friend  the  Vicar  of  Stanwick,  where,  as  everyone  knows, 
there  is  one  of  the  most  striking  systems  of  forts  and  entrench- 
ments in  Britain,  I told  him  that  I should  have  expected  to 
find  some  lingering  traces  of  the  word  in  local  use  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  He  wrote  back  at  once  to  say  that  my 
expectation  was  justified,  there  was  a Cat  Wood  in  the  entrenched 
area  close  to  Forcett  Vicarage. 

The  most  striking  modern  examples  of  the  persistence  of 
this  prefix  are  the  numerous  places  which  are  called  Cat  Babble- 
ton.  No  fewer  than  five  of  these  were  brought  to  light  in  an 
interesting  correspondence  which  took  place  about  two  years 
ago  in  the  Yorkshire  Post.  These  are  : — 

1.  A farmstead  on  the  Wolds,  south-west  of  Filey,  between 

Ganton  and  Foxholes. 

2.  A field  on  the  Ribstone  Estate,  not  far  from  Cattal  and 

near  to  the  old  road  running  south  from  Boroughbridge 

to  Wetherby. 

3.  A place  near  to  Yoke  fleet  on  the  north  side  of  the  Humber. 

4.  A farm  at  Osgodby  about  two  miles  east  of  Selby  and  a 

little  to  the  south  of  Skipwith  Common. 

5.  A hamlet  on  the  summit  of  Kirkstall  Hill  on  the  Leeds 

and  Bradford  old  road  not  far  from  Bramley  and 

Farsley. 
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The  first  of  these  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  an  en- 
trenched position,  of  which  there  are  extensive  remains.  The 
second  is  on  the  north-eastern  borderland  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
Elmet,  close  to  a military  road,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
Cattol.  The  third  is  close  to  the  spot  where  invading  fleets 
sailing  up  the  Humber  were  evidently  accustomed  to  land  ; 
Swinefleet  (Sweyn’s  anchorage)  and  Adlingfleet  (the  iEtheling’s 
anchorage),  for  instance,  are  close  to  the  same  spot.  The  fourth 
is  a little  to  the  south  of  Skipwith  Common,  on  which  may  still 
be  seen  a number  of  tumuli  covering,  probably  the  remains  of 
warriors  slain  in  battle.  The  fifth  is  close  to  Leeds  on  the 
southern  borderland  of  Elmet,  and  may  very  well  have  been 
an  outpost  of  the  Britons,  and  designed  to  protect  their  frontier 
from  raids  from  the  adjacent  Loegria.  The  places  are  all  widely 
distant  from  each  other  ; no  two  of  them  have  ever  been  in 
the  same  ownership ; nor  is  there  anything  to  indicate  such 
intercommunication  as  would  account  for  a passing  round,  so 
to  speak,  of  this  curious  bit  of  nomenclature.  Whatever  its 
meaning,  it  must  have  originated  independently  in  each  spot. 
The  exact  similarity  of  the  modern  spelling  in  each  case  plainly 
points  to  the  fact  that  phonetically  the  name  has  not  travelled 
far  from  its  original.  The  further  fact  that  all  the  places  are 
centres  of  military  interest  suggests  that  in  all  cases  the  prefix 
" Cat  ” is  the  Celtic  word  for  “ war  ” ; and  this  indicates  a 
probability  that  the  remainder  of  the  combination  is  also  Celtic. 
The  last  syllable,  “ ton,”  is  probably  the  Cymric  “ dun  ” trans- 
literated, as  is  so  often  the  case,  into  the  more  familiar  Saxon 
terminal.  For  the  middle  part  of  the  compound  word  we  must 
seek  a Cymric  vocable  which  should,  if  our  surmise  is  correct, 
fulfil  two  conditions  : (i)  It  should  have  a military  signification  ; 
(2)  It  should  phonetically  bear  the  closest  possible  resemblance 
to  Babble.  There  happens  to  be  one  which  exactly  fulfils 
both  these  conditions.  It  is  the  Cymric  word  “ pabel  ” (subject 
by  ordinary  Celtic  habit  of  transmutation  to  be  changed  into 
“ babel  ”)  meaning  a “ military  pavilion.”  In  Cat  Pabel  Dun 
(or  Cad  Babel  Dun),  “ the  fort  of  the  war  pavilion,”  we  almost 
certainly  have  the  origin  of  this  curious  specimen  of  Celtic 
nomenclature,  which  has  survived  in  very  nearly  its  original 
form  and  sound  the  lapse  of  1,500  years.1 

1 The  word  Pabel  (or  in  transmuted  of  the  British  Bards  as  a common  designa- 
form  Babel ) is  not  merely  modern  Welsh.  tion  of  the  tent  or  pavilion  of  the  military 
It  is  found  in  the  literature  of  the  oldest  leader.  In  Aneurin’s  Poem,  for  exam- 
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I cannot  undertake  to  give  a complete  list  of  places  in  York- 
shire where  the  prefix  “ Cat  ” is  the  old  Cymric  word  for  “ war’’; 
but  I will  indicate  some  which  in  my  opinion  (pace  Professor 
Skeat)  probably  have  a similar  origin.  These  are  Cat  Foss, 
Catwick  (close  to  Cat  Foss),  Cat  Nab,  Catton  (probably  originally 
Cat  Dun — Domesday  has  C attune),  Catrigg,  Catterick  (Domesday 
gives  Catrik),  Cat  Hole,  Cat  Rake  (a  possible  corruption  of 
Catrik),  and  Catterton  near  Tadcaster  (probably  from  the  allied 
word  “Catr”  and  “dun”).  No  doubt  there  are  others;  but 
I do  not  wish  to  include  any  of  doubtful  origin.  Some  may  owe 
their  derivation  to  the  wild  or  domestic  cat,  some  are  probably 
a later  corruption  of  coet  (modern  Welsh  coed),  a wood.  All 
those  cited  above  are  in  Yorkshire  ; but  the  list  could  be  con- 
siderably extended  if  instances  were  adduced  from  other  counties. 

Another  interesting  Celtic  military  survival  is  the  place- 
name  “ maiden,”  which  is  also  invariably  found  in  connection 
with  earthworks  of  a certain  type.  It  is  mostly  associated  with 
the  words  ” castle  ” and  “ bower  ” — the  latter  obviously  sug- 
gested by  the  corrupt  Saxon  spelling  ; but  it  is  also  used  to 
denominate  localities  and  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  the  “ castle  ” 
or  ” bower/’  as,  for  example,  “ Maiden  Ghyll,”  “ Maiden  Wood,” 
“ Maiden  Cottage,”  “ Riggmaden,”  “ The  Maiden  Way,”  and 
so  forth.  The  best  known  and  most  considerable  of  these 
Maiden  Castles  is  the  one  two  miles  south-west  of  Dorchester. 
Another  similar  in  type  but  very  much  smaller  is  delineated 
on  the  ordnance  survey  of  Fifeshire  as  close  to  Kennoway. 
Another  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Wear  about  half  a mile 
east  of  Durham  ; and  there  is  a Maiden  Bower  about  a mile 
from  the  same  city  on  its  western  side.  There  is  an  ancient 
British  fort  at  the  back  of  Soulby  Fell  north-west  of  Ullswater, 
which  is  still  known  locally  as  Maiden  Castle.  And  there  is 
the  extensive  earthwork  close  to  Dunstable  known  as  the  Maiden 
Bower.  Others  similarly  named  and  of  similar  construction 
might  be  instanced  from  other  parts  of  Britain  ; but  there  is 
no  need  to  go  so  far  afield.  We  have  sufficient  instances  of 
the  occurrence  of  this  place-name  in  our  own  county  to  render 
the  subject  attractive  to  Yorkshire  archaeologists.  One  of  the 

pie,  known  as  the  “ Gododin,”  in  Stanza  one  man  in  a hundred  none  came  before 
68,  we  have  these  lines  : — the  pavilion  of  Madawc  when  (the 

“ Neus  adrawd  Gododin  gwedy  lludet  fugitives)  returned.” 

Rac  pebyll  Madawc  pan  atcoryet  We  have  in  these  lines  an  almost 

Namen  un  gwr  o gant  ene  delhet.”  certain  reference  to  one  of  these  very 
“ The  Gododin  verily  tells  how  after  the  pavilions  which  gave  the  name  now  in 
toil  (or  perhaps  slaughter)  that  except  iocal  use  to  the  Cat-Pabel-Dun. 
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most  interesting  of  these  is  the  Maiden  Castle  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Swale  not  far  from  Reeth,  which  is  found  in  connection 
with  quite  a formidable  system  of  entrenchments.  The  Roman 
fort  at  the  Yorkshire  end  of  the  Maiden  Way  not  far  from  the 
Rey  Cross  is  designated  as  Maiden  Castle.  And  there  is  a very 
interesting  specimen  of  this  type  of  earthwork  in  Maiden  Bower 
close  to  Topcliff.  and  about  4!  miles  south-west  of  Thirsk. 
Instances  of  the  name  still  lingering  in  use  locally  to  denominate 
spots  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  earthworks  are  to  be  found 
in  Maiden  Cottage , marked  on  Bacon’s  map  of  Yorkshire  as  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  Cat  Pabel  Dun,  near  Ganton  ; and 
part  of  the  entrenchment  at  Stanwick  is  still  known  as  Maiden 
Wood.  “ It  runs,”  writes  the  Vicar  of  Stanwick,  “ from  the 
citadel  near  St.  John’s  Church  to  the  Cat  Wood  near  Forcett 
Vicarage.”  It  will  be  noted  that,  as  was  the  case  with  Cat 
Babbleton,  these  place-names  occur  in  districts  widely  apart, 
having  no  possible  connection  with  each  other  ; and  that  the 
names  (whether  the  modern  spelling  be  accepted  or  rejected) 
give  a word  at  any  rate  phonetically  the  same  in  each  place. 
The  derivation  therefore  must  be  sought  in  a word  or  words 
which  should  have  some  relation  to  their  military  situation ; 
and  which  (as  in  the  former  case)  should  bear  close  resemblance 
to  the  modem  pronunciation.  It  would  be  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  if  in  all  these  cases  the  modem  place-name  were  a wide 
variant  from  the  original ; and  if  in  every  instance  the  variation 
had  strayed  in  identically  the  same  direction.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  need  to  seek  derivations  with  the  assistance  of  miracle. 
The  derivation  is  simple.  It  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
Celtic  “ ma,”  meaning  “ place,”  “ spot,”  or  “ site  ” ; and  “ Y 
Dun,”  “ the  fort  ” — Ma-Y-Dun,1  “ place  of  the  fort.”  Those 
who  have  even  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  Welsh  will 
know  that  the  transmuting  habit  for  the  sake  of  ease  in  articula- 
tion, rapidity  of  pronunciation,  or  euphony,  which  is  common  to 
all  the  Celtic  dialects,  would  necessitate  the  lightening  of  the 
broad  “ a ” in  Ma  when  prefixed  to  Y Dun  in  a combination 
Ma-Y-Dun,  and  result  in  a name  which  would  bear  a very  close 
phonetic  resemblance  to  the  Saxon  word  Maiden.  The  later 
English  extensions  into  Maiden  Castle  or  Maiden  Bower  (as  the 


1 In  modem  Welsh  the  prefixing  of  the 
definite  article  Y to  a feminine  noun 
would  have  the  effect  of  transmuting  the 
initial  consonant.  Dun  would  become 
y Ddun  (i.e.  d transmuted  into  dh).  The 


phonetic  change,  however,  (even  suppos- 
ing the  rule  to  hold  good  in  old  Cymric) 
would  not  be  so  great  as  to  invalidate 
the  suggestion  of  the  note. 
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case  may  be)  are,  in  the  one  instance  an  intelligent,  and  in  the 
other  an  unintelligent  local  gloss  on  the  original.  A grosser 
instance  of  similar  unintelligent  glossing  is  seen  in  one  or  two 
cases  in  which  Ma-Y-Dun  has  been  extended  into  Maiden  Pap 
or  Maiden  Paps.  It  is  curious  also  to  note  how  sometimes  a 
pseudo-tradition  has  been  invented  to  account  for  the  Maiden. 
The  very  obvious  fort  at  the  back  of  Soulby  Fell,  near  Pooley 
Bridge,  known  locally  as  Maiden  Castle,  is,  for  example,  actually 
set  down  in  the  guide  to  Ullswater  as  being  possibly  the  re- 
mains of  a convent  of  Benedictine  nuns. 

I have  not  referred  in  these  notes  to  all  the  Maiden  Castles 
of  which  I have  information.  I have  only  ventured  to  set  down 
those  which  I have  been  able  to  verify  either  by  personal  in- 
spection or  by  reference  to  the  large  scale  maps  of  the  ordnance 
survey.  I am  anxious,  if  possible,  to  make  a complete  list  of 
ancient  Cymric  forts  so  denominated  ; and  should  be  grateful 
for  any  assistance  which  fellow-members  can  supply.  The  name 
will,  as  I have  pointed  out,  often  be  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Ancient  British  earthworks  in  use  to  locate  a ravine 
or  a wood,  etc.,  in  juxtaposition  with  them,  even  after  it  has 
been  lost  or  forgotten  as  an  ancient  designation  of  the  fort 
itself.  This,  of  course,  equally  applies  to  the  word  Cat.  There 
are  plenty  of  instances  where  the  derivation  can  be  traced  to 
the  obvious  English  meaning  of  the  words  as  now  spelt.  I need 
scarcely  say  I do  not  wish  to  be  troubled  with  these. 


SOME  OLD  WEST  RIDING  MILESTONES. 

By  JOHN  J.  BRIGG,  M,A. 

[' Continued  from  Vol.  xxii,  p.  39.] 

In  vol.  xxii  of  this  Journal  I noted  about  three  dozen  in- 
stances of  milestones  with  the  distances  inscribed  in  the  old 
" customary  mile  ” measure.  By  the  kindness  of  friends,  I am 
able  to  add  the  following  : — 

(37)  Stone  opposite  Low  Gill  Station  (Westmorland),  on  the  old 
road  from  Howgill  to  Tebay — 

Orton  7 Miles  ....  [7  statute  miles] 

Sedbergh  2 Miles  ....  [4  ,,  ] 

(W.  Anderton  Brigg.) 

(38)  Stone  at  the  end  of  the  lane  leading  from  the  Sedbergh- 
Garsdale  Road,  about  one  mile  from  Sedbergh — 

Kirkby  Lonsdale 

eighte  ....  [About  10  statute  miles] 

MILES 

Another  face  obliterated.  (J.J-B.) 

(39)  Mr.  E.  W.  Crossley  sends  me  : — 

Stone  at  the  corner  of  Norland  Churchyard — 


Sowerby 

2 

Miles 

....  [2  statute  miles] 

Elland 

2 

y y 

....  [3 

] 

Ripponden 

0 

y y 

....  [3 

] 

Halifax 

2 

>y 

• • • • [3 

„ nearly] 

(40)  Also  a stone  on  the  road  leading  from  Brighouse  and  Rastrick 
to  the  Junction  and  at  a point  where  Crossland  Road  branches 
off,  close  to  Haigh  House  Farm,  where  Haigh  Cross  stands.  The 
pointer  on  the  stone  has  been  reversed  so  as  not  to  deceive  travellers — 
To  Milsbridge  2 Ms  ....  [3  statute  miles] 

To  Hallifax  ? 111  altered  to  4 [4  ,,  ] 

To  [B]righouse  111  Ms  . . . . [4  ,,  ] 

To  Marsden  5 Ms  ....  [6  ,,  ] 

Am  Mallin(son)  Surveyo(r)  1755. 

In  the  same  district  Sir  Geo.  Armytage  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing, which,  being  apparently  statute  measure,  are  interesting  as 
showing  how  the  customary  and  statute  measures  were  in  use 
at  the  same  time  : — 


VOL.  XXIII. 
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Clifton. — Junction  of  Clifton  Road  with  Brighouse-Leeds  Road — 

J.A. 

To  Barnsley  20  miles.  J.W.  To  Leeds  11  miles.  To  Elland  4 miles. 

1787 

Wyke. — Stone  built  into  an  old  house  at  the  corner  of  a road — 


Brad 

John 

Hallifax 

ford 

Hanson 

Road 

Road 

William 

4 Miles 

4 Miles 

Rush 

worth 

overs 

ars  of  th  highwai 
es  1733 

Leeds 
Road 
9 Miles 


(41)  Rudding  Road,  near  Harrogate — 

Knaresborough  2 Miles  .... 

Spofforth  2 ,,  .... 

Harrogate  1 ,,  .... 

Leeds  9 ,,  .... 

From  Mr.  Fredk.  Jenkinson,  Harrogate,  who  thinks  the  stone 
is  nearly  in  situ. 


[ 3 statute  miles] 
[3  „ ] 

[2  ..  ] 

[14  ..  ] 


(42)  Stone  at  the  junction  of  lane  from  Padside  Hall  with 
the  Blubberhouses-Greenhow  Hill  Road — 

To  Pateley  4 M ....  [5  statute  miles] 

(J-J-B.) 

(43)  Stone  at  the  junction  of  Penny  Pot  Lane  with  the 
Norwood  Edge  Road  from  Otley  to  Pateley  Bridge — 


To  Otley 

6 .... 

[7  statute 

miles] 

To  Pateley 

6 .... 

[9 

] 

Bridge 

To  Harogate 

5 • • • • 

[7 

] 

(44)  Stone  at  Wescoe  Hill,  where  the  lane  from  Castley  joins 
the  Otley-Harrogate  Road — 


The 

The 

3rd  side  defaced. 

Road  to 

Road 

? adford 

To  Otley 

? Miles 

? Miles 

1743 

The  Road 
to  Knares 

brough 

5 miles 

[9  statute  miles] 

SOME  OLD  WEST  RIDING  MILESTONES. 
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(45)  Stone  in  Long  Preston  Vicarage  garden,  removed  probably 
from  a point  on  the  old  Settle  Road — 

To 

Skipton 

7 Ms  The  distance  from  Settle  to  Skipton  is 
To  about  16  statute  miles. 

Settle  3 

Ms.  (J.J.B.) 

Mr.  Bernard  Body,  of  Harrogate,  has  sent  me  three  instances 
of  old  stones  in  the  Ripley-Greenhow  Hill  Road,  viz.: — 

One  at  point  marked  734  on  1 in.  map. 

One  three-quarters  of  a mile  east  of  this. 

One  half  a mile  east  again. 

Also  at  Adel  and  at  Eccup. 

They  all  seem  to  be  statute  measure. 

(46)  Near  Skipton,  at  the  fork  of  the  Bolton  and  Embsay 


Roads — 

to 

to 

The  second  inscription  seems 

Paitley 

Knars 

to  be  in  a different  script. 

Bridge 

burgh 

The  modern  guide-post  stand- 

M. 

16  M. 

ing  over  the  old  stone  gives  : 

?5 

To  Knaresbro  24  miles. 

There  is  an  old  stone  in  Mr.  BeachalFs  garden  just  below 
Settle  Station  ("  Settle  3 m ”).  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
late  Mr.  John  Ingleby,  of  Clapham,  but  he  told  me  he  did  not 
know  where  it  came  from,  but  that  it  was  “ probably  given  to 
Charles  Ingleby  when  Major  in  Lord  Ribblesdale's  Craven  Legion 
before  1815.” 

(47)  A stone  near  Rainscar  on  the  mountain-road  from  Settle 
to  Halton  Gill,  where  the  road  to  Arncliffe  leaves  it — 

To 

SETTLE 

5 Ms  ....  [6£  statute  miles] 

To 

L,  (?  L altered  to  B)  TOM  (?  Bolton-in-Wensleydale.) 

(Figure  defaced)  Ms  (J.J.B.) 

(48)  In  the  beautiful  Hodder  valley  at  Dunsop  Bridge  there 
is  a stone  where  the  road  to  the  Trough  of  Bowland  begins. 
The  stone  is  tall  and  slender,  with  a pyramidal  top,  inscribed  : 
“TG  1739.”  All  the  lettering  is  very  well  cut,  and  the  stone 
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is  surmounted  by  a modern  iron  signpost,  from  which  I have 
taken  the  statute  miles — 


To 

To 

To 

To 

CLIT 

LANK 

HORN 

SLAD 

HERO 

STER 

BY  10 

BVRN 

7 Ms 

11  Ms 

Ms 

M 3 

[11  stat.  miles] 

[15  stat.  miles] 

[No  modern  direc- 
tion, as  the  road  is 

[5  stat.  miles] 

now  over -grown 
with  heather.  Dis- 
tance 13  miles.] 

(J-J-B.) 

(49)  In  Haworth,  built  in 

as  part  of  a stile 

behind  Hail 

Green  Chapel — 

To 

To 

HEPTON 

? 

C * OL  Third  face  built  up. 

STALL 

NE 

5 M [7  statute  miles] 

- M 

(J-J-B.) 

(50)  Cycling  down  the  hill  from  Bretton  West  to  Crigglestone 
Station,  near  Wakefield,  I saw  the  stone  that  completes  my  half- 
century  acting  as  a field  gate-post.  It  is  very  well  cut — 
South-west  side  : 12  m 

Rotheram  ....  [16  statute  miles] 

South-east  side  : Wakefield 

4 m — [5  „ ] 

1738 

North-west  side  : Huddersfield 

7 m [10  ,,  ] 

(J-J.B.) 


(51)  Removed  from  Brogden  Lane  End  (on  the  Elslack-Rib- 
chester  Roman  way),  Barnoldswick — 

To 

Settel  Ms  8 ....  [12  statute  miles] 

Coin  >>  4 ....  [5^  >>  ] 


}> 


] 


Skipton  ,,  6 ....  [8 

Clitherow  ,,  6 . . . . [ 9 ,,  ] 

(J-J-B.) 

I shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  notes  of  any  other  old  mile- 
stones that  my  readers  may  come  across. 


THE  GENTRY  OF  YORKSHIRE  AT  THE  TIME 

OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 


By  J.  W.  CLAY,  F.S.A. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  counties  in  England  in  which  the 
landed  gentry  took  greater  part  in  the  conflict  between  King 
Charles  the  First  and  his  Parliament  than  was  the  case  in 
Yorkshire. 

During  nearly  two  years,  from  October,  1642,  till  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor,  there  was  a continued  series  of  fights,  in 
which  perhaps  the  West  Riding  suffered  the  most. 

The  gentry  were  completely  divided,  taking  opposite  sides  ; 
often  brothers  and  brothers-in-law,  fathers  and  sons,  cousins, 
and  other  relations  being  opposed  to  each  other.  For 
example,  in  the  Fairfax  family  Sir  George  Wentworth,  a 
great  Royalist,  was  brother-in-law  of  Ferdinando,  the  1st  Lord 
Fairfax,  and  Lord  Belasyse  fought  against  his  cousin,  the  2nd 
Lord  Fairfax,  at  Selby ; the  Saviles  were  generally  Royalists, 
but  Sir  John  of  Lupset  defended  Howley  Hall  for  the  Parlia- 
ment ; the  Constable  and  Strickland  families  were  divided ; 
Stephen  Hutchinson  of  Wykeham  cut  off  his  son  for  being  a 
Royalist  ; Sir  Richard  Mauleverer  was  son  of  Sir  Thomas  the 
Regicide  ; Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  originally  a Parliamentarian, 
changed  sides,  although  his  brother,  Sir  Henry,  remained  stead- 
fast, and  is  said  to  have  besieged  Sir  Hugh  at  Scarborough. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list,  the  greater  part  of 
the  gentry  took  the  King’s  side,  but  those  who  followed  the 
Parliament  were  very  strong  and  active,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  persistence  of  the  Fairfaxes  the  result  of  the  war,  at 
least  in  Yorkshire,  would  have  been  very  different.  At  one 
time  nearly  the  whole  of  Yorkshire,  except  Hull,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Royalists.  The  assistance  of  the  Scottish  army 
with  that  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  together  with  Prince 
Rupert’s  recklessness  at  Marston  Moor,  completely  changed  the 
state  of  affairs.  After  that  battle  the  Royalists  got  completely 
disheartened,  and  no  further  open  fights  ensued. 

There  were,  however,  some  castles  which  stood  out,  but  they 
were  gradually  surrendered,  Pontefract  giving  the  most  trouble. 
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The  Royalists  had  now  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could, 
so  they  were  obliged  to  compound  for  their  estates,  and  were 
heavily  fined,  and  often  completely  ruined.  An  account  of  the 
compositions  from  the  papers  in  the  Record  Office  has  been 
printed  in  the  Record  Series,  volumes  xv,  xviii,  xx. 

When  it  was  determined  to  bring  King  Charles  to  trial,  the 
following  Yorkshiremen  were  selected  to  act  as  judges  : — 


Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax. 
General  John  Lambert. 
Colonel  Robert  Overton. 
Francis  Lascelles. 
Godfrey  Bos  vile. 

James  Chaloner. 

Sir  Richard  Darley. 
Thomas  Lister. 


John  Anlaby. 

Sir  John  Danvers. 

Sir  Thomas  Mauleverer. 
Sir  William  Constable. 
Sir  John  Bourchier. 
John  Alured. 

Thomas  Chaloner. 


The  first  eight  never  attended  any  meeting.  John  Anlaby 
only  once  was  there.  Sir  John  Danvers,  Sir  Thomas  Mauleverer, 
Sir  William  Constable,  Sir  John  Bourchier,  John  Alured,  Thomas 
Chaloner  were  present  at  the  sentence,  and  signed  the  warrant 
for  the  execution. 

At  the  Restoration,  when  an  Act  of  Oblivion  was  passed, 
the  above  six  regicides  were  excepted  and  attainted,  but  in 
the  meantime  Sir  John  Danvers,  Sir  Thomas  Mauleverer,  Sir 
William  Constable,  Sir  John  Bourchier,  John  Alured  had  died. 
Thomas  Chaloner  fled  abroad,  where  he  died,  so  it  may  be  said 
that  no  Yorkshireman  was  executed  for  his  share  in  the  King’s 
execution. 

ROYALISTS. 

ANNE,  Philip,  Esq.,  of  Frickley  and  Burghwallis  (son  of 
George  Anne  of  the  same  place  and  Margaret  Fenton).  In  the 
defence  of  Pontefract  Castle.  Died  1647.  Mar.  Ellen,  dau.  and 
coheir  of  Hugh  Sherburn  of  Esholt. 

ANNE,  Michael,  Esq.,  of  Frickley  and  Burghwallis,  eldest 
son  of  the  above  Philip  Anne.  In  the  defence  of  Pontefract 
Castle.  Compounded  (with  his  father’s  estate)  26  May,  1652 
(vol.  iii,1  166).  Will  20  March,  1709-10.  Mar.  Eleanor,  dau.  of 
Robert  Stapleton  of  Templehurst ; 2ly,  Frances  dau.  of  Sir  Francis 
Fortescue. 

APPLE  YARD,  Sir  Matthew,  Knt.,  of  Burstwick  Garth  ; 


1 These  references  are  to  the  Yorkshire  Composition  Papers,  printed  by  the 
Record  Series  in  volumes  xv,  xviii,  xx. 
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knighted  by  Charles  I,  and  made  Governor  of  Leicester.  M.P. 
Hedon  1661.  Died  20  Feb.,  1669-70. 

ARMYTAGE,  Sir  Francis,  Bart.,  of  Kirklees  (son  of  John 
Armytage  of  the  same  place  and  Winifred  Knight).  A Royalist. 
Created  a Baronet  15  Dec.,  1641.  Died  v.p.;  bur.  in  York 
Minster  12  June,  1644.  Mar.  Katherine,  dau.  of  Christopher 
Danby,  Esq.,  of  Farnley. 

ARMYTAGE,  Gregory,  of  Nether  Shitlington  (son  of  John 
Armytage  of  Kirklees  and  Emma  Gregory).  A Royalist.  Com- 
pounded 1 April,  1646  ; fined  £400  (vol.  i,  168).  Bur.  28  March, 
1653,  at  Thornhill.  Mar.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  John  Savile,  Esq., 
of  Netherton. 

ARMYTAGE,  William,  of  Topcliffe  (son  of  the  above  Gregory 
Armytage).  In  arms  against  the  Parliament.  Compounded  and 
fined  £450  (vol.  ii,  45).  Bur.  14  March,  1652-3,  at  Thornhill.  Mar. 
Grace,  dau.  of  Robert  Rockley,  Esq.,  of  Rockley. 

AUSTWICK,  Thomas,  of  Pontefract  (son  of  Alan  Austwick 
and  Mary  Corker).  Mayor  of  Pontefract  1621  and  1640.  One 
of  the  volunteer  defenders  in  the  garrison  of  Pontefract  Castle  ; 
surrendered  July,  1645.  Compounded  27  March,  1647  (vol.  iii, 
101).  Bapt.  Pontefract  15  March,  1587-8  ; bur.  there  March, 
1648-9.  Mar.  Sarah,  dau.  of  Edward  Morehouse  of  Simondley, 
co.  Derby. 

AUSTWICK,  Alan,  son  of  the  above  Thomas.  “ Lieutenant 
of  horse  in  the  service  of  King  Charles  the  First,  and  one  of 
the  persons  excepted  for  life  upon  the  render  of  Pontefract 
Castle,  21  Martij,  1648  ” (Dugdale).  Died  unm.;  bur.  at  Stan- 
don,  Herts. 

AYSCOUGH,  Allan,  Esq.,  of  Skewsby,  par.  of  Dalby  (son 
of  Christopher  Ayscough  of  Richmond  and  Ellen  Akrigg).  A 
compounder  22  June,  1651  (vol.  iii,  84).  Will  22  Jan.,  1672-3. 
Mar.  Anne,  dau.  of  Thomas  Brathwayt. 

AYSCOUGH,  James,  of  Middleton,  eldest  son  of  the  above 
Allan.  Compounded  and  fined  £319  13s.  4 d. 

AYSCOUGH,  Francis,  younger  son  of  the  above  Allan. 
Lieut,  of  horse.  Executor  of  his  father. 

BATT,  John,  Esq.,  of  Oakwell  Hall,  near  Birstall  (son  of 
Robert  Batt  and  Elizabeth  Parry).  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Captain,  and  at  the  battle  of  Adwalton  (Dugdale)  ; rendered 
himself  to  Lord  Fairfax  August,  1644.  Compounded  24  March, 
1646,  and  fined  1648,  £364  (vol.  ii,  192).  Mar.  Martha,  dau.  of 
Thomas  Mallory,  Dean  of  Chester. 
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BATTIE,  Francis  (son  of  John  Battie  of  Warmsworth  and 
Mary,  dau.  of  John  Pierpont  of  Wadworth).  “ Lieutenant  in 
Sir  John  Reresby’s  regiment  of  horse  ” (see  Dugdale’s  Visitation) . 
Killed  in  a duel  29  Sept.,  1682.  Mar.  Martha,  dau.  of  Michael 
Fawkes  of  Farnley. 

BEAUMONT,  Sir  Thomas,  Knt.,  of  Whitley  Beaumont  (son 
of  Richard  Beaumont  and  Anna  Kay).  A Sergeant-Major  in 
Sir  William  Savile’s  regiment.  Governor  of  Sheffield  Castle, 
which  he  delivered  up  July,  1644.  Bapt.  at  Mirfield  26  Jan., 
1605  ; bur.  at  Kirkheaton  3 June,  1668.  Compounded  9 April, 

1646,  and  fined  £700  (vol.  i,  147).  Mar.  1st,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Gregory  Armytage  of  Netherton,  Hartshead  6 Sept.,  1629  ; 2ly, 
Maria,  dau.  of  George  Burdet  of  Denby. 

BELAS YSE,  Sir  Thomas,  2d  Bart.,  1st  Baron  Fauconberg, 
created  25  May,  1627  ; 1st  Viscount  Fauconberg,  created  31  Jan., 
1642-3  ; of  Newburgh  (son  of  Sir  Henry  Belasyse  and  Ursula, 
dau.  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  of  Denton).  A great  Royalist  ; 
at  Marston  Moor,  and  fled  abroad  with  the  Earl  of  Newcastle. 
Born  1577,  and  died  24  April,  1653,  being  buried  at  Coxwold. 
Compounded,  and  fined  £5,995,  reduced  to  £5,012  (vol.  ii,  167). 
Mar.  Barbara,  dau.  of  Sir  Henry  Cholmley  of  Roxby. 

BELASYSE,  Henry,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  above  Lord. 
M.P.  Yorkshire  1627.  In  the  garrison  at  Newark.  Compounded 

1647,  kis  fine  being  £3,429.  Died  20  May,  1647.  Mar.  Grace, 
dau.  of  Sir  Thomas  Barton. 

BELASYSE,  John,  Lord  Belasyse  of  Worlaby,  created  22  Jan., 
1644-5  (2d  son  of  1st  Lord  Fauconberg)  (see  above).  M.P. 
Thirsk  1640 ; disabled.  Raised  six  regiments  ; at  Edgehill, 
Newbury,  and  Naseby.  Lieutenant-General.  Governor  of  York 
(see  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.).  At  the  Restoration  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
the  East  Riding.  Died  10  Sept.,  1689  ; bur.  in  St.  Giles-in- 
the-Fields ; M.I. 

BEVERLEY,  John,  Esq.,  of  Great  Smeaton  (son  of  Vincent 
Beverley  and  Mary  Twisleton).  In  arms  and  taken  prisoner  at 
Naseby.  Compounded  23  Sept.,  1646,  and  fined  £247  (vol.  ii, 
120).  Bur.  9 Oct.,  1680,  in  York  Minster.  Mar.  1st,  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  Richard  Beaumont  of  Whitley ; 2ly,  Mary,  dau.  of 
John  Dalton  of  Hawks  well. 

BLAND,  Sir  Thomas,  1st  Bart.,  of  Kippax  Park  (son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bland,  Knt.,  and  Katherine,  dau.  of  John  Lord 
Savile  of  Howley).  Taken  prisoner  at  Wakefield  21  May,  1643 
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(Rushworth).  He  had  a command  at  the  siege  of  Pontefract 
Castle.  Compounded  i Oct.,  1646,  and  fined  £405  6s.  8d. 

(vol.  ii,  76).  Bur.  at  Kippax  24  Oct.,  1657.  Mar.  Rosamond, 
dau.  of  Francis  Nevile  of  Che  vet. 

BLAND,  Adam,  of  South  Cave,  brother  of  the  above  Sir 
Thomas.  Major  of  horse  ; at  siege  of  Pontefract. 

BOYNTON,  Matthew,  2d  son  of  Sir  Matthew  Boynton,  a 
Parliamentarian  (see  p.383).  Succeeded  his  father  as  Governor  of 
Scarborough  Castle  in  1647,  but  revolted,  and  held  it  for  the 
King  a few  months,  surrendering  it  15  Dec.,  1648.  He  was 
slain  at  Wigan  on  the  attempt  of  Charles  II,  26  Aug.,  1651. 
Mar.  Isabel,  dau.  of  Robert  Stapleton,  Esq.,  of  Wighill. 

BRANDLING,  Robert,  Esq.,  of  Leathley  (son  of  Robert 
Brandling  of  Felling,  Co.  Durham,  and  Jane  Wortley).  ‘‘Captain 
of  a troop  of  dragoons  under  Colonel  Grey  (brother  of  the  Lord 
Grey  of  Werk),  afterwards  a Colonel  of  horse  under  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle”  (Dugdale).  At  the  siege  of  Pontefract  15  March, 
1644-5.  Mt.  45  in  1665.  Will  1 Aug.,  1669,  proved  at  York. 
Mar.  Helen,  dau.  of  and  coheiress  of  Arthur  Lindley,  Esq.,  of 
Leathley,  widow  of  Sir  Ingram  Hopton  of  Armley.  They  had 
only  daughters,  of  whom  Alathea  mar.  Robert  Hitch,  Dean  of 
York,  their  son  Robert  Hitch  inheriting  Leathley. 

BRANDLING,  Roger,  his  brother,  “a  Captain  of  horse,  was 
slayne  ” (Dugdale). 

BREARY,  Samuel,  of  York  (son  of  William  Breary,  Lord 
Mayor  of  York,  and  Elizabeth  Casson).  A Lieut. -Colonel ; 
died  from  wounds  at  the  siege  of  York.  Bur.  at  St.  John’s, 
Mickelgate,  22  June,  1644.  Mar.  Ellen,  dau.  of  Alderman 
Topham,  and  had  issue. 

BROADLEY,  Matthew,  gent,  of  Hipperholme.  Paymaster 
of  the  forces  raised  by  the  King.  At  Oxford.  Compounded, 
and  fined  8 Dec.,  1646,  £176  6s.  8d.  (vol.  iii,  90) 

CALVERLEY,  Henry,  Esq.,  of  Calverley  (son  of  Walter 
Calverley  of  the  same  place  and  Philippa,  dau.  of  Sir  George 
Brooke,  Lord  Cobham).  Compounded  4 Jan.,  1648-9,  and 
fined  £1,515  (vol.  ii,  189).  Bapt.  at  Calverley  10  Oct.,  1604 ; 
bur.  there  2 Jan.,  1651-2.  Mar.  1st,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  John 
Moore  of  Grantham  ; 2ly,  Joyce,  dau.  of  Sir  Walter  Pye,  Knt. 

CALVERLEY,  Timothy,  of  Eriholme,  2d  son  of  Sir  John 
Calverley.  In  arms,  and  at  Newark  at  the  surrender.  Com- 
pounded, and  fined  £65  15s.  (vol.  ii,  178) ; died  s.p. 
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CAVENDISH,  Sir  William,  Earl  and  Duke  of  Newcastle,  of 
Slingsby,1  co.  York,  and  Welbeck,  co.  Nott.  (son  of  Sir  Charles 
Cavendish  and  Catherine,  dau.  of  Cuthbert,  7th  Lord  Ogle. 
Created  Lord  Ogle  and  Viscount  Mansfield  1620,  Earl  of  New- 
castle 1627-8,  Marquis  1643,  and  Duke  1664-5.  He  joined  the 
Royal  army  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Northern  Counties.  He  defeated 
Hotham  at  Piercebridge  1 Dec.,  1642,  and  coming  to  York 
relieved  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  of  his  command,  and  soon  had 
skirmishes  with  the  Fairfaxes  at  Tadcaster.  He  took  Howley 
Hall  in  June,  1643  ; beat  Fairfax  at  Adwalton  Moor,  entering 
Bradford,  gaining  nearly  all  Yorkshire  except  Hull,  which  he 
besieged,  but  obliged  to  abandon  in  September.  In  April,  1644, 
he  went  to  York  and  defended  it  till  the  battle  of  Mars  ton 
Moor,  at  which  he  was  a volunteer,  but  not  in  command. 
After  the  defeat  he  departed  to  the  continent,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  the  Restoration.  Bap.  16  Dec.,  1593  ; died  25  Dec.,  1676, 
being  buried  at  Westminster  Abbey ; M.I.  Mar.  1st,  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  William  Blassett ; 2ly,  Margaret,  sister  of  John,  1st 
Lord  Lucas,  the  celebrated  authoress. 

CAYLEY,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  of  Brompton  (son  of  Edward 
Cayley  of  the  same  place  and  Anne  Watters).  Knighted  1641  ; 
created  a Baronet  1661.  Bur.  at  Brompton  5 May,  1681 ; M.I. 
Mar.  Dorothy,  dau.  of  Sir  William  St.  Quintin,  Bart. 

CAYLEY,  Arthur,  of  Brompton,  brother  of  the  above  Sir 
William.  Captain  of  horse  till  the  surrender  of  York.  Com- 
pounded 1649,  the  fine  being  remitted  on  his  settling  £20  per 
annum  on  the  Rectory  of  Stainton. 

CHAYTOR,  Henry,  Esq.,  of  Croft  (2d  son  of  Sir  William 
Chaytor  of  Croft  and  Frances,  dau.  of  Sir  James  Bellingham. 
Succeeded  his  nephew  John  in  the  estates.  He  defended  Bolton 
Castle  for  Charles  I.  Compounded  and  fined  £100,  6 Nov., 
1649  (vol.  iii,  21).  Died  s.p.;  bur.  at  Croft,  25  Oct.,  1664. 
Mar.  Margaret,  dau  of  Arthur  Hebburne  of  Hebburne. 

CHOLMLEY,  Sir  Hugh,  Knt.,  and  Bart.,  of  Whitby  (son  of 
Sir  Richard  Cholmley  of  Whitby  and  Susan,  dau.  of  John 
Legard).  At  first  a Colonel  for  the  Parliament,  assisting  Fair- 
fax, and  Governor  of  Scarborough  Castle,  but  on  the  Queen 

1 Slingsby,  which  had  been  in  posses-  to  Henry,  second  duke,  and  was  sold  in 
sion  of  the  Hastings  family,  was  sold  in  1719  to  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
1594  to  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  from  ham,  and  again  in  1751  to  Henry 
whom  it  descended  to  the  Duke  of  New-  Howard,  fourth  Earl  of  Carlisle  (Mark- 
castle.  The  duchess,  in  her  life,  estimated  ham’s  Fairfax ; Brooke’s  Slingsby  Castle ; 
the  rent  roll  at  £1,700.  The  estate  came  Diet  Nat.  Biog.). 
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coming  from  abroad  20  March,  1643,  was  persuaded  to  join  the 
Royalists,  and  held  the  Castle  for  the  King,  also  raising  a 
regiment  of  horse.  After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  July,  1644, 
Scarborough  was  besieged  and  ultimately  surrendered  25th  of 
July,  1645,  to  Sir  Matthew  Boynton.  Sir  Hugh  was  allowed  to 
depart,  and  went  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  till  1649 
when  he  was  permitted  to  return,  being  fined  £850.  M.P.  for 
Scarborough  1623-7  and  1640-3  ; created  a Baronet  1641. 
Born  1600 ; died  20  Nov.,  1657  (see  Bid.  Nat.  Biog.) ; bur.  at 
Peckham.  Mar.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Sir  William  Twisden  of 
Peckham. 

CHOLMLEY,  Sir  Richard,  Knt.,  of  Grosmont  (son  of  Sir 
Richard  Cholmley  by  his  2d  wife,  Margaret  Cobb),  half-brother 
to  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley.  “ Slayne  neer  Axminster  in  Com.  Devon 
in  the  service  of  King  Charles  the  First,  being  then  Governor 
of  that  towne  ” (Dugdale’s  Visitation).  Mar.  Margaret,  dau.  of 
John,  Lord  Paulet. 

CLAPHAM,  Sir  Christopher,  Knt.,  of  Beamsley  (son  of  George 
Clapham  of  the  same  place  and  Martha  Heber).  Bur.  at  St. 
Mary’s,  Stamford,  16  Aug.,  1686.  Mar.  1st,  Mary,  dau.  of 
John  Lowden  of  Wrenthorpe  ; 2ly,  Margaret,  dau.  of  Anth. 
Oldfield  of  Spalding  (Dugdale). 

CLAPHAM,  George,  brother  of  the  above,  slain  at  Newcastle. 

CLAPHAM,  Richard,  another  brother.  Captain  of  a foot 
company  under  Sir  Richard  Byron  (Dugdale). 

CLAPHAM,  Thomas,  another  brother,  “ slain  at  Preston 
fight  ” (Dugdale). 

CLIFFORD,  Henry,  5th  Earl  of  Cumberland,  of  Skipton 
and  Bolton  (son  of  Francis,  4th  Earl,  and  Grizell  Hughes). 
Joined  Charles  I,  and  was  Commander-in-chief  in  Yorkshire, 
but  delivered  up  his  command  to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  Decem- 
ber, 1642,  at  York.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  was  wife  of  Richard 
Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  equally  on  the  Royalist  side  and  at  Oxford, 
who,  succeeding  to  the  Clifford  estates,  had  to  compound  for 
them,  and  was  fined  £1,631  (vol.  ii,  122).  Died  at  York  11, 
bur.  Skipton  13  Dec.,  1643.  Mar.  Frances,  dau.  of  Robert  Cecil, 
1st  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

COBB,  Sir  Francis,  Knt.,  of  Ottringham-in-Holdernes  (son  of 
Sir  Francis  Cobb  of  the  same  place  and  Margaret,  dau.  of 
William  Daniell  of  Beswick).  Lieut. -Colonel  in  the  Royal  army  ; 
Governor  of  Leicester  ; and  of  Clifford’s  Tower  during  the  siege. 
Knighted  at  Beverley  31  July,  1642.  Compounded  7 Nov.,  1646, 
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and  fined  £72  (vol.  ii,  106).  Bapt.  Beverley,  1604.  Mar.  Ellen, 
dau.  of  Christopher  Constable  of  Catfoss,  widow  of  Richard 
Hildyard  of  Ottringham. 

CONSTABLE,  Sir  Henry,  Viscount  Dunbar  of  Burton  Con- 
stable (son  of  Sir  Henry  Constable  and  Margaret  Dormer). 
Created  a Viscount  by  King  James  I 14  Nov.,  1620.  Died  of 
wounds  received  at  the  siege  of  Scarborough,  1645  (see  Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.).  Mar.  Mary,  dau.  of  Sir  John  Tufton,  Bart. 

CONSTABLE,  Sir  Philip,  Bart.,  of  Everingham  (son  of 
Marmaduke  Constable  of  the  same  place  and  Frances,  dau.  of 
Thomas  Metham,  Esq.).  He  resided  in  the  garrison  of  Newark. 
Created  a Baronet  20  July,  1642.  Compounded,  and  fined 
£758  14s.  (vol.  iii,  88).  Bur.  at  Steeple  Burton,  Oxon.j  M.I. 

Mar.  Anne,  dau.  of  Sir  William  Roper  of  Eltham. 

CONYERS,  Leonard  (5th  son  of  Nicholas  Conyers  of  Whitby 
and  Boulby  and  Catherine,  dau.  of  Robert  Trotter  of  Skelton). 
“ Capt.  of  foote  in  the  army  of  K.  Charles  ye  1st,  wounded  at 
Newarke  by  a canon  bullet  whereof  he  dyed  ” (Dugdale’s 
Visitation).  Bapt.  27  March,  1620,  at  Easington. 

CONYERS,  Edmund  (6th  son  of  Nicholas  Conyers  of  Whitby). 
“ Slayne  at  Scarborough  Castle  in  the  service  of  King  Charles  ” 
(Dugdale’s  Visitation). 

COOKE,  Brian,  Esq.,  of  Doncaster  (son  of  Brian  Cooke  of 
Kirk  Sandal).  A Royalist,  and  sent  horses  to  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle.  Compounded  with  his  son  15  Oct.,  1646.  Their 
fine  was  above  £200  (vol.  ii,  95).  Died  26  Dec.,  1653  ; bur. 
at  Coates,  in  Lincolnshire. 

COOKE,  Brian,  of  Wheatley,  eldest  son  of  the  above  Brian 
Cooke.  In  the  Royalist  garrisons,  but  submitted  1644.  Died 
unmar.  5 Jan.,  1660-1  ; bur.  at  Doncaster. 

COOKE,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  2d  son  of  the  above  Brian  Cooke, 
and  heir  to  his  brother  Brian.  At  the  Restoration  he  considered 
his  family  had  lost  £15,000  in  the  wars,  and  so  he  was  created 
a Baronet  10  May,  1661.  Died  unmar.  16  Oct.,  1683  (see 
Hunter’s  South  Yorkshire,  ii,  58). 

COPLEY,  John,  Esq.,  of  Batley  Hall  (son  of  Alverey  Copley, 
Esq.,  of  Batley,  and  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  John,  Lord  Savile  of 
Howley).  Died  from  wounds  received  while  fighting  for  the  King  ; 
s.p.  Bur.  in  Batley  Church  19  Aug.,  1643.  Mar.  Sarah,  dau.  of 
Bryan  Cooke  of  Doncaster. 

COPLEY,  Edward,  Esq.,  of  Batley,  brother  of  the  above 
John.  Captain  of  a troop  of  horse  under  the  Earl  of  Newcastle 
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i Jan.,  1643,  to  27  July,  1644.  Compounded  1 April,  1646, 
and  fined  £320,  but  he  appears  to  have  engaged  again,  and  was 
at  the  siege  of  Pontefract,  and  fined  more,  21  Jan.,  1650-1 
(vol.  i,  152).  Bur.  at  Batley  3 Nov.,  1676.  Mar.  1st,  Susan 
Butterworth  ; 2ly,  Beatrix  Hulton. 

COPLEY,  Sir  Godfrey,  Bart.,  of  Spro thorough  (son  of  William 
Copley  and  Dorothy  Routh).  A Major  of  a troop  of  horse  in 
the  regiment  of  Sir  John  Kay,  and  at  Pontefract  Castle  in  the 
siege.  Compounded  19  Nov.,  1646,  and  fined  £1,366  (vol.  ii, 
1 17).  Created  a Baronet  17  June,  1661.  Bur.  at  Sprotborough 
21  Feb.,  1677.  Mar.  1st  Eleanor,  dau.  of  Sir  Thomas  Walmsley  ; 
2ly,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  William  Stanhope. 

CREYKE,  Gregory,  Esq.,  of  Marton  (son  of  Ralph  Creyke 
of  Marton  and  Catherine  Crathorne).  In  arms  and  in  Scar- 
borough Castle.  Compounded  1645,  and  fined  £326  (vol.  i,  17). 
Bur.  1 Jan.,  1670-1,  at  St.  Mary’s,  Beverley. 

CROMPTON,  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Great  Driffield  (son  of  Robert 
Crompton  of  Driffield).  In  arms  against  the  Parliament.  Com- 
pounded, and  fined  29  Oct.,  1646,  £887  (vol.  ii,  191).  Bapt.  at 
Skerne  29  Aug.,  1619.  Mar.  Mary,  dau.  of  Richard  Remington 
of  Lund. 

CROSLAND,  Nathaniel,  Esq.,  of  Crosland  Hill,  near  Hudders- 
field (son  of  Thomas  Crosland  of  the  same  place  and  Dorothy 
Key).  A Captain  of  horse  in  the  army  of  Charles  I (Dugdale’s 
Visitation).  Died  circa  1644.  Mar.  Jane  Hymers  of  Shields. 

CROSLAND,  Sir  Jordan,  Knt.,  of  Newby,  near  Ripon  (son 
of  John  Crosland,  Esq.,  of  Helmsley  and  Jane  Atkinson). 
Knighted  at  Lincoln  14  July,  1642.  Three  of  his  sons  were 
Catholic  priests.  Compounded  26  April,  1649,  and  fined  £25 
or  £3°  (vol.  ii,  198).  His  mother,  Mrs.  Jane  Crosland,  had  also 
to  compound,  and  was  fined  £100.  Bapt.  at  Helmsley  31  Dec., 
1618  ; died  20  Aug.,  1670  ; bur.  at  Ripon  Minster  ; M.I.  Mar. 
Bridget  dau.  of  John  Fleming  of  Rydal. 

CURRER,  Henry,  of  Skipton  (son  of  William  Currer  of 
Skipton  and  Ellen,  dau.  of  Bryan  Parker  of  Browsholme). 
Captain  of  a troop  of  horse  in  Sir  James  Lesley’s  regiment. 
Compounded,  and  fined  £158  17s.,  7 Sept.,  1646  (vol.  ii,  52). 
Bur.  1659.  Mar.  Catherine,  dau.  of  Ambrose  Loraine. 

CUTLER,  Sir  Gervase,  Knt.,  of  Stainborough  (son  of  Thomas 
Cutler  of  the  same  place  and  Ellen  Rayney).  “ Arrayed  him- 
self on  the  side  of  the  King,  raised  a considerable  number  of 
men  at  his  own  charge,  and  took  the  family  plate  to  the 
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value  of  £1,000  to  Pontefract  Castle.”  Fine,  £792,  May  30, 
1646.  Died  of  a fever  at  Pontefract  25  June,  1645  ; bur.  first 
at  the  chapel  there,  after  removed  to  Silkstone.  Mar.  1st, 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Sir  John  Bentley ; 2ly,  Lady  Magdalene 
Egerton,  dau.  of  John,  Earl  of  Bridgwater. 

DALSTON,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  of  Heath,  near  Wakefield 
(son  of  Sir  George  Dalston  and  Catherine  Thornworth).  Colonel 
of  horse  under  the  Earl  of  Newcastle.  Knighted  31  July,  1641. 
Created  a Baronet  15  Feb.,  1640-1.  Fined  £3,700.  Died  13  Jan., 
1683.  Mar.  Anne,  dau.  of  Thomas  Bolles  of  Osberton  and  Mary, 
dau.  of  William  Witham,  Esq.,  of  Ledstone,  who  was  created 
a Baronetess  1635. 

DANBY,  Francis,  of  South  Cave.  Major  of  a troop  of  horse 
under  the  Earl  of  Newcastle.  Compounded,  and  fined  £320, 
12  March,  1646  (vol.  ii,  160). 

DANBY,  Thomas,  2d  son  of  Thomas  Danby  of  Brawith  and 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Christopher  Cams,  Esq.,  grandson  of  Thomas 
Danby  of  Leake,  “ slayne  at  Newark  battell  in  the  service  of 
K.  Charles  the  first  ” (Dugdale’s  Visitation). 

DANBY,  Sir  Thomas,  Knt.,  of  Farnley  and  Thorpe  Perrow 
(son  of  Christopher  Danby  and  Frances,  dau.  of  Edward  Parker, 
Lord  Morley).  Colonel  in  the  Royal  army.  A zealous  Royalist. 
Knighted  at  Dublin  25  July,  1633  ; High  Sheriff  1637  ; M.P. 
Richmond  1640 ; disabled  1642.  Compounded  14  May,  1646, 
and  fined  £4,780  16s.  (vol.  iii,  86).  Died  in  London  5 Aug., 
1660  ; bur.  York  Minster.  Mar.  Catherine,  dau.  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wandesford  of  Kirklington. 

DANVERS,  Sir  Henry,  Earl  of  Danby  of  Danby  Castle  (2d 
son  of  Sir  John  Danvers  and  Elizabeth,  4th  dau.  of  John,  last 
Lord  Latimer,  who  brought  Danby).  Created  Lord  Danvers 
1603 ; Earl  of  Danby  5 Feb.,  1625-6.  A Royalist.  Knighted 
1591  at  the  siege  of  Rouen.  Born  28  June,  1573  ; died  unmar. 
20  Jan.,  1643-4  (see  Diet  Nat.  Biog.). 

DARCY,  Coniers,  Lord  Darcy  of  Hornby  Castle  (son  of 
Conyers,  Lord  Darcy  and  Dorothy,  dau.  of  Sir  Henry  Belasysc 
of  Newborough).  Created  5 Dec.,  1682,  Earl  of  Holderness. 
In  Pontefract  Castle  at  the  siege  (Boothroyd);  Compounded 
16  July,  1649,  and  fined  £1,287  I05*  (vol.  iib  7)-  Bapt.  24  Jan., 
i598-9  ; died  14  June,  1689 ; bur.  at  Hornby,  aet.  91.  Mar. 
Grace,  dau.  of  Thomas  Rokeby,  Esq.,  of  Skiers. 

DOLMAN,  Robert,  Esq.,  of  Pocklington  (son  of  Thomas 
Dolman  of  Badsworth  and  Temperance,  dau.  of  Sir  Edward 
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Watson  of  Rockingham  Castle).  In  both  wars.  Compounded 
16  Feb.,  1649-50,  and  fined  £1,145  15s.  (vol.  iii,  22).  Bur. 

30  Jan.,  1694-5,  at  St.  Saviour's,  York. 

DRAKE,  Samuel,  D.D.  (son  of  Nathan  Drake,  historian  of  the 
Siege  of  Pontefract,  and  Elizabeth  Higgins).  In  the  garrison  at 
Pontefract  and  at  Newark.  On  the  Restoration,  Vicar  of 
Pontefract.  Died  28  Dec.,  1678  ; bur.  there  (see  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.). 

ELLIS,  John,  Esq.,  of  Kiddal  (son  of  John  Ellis  of  the 
same  place  and  Mary,  dau.  of  Martin  Anne,  Esq.,  of  Frickley). 
In  arms  for  the  King  ; it  is  stated  he  was  killed  at  Kiddal, 
“ that  he  was  chased  to  his  house  by  Parliamentary  soldiers, 
and  slain  either  on  the  doorstep  or  in  a small  room  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  and  that  he  haunted  the  place  for  long 
after  ” (see  Colman's  Barwick,  252).  Mar.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Wil- 
liam Plumpton,  Esq.,  of  Plumpton.  They  had  issue  William, 
Captain  under  the  Lord  Inchiquin  in  Ireland  in  the  service  of 
Charles  I,  and  slain  there  1647  ; also  Henry  and  Charles,  slain 
in  the  service  of  Charles  I (Dugdale's  Visitation). 

ELMHIRST,  Richard,  of  Houndhill  (son  of  Robert  Elmhifst 
and  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  William  Thornton  of  Tiersall).  He  forti- 
fied Houndhill  in  the  Royal  cause,  but  delivered  it  up  to  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax.  Compounded,  and  fined  £566  (vol.  i,  224). 
Bur.  at  St.  Helen's,  York,  31  Oct.,  1654.  Mar.  1st,  Margaret, 
dau.  of  Richard  Micklethwaite  of  Swayth  ; 2ly,  Elizabeth,  dau. 
of  Thomas  Waite. 

EMPSON,  George,  of  Goole  (son  of  Richard  Empson  of  Goole). 
Lieutenant  of  horse,  and  at  Sandal  Castle  at  the  capture. 
Compounded,  and  fined  £100  (vol.  i,  214).  Bur.  at  Hook  Church 
1677.  Mar.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  John  Anby  of  Sherwood. 

EURE,  William,  4th  Lord  Eure  of  Malton,  etc.  (son  of 
Ralph,  3rd  Lord  Eure,  and  Mary,  dau.  of  Sir  John  Dawn  ay). 
A Royalist.  His  grandson,  William,  5th  Lord  Eure,  had  to 
compound,  and  was  fined  for  the  estates  in  1650.  Born  circa 
I557  ; bur.  at  Old  Malton  28  June,  1646.  Mar.  Lucy,  dau.  of 
Sir  Andrew  Noel  of  Dalby. 

EURE,  Sir  William,  Knt.,  younger  son  of  the  above  4th 
Lord  Eure.  Colonel  of  a regiment  of  horse  ; fell  at  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor  2 July,  1644 ; bur.  in  York  Minster.  Mar. 
Margaret,  dau.  of  Sir  Thomas  Denton.  They  had  only  3 
daughters. 

EYRE,  Sir  Gervase,  Knt.,  of  Laughton,  and  of  Rampton, 
co.  Notts,  (son  of  Anthony  Eyre,  Esq.,  and  Anne,  dau.  of  John 
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Markham).  In  the  garrison  of  Newark,  and  slain  in  the  siege 
1644 ; bur.  at  Rampton ; M.I.  Mar.  Elizabeth,  dau.  and  co- 
heiress of  John  Babington. 

FANE,  Sir  Francis,  Knt.,  of  Aston  (3d  son  of  Francis  Fane, 
1st  Earl  of  Westmorland).  In  arms  against  the  Parliament. 
Governor  of  Doncaster.  Compounded  14  May,  1646,  and  fined 
£1,444,  reduced  to  £800  on  settling  a Rectory  (vol.  i,  215). 
Died  1680.  Mar.  Elizabeth,  coheiress  of  her  brother  John  West, 
Esq.,  of  Firbeck,  widow  of  John,  Lord  Darcy  of  Aston. 

FAWKES,  Michael,  Esq.,  of  Farnley  (son  of  Marmaduke 
Fawkes  and  Jane  Blanchard).  Furnished  horse  and  man  for 
the  King.  Compounded,  and  fined  12  Nov.,  1646,  £360  (vol.  ii, 
no).  Bur.  26  Aug.,  1647,  St.  Mary’s,  Castlegate,  York.  Mar.  1st, 
1607,  Katherine,  dau.  of  Peter  Newark  ; 2ly,  1634,  Jane>  dau. 
of  Cyril  Arthington  ; 3ly,  Mary,  dau.  of  Sir  John  Molyneux. 

FRANKLAND,  Anthony,  Esq.,  of  Ellerton  (eldest  son  of 
Sir  Henry  Frankland  of  Aldwark  and  his  first  wife,  Jane  Wren). 
In  arms  against  the  Parliament.  Compounded  2 July,  1649, 
and  fined  £198  5s.  (vol.  iii,  11). 

FRANKLAND,  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Aldwark  (son  of  Sir  Henry 
Frankland  and  his  second  wife,  Frances,  dau.  of  Sir  Henry 
Windham).  Lieut. -Colonel  to  Sir  William  Pennyman,  Knt. 
(Dugdale’s  Visitation).  Died  unmar. 

GIBSON,  Sir  John,  Knt.,  of  Welburn  (son  of  Sir  John 
Gibson  and  Anne  Allet).  In  arms.  Compounded  8 March,  1648, 
and  fined  £843  165.  o \d.  (vol.  ii,  194).  Died  13  June,  1665. 
Mar.  Penelope,  dau.  of  William  Woodhall. 

GLEDHILL,  Richard,  of  Barkisland  (son  of  Thomas  Gledhill 
of  the  same  place  and  Edith,  dau.  of  John  Harrison  of  Leeds). 
A Captain  of  horse  under  the  Earl  of  Newcastle.  Slain  at 
Marston  Moor,  1644.  (Watson’s  Halifax,  there  called  Sir  Richard, 
but  not  mentioned  in  Metcalfe’s  or  Shaw’s  Knights .) 

GOODRICK,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  of  Ribston  (son  of  Sir  Henry 
Goodrich  of  the  same  place  and  Jane,  dau.  of  Sir  John  Savile 
of  Methley).  A Commander  of  a troop  of  horse  under  the  Earl 
of  Newcastle  at  Bradford  December,  1642  ; wounded,  and  had 
his  horse  killed  under  him ; imprisoned  at  Manchester  and 
London  in  the  Tower  for  three  years.  Compounded,  and  fined 
£1,343  10s.  (vol.  i,  73).  Died  1670.  Will  19  Sept.,  1669; 

proved  25  Nov.,  1670.  Mar.  1st,  Catherine,  dau.  and  coheiress 
of  Stephen  Norcliffe  of  York  ; 2ly,  Elizabeth,  Viscountess 
Emley,  dau  of  Alex.  Smith. 
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GOWER,  Sir  Thomas,  ist  Bart.,  of  Stittenham  (son  of 
Thomas  Gower  and  Mary,  dau.  of  Gabriel  Fairfax  of  Steeton). 
Lived  in  Newark  whilst  a garrison  for  the  King.  Compounded, 
and  fined  £200  (vol.  ii,  138).  Created  a Baronet  2 June,  1620. 
Born  1584  ; dead  before  June,  1655.  High  Sheriff  1620.  Mar. 
Anne,  dau.  of  John  D’Oyley. 

GOWER,  Sir  Thomas,  2d  Bart.,  of  Stittenham  (son  of  the 
above  Sir  Thomas  Gower).  Raised  a regiment  of  horse  ; at 
Oxford  at  the  surrender.  High  Sheriff  1641.  M.P.  Malton 
1661-72.  Compounded,  and  fined  £730,  Dec.  3,  1646  (vol.  ii, 
129).  Mar.  ist,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Sir  William  Howard  of 
Naworth  ; 2ly,  Frances,  dau.  and  coheiress  of  Sir  John  Leveson 
of  Lilleshall. 

GOWER,  D’Oyley,  brother  of  Sir  Thomas,  2d  Bart.  In  the 
garrison  of  York.  Compounded,  and  fined  £36,  30  Nov.,  1648 
(vol.  ii,  187). 

GOWER,  Edward,  gent.,  of  Hutton.  Major  of  a regiment 
of  horse  ; in  the  war  till  the  reducing  of  Newark.  Compounded, 
and  fined  £100,  11  Oct.,  1649  (vol.  ii,  181). 

GRAHAM,  Sir  Richard,  Bart.,  of  Norton  Conyers  and  Nether- 
by,  co.  Cumb.  (son  of  Fergus  Graham).  Wounded  at  Marston 
Moor  or  Edgehill.  Created  a Baronet  29  March,  1629.  M.P. 
Carlisle.  Bur.  at  Wath  11  Feb.,  1653-4.  Will  26  March,  1653  ; 
proved  London.  Mar.  Catherine,  dau.  of  Thomas  Musgrave  of 
Cumcatch,  co.  Cumb. 

GREENE,  Robert,  of  Thundercliffe  Grange  (son  of  James 
Greene  and  Anne  Shercliffe).  Lived  at  York  when  a garrison. 
Compounded,  and  fined  £100,  27  June,  1646  (vol.  ii,  23).  Mar. 
Alice,  dau.  of  Edward  Fawcett. 

GRIFFITH,  Sir  Henry,  2d  Bart.,  of  Burton  Agnes  (son  of 
Sir  Henry  Griffith  of  the  same  place  and  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Thomas  Throckmorton).  A Colonel  in  the  Royal  army;  laid 
down  his  arms  July,  1644.  Compounded  1 Oct.,  1646,  and  fined 
£7,457,  reduced  to  £5,700  (vol.  ii,  65).  Died  s.p.  1656,  when  his 
estates  came  to  his  sister  Frances,  who  married  Sir  Matthew 
Boynton,  Bart.  Mar.  Margaret,  dau.  of  Sir  Francis  Wortley,  Bart. 

HAMERTON,  Philip,  Esq.,  of  Monkrode  and  Purston  Jacklin 
(son  of  Matthew  Hamerton  of  the  same  place  and  Bridget 
Rolston).  At  the  siege  of  Pontefract  in  Sir  George  Wentworth's 
division.  His  brother  Edward  is  said  to  have  been  a cornet  in 
Sir  Walter  Vavasour’s  regiment  (Boothroyd).  Bur.  at  Featherstone 
(Nov.  9,  1651).  Mar.  Dorothy,  dau.  of  Andrew  Young  of  Burn. 
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HANSBY,  Sir  Ralph,  Knt.,  of  Tickhill  Castle.  Knighted  by 
James  I,  1619.  He  had  the  castle  the  gift  of  a relation,  Hugh 
Hansby,  who  had  it  from  the  Crown.  It  was  put  in  a state 
of  defence  as  a Royal  garrison.  Sir  Ralph,  however,  died  early, 
and  was  buried  at  Tickhill  2 Dec.,  1643,  when  Major  Monckton 
was  placed  in  command  (see  Hunter’s  South  Yorkshire,  i,  234). 

HAREBRED,  Richard,  gent.,  of  Wistow  (son  of  William 
Harebred  of  Blacktoft  and  Margaret  Hogg  (Glover).  Lived  in 
the  King’s  garrisons  and  assisted  them.  Compounded  with  his 
son  William,  who  died  v.p.  according  to  Thoresby,  and  fined 
£350,  18  March,  1646  (vol.  ii,  153).  Mar.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
John  Allot  of  Woodhouse,  lie.  1602. 

HARLAND,  Richard,  of  Sutton.  A cornet  in  Sir  John  Good- 
rick’s  regiment.  Compounded  3 Nov.,  1646,  and  fined  £34 
(vol.  ii,  100). 

HARRISON,  Cuthbert,  Esq.,  of  Acaster  (son  of  Thomas 
Harrison  of  the  same  place  and  Johan  Harperton).  “A  Captain 
of  foot  under  Colonel  Henry  Slingsby  ” (Dugdale).  Bur.  24  April, 
1699,  ret.  81,  at  Stillingfleet ; M.I.  Compounded,  and  fined  £350, 
Nov.  5,  1646  (vol.  ii,  103).  Mar.  Lennox,  dau.  of  Marmaduke, 
Lord  Langdale.  They  had  an  only  daughter. 

HEADLAM,  John,  Esq.,  of  Kexby  (son  of  Leonard  Headlam, 
Town  Clerk  of  York).  In  arms  in  the  garrison  of  York.  Com- 
pounded, and  fined  £340,  April  23,  1646  (vol.  i,  172).  Bur.  at 
Catton,  29  June,  1664  (Reg.).  Mar.  Margaret,  dau.  of  Sir  J. 
Lister  of  Hull  (Dugdale’s  Visitation  Contd.,  iii,  250). 

HEBBLETHWAITE,  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Malton  (son  of  John 
Hebblethwaite).  A Royalist.  M.P.  Malton,  1640-4,  deprived. 
Compounded,  and  fined  £500,  Dec.  23,  1644  (vol.  ib  2).  Died 
at  Hull  1647.  Mar.  1st,  Anne,  dau.  of  Richard  Hildyard  of  Wine- 
stead  ; 2d,  Mary,  dau.  of  Thomas  Sotheby  of  Birdsall. 

HILDYARD,  Henry,  Esq.,  of  Winestead  and  East  Horsley, 
co.  Surrey  (son  of  Sir  Christopher  Hildyard  and  Elizabeth 
Welby).  A Royalist  and  in  arms  ; Colonel  of  the  train  bands 
at  Hull,  but  retired  to  Surrey.  Compounded,  and  fined  first 
17  March,  1645-6,  £4,660,  reduced.  His  son  Henry  sold  Wine- 
stead  to  his  uncle,  Sir  Robert  (see  below).  Will  1 July,  1673  ; 
proved  London,  15  Jan.,  1674.  Mar.  Lady  Anne  Leake,  dau. 
of  Francis,  Earl  of  Scarsdale. 

HILDYARD,  Sir  Robert,  Bart.  (2d  son  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hildyard).  “ Colonel  of  foot,  and  commander  of  Sir  Marmaduke’s 
brigade  of  horse,  when  he  was  Major-General  of  all  the  horse  ; 
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and  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  when  the  Scotch  army  came 
into  England,  and  the  King’s  army  under  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
lay  encamped  near  them,  a gentleman  came  out  of  the  camp 
of  the  Scots  as  their  champion,  and  sent  a challenge  to  any 
gentleman  in  the  King’s  army  that  would  accept  it,  which  Sir 
Robert  courageously  did,  and  bravely  slew  his  adversary,  for 
which  service  he  was  made  in  the  field  a knight  banneret. 
He  was  also  with  the  King  at  Oxford,  when  that  garrison 
surrendered,  and  was  for  his  services  (particularly  at  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor)  created  a Baronet  1660  ” (Poulson’s  Holderness, 
ii,  473).  He  purchased  Winestead  from  his  nephew.  Com- 
pounded 29  Oct.,  1646,  and  fined  £610  (vol.  ii,  91).  Bur.  at 
Winestead  7 March,  1684-5.  Mar.  1st,  Jane,  dau.  of  Christopher 
Constable  of  Hatfield  ; 2d,  Anne  Thackrey  ; 3ly,  Helen 

HOLME,  Christopher,  Esq.,  of  Paul  Holme  (son  of  Henry 
Holme  of  the  same  place  and  Dorothy,  dau.  of  Thomas  Grim- 
ston  of  Grimston).  A Royalist,  and  lived  in  the  garrison  of 
York.  Compounded  with  his  son  Henry,  and  fined  £350, 
26  Nov.,  1646  (vol.  ii,  139).  Mar.  Margaret,  dau.  of  Sir  John 
Langton. 

HOLME,  Henry,  Esq.,  of  Paul  Holme  (son  of  the  above 
Christopher).  In  arms  against  the  Parliament.  Bur.  at  Paul 
7 Sept.,  1678.  Mar.  Penelope,  dau.  of  Sir  Francis  Rodes  of 
Barlborough. 

HOPTON,  Sir  Ingram,  Knt.  (son  of  Ralph  Hopton,  Esq.,  of 
Armley  Hall,  who  was  bur.  at  Leeds  12  Sept.,  1643).  Slain 
14  Oct.,  1643,  at  Winsby  fight,  near  Horncastle.  Bapt.  at  Leeds 
23  Feb.,  1614-5  (Reg.).  Knighted  at  York  25  June,  1642. 
Will  30  Sept.,  1643  ; proved  17  Nov.,  1643  (unregistered). 
Mar.  Ellinor,  dau.  of  Arthur  Lindley  of  Leathley. 

HORSFALL,  Richard,  Esq.,  of  Storthes  Hall  (son  of  Richard 

Horsfall  of  the  same  place  and  Mary  Lewis).  A Captain  of 

foot  in  Sir  George  Savile’s  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Pontefract, 
and  under  the  Earl  of  Newcastle.  Compounded,  and  fined  £340, 

16  April,  1646  (vol.  i,  163).  Bur.  at  Kirkburton  13  Dec.,  1668. 

Mar.  Anne,  dau.  of  Gervase  Riccard  of  Heck. 

HUNGATE,  Sir  Philip,  1st  Bart.,  of  Saxton  (son  of  William 
Hungate  of  Saxton  and  Margaret,  dau.  of  Roger  Sotheby  of 
Pocklington).  A Royalist.  Created  a Baronet  15  Aug.,  1642. 
Bur.  at  Saxton  20  Dec.,  1655.  Mar.  Dorothy,  dau.  of  Roger  Lee. 

HUNGATE,  Francis,  son  of  the  above  Sir  Philip.  A Colonel ; 
“ Slayne  in  the  service  of  K.  Charles  the  first  in  the  late  wars 
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at  Chester  1645  ” (Dugdale).  Mar.  Joan,  dan.  of  Robert  Middle- 
ton,  who  remar.  William  Hamond. 

HUTCHINSON,  Edward,  Esq.,  of  Wykeham  (son  of  Stephen 
Hutchinson  of  the  same  place  and  Catherine,  dau.  of  Sir  Richard 
Musgrave).  Colonel  of  horse  in  the  Royal  army  (Dugdale). 
Cut  off  in  the  will  of  his  father,  who  was  a Parliamentarian. 
Compounded  July,  1647,  and  fined  £140.  Bur.  1 July,  1653,  at 
St.  Mary’s,  Woolchurch  (vol.  iii,  6).  Mar.  Frances,  dau.  of  Sir 
Richard  Osbaldeston. 

HUTTON,  Sir  Richard,  Knt.,  of  Hooton-Paynell  and  Golds- 
borough  (son  of  Sir  Richard  Hutton,  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas).  M.P.  Knaresborough  1620.  High  Sheriff  1642.  A 
Colonel  of  foot  in  the  Royal  army ; at  Pontefract ; slain  at 
Sherburn  15  Oct.,  1645.  Mar.  1st,  Margaret,  dau.  of  Sir  William 
Wentworth  of  Wentworth  Woodhouse  ; 2ly,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Sir  John  Jackson  of  Hickleton  (see  Hunter’s  South  Yorkshire,  ii,  143). 

HUTTON,  Matthew,  Esq.,  of  Marske-in-Swaledale  (son  of 
Sir  Timoth}^  Hutton  of  the  same  place,  which  he  bought). 
“ One  of  the  most  violent  cavaliers  in  the  county.”  Compounded, 
and  fined  £132  2 5.  10 d.,  9 Aug.,  1649  (v°l-  iii>  19  ; see  Raine’s 
Marske).  Mar.  Barbara,  dau.  of  Conyers,  Lord  Darcy  (Yorks. 
Arch.  Journal,  vol.  vi). 

INGLEBY,  Sir  William,  of  Ripley  (son  of  Sampson  Ingleby 
and  Jane  Lambert,  nephew  of  Sir  William  Ingleby  of  Ripley). 
A volunteer  at  Marston  Moor  on  the  Royalist  side.  Compounded, 
and  fined  £718  10s.,  17  Nov.,  1647  (vol.  ii,  179).  Born  circa 
1602-3.  Created  a Baronet  17  May,  1642.  Bur.  20  Jan., 
1651-2,  at  Ripley.  Mar.  Anne,  dau.  of  Sir  James  Bellingham 
of  Levens. 

INGRAM,  Sir  Thomas,  Knt.,  of  Sheriff  Hutton  (son  of  Sir 
Arthur  Ingram,  who  bought  Temple  Newsam,  and  Alice  Ferrers, 
half-brother  of  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  Knt.).  In  arms  against  the 
Parliament,  went  to  Newark,  and  there  at  the  surrender.  M.P. 
Thirsk  1640  and  1671.  Compounded,  and  fined  £2,933,  3 Aug., 
1649  (v°l-  ii,  126).  Bur.  in  Westminster  Abbey  13  Feb.,  1671. 
Mar.  Frances,  dau.  of  Sir  Thomas  Belasyse,  1st  Viscount  Fau- 
conberg. 

IRELAND,  William,  Esq.,  of  Crofton  (son  of  Sir  Francis 
Ireland  of  Nostell,  which  he  sold  1629,  and  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
William,  4th  Lord  Eure).  Captain  of  a troop  of  horse.  Mar. 
Barbara,  dau.  of  Ralph  Eure  of  Washingborough  (see  Hunter’s 
South  Yorkshire,  ii,  215). 
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JAQUES,  Sir  Roger,  Knt.,  of  Elvington  (son  of  John  Jaques 
of  York).  A staunch  Royalist.  Displaced  from  the  office  of 
Alderman  of  York  1645.  Compounded,  and  fined  £840,  April, 
1646  (vol.  i,  195).  Bur.  at  Elvington  20  Oct.,  1653  (see  Rawdon’s 
Life  (Camden  Soc.),  25^).  Mar.  Mary,  dau.  of  Laurence  Rawdon, 
merchant,  York. 

JENKINS,  William,  Esq.,  of  Great  Busby  (son  of  Sir  Henry 
Jenkins  and  Dorothy  Tankard).  A Royalist.  Compounded, 
and  fined  £4 87  js.  8d.,  2 April,  1650  (vol.  iii,  13).  Died  s.p. 
Will  22  May ; proved  London  30  July,  1659. 

JENKINS,  Toby,  of  Grimston,  Esq.,  brother  of  the  above 
William  Jenkins.  Lieut. -Colonel  under  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley ; at 
Scarborough  Castle  ; at  Newark.  Compounded,  and  fined  £320, 
Nov.  3,  1646  (vol.  ii,  100).  Bur.  in  York  Minster  12  Feb.,  1696-7. 
Mar.  Anthonina,  dau.  of  Dr.  Henry  Wickham. 

KAY,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  of  Woodsome  (son  of  John  Kay,  Esq., 
of  the  same  place,  and  Anne,  dau.  of  Sir  John  Feme).  In  arms, 
but  not  for  long.  Compounded,  and  fined  £500,  March  18, 
1644-5  (vol.  ii>  1).  Bapt.  at  Almondbury  15  Aug.,  1616  ; bur. 
there  26  July,  1662.  Mar.  1st,  Margaret  Moseley ; 2ly,  Eliza- 
beth, dau.  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Leigh  ; 3ly,  Catherine,  dau.  of 
Sir  William  St.  Quintin. 

KILLINGBECK,  Edward,  Esq.,  of  Allerton  Grange,  Leeds 
(son  of  Thomas  Killingbeck  and  Anne  Marton).  His  son  Thomas 
compounded  for  him,  and  was  fined  £246  13s.  4 d.,  Sept.  27, 
1649  (vol.  iii,  21).  Mar.  Isabella,  dau.  of  Clement  Hodgson 
(Thoresby's  Leeds). 

LANGDALE,  Sir  Marmaduke,  Knt.,  1st  Lord  Langdale  of 
Holme  (son  of  Peter  Langdale  of  Pighill  and  Anne,  dau.  of 
Michael  Warton  of  Beverley).  A great  cavalry  commander ; 
at  Marston  Moor  ; raised  the  siege  of  Pontefract  ; commanded 
the  left  wing  at  Naseby  ; in  the  second  war  at  Preston  ; cap- 
tured at  Nottingham,  but  escaped,  and  went  to  the  continent. 
He  is  said  to  have  lost  £160,000  in  the  wars.  Knighted  at 
Whitehall  5 Feb.,  1627-8  ; created  a peer  by  Charles  II,  4 Feb., 
1658.  Died  at  Holme  5 Aug.,  1661  ; bur.  at  Sancton  (Reg.). 
Mar.  Lenox,  dau.  of  Sir  John  Rodes  of  Barlborough. 

LANGLEY,  Richard,  Esq.,  of  Millington  (probably  son  of 
Richard  Langley  of  Millington  and  Mary,  dau.  of  Michael 
Wentworth,  Esq.,  of  Woolley).  Compounded,  and  fined  £743  19s., 
30  March,  1653  (vol.  iii.  67). 
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LAWSON,  Henry,  Esq.,  of  Brough  (son  of  Henry  Lawson 
and  Anne  Hodgson),  “ slayne  in  his  Maties  service  in  a fight 
at  Melton  Mowbray  circa  ann.  1644  ; bur.  at  Grantham  ” 
(Dugdale’s  Visitation).  Mar.  Catherine,  dau.  of  Sir  William 
Fenwick  of  Meldon  (remar.  Sir  Francis  Radclyffe,  1st  Earl  of 
Derwentwater) . 

LAWSON,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  younger  brother  of  the  above  Sir 
John  Lawson.  A Captain  in  the  Royal  army.  Created  a Baronet 
6 July,  1665.  Died  26  Oct.,  1698  ; bur.  at  Catterick ; M.I. 
Mar.  Katherine,  dau.  of  Sir  William  Howard  of  Naworth. 

LAYTON,  Francis,  Esq.,  of  Rawdon  (son  of  Francis  Layton 
and  Anne  Layton).  He  refused  to  assist  the  Parliamentary 
forces  at  Bradford.  Compounded  26  Feb.,  1645-6,  and  fined 
£736  12s.  (vol.  i,  30).  Mar.  Margaret,  dau.  of  Sir  Hugh  Brown. 

LEE,  Cornelius,  of  Hatfield  (son  of  Robert  Lee,  Esq.,  of 
Hatfield).  A cornet  of  horse  in  the  Royal  army.  Bur.  at  Hat- 
field 20  June,  1701  (see  Hunter’s  South  Yorkshire,  i,  177). 

LEEDS,  Robert,  Esq.,  of  Molescroft  (son  of  Thomas  Leeds 
of  the  same  place).  In  the  King’s  quarters  ; rendered  himself 
August,  1644.  Compounded,  and  fined  £180,  11  March,  1646 
(vol.  ii,  152).  Bur.  23  Oct.,  1646,  at  St.  John’s,  Beverley 
( C.B.N. ).  Mar.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Philip  Constable  of  Wassand. 

LEIGH,  Sir  Ferdinando,  Knt.,  of  Midleton,  near  Leeds  (son 
of  Thomas  Leigh  of  the  same  place  and  Elizabeth  Stanley). 
Colonel  of  horse  in  the  Royal  army.  Knighted  at  York  12  April, 
1617.  Died  at  Pontefract  19  Jan.,  1654  i bur.  in  the  ruined 
church  there  (see  Thoresby’s  Ducatus,  i,  222;  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.). 
Mar.  1st,  Margery  Cartwright  ; 2ly,  Mary  Pilkington  ; 3ly,  Eliza- 
beth Tirwhit  ; 4ly,  Anne  Clough. 

LEVYNS,  Lewis,  of  Eske  in  Holdemess  (son  of  Thomas 
Levyns  of  the  same  place  and  Anne  Browne).  A Major  under 
Sir  Thomas  Glemham  in  York.  Compounded,  and  fined  26  March, 
1:646,  £316  13s.  4 d.  (vol.  i,  127). 

LEVYNS,  Lucian,  of  Rusholme  (brother  of  the  above  Lewis). 
In  arms  till  December,  1643.  Compounded,  and  fined  April  26, 
1646,  £133  13s.  4 d.  (vol.  i,  194). 

LOWTHER,  Sir  William,  of  Leeds  and  Swillington  (son  of 
Sir  John  Lowther  of  Lowther).  Governor  of  Pontefract  Castle 
at  the  siege.  Died  February,  1689,  aged  80.  Mar.  Jane,  dau. 
of  William  Busfield  of  Leeds. 

LUTTON,  William,  Esq.,  of  Knapton  (son  of  Ralph  Lutton 
of  Knapton  and  Margaret  Dakins).  A Major  in  the  King’s 
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army,  and  a great  sufferer  (see  Hunter’s  Min.  Gent.,  iii,  949). 
Died  s.p.;  bur.  at  Winteringham  18  Feb.,  1687-8.  Mar.  Anne, 
dau.  of  Sir  John  Lister  of  Hull. 

MALHAM,  Francis,  Esq.,  of  Elslack  (son  of  Francis  Malham 
and  Isabel,  dau.  of  Sir  Stephen  Tempest).  A Royalist  in  both 
wars,  being  a Colonel.  Compounded,  and  fined  25  May,  1649, 
£300  (vol.  ii,  206).  Died  a few  days  before  the  Restoration, 
and  bur.  at  Grantham  ; M.I.1  (see  Whitaker’s  Craven , 116).  Mar. 
1st,  Mary,  dau.  of  Richard  Arthington  ; 2ly,  Elizabeth  dau.  of 
Thomas  Waterton  ; 3ly  Jane,  dau.  of  Henry  Foster. 

MALLORY,  Sir  John,  Knt.,  of  Studley  (son  of  William 
Mallory,  Esq.).  A Colonel  of  dragoons  ; Governor  of  Skipton 
Castle  1642,  till  he  surrendered  it  21  Dec.,  1645.  M.P.  Ripon 
1640,  disabled.  Compounded  3 Dec.,  1646,  and  fined  £3,323  (?), 
reduced  to  £2,219  2s.  10 d.  Bur.  24  Jan.,  1655-6,  in  Ripon 
Minster.  Mar.  Mary,  dau.  and  coheir  of  John  Moseley,  Esq.,  of 
York. 

MAULEVERER,  Sir  Richard,  2d  Bart.,  of  Allerton  Mauleverer 
(son  of  Sir  Thomas  Mauleverer  of  the  same  place,  a Parliamentarian 
(see  p.  388),  and  Elizabeth  Wilbraham).  In  both  wars,  and  im- 
prisoned. Knighted  at  Oxford  27  March,  1645.  Compounded, 
and  fined  4 July,  1649,  £3 ,287  13s.  4 d.  (vol.  iii,  5).  Bur. 

25  July*  1675,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Mar.  Anne,  dau.  of 
Sir  Robert  Clerke  (see  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.). 

METCALFE,  Scroope,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Metcalfe  of  Nappa, 
“ a major  in  ye  army  of  King  Charles  I ” ; died  at  Oxford,  13  Sept., 
1645,  of  wounds  received  at  Hanley-upon-Thames  (Dugdale’s 
V isitation ) . 

METHAM,  Sir  Thomas,  Knt.,  of  Metham  (son  of  Thomas 
Metham,  Esq.,  of  Metham,  and  Catherine  Belasyse).  A Captain 
in  the  Royal  army  ; slain  at  Marston  Moor.  Aged  10  in  1585. 
Knighted  11  May,  1603.  Mar.  1st,  Barbara,  dau.  of  Philip 
Constable,  Esq.,  of  Everingham ; 2ly,  Mary,  dau.  of  Edward 
Crayshaw. 

METHAM,  Jordan,  Esq.  (eldest  son  of  Sir  Jordan  Metham, 
Knt.,  younger  brother  of  the  above  Sir  Thomas  Metham). 
“ Slayne  at  Pomfret  Castle,  being  in  armes  for  K.  Charles  ye 
First  at  ye  raysing  of  the  first  siege  there  ” (Dugdale’s  Visitation). 

METHAM,  George,  Esq.,  of  Metham  (brother  and  heir  of 
the  above  Jordan).  In  arms  ; at  the  second  siege  of  Pontefract. 

1 Richard,  his  son,  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  loyalty  of  his  father, 
sold  the  manor  of  Elslack  to  Lord  Bingley. 
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Compounded,  and  fined  2 July,  1649,  £1,350  (vol.  iii,  3).  Died 
1672  ; bur.  at  North  Cave  ; M.I.  Mar.  Catherine,  dau.  of 
Thomas,  2d  Viscount  Fairfax  of  Elmley. 

MIDDLETON,  William,  Esq.,  of  Stockeld  (son  of  Sir  Peter 
Middleton  of  the  same  place  and  Mary  Ingleby).  A Lieut. - 
Colonel  of  horse.  Died  22  Dec.,  1658.  Mar.  Katherine,  dau.  of 
1st  Viscount  Dunbar. 

MIDDLETON,  Matthew,  brother  of  the  above  William,  a 
Mayor  of  York. 

MONCKTON,  Sir  Philip,  Knt.,  of  Cavil,  near  Howden  (son 
of  Marmaduke  Monckton  and  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Matthew  Went- 
worth of  Bretton).  A Royalist  ; went  into  the  King’s  quarters, 
and  at  York.  Died  10  July,  1646.  Mar.  Martha,  dau.  of  Fran- 
cis Sutton. 

MONCKTON,  Sir  Francis,  Knt.  (son  of  the  above  Sir  Philip 
Monckton).  In  the  York  garrison.  Knighted  at  York  25  June, 
1642.  Compounded  along  with  his  son,  and  fined  £828,  Oct.  1, 
1646  (vol.  ii,  67).  Mar.  Margaret,  dau.  of  Thomas  Savile,  Esq., 
of  Wakefield. 

MONCKTON,  Sir  Philip,  Knt.  (son  of  the  above  Sir  Francis 
Monckton).  A Captain  in  Sir  Thomas  Metham’s  regiment  at 
Hull  in  1642  ; at  Adwalton  ; at  Marston  Moor  and  Nasebv ; 
imprisoned  after  the  battle  at  Willoughby  Field  ; went  to  the 
continent  ; again  imprisoned  in  1655.  High  Sheriff  1669. 
M.P.  Scarborough  1670-9.  Bur.  at  South  Newbald.  Compounded, 
and  fined  9 Aug.,  1649,  £220  I4S-  (vol.  ii,  70 ; see  Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.).  Mar.  Anne,  dau.  of  Robert  Eyre,  Esq. 

MONCKTON,  John,  of  Melton  (son  of  John  Monckton  of 
Garton,  and  nephew  of  1st  Sir  Philip).  A Major  of  foot.  Died 
circa  1654.  Compounded,  and  fined  £54  3s.  4 d.,  12  June,  1648 
(vol.  ii,  183).  Mar.  Mary,  dau.  of  Samuel  Oldfield. 

MONCKTON,  Edmund  (brother  of  the  above  John).  An 
officer  in  the  Royal  army.  Fined  £8  65.  8d. 

MONCKTON,  Marmaduke,  after  Berrie,  brother  of  the  above. 
“ A Captain  of  foote  in  the  army  of  late  King  Charles  ” (Dug- 
dale’s  Visitation).  Fined  £1  13s.  4 d.  Died  1688.  Mar.  Mary, 
dau.  of  Richard  Berrie,  Esq.,  of  Hodroyd. 

MORRIS,  John,  of  Elmsall  (son  of  Matthias  Morris  of  the 
same  place).  At  one  time  a Parliamentarian,  but  changed  sides. 
In  May,  1648,  he  got  by  stratagem  possession  of  Pontefract 
Castle,  and  became  its  Governor,  keeping  it  till  17  March,  1649. 
He  escaped,  but  was  caught,  and  executed  at  York  23  Aug., 
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1649.  Bur.  at  Wentworth.  Mar.  Margery,  dau.  of  Dr.  Robert 
Dawson,  Bishop  of  Clonfert.  Their  sons  Robert  and  Castilian 
entered  the  pedigree  in  Dugdale’s  Visitation. 

MOUNTAIGNE,  Isaac,  Esq.,  of  Westow  (brother  of  George 
Mountaigne,  Archbishop  of  York).  Died  1648.  Compounded, 
and  fined  13  Oct.,  1646,  £540,  but  reduced  (vol.  ii,  79).  Mar. 
Elizabeth  Bell. 

MOUNTAIGNE,  George,  of  Westow  (son  of  the  above  Isaac 
Mountaigne).  In  arms  and  at  Newark.  Compounded  with  his 
father,  and  fined  £115  11  s.  Bur.  at  Westow  12  Sept.,  1669 ; 
M.I.  Mar.  Mary,  dau.  of  Sir  Thomas  Gower  of  Stittenham. 

NEILE,  Sir  Paul,  Knt.,  of  Hutton  Bonvile  (son  of  Richard 
Neile,  Archbishop  of  York).  At  Oxford  at  the  surrender.  Will 
18  Dec.,  1682.  Compounded,  and  fined  23  March,  1647,  £802 
(vol.  ii,  132). 

NEVILE,  Francis,  Esq.,  of  Chevet  (son  of  Henry  Nevile  of 
Chevet  and  Eleanor  Sandford).  He  was  the  first  to  make  Ponte- 
fract Castle  a garrison  ; raised  money  for  the  King  ; made  his 
castle  of  Sandall  a garrison ; at  York  with  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  ; 
and  at  Bolton  Castle.  Compounded,  and  fined  7 March,  1644-5, 
£1,000  (vol.  ii,  3).  Mar.  1st,  Rosamond,  dau.  of  Cyril  Arthing- 
ton,  Esq.;  2ly,  Anne  Tankard,  widow  of  William  Arthington. 

NEVILE,  Gervase,  Esq.,  of  Beeston,  near  Leeds  (younger 
son  of  Henry  Nevile  of  Chevet,  brother  of  the  above  Francis). 
Quarter-master-General  to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  1643.  Com- 
pounded, and  fined  25  May  1650,  £28  6s.  4^.  (vol.  ii,  28). 

Died  15  Feb.,  1676,  set.  85  ; bur.  at  Leeds.  M.I.  Mar.  Barbara, 
dau.  of  John  Bullock,  Esq. 

NORTON,  Major,  or  Maulger,  Esq.,  of  Richmond  (son  of 
Robert  Norton  and  Catherine  Staveley).  Contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  Royal  forces.  Compounded,  and  fined  7 Sept., 
1646,  £756  (vol.  ii,  54).  Bapt.  at  Wath  25  March,  1593  ; bur. 
at  Richmond  12  Dec.,  1673.  Mar.  Anne,  dau.  of  Sir  George 
Wandesford  of  Kirklington, 

NORTON,  Edmund,  Esq.,  of  St.  Nicholas,  Richmond  (son 
of  the  above  Major  Norton).  Compounded  with  his  father. 
Bur.  29  Nov.,  1648,  at  St.  Michaeks-le-Belfrey.  Mar.  Mary, 
dau.  of  Toby  Dudley. 

OSBORNE,  Sir  Edward,  Bart.,  of  Kiveton  (son  of  Sir  Edward 
Osborne,  Knt.,  and  Joice  Fleetwood).  Created  13  July,  1620. 
A Commissioner  to  raise  money  for  the  Earl  of  Newcastle’s 
forces.  Compounded,  and  fined  £1,649,  3°  March,  1647  (vol.  ii, 
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159).  Bur.  at  Harthill  11  Sept.,  1647.  Mar.  1st,  Margaret, 
dau.  of  Thomas,  Viscount  Fauconberg  ; 2ly,  Anne,  widow  of 
William  Middleton  of  Stockeld,  dau.  of  Thomas  Walmesley,  Esq. 

PALMES,  Sir  George,  Knt.,  of  Naburn  (son  of  John  Palmes, 
Esq.,  of  the  same  place,  and  Joan,  dau.  of  Sir  George  Dawnay). 
A Royalist.  Sequestered  22  Oct.,  1650  (vol.  iii,  143).  Bur.  at 
Acaster  Malbis  4 Oct.,  1654.  Mar.  1st,  Katherine,  dau.  of  Sir 
Ralph  Babthorpe  of  Osgodby  ; 2ly,  Mary  Cotton. 

PALMES,  Sir  Brian,  Knt.,  of  Lindley  (son  of  Sir  Guy  Palmes 
of  the  same  place  and  Anne,  dau.  of  Sir  Edward  Stafford,  Knt.). 
He  raised  a regiment  for  Charles  I.  Died  circa  1654.  Mar. 
Mary,  dau.  and  coheiress  of  Gervase  Tevery. 

PENNYMAN,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  of  Marske  (son  of  William 
Pennyman  and  Anne  Aske).  A Colonel  ; at  Edgehill  ; Governor 
of  Oxford.  Created  a Baronet  22  Aug.,  1628.  Died  s.p. 
23  Aug.,  1643,  of  the  fever  at  Oxford  ; bur.  at  Christ  Church. 
Mar.  Anne,  dau.  and  heir  of  William  Atherton  ; bur.  at  Oxford 
with  her  husband. 

PENNYMAN,  James,  Esq.,  of  Ormsby  (son  of  James  Penny- 
man  of  the  same  place  and  Anne  or  Agnes  Burnet).  Arrayed 
men  at  Stokesley.  Compounded,  and  fined  6 Aug.,  1646,  £1,200 
(vol.  i,  187).  Bur.  at  Ormesby  19  Oct.,  1655.  Mar.  1st,  Cather- 
ine, dau.  of  William  Kingsley  ; 2ly,  Joan  Smith. 

PENNYMAN,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  created  21  March,  1665  (son 
of  the  above  James  Pennyman).  In  arms  and  a Colonel. 
Compounded,  and  fined  6 Aug.,  1646,  £537  (vol.  i,  187).  Bur. 
at  Ormesby  24  April,  1678,  aet.  71.  Mar.  Elizabeth,  dau.  and 
coheiress  of  Stephen  Norcliffe. 

PERCY,  John,  Esq.,  of  Stubbs  Walden  (son  of  Francis 
Percy  of  Scotton  and  Frances  Vavasour).  At  the  siege  of  Ponte- 
fract in  Sir  John  Ramsden's  division.  Mar.  Frances,  dau.  of 
Sir  Andrew  Yonge. 

PERCY,  John,  2d  son  of  the  above  John  Percy.  At  Ponte- 
fract ; “ slayne  in  the  fight  at  Willoughby  1648  fighting  on  the 
King's  part  " (Dugdale's  Visitation). 

PILKINGTON,  Sir  Arthur,  Bart.,  of  Stanley  and  Wakefield 
(son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Pilkington  and  Frances,  dau.  of  Sir 
Francis  Rodes  of  Barlborough) . In  arms.  Compounded,  and 
fined  15  May,  1649,  £4^0  (vol.  iii,  90).  Bur.  5 Sept.,  1650,  at 
St.  Mary,  Castlegate,  York  ( G.E.C. ).  Mar.  Ellen,  dau.  of  Henry 
Lyon  of  Roxby. 
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PILKINGTON,  Richard,  of  Longley.  At  Pontefract  Castle 
(Boothroyd).  Will  24  July,  1652  ; proved  London,  27  June, 
1653  (Record  Series,  ix  50).  His  wife,  (?)  Mary,  dau.  of  George 
Burdett  of  Denby,  compounded  for  him,  he  being  infirm. 

PLUMPTON,  Sir  Edward,  Knt.,  of  Plumpton  (son  of  William 
Plumpton,  Esq.,  and  Anne  Griffin).  A Royalist,  but  handed  over 
his  estates  to  his  son.  Born  1581.  Will  26  Jan.,  1654-5.  Mar. 
1st,  Frances,  dau.  of  William  Arthington,  Esq.;  2ly,  Frances 
Chamney. 

PLUMPTON,  John,  Esq.,  son  of  the  above  Sir  Edward. 
Captain  in  the  Royal  army  ; wounded  at  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor ; after  languishing  for  several  days  at  Knaresborough, 
whither  he  had  been  removed,  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  there.1  Mar.  Anna,  dau.  of  Richard  Townley,  Esq.,  of 
Townley. 

PORTINGTON,  Roger,  Esq.,  of  Barnby-on-the-Don  (son  of 
Robert  Portington,  Esq.,  and  Isabel,  dau.  of  Sir  Richard  Darley). 
He  raised  and  maintained  a troop  at  his  own  expense,  and  is 
said  to  have  spent  £9,000  ; an  officer  in  the  siege  of  Pontefract 
Castle.  He  was  fined  £350  for  his  first  delinquency,  but  again 
took  up  arms,  and  for  both  wars  was  fined  £1,715  (vol.  ii,  94). 
Bapt.  at  Hatfield  22  Oct.,  1609;  bur.  at  Bamby  11  Dec.,  1683; 
M.I.  Mar.  1st,  Joan,  dau.  of  Ralph  Hopton,  Esq.,  of  Armley  ; 
2ly,  Jane,  dau.  of  John  Ramsden  of  Lascelles  Hall,  widow  of 
Leonard  Wray. 

PORTINGTON,  Robert,  Esq.  (brother  of  the  above  Roger 
Portington).  An  officer  in  Sir  William  Savile’s  regiment  ; in 
the  fight  at  Horncastle  11  Oct.,  1643.  Again  took  up  arms,  and 
was  at  the  battle  of  Willoughby,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  confined  in  Hull  till  the  Restoration.  Died  23  Dec.,  1660, 
said  from  a bite  by  a monkey ; bur.  at  Arksey.  Mar.  1st, 
Grace,  dau.  of  John  Ramsden  of  Lascelles  Hall  ; 2ly,  Grace, 
dau.  of  Gilbert  Gregory  of  Barnby. 

RAMSDEN,  Sir  John,  of  Longley  and  Byrom  (son  of  William 
Ramsden,  Esq.,  of  Longley,  and  Rosamond,  dau.  of  Thomas 
Pilkington,  Esq.,  of  Bradley).  A Commander  of  a division  at 
Pontefract  ; after  at  the  siege  of  Newark,  where  he  died,  and 
was  bur.  27  March,  1646.  Bapt.  at  Almondbury  13  Oct.,  1594. 
M.P.  Pontefract  1627.  High  Sheriff  1636.  Mar.  1st,  Margaret, 
dau.  of  Sir  Peter  Freschville,  Knt.,  of  Staveley  ; 2ly,  Anne,  dau. 
of  Laurence  Overton,  widow. 

1 His  descendant,  Robert  Plumpton,  died  s.p.  8 Aug.,  1749,  at  Cambray,  when 
the  estates  were  sold  to  Daniel  Lascelies,  Esq. 
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REDMAN,  Sir  John,  Knt.,  of  Thornton-in-Lonsdale  (son  of 
William  Redman  and  Ann  Patrickson).  A Royalist,  may  have 
been  killed.  Dead  in  1645.  Mar.  1st,  Rebecca  . . . . ; 2ly, 
Sarah,  dau.  of  Sir  George  Selby. 

REDMAN,  William,  Esq.  (son  of  the  above  Sir  John  by  his 
first  wife).  Slain  at  the  siege  of  Pontefract  21  March,  1645, 
“ upon  2 of  the  clock  the  enemy  came  in  again  and  took  the 
upper  towne,  kill'd  Captin  Redman  about  the  bridge  ''  (Drake). 
His  sister  mar.  Colonel  William  Forbes,  who  was  besieging  Ponte- 
fract on  the  Parliamentary  side. 

RERESBY,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  of  Thribergh  ; created  16  May, 
1642  (son  of  Sir  George  Reresby  and  Elizabeth  Tamworth).  A 
Royalist,  but  never  accepted  a command  ; was  imprisoned  in 
his  own  house  ; went  up  to  London  in  1646  to  compound, 
but  died  before  completing,  April,  1646  ; bur.  at  Thribergh. 
Mar.  Frances,  dau.  of  Edmund  Yarburgh  of  Snaith. 

RERESBY,  George,  2d  son  of  Sir  George  and  brother  of 
Sir  John  Reresby.  A Lieutenant  in  Sir  Thomas  Glemham's  troop 
of  horse  ; at  Pontefract.  Bur.  at  Thribergh  6 July,  1646. 

RERESBY,  Sir  Tamworth,  3d  son  of  Sir  George.  Lieut. - 
Colonel  under  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  ; at  Basing  House  ; taken 
prisoner,  but  escaped  ; at  Oxford.  Mar.  Mrs.  Mary  Preston. 

ROCKLEY,  Robert,  Esq.,  of  Rockley  (son  of  Gervase  Rock- 
ley  and  Isabel  Anderton).  He  gave  to  the  King  at  York  £200 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Bur.  21  Nov.,  1644,  at  Wors- 
borough.  Will  1642.  Mar.  Elizabeth  Barton  of  Smithells,  co. 
Lane. 

ROCKLEY,  Francis,  Esq.,  of  Rockley  (son  of  the  above 
Robert  Rockley).  Compounded,  and  fined  12  Jan.,  1646,  £390 
(vol.  ii,  146).  Bapt.  9 Sept.,  1613  ; died  1679  in  prison  (see 
Hunter's  South  Yorkshire,  ii,  287).  Mar.  1st,  Frances  Stourton  ; 2ly, 
Catherine  Gainer. 

ROCKLEY,  Robert  (younger  son  of  the  above  Robert  Rock- 
ley). Died  s.p.  at  Arundel  Castle  in  the  service  of  King  Charles. 

ROCKLEY,  Gervase  (another  brother).  A Lieutenant  in  Sir 
William  Savile's  regiment.  Died  s.p. 

ROKEBY,  Thomas,  of  Burnby,  in  the  par.  of  Cottingham 
(son  of  William  Rokeby  of  Hotham  and  Dorothy  dau.  of  William 
Rokeby  of  Skiers).  A Royalist,  and  killed  at  Dunbar  1650. 
Mar.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Robert  Bury  of  Grantham. 

RUDSTON,  Sir  Walter,  Bart.,  of  Hayton  (son  of  Walter 
Rudston,  Esq.,  and  Frances  Constable).  A zealous  Royalist, 
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entertaining  the  King  on  his  road  to  Hull.  He  and  his  son 
compounded,  and  fined  18  March,  1650-1,  £8 78  10s.  Died 

circa  1650.  Mar.  1st, Ramsden  ; 2ly,  Margaret,  dau.  of 

Sir  Thomas  Dawnay  of  Cowick. 

SAVILE,  Sir  William,  3d  Bart.,  of  Thornhill  (son  of  Sir 
George  Savile,  Bart.,  and  Anne,  dau.  of  Sir  William  Wentworth  ; 
younger  brother  of  Sir  George,  2d  Bart.;  nephew  of  Thomas  the 
great  Earl  of  Strafford).  Ordered  in  December,  1642,  to  attack  the 
clothing  towns  in  the  West  Riding  ; took  possession  of  Leeds 
and  Wakefield  ; attacked  Bradford  ; driven  from  Leeds  January, 
1643.  Governor  of  Sheffield  9 May,  1643  ; of  York,  where  he 
died  24  Jan.,  1643-4 ; bur.  at  Thornhill  15  Feb.,  1643-4. 
Mar.  Anne,  dau.  of  Thomas,  Lord  Coventry.  They  were  parents 
of  the  Marquis  of  Halifax. 

SAVILE,  William,  Esq.,  of  Copley,  5th  son  of  Henry  Savile, 
Esq.,  of  Copley.  Slain  at  Lincoln  ; admon.  20  Sept.,  1646. 
Mar.  Mary,  dau.  of  William  West  of  Firbeck. 

SAVILE,  Sir  Thomas,  2d  Lord  Savile  of  Howley,  Viscount 
Savile  of  Castlebar,  created  11  June,  1628.  1st  Earl  of  Sussex, 
created  25  May,  1644  (son  of  John,  1st  Lord  Savile,  and  Eliza- 
beth, dau.  of  Sir  Edward  Carey).  He  is  placed  here  amongst 
the  Royalists,  but  he  constantly  wavered  in  his  allegiance. 
He  was  Treasurer  to  the  King,  but  did  not  take  any  command 
in  the  army.  Negotiated  with  Hotham  about  Howley,  and 
imprisoned  at  Newark  for  six  months,  after  went  to  Oxford. 
He  went  to  London,  and  was  imprisoned  by  the  Parliament. 
Compounded,  and  fined  £8,000,  reduced  to  £4,000.  Born  circa 
1590  ; died  1658.  Mar.  1st,  Frances,  dau.  of  Sir  Michael  Sondes; 
2ly,  Anne,  dau.  of  Christopher  Villiers,  Earl  of  Anglesey. 

SAVILE,  Samuel,  Esq.,  of  Mexborough  (son  of  William  Savile 
of  Wakefield).  Student  and  fellow  of  King’s  College,  Camb.; 
secretary  to  James,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  an  embassy  to  France  ; 
settled  at  Mexborough.  In  the  time  of  the  wars  he  suffered 
much,  being  imprisoned  at  Hull  (see  Hunter’s  South  Yorkshire,  i, 
392).  Died  1660,  aged  71 ; bur.  at  Mexborough  ; M.I.  Mar.  Alice, 
dau.  of  John  Blackett. 

SAVILE,  Samuel,  Esq.,  of  Mexborough,  son  of  the  above. 
Captain  in  Sir  George  Savile’s  Regiment.  Born  1631 ; bur. 
16  Sept.,  1685,  at  Mexborough.  Mar.  Martha,  dau.  and  heir  of 
Richard  Cudworth  of  Eastfield. 

SCROPE,  John,  Esq.,  of  Bolton  Castle  (illegitimate  son  of 
Emanuel  Scrope,  1st  Earl  of  Sunderland,  by  Martha  James). 
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In  arms  against  the  Parliament ; rendered  himself  29  Nov., 

1645,  not  21.  Died  of  the  plague  ; bur.  31  July,  1646,  at 
Co  vent  Garden. 

SLINGSBY,  Sir  Henry,  Knt.,  of  Scriven  (son  of  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby  of  the  same  place  and  Frances,  dau.  of  William  Vava- 
sour of  Weston).  He  had  a commission  to  raise  a regiment  of 
volunteers  December,  1642  ; fought  under  the  Earl  of  Newcastle 
at  Marston  Moor  ; at  Naseby  1645  ; and  at  the  surrender  of 
Newark  1646.  He  petitioned  to  compound  July,  1646,  but  in 
1651  his  estates  were  ordered  to  be  sold.  In  1655  he  was 
arrested  for  being  concerned  in  a plot,  condemned  and  executed 
8 June,  1658  ; bur.  in  the  Slingsby  Chapel,  Knaresborough. 
Mar.  Barbara,  dau.  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fauconberg. 

SLINGSBY,  Thomas  (brother  of  the  above  Sir  Henry).  A 
Colonel  in  the  Royal  army.  Compounded,  and  fined  26  March, 

1646,  £340  (vol.  i,  123).  Died  s.p.,  bur.  at  Knaresborough 
11  Feb.,  1670. 

SLINGSBY,  Guildford  (son  of  Sir  Guildford  Slingsby  and 
Margaret,  dau.  of  William  Waters).  He  raised  a regiment  for 
King  Charles,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Guisborough  16  Jan., 
1642-3  ; bur.  at  York  Minster  26  Jan.,  1642-3. 

SLINGSBY,  Sir  Robert,  Bart,  (brother  of  the  above  Guildford 
Slingsby).  In  the  navy  ; arrested  for  being  against  the  Parlia- 
ment. Compounded,  and  fined  11  March,  1649-50,  £200  (vol.  iii, 
23).  At  the  Restoration  a comptroller  of  the  navy.  Created 
a Baronet  16  March,  1661.  Died  s.p.  26  Oct.,  1661.  Mar.  1st, 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Robert  Brooke  ; 2ly,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Sir 
Edward  Radcliffe  of  Dilston. 

SLINGSBY,  Walter  (another  brother).  In  arms.  Petitioned 
to  compound  22  Dec.,  1647. 

STAPLETON,  Sir  Robert,  Knt.  (2d  son  of  Richard  Stapleton 
of  Carlton  and  Elizabeth  Pierpont).  Joined  the  King’s  party, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  Edgehill ; at  Oxford  ; knighted  at 
Nottingham  13  Sept.,  1642.  He  translated  Juvenal,  and  wrote 
plays.  Bur.  15  July,  1669,  in  Westminster  Abbey  (see  Diet. 
Nat  Biog.).  Mar.  Mrs.  Hamond. 

STAPLETON,  Sir  Brian,  of  Templehurst  (son  of  Robert 
Stapleton  of  the  same  place  and  Mary,  dau.  of  Sir  Robert 
Dolman).  Slain  at  Chester  1644.  Mar.  Margaret,  dau.  of 
Richard  Langley  of  Millington. 

STEWARD,  Zachary,  Captain,  of  Lofthouse  (son  of  Zachary 
Steward,  D.D.,  and  Elizabeth  Wheath).  Governor  of  Mulgrave 
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Castle,  which  he  surrendered  17  June,  1644.  Probably  bur.  at 
Easington  16  April,  1676.  Mar.  Anne,  dau.  of  Sir  Thomas 
Norcliffe,  Knt. 

STRICKLAND,  Sir  Thomas,  Knt.,  of  Thornton  Bridge  and 
Kilnwick.  Captain  of  a troop  under  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  ; 
in  both  wars.  Compounded  16  April,  1646,  and  fined  £186  10 s., 
and  again  1 June,  1649,  £827  (vol.  i,  160). 

STRINGER,  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Sharlston  (son  of  Francis 
Stringer  of  the  same  place  and  Isabel  Wombwell).  In  Sir 
John  Ramsden’s  division  at  Pontefract.  Died  s.p.  circa  1651. 
Will  22  Jan.,  1650-1  ; proved  7 May,  1651. 

SUNDERLAND,  Abraham,  Esq.,  of  High  Sunderland  and 
Ackton  (son  of  Richard  Sunderland  of  the  same  place  and  Mary 
Saltonstall).  “ Died  in  Pontefract  Castle  25  March,  1644,  during 
ye  siege  there,  it  being  kept  for  K.  Charles  ” (Dugdale’s  Visita- 
tion). Mar.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Peter  Langdale,  Esq.,  of  Beverley. 

SUNDERLAND,  Langdale,  Esq.,  of  High  Sunderland  and 
Ackton  (son  of  the  above  Abraham  Sunderland).  “Captain  of  a 
troop  of  horse  under  the  command  of  Marmaduke  Lord  Lang- 
dale ” (Dugdale).  He  had  to  sell  Sunderland,  and  bought 
Ackton,  on  account  of  his  losses.  Compounded  28  July,  1646, 
and  fined  £878  (vol.  ii,  42).  Mar.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Thomas 
Thornhill,  Esq.,  of  Fixby. 

SWALE,  Sir  Solomon,  of  South  Stailey  (son  of  Francis 
Swale  and  Anne,  dau.  of  Sampson  Ingleby).  Died  4 Sept.,  1678; 
bur.  at  Paddington.  Mar.  Mary,  dau.  of  Robert  Porey ; 2ly, 
Anne,  dau.  of  Charles  Tankard,  Esq.,  of  Whixley. 

SWALE,  John  (brother  of  the  above  Sir  Solomon).  “ Capt. 
of  a foote  company  in  ye  army  ” (Dugdale). 

SWALE,  Charles,  another  brother,  " a major  in  ye  army, 
1st  in  the  garrison  of  Oxford,  and  after  the  render  thereof  died 
a commander  in  France  ” (Dugdale). 

SWALE,  Robert  (another  brother),  “a  Capt.  of  horse  in  the 
army.”  Died  at  Malaga. 

TALBOT,  John,  Esq.,  of  Thornton-in-the-Street  (son  of  John 
Talbot,  Esq.,  of  the  same  place,  and  Frances,  dau.  of  John 
Crosland  of  Helmsley).  A Colonel  in  the  Royal  army.  Deputy- 
Governor  of  Helmsley  Castle.  Compounded,  and  fined  6 Oct., 
1646,  £574  (vol.  ii,  74).  Bur.  8 May,  1659,  Thornton.  Mar. 
Jane,  dau.  of  Roger  Sotheby  of  Pocklingfcon. 

TALBOT,  Roger,  Esq.,  of  Thornton  (son  of  the  above  John 
Talbot).  A Captain  in  the  army.  Died  2 Oct.,  1680  ; bur.  at 
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Thornton  ; M.I.  M.P.  Northallerton  1661.  Mar.  Elizabeth,  dan. 
of  Ambrose  Pudsey,  Esq.,  of  Bolton. 

TANCRED,  Sir  Richard,  Knt.,  of  Whixley  (son  of  Charles 
Tancred  and  Barbara  Wyvill).  A Major ; at  the  burning  of 
Haworth  and  Heptonstall  ; at  Skipton.  Knighted  at  York 
21  May,  1642.  Compounded  29  Nov.,  1645,  and  fined  £346, 
and  to  allow  £40  a year  to  the  vicar  of  Whixley.  Bapt.  at 
Aldborough  10  April,  1608  ; bur.  at  Whixley  22  Oct.,  1668. 
Mar.  1st,  Mary,  dau.  of  Francis  Nevile,  Esq.,  of  Che  vet  ; 2ly, 
Anne,  dau.  of  John  Robinson  of  Hackforth,  widow  of  John 
Wastell  of  Scorton  ; 3ly,  Anna,  dau.  of  Roger  Wyvill  of  Osgodby, 
widow  of  Thomas  Swan  of  Beverley. 

TANCRED,  Charles,  Esq.,  of  Arden.  Levied  contributions 
against  the  Parliament.  Compounded,  and  fined  14  March, 
1645-6,  £220  (vol.  i,  89). 

TEMPEST,  Richard,  Esq.,  of  Bracewell  and  Bolling  (son  of 
Sir  Richard  Tempest,  Knt.,  of  the  same  places,  and  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  Sir  Francis  Rodes  of  Great  Houghton).  A Colonel  in 
the  Royal  army  ; taken  prisoner  at  Manchester  September,  1642. 
Fined  22  April,  1647,  £1,056  6s.  (vol.  ii,  163)  ; and  24  May, 
1649,  £1,748  (vol.  ii,  204).  Bapt.  at  Bradford  21  March,  1620-1  ; 
died  in  the  King’s  Bench  30  Nov.,  1657.  Will  14  Nov.;  proved 
London  18  Dec.,  1657  (Ruthin,  250).  Mar.  Frances,  dau.  of 
Sir  Gervase  Clifton. 

TEMPEST,  Stephen,  Esq.,  of  Broughton  and  Roundhay 
(son  of  Sir  Stephen  Tempest  of  Broughton  and  Katherine,  dau. 
of  Henry  Lawson,  Esq.,  of  Neasham).  A Royalist  ; had  his 
estates  confiscated.  Will  29  Oct.,  1650  ; proved  York  10  Feb., 
1650-1.  Born  1587.  Mar.  1st,  Susan,  dau.  of  William  Ogle- 
thorpe of  Roundhay  Grange  ; 2ly,  Frances,  dau.  of  Sir  Cotton 
Gargrave,  Knt.,  of  Nostell. 

TEMPEST,  Richard,  of  Stock  (brother  of  the  above  Stephen), 
probably  Lieut,  in  Sir  Wm.  Vavasour’s  regiment.  Mar.  Elizabeth 
Grimshaw.  Their  eldest  son,  Stephen,  was  killed  in  the  field. 

TEMPEST,  Robert  (brother  of  the  above  Stephen).  Captain 
of  a foot  company  ; slain  in  a skirmish  near  Broughton,  1646. 

TEMPEST,  John  (younger  brother  of  the  above  Stephen), 
“ Major  of  a Regiment  of  Horse  in  the  service  of  K.  Charles  the 
first,  slayne  at  the  taking  of  Tredagh  in  Ireland”  (Dugdale’s 
Visitation).  ? Put  to  death  by  Cromwell  14  Aug.,  1649. 

TEMPEST,  Sir  Stephen,  Knt.  (son  of  the  above  Stephen 
Tempest).  Captain  in  the  Royal  army ; taken  prisoner  at 
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Naseby,  commanding  a troop  of  Prince  Maurice’s  Life  Guards 
(Rushworth).  Had  his  estates  confiscated.  Born  1607;  bur. 
at  Broughton  14  March,  1671-2.  Mar.  Anne,  dau.  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gascoigne,  Bart.,  of  Barnbow. 

TEMPEST,  Thomas,  Esq.  (brother  of  the  above  Sir  Stephen). 
An  officer  in  the  Royal  army.  Bur.  at  Broughton  24  June. 
Mar.  Anne  dau.  and  heiress  of  Henry  Scrope,  Esq.,  of  Danby. 
Direct  ancestors  of  Arthur  C.  Tempest,  Esq.,  of  Broughton. 

THORNHILL,  John,  Esq.,  of  Fixby  (son  of  Thomas  Thorn- 
hill, Esq.,  and  Anne  Trigot).  “ Major  of  foot  in  Sir  William 
Savile’s  regiment  ” (Dugdale’s  Visitation).  Bur.  at  Elland 
24  Oct.,  1669 ; M.I.  Mar.  1st,  Dorothy,  dau.  of  George  Columbell, 
Esq.,  of  Darley  ; 2ly,  Everild,  dau.  and  coheiress  of  Sir  George 
Wentworth  of  Woolley. 

THWENG,  George,  of  Kilton,  probably  son  of  William 
Thweng.  Compounded,  and  fined  28  Feb.,  1647-8,  £906  (vol.  ii, 
184). 

TINDALL,  Francis,  Esq.,  of  Brotherton  (son  of  John  Tindall 
and  Dorothy,  dau.  of  Martin  Anne).  A Royalist  ; gave  £300 
to  the  cause  ; allowed  to  depart  abroad  1644.  Died  1657. 
Compounded,  and  fined  £369  in  1649  (vol.  ii,  108).  Mar.  Edith, 
dau.  of  Leonard  Reresby  of  Barnborough. 

TINDALL,  Leonard  (son  of  the  above  Francis  Tindall)  ; 
was  a Lieut. -Colonel  under  Sir  John  Ramsden  at  the  siege  of 
Pontefract.  His  brother  George  and  uncle  William  were  also 
at  Pontefract. 

TOPHAM,  Francis,  of  Aglethorpe  (son  of  Edward  Topham 
and  Anne  Scrope).  Assisted  against  the  Parliament’s  forces. 
The  guardian  of  his  infant  had  to  compound  (vol.  iii,  47). 
Died  30  Sept.,  1643.  Mar.  Mary,  dau.  of  Sir  Edward  Payler, 
who  remar.  Edward  Saltmarshe. 

TOPHAM,  Henry,  2d  son  of  Edward  Topham.  “ Lieuten* 
Colonell  to  Colonell  Evers  of  a Regiment  of  Horse  for  the  ser- 
vice of  King  Charles  & slayne  at  the  battail  of  Marston  Moore 
ao  1644.  Unmarried  ” (Dugdale’s  Visitation). 

TRAPPES,  Robert,  Esq.,  of  Nidd  (son  of  Sir  Francis  Trappes 
and  Ann  Atkinson).  A Royalist.  Died  before  March,  1651-2, 
when  his  estates  were  sequestered  (vol.  iii,  170). 

TUNSTALL,  Marmaduke,  Esq.,  of  Wycliffe  (son  of  Francis 
Tunstall  of  Thurland  Castle  and  Elizabeth  Gascoigne).  Went 
to  the  King’s  garrison  at  Newark,  and  was  taken  prisoner ; 
also  in  the  second  war.  Fined  July,  1647,  £2,954  (vol.  ii,  177)  ; 
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and  again  io  Aug.,  1649,  £1,788  16s.  8d.  (vol.  ii,  178).  Mar. 
Katherine,  dau.  of  William  Wycliffe. 

VAVASOUR,  Sir  Walter,  2d  Bart.,  of  Hazlewood  (son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Vavasour  and  Ursula  Giffard).  “ Colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  horse  under  the  Marquess  of  Newcastle  ; in  York 
at  the  surrender ; went  to  Holland  ; petitioned  to  compound 
21  March,  1649-50  ” (vol.  iii,  116).  JEt.  53,  1666.  Died  21  Feb., 
1678-9  ; bur.  at  Hazlewood ; M.I.  Mar.  Ursula,  dau.  of  Thomas, 
Lord  Fauconberg. 

VAVASOUR,  William,  brother  of  the  above  Sir  Walter. 
A Major  of  horse  under  his  brother  ; probably  slain  at  Tewkes- 
bury (Dugdale’s  Visitation). 

VAVASOUR,  Thomas  (another  brother),  “ slain  in  ye  battaile 
of  Marston  Moore  ” (Dugdale’s  Visitation). 

VAVASOUR,  William,  Esq.,  of  Weston  (son  of  Sir  Mauger 
Vavasour  and  Jane,  dau.  of  John  Savile,  Esq.,  of  Stanley). 
Supplied  the  Parliament’s  forces  ; at  York  in  the  garrison. 
Compounded,  and  fined  1 April,  1647,  £447  (vol.  ib  31) . Died 
June,  1650.  Mar.  1st,  Mary,  dau.  of  Francis  Vaughan,  Esq.; 
2ly,  Anne,  dau.  of  Richard  Tolson,  Esq. 

VAVASOUR,  Thomas  (son  of  the  above  William  Vavasour). 
In  arms  in  both  wars  ; in  Newark  at  the  surrender.  Com- 
pounded, and  fined  7 July,  1646,  £320  (vol.  ii,  31).  Mar.  1st, 

Mary  Norton  ; 2ly,  Dorothy  Braddyll ; 3ly, Rhodes  ; 

4ly,  Elizabeth  Barlow. 

WADE,  Cuthbert,  of  Kilnsea  (son  of  Christopher  Wade  of 
Kilnsea  and  Margaret  Witham).  Captain  of  horse  ; laid  down 
his  arms  1645.  Compounded  22  Feb.,  1646,  and  fined  £222 
(vol.  i,  152).  Bur.  at  Coniston  11  Sept.,  1688.  Mar.  1st,  Anne, 
dau.  of  Matthew  Brackin  ; 2ly,  Dorothy,  dau.  of  Francis 
Malham  ; 3ly,  Frances,  dau.  of  William  Beilby. 

WALLER,  Thomas,  gent.,  of  Beverley  (son  of  Nicholas 
Waller  of  Sykehouse  and  Elizabeth  Parkinson,  who  remar.  Sir 
Francis  Cobb).  “ Cornet  to  Sir  Franc.  Cobb,  Kt.,  under  Pr. 
Rupert  ” (Dugdale)  ; gave  up  arms  15  July,  1644.  Compounded, 
and  fined  1 Nov.,  1647,  £122  (vol.  ii,  61).  Bur.  2 Jan.,  1678-9, 
at  Rowley  ( C.B.N. ).  Mar.  Hannah,  dau.  of  Gervase  Hamerton 
of  Alkborough. 

WANDESFORD,  Sir  Christopher,  Bart.,  of  Kirklington 
(younger  son  of  Christopher  Wandesford,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ire- 
land and  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Alice,  dau.  of  Sir  Hewit 
Osborne).  A Royalist  family.  Sir  Christopher  and  his  eldest 
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brother  George,  both  young,  were  too  late  to  see  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor,  and  had  to  flee  for  their  lives.  George  was 
drowned  1651  ; Christopher  did  not  take  part  in  fighting  ; he 
was  created  a Baronet  at  the  Restoration.  Died  23  Feb.,  1686-7  ; 
bur.  at  Ivirklington.  Mar.  Eleanor,  dau.  of  Sir  John  Lowther  of 
Lowther  (see  McCall's  Wandesford  Family). 

WARTON,  Sir  Michael,  Knt.,  of  Beverley  (son  of  Michael 
Warton  of  the  same  place  and  Joan  Portington).  A Royalist, 
but  he  said  he  had  never  been  in  arms.  Compounded,  and 
fined  7 Sept.,  1646,  £4,000,  reduced  to  £2,900,  settling  the  rec- 
tory of  Cottingham.  Knighted  at  Ripon  16  April,  1617  ; High 
Sheriff  1616.  Bur.  at  Beverley  Minster  10  Oct.,  1665  ; M.I. 
Mar.  1st,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Ralph  Hansby  of  Bishop  Burton,  and 
2d,  Everild,  dau.  of  Ralph  Creyk  of  Marton. 

WARTON,  Michael,  Esq.  (son  of  the  above  Sir  Michael 
Warton)  * “ dyed  in  his  father’s  lifetime,  being  slayn  by  a 
cannon  bullet  at  Scarborough  Castle  in  the  time  of  the  warrs, 
it  being  a garrison  ” (Dugdale’s  Visitation).  Fined  £1,600  for 
the  delinquency  of  his  father  31  Oct.,  1646  (vol.  ii,  93).  Mar. 
Catherine  Maltby. 

WARTON,  Michael,  Esq.,  of  Beverley  (son  of  the  above 
Michael);  in  arms  against  the  Parliament;  fined  £1,600  for  the 
delinquency  of  his  father.  M.P.  for  Beverley  1660-81.  Bur. 
23  Aug.,  1688,  at  St.  John’s,  Beverley.  Mar.  Susan,  dau.  of  John, 
Lord  Paulet 

WASHINGTON,  James,  of  Adwick  (eldest  son  of  Darcy 
Washington,  Esq.,  of  Adwick,  and  Anne,  dau.  of  Matthew  Went- 
worth of  Bretton).  “ He  died  at  the  last  siege  of  Pomfret 
Castle  being  then  in  armes  for  the  King,  patre  vivente  ” (Dug- 
dale’s Visitation).  Mar.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  William  Copley, 
Esq.,  of  Spro thorough. 

WASHINGTON,  Darcy,  of  Hampole,  (brother  of  the  above 
James  Washington).  “ Died  in  the  garrison  of  Newarke,  being 
a Captaine  unmarr  ” (Dugdale’s  Visitation). 

WEDDELL,  William,  of  Earswick  (son  of  Leonard  Weddell 
and  Margery  Tayler).  Compounded,  and  fined  17  July,  1649, 
£25 8 (vol.  iii,  13).  Mar.  Margaret  dau.  of  John  Lister  of  Hull. 

WENTWORTH,  Sir  George,  Knt.,  of  Woolley  (son  of  Michael 
Wentworth,  Esq.,  who  had  purchased  Woolley,  and  Frances 
Downes).  A Colonel  of  a regiment  ; commanded  a division  at 
Pontefract.  Compounded,  and  fined  18  March,  1646-7,  £4,302, 
reduced  to  £3,188,  9 July,  1649  (vol.  ii,  154).  M.P.  Pontefract 
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1640-6.  Died  19  Oct.  1660  ; bur.  at  Woolley ; M.I.  Mar.  1st, 
Anne,  dau.  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax ; 2ly,  Everild,  dau.  of 
Christopher  Maltby. 

WENTWORTH,  Matthew  (brother  of  Sir  George  Wentworth). 
A Captain  of  a troop  of  horse  ; died  1647  s.p. 

WENTWORTH,  John,  of  Woolley  (another  brother  of  Sir  George, 
whom  he  succeeded).  At  Oxford  garrison.  Compounded,  and  fined 
12  Dec.,  1646,  £70  (vol.  ii,  138).  Bur.  26  Feb.,  1682-3,  at  Woolley. 
Mar.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Arthur  Aldburgh,  Esq.,  of  Aldburgh. 

WENTWORTH,  Sir  William,  Knt.,  of  Ashby,  co.  Line.  (2d 
son  of  Sir  William  Wentworth  of  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  and 
brother  of  the  great  Earl  of  Strafford).  He  was  slain  at  Marston 
Moor  3 July,  1644  ; bur.  in  a little  chapel  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  of  Poppleton  Church  (Hunter).  Will  20  Sept., 
1640  ; proved  York,  19  Sept.,  1644.  Mar.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Thomas  Savile,  Esq.,  of  Northgate-head,  Wakefield.  Their 
son  Sir  William  was  High  Sheriff  1666,  and  his  grandson  William 
was  created  Earl  of  Strafford. 

WENTWORTH,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart.,  of  West  Bretton  (son 
of  George  Wentworth,  Esq.,  and  Mary  Ashburnham).  A strong 
Royalist  ; in  the  first  Scotch  expedition,  and  afterwards  under 
Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  with  whom  he  was  until  the  surrender 
of  Oxford,  except  for  22  weeks,  when  he  was  imprisoned  after 
the  battle  of  Naseby ; again  imprisoned  1657.  Created  a 
Baronet  27  Sept.,  1664.  Died  s.p.  5 Dec.,  1675  ; bur.  at  Silk- 
stone  (see  Hunter's  South  Yorkshire,  ii,  247).  Compounded,  and 
fined  12  Dec.,  1646,  £350  (vol.  ii,  137).  Mar.  Grace,  dau.  of 
Thomas  Popeley. 

WHEATLEY,  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Woolley  (son  of  Thomas 
Wheatley  and  Dorothy  Burdett).  A Colonel  in  the  Royal  army  ; 
he  may  have  been  the  Captain  Wheatley  active  at  Pontefract 
Castle.  Mar.  Elizabeth  Oldfield. 

WILKINSON,  Thomas,  of  Pontefract  (son  of  William  Wilkin- 
son, Mayor  of  Pontefract,  and  Mary  Warde).  Killed  by  a shot 
at  Pontefract  siege  12  April,  1645.  Mar.  1st,  Susanna,  dau.  of 
William  Morehouse  ; 2ly,  Susanna,  dau.  of  William  Ramsden. 

WOLSTENHOLME,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  of  Nostell  (son  of  Sir 
John  Wolstenholme,  Knt.,  of  Nostell,  which  he  bought  8 July, 
1639,  and  Catherine,  dau.  of  Richard  Wanton).  A Royalist  ; 
heavily  fined,  and  had  his  estates  confiscated,  suffering  a loss  of 
£100,000.  Knighted  8 May,  1633  ; created  a Baronet  10  Jan., 
1664-5.  Born  circa  1596  ; bur.  15  July,  1670,  at  Stanmore. 
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WOLSTENHOLME,  Henry  (son  of  Sir  John).  Slain  at 
Marston  Moor  (Hunter). 

WORTLEY,  Sir  Francis,  Knt.  and  Bart.,  of  Wortley  (son  of 
Sir  Richard  Wortley,  Knt.,  and  Elizabeth  Boughton).  He 
entered  earnestly  into  the  Royal  cause,  fortified  his  house  at 
Wortley,  and  raised  a troop  of  horse  ; he  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Walton  House  3 June,  1644,  and  22  Aug.  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  kept  for  several  years  (see  Hunter’s  South 
Yorkshire,  ii,  317).  Compounded,  and  fined  24  April,  1649, 
£500  (vol.  ii,  198).  Born  1591  ; died  in  London,  date  uncer- 
tain. Mar.  1st,  Grace,  dau.  of  Sir  William  Brouncker ; 2ly, 
Hester  Smithies. 

WYVILL,  Sir  Marmacluke,  2d  Bart.,  of  Constable  Burton 
(son  of  Christopher  Wyvill,  Esq.,  and  Joan  Stapleton  of  Wighill). 
A Royalist,  and  raised  forces  for  the  cause,  but  said  he  was  not 
in  arms.  Compounded,  and  fined  £1,343,  22  April,  1647  (vol.  ii, 
164).  Mar.  Isabel,  dau.  of  Sir  William  Gascoigne  of  Sadbury. 

WYVILL,  Roger,  Esq.,  of  Osgodby  (son  of  William  Wyvill 
and  Frances  Dalton).  At  Scarborough  at  the  siege,  but  peti- 
tioned to  compound  25  Nov.,  1645.  Died  7 March,  1657. 
Admon.  London,  1659.  Mar.  Anne,  dau.  of  Thomas  Beilby  of 
Killerby. 

WYVILL,  William,  of  Osgodby  (son  of  the  above  Roger 
Wyvill).  In  arms,  but  took  the  oath  12  Dec.,  1643.  He  and 
his  father  compounded,  and  fined  26  Feb.,  1645-6,  £300  (vol.  i, 
35).  Mar.  1st,  Jane  Foules  ; 2ly,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Sir  John  Buck 
of  Filey. 

YARBOROUGH,  Sir  Nicholas,  Knt.,  of  Snaith  (son  of 
Thomas  Yarborough  and  Sarah,  dau.  of  Thomas  Wormley  of 
Hatfield).  Fined  13  June,  1646,  £600  (vol.  iii,  1).  Bur.  at 
Snaith  22  Aug.,  1655.  Mar.  Faith,  dau.  of  Sir  Thomas  Dawnay. 

PARLIAMENTARIANS.1 

ALLANSON,  Sir  William,  Knt.,  of  York  (son  of  Christopher 
Allanson).  A Parliamentarian  and  Puritan.  Lord  Mayor  1633  ; 
M.P.  York  1640.  Bur.  7 Dec.,  1656,  St.  Michael-le-Belfrey, 
York.  Mar.  1st,  Lucy  Orracke  ; 2ly,  Anne,  dau.  of  Charles 
Tancred,  Esq.,  of  Whixley. 

1 The  notice  of  these  gentry  who  had  Series.  Of  course  there  are  many  more 
to  compound  for  their  iniquities  and  were  compounders  there  of  smaller  people, 
fined  is  taken  from  the  “ Yorkshire  Com-  about  whom  there  is  not  room  in  this 
position  Papers,”  printed  in  the  Record  paper. 
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ALURED,  John,  of  Charter  House,  Hull  (son  of  Henry  Alured 
and  Frances,  dau.  of  Francis  Vaughan).  M.P.  Hedon  1640. 
Colonel  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  ; at  the  battle  of  Wakefield. 
One  of  the  King’s  Judges,  and  signed  the  death  warrant.  Died 
before  the  Restoration.  Mar.  1st,  Mary,  dau.  of  Sir  Richard 
Darley  of  Buttercrambe  ; 2ly,  Mary  Arnold. 

AFURED,  Matthew,  brother  of  the  above.  Colonel  in  the 
Parliamentary  army.  M.P.  Hedon  1658.  A Republican. 

ANFABY,  John,  Esq.,  of  Etton  (son  of  Thomas  Anlaby  of 
the  same  place  and  Ursula,  dau.  of  William  Palmer).  M.P. 
Scarborough  1647.  One  of  the  King’s  Judges,  but  only  attended 
one  day.  Mar.  Susan,  dau.  of  Roger  Beckwith  of  Aldborough, 
Esq. 

BAYNES,  Adam,  of  Knostrop,  Leeds.  A Captain  in  the 
Parliamentary  army.  M.P.  Leeds.  Born  22  Dec.,  1620-1  ; died 
July,  1713. 

BECKWITH,  Arthur,  Esq.,  of  Aldborough  (son  of  Roger 
Beckwith  of  the  same  place  and  Susannah  Brakenbury).  A 
Captain  in  the  Parliamentary  army ; slain  in  battle  1642  ; 
M.I.  at  Masham  (Fisher’s  Masham,  388).  Mar.  Mary,  dau.  of 
Sir  Marmaduke  Wyvill,  Bart.,  of  Constable  Burton. 

BECKWITH,  Mathew,  Esq.,  of  Tanfield,  younger  brother 
of  the  above  Arthur.  A Captain  in  the  Parliamentary  army. 
Bapt.  Tanfield  24  Aug.,  1616  ; bur.  there  28  Dec.,  1679.  Mar. 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Sir  John  Buck  of  Filey. 

BOSVILE,  Godfrey,  Esq.,  of  Gunthwaite,  near  Penistone 
(son  of  Ralph  Bosvile  and  Mary,  dau.  of  Christopher  Copley  of 
Wadworth).  M.P.  for  Warwick  in  the  Long  Parliament.  Colonel 
of  a regiment  of  foot.  In  1648  he  was  named  one  of  the  High 
Court  for  trying  Charles  I,  but  never  sat.  Bapt.  at  Sprot- 
borough  12  April,  1596  ; died  1658.  Mar.  Margaret,  dau.  of 
Sir  Edward  Grevile. 

BOSVILE,  William,  of  Gunthwaite,  son  of  the  above  Godfrey, 
was  also  a Captain  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  desper- 
ately wounded  at  the  fight  at  Aylesford  30  March,  1644.  He 
received  pardon  at  the  Restoration  (Hunter).  He  died  3 April, 
1662  ; bur.  at  Penistone.  Mar.  Mary,  dau.  and  heiress  of  Roger 
Wilkinson  of  London. 

BOURCHIER,  Sir  John,  Knt.,  of  Beningborough  (son  of 
William  Bourchier  and  Katherine  Barrington).  High  Sheriff 
1645.  M.P.  for  Ripon  in  the  Long  Parliament.  One  of  the 
King’s  Judges,  and  signed  the  death  warrant.  Died  5 Dec., 
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1659.  Mar.  Anne,  dau.  of  William  Rolfe.  His  son,  Sir  Barrington 
Bourchier,  assisted  at  the  Restoration,  and  had  a grant  of  the 
estates. 

BOYNTON,  Sir  Matthew,  Bart.,  of  Barmston  (son  of  Sir 
Francis  Boynton  and  Dorothy  Place).  M.P.  Hedon  1620, 
Scarborough  1645-7.  High  Sheriff  1628  and  1643.  A General 
in  the  Parliamentary  army ; defeated  Colonel  Slingsby  at 
Guisborough  ; took  Sir  John  Hotham  prisoner  at  Beverley. 
Governor  of  Scarborough  Castle  1645  till  his  death.  Bapt. 
26  Jan.,  1591  ; bur.  12  March,  1646-7,  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn. 
Mar.  1st,  Frances,  dau.  of  Sir  Henry  Griffith,  Bart  ; 2ly,  Kathar- 
ine, widow  of  Robert  Stapleton  of  Wighill,  dau.  of  Thomas, 
Viscount  Fairfax  of  Emley. 

BRIGHT,  John,  Sir,  Knt.  and  Bart.,  of  Badsworth  (son  of 
Stephen  Bright,  Esq.,  of  Carbrook,  and  Jane,  dau.  of  George 
Westby).  In  May,  1642,  he  protested  against  the  King  raising 
forces.  He  became  a Captain  from  Lord  Fairfax,  and  was  in 
May,  1643,  in  the  attack  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  at  Wakefield. 
He  rose  to  be  a Colonel,  being  at  the  defeat  at  Selby.  He  was 
then  appointed  Governor  of  Sheffield,  and  after  served  in  the 
sieges  of  Pontefract.  He  appears  to  have  concurred  in  the 
Restoration,  so  he  was  created  a Baronet  16  July,  1660.  M.P. 
West  Riding  1654.  High  Sheriff  1654.  Bapt.  at  Sheffield 
14  Oct.,  1619  ; died  13  Sept.,  1688,  at  Badsworth,  being  buried 
there;  M.I.  (see  Boothroyd's  Pontefract,  294).  Mar.  four  times; 
his  son  John  dying  in  his  lifetime,  the  estates  came  to  his 
daughter,  Catherine,  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Liddell,  and  from  them 
by  marriage  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

CHALONER,  Thomas  (3d  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  of 
Guisborough  and  Elizabeth  Fleetwood).  M.P.  Richmond  1645, 
during  the  Interregnum.  One  of  King  Charles'  Judges,  and  signed 
the  death  warrant.  Excepted  from  the  Act  of  Oblivion,  and  fled 
to  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  died  at  Middleburgh,  in  Zealand, 
1661. 

CHALONER,  James  (4th  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  of 
Guisborough).  M.P.  Aldborough  1648,  during  the  Interregnum.  One 
of  King  Charles’  Judges,  but  was  not  at  the  sentence.  Governor 
of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Died  circa  1660.  Mar.  Ursula,  dau.  of 
Sir  Philip  Fairfax  of  Steeton. 

CHOLMLEY,  Sir  Henry,  Knt.,  of  West  Newton  (2d  son  of 
Sir  Richard  Cholmley  of  Whitby  and  Susan  Legard).  M.P. 
Malton  1640.  A Parliamentarian  ; Colonel  of  a regiment  at 
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Edgehill ; at  the  sieges  of  Pontefract.  Bapt.  3 Feb.,  1608-9  ; 
died  at  Tangier  ; bur.  at  Newton  Grange  30  June,  1666.  Mar. 
Catherine,  dau.  of  Henry  Stapleton,  Esq.,  of  Wighill. 

CONSTABLE,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  of  Flamborough,  and  Holme 
(son  of  Sir  Robert  Constable  and  Anne,  dau.  of  John  Hussey  of 
Dufheld).  He  raised  a regiment,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill.  In  1644  he  took  Bridlington,  besieged  Scarborough.  One 
of  the  King’s  Judges,  and  signed  the  death  warrant.  M.P. 
Yorkshire  1626  ; Scarborough  1627  ’>  Knaresborough  in  the  Long 
Parliament.  Created  a Baronet  29  June,  1611.  Died  15  June, 
1655  ; bur.  Westminster  Abbey,  but  his  body  was  removed  at 
the  Restoration,  (see  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.).  Mar.  Dorothy,  dau.  of 
1st  Lord  Fairfax. 

COPLEY,  Christopher,  Esq.,  of  Wadworth  (son  of  William 
Copley  and  Ann  Cressy).  Colonel  of  the  Parliamentary  army  ; 
with  General  Poyntz  defeated  the  King’s  forces  at  Sherburn 
15  Oct.,  1645.  Bur.  at  Wadworth  20  Feb.,  1653  ; M.I.  Mar. 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Gervase  Bosvile  of  Warmsworth. 

DANVERS,  Sir  John,  of  Danby-in-Cleveland  (brother  of 
Henry  Danvers,  Earl  of  Danby,  a Royalist,  whom  he  succeeded 
at  Danby,  which  estate  he  sold).  A Colonel  under  the  Parliament ; 
M.P.  Malmesbury  1645.  Knighted  1 June,  1624.  Appointed  to  try 
Charles  I ; signed  the  death  warrant  ; attainted  at  the  Restora- 
tion. Died  April,  1655  ; bur.  at  Dauntsey.  Mar.  1st,  Magdalen 
Herbert  ; 2ly,  Elizabeth  Dauntsey  ; 3ly,  Grace  Hewett  (see  Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.). 

DARLEY,  Sir  Richard,  Knt.,  of  Buttercrambe  (son  of 
Richard  Darley  and  Isabel  Beaumont).  A Puritan.  High 
Sheriff  1646.  M.P.  Aldborough  1627 ; Northallerton  1640. 
East  Riding  1656.  JEt.  16,  1584.  Mar.,  1595,  Elizabeth,  dau. 
of  Edward  Gates  of  Seamer. 

DARLEY,  Sir  Henry.  Taken  prisoner  to  Scarborough 
3 June,  1644,  by  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  (Rushworth).  M.P. 
Malton  1645  ; East  Riding  1656.  Mt.  16,  1612. 

FAIRFAX,  Ferdinando,  2d  Lord  Fairfax  of  Denton  (son  of 
Thomas,  1st  Lord  Fairfax,  and  Eleanor  Aske).  General  of  the 
northern  forces  for  the  Parliament  November,  1642  ; defeated 
by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  at  Adwalton  20  June,  1643.  Governor 
of  Hull,  and  besieged  there  ; defeated  Bellasis  at  Selby  11  April, 
1644,  and  had  a command  at  Marston  Moor  ; Governor  of  York. 
Knighted  1607.  M.P.  Boroughbridge  1620  ; Yorkshire  1640. 
Born  29  March,  1584  ; died  14  March,  1647-8  ; bur.  at  Bolton 
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Percy ; M.I.  Mar.  ist,  Mary,  dau.  of  Edmund  Sheffield,  Earl 
of  Mulgrave  ; 2ly,  Rhoda,  dau.  of  Thomas  Chapman,  widow  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hussey,  Bart.,  16  Oct.,  1646  (see  Markham's  Life 
of  Lord  Fairfax ; Diet.  Nat.  Biog.). 

FAIRFAX,  Sir  Thomas,  3d  Lord  Fairfax  of  Nunappleton 
(son  of  Ferdinando,  2d  Lord).  Joined  his  father  the  end  of 
1642 ; occupied  Bradford ; captured  Leeds  and  Wakefield ; 
defeated  at  Adwalton  ; gained  a battle  at  Selby  ; commanded 
the  horse  of  the  right  wing  at  Marston  Moor  ; at  the  siege 
of  Helmsley  Castle,  where  he  was  wounded.  On  1 Jan.,  1644-5, 
he  was  made  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Parliamentary  army, 
and  defeated  the  King  at  Naseby  ; after  engaged  in  many  bat- 
tles in  the  south.  He  resigned  his  commission  25  June,  1650, 
and  retired  to  Nunappleton,  but  assisted  at  the  Restoration. 
Born  1 7 Jan.,  1611-2  ; died  12  Nov.,  1671  ; bur.  at  Bilborough 
Church,  M.I.  (see  Markham's  Life  of  Lord  Fairfax ; Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.).  Mar.  Anne,  dau.  of  Lord  Vere. 

FAIRFAX,  Sir  William,  Knt.,  of  Steeton  (2d  son  of  Sir 
Philip  Fairfax  and  Frances  Sheffield).  Took  the  side  of  the 
Parliament,  and  had  a command  under  the  Earl  of  Essex ; 
at  Edgehill ; assisted  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  at  Leeds  and  Wake- 
field ; at  Marston  Moor  ; wounded  at  Montgomery  Castle,  and 
died  19  Sept.,  1644.  Knighted  at  Whitehall  1 June,  1630  (see 
Diet.  Nat.  Biog.).  Mar.  Frances,  dau.  of  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  of 
Guisborough. 

FAIRFAX,  Charles,  younger  son  of  Ferdinando,  2d  Lord 
Fairfax.  Slain  at  Marston  Moor  July,  1644 ; born  22  March, 
1614-5. 

FOULIS,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  of  Ingleby  (son  of  Sir  David 
Foulis,  who  purchased  Ingleby,  and  Cordelia  Fleetwood).  Lieut. - 
Colonel  of  horse  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  with  him  at 
Leeds  and  Wakefield ; wounded  at  Seacroft  ; he  did  not  go 
to  the  south  with  Fairfax.  Mat.  Magdalene  Hall,  Oxford, 
28  Jan.,  1624-5,  aet.  17.  Bur.  at  Boston,  co.  Line.,  11  Oct.,  1643 
(see  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.).  Mar.  Mary,  dau.  of  Sir  Thomas  Layton, 
of  Sexhere. 

GILL,  Edward,  Esq.,  of  Carr  House,  Rotherham  (son  of 
Leonard  Gill  of  Norton  and  Elizabeth  Saunderson).  A Comman- 
der in  the  Parliamentary  army ; some  time  Governor  of  Shef- 
field Castle.  M.P.  West  Riding  1656.  Bur.  at  Rotherham 
28  Aug.,  1675.  Mar.  ist,  Ruth,  dau.  of  Stephen  Bright  of 
Carbrook,  and  2ly,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Henry  Westby. 
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GOODRICKE,  William,  of  Walton  Head  and  Skidby  (2d 
son  of  Richard  Goodricke  of  Ribston  and  uncle  of  Sir  John 
Goodricke,  the  Royalist).  Lieut. -Colonel  in  the  Parliamentary 
army.  Died  circa  1662-3.  Will  2 Sept.,  1662,  proved  25  Jan., 
1665.  Mar,  Sarah,  dau.  of  William  Bellingham. 

GOODRICKE,  William  (son  of  the  above  William  Goodricke). 
Major  in  the  army ; suspected  of  a leaning  to  the  Royalists, 
and  received  pardon  at  the  Restoration.  Died  July,  1666  ; bur. 
Holy  Trinity,  Ely. 

GOODRICKE,  Henry,  brother  of  the  last  William  Goodricke. 
An  officer  in  the  army.  Died  in  York  ; bur.  Bishophill  Senior 
27  Nov.,  1668.  Mar.  Jane,  dau.  of  Henry  Gascoigne  of  Thorpe- 
on-the-Hill. 

HATFIELD,  John,  Esq.,  of  Hatfield  (son  of  Ralph  Hatfield  of 
Laughton  and  Margaret  Mirfield).  Captain  in  the  Parliamentary 
army.  Died  28  Dec.,  1694  ; M.I.  Mar.  Frances  Westby. 

HEBER,  John,  of  Hollinghall,  near  Ilkley  (son  of  Reginald 
Heber  and  Anne  Swindlehurst).  A Captain  in  the  Parliamentary 
army.  Bapt.  at  Ilkley  2 Sept.,  1621  ; bur.  there  18  April,  1649  > 
M.I.  Mar.  Jane,  dau.  of  William  Willis. 

HOTHAM,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  of  Scorborough  (son  of  John 
Hotham  and  Jane  Legard).  Governor  of  Hull,  and  refused 
Charles  I to  enter  it  23  April,  1642.  In  April,  1643,  he  was 
accused  of  corresponding  with  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  to  deliver 
up  the  town  of  Hull  to  the  Royalists,  but  was  stopped  at  Bever- 
ley 29  June,  and  imprisoned  in  London  ; he  was  tried  and 
finally  executed  2 Jan.,  1644-5  ; bur.  at  All  Hallow’s,  Barking. 
Mar.  1st,  Katherine,  dau.  of  Sir  John  Rodes  of  Barlborough  ; 
2ly,  Anne,  dau.  of  Ralph  Rokeby  ; 3ly,  Frances,  dau.  of  John 
Legard  of  Ganton,  Esq.;  4ly,  Catherine,  dau.  of  Sir  William 
Bamburgh  of  Howsham  ; 5ly,  Sarah,  dau.  of  Thomas  Anlaby, 
Esq.,  of  Etton. 

HOTHAM,  John,  Esq.,  son  of  the  above  Sir  John  Hotham 
and  Katherine  Rodes.  A Colonel  for  the  Parliament  ; helped 
his  father  in  Hull  ; occupied  Doncaster  ; seized  Cawood  ; fought 
along  with  the  Fairfaxes.  In  June,  1643,  he  was  suspected  of 
treachery,  arrested,  and  sent  to  London,  where  he  was  tried  by 
court  martial  and  executed  1 Jan.,  1644-5  ; bur.  at  All  Hallows, 
Barking.  Mar.  1st,  Frances,  dau.  of  Sir  John  Wray  of  Glent- 
worth  ; 2ly,  Margaret,  dau.  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax  of  Emley  ; 
3ly,  Isabel,  dau.  of  Sir  Henry  Anderson. 

HOWARD,  William,  3d  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick  (younger 
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son  of  Edward,  ist  Lord  Howard).  A soldier  in  Cromwell’s 
Life  Guards.  Succeeded  his  brother,  the  2d  Lord,  1678.  Died  in 
obscurity ; bur.  in  York  Minster  24  April,  1694.  Mar.  Lrances, 
dau.  of  Sir  James  Bridgman  (see  Diet.  Nat . Biog.). 

HUTCHINSON,  Stephen,  Esq.,  of  Wykeham  (son  of  Edward 
Hutchinson  of  the  same  place  and  Mary  Wood).  A Parlia- 
mentarian. Will  9 Sept.,  1646,  proved  York  30  Nov.,  1648, 
leaving  his  estates  to  his  grandson,  Edward  Hutchinson,  passing 
over  his  son  Edward  “ for  being  disaffected  to  the  state”  (Yorks. 
Arch.  Journal , xviii).  Mar.  Catherine,  dau.  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave 
of  Norton. 

KNIGHT,  Sir  Ralph,  Knt.,  of  Langold  (son  of  William 
Knight  of  Newbury).  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  was  in 
his  23rd  year.  In  1643  he  was  Major  in  Sir  Miles  Hobart’s 
regiment  in  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  fight  at  Horncastle.  In  1659  he  was 
Colonel  under  General  Monk,  and  assisted  at  the  Restoration, 
when  he  was  knighted  (see  Hunter’s  South  Yorkshire,  i,  298). 
Mt.  47,  1666.  Died  21  April,  1691  ; bur.  at  Firbeck ; M.I. 

Mar.  ist,  Faith,  dau.  of  William  Dickenson  ; 2ly, 

Rolleston,  widow. 

LAMBERT,  John,  of  Calton,  in  Craven  (son  of  Josias  Lam- 
bert of  Calton).  Captain  of  horse  at  the  siege  of  Skipton  ; 
fought  at  Bradford  and  Hull  ; commanded  the  right  wing  at 
Marston  Moor ; wounded  at  the  siege  of  Pontefract  ; Major- 
General  with  Cromwell  at  Preston.  M.P.  West  Riding  1654 
and  1656  ; retired.  He  was  imprisoned  at  the  Restoration  at 
Guernsey,  and  died  1683  (see  Whitaker’s  Craven  ; Diet.  Nat.  Biog.). 
Mar.  Frances,  dau.  of  Sir  William  Lister  of  Thornton. 

LASCELLES,  Francis,  of  Stank  and  Northallerton  (son  of 
William  Lascelles  and  Elizabeth  Wadeson).  Colonel  in  the 
Parliamentary  army,  and  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Scarborough. 
One  of  the  King’s  Judges,  but  he  did  not  attend  the  sentence 
or  sign  the  warrant.  M.P.  1654  and  1656.  Bapt.  Sigston 
23  Aug.,  1612  ; bur.  there  28  Nov.,  1667  (see  Jones’  Harewood). 
Mar.  Frances,  dau.  of  Sir  William  St.  Quintin,  Bart. 

LISTER,  William,  Esq.,  of  Thornton  and  Midhope  (son  of 
Sir  William  Lister,  Knt.,  of  the  same  places,  and  Mary,  dau.  of 
Sir  Henry  Belasyse).  He  was  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax’s 
officers,  and  was  slain  at  Tadcaster  fight  7 Dec.,  1642.  Mar. 
Catherine,  clau.  of  Sir  Richard  Hawksworth  (remar.  Sir  John 
Bright  of  Badsworth). 
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MAULEVERER,  Sir  Thomas,  1st  Bart.,  of  Allerton  Mauleverer 
(son  of  Sir  Richard  Mauleverer  of  the  same  place  and  Katherine 
dau.  of  Sir  Ralph  Bourchier,  Knt.).  He  raised  two  regiments  of 
horse  and  one  of  foot,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Adwalton  Moor. 
M.P.  Boroughbridge  1640.  He  was  one  of  the  King’s  Judges, 
and  signed  the  warrant  for  his  death.  Died  circa  1655.  Mar. 
1st,  Mary,  dau.  of  Sir  Richard  Hutton,  Knt.;  2ly,  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  Thomas  Wilbraham.  Their  son,  Sir  Richard  Mauleverer, 
was  a Royalist  (see  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.). 

NORCLIFFE,  Sir  Thomas,  Knt.,  of  Langton  (son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Norcliffe  of  Nunnington  and  of  Langton,  which  he 
bought,  and  Catherine,  dau.  of  Sir  William  Bamburgh  of  Hows- 
ham).  A strong  Puritan  and  Parliamentarian  ; assisted  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  at  the  storming  of  Leeds,  1643.  Born  1618  ; 
knighted  at  Durham  23  April,  1642  ; bur.  at  Langton  8 Jan., 
1679-80.  Mar.  Dorothy,  dau.  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  Viscount 
Elmley  of  Gilling,  relict  of  John  Ingram.  From  them  descended 
in  the  female  line  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Norcliffe,  M.A. 

OVERTON,  Robert,  of  Easington-in-Holderness  (son  of  John 
Overton  of  the  same  place)  ; at  an  early  age  took  up  arms 
against  the  King,  became  a Colonel  in  the  Parliamentary 
army,  and  Governor  of  Pontefract  Castle  after  the  second  siege, 
1645,  and  then  of  Hull ; he  was  displaced  by  General  Monk,  and 
delivered  up  that  town  ; repaired  to  London,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  ; died  shortly  afterwards  (see  Poulson’s  Holderness,  ii,  377.) 

PERCY,  Algernon,  10th  Earl  of  Northumberland,  of  Spofforth, 
Wressel,  etc.  (son  of  Henry  Percy,  9th  Earl,  and  Dorothy  dau. 
of  Walter  Devereux,  1st  Earl  of  Essex).  Lord  High  Admiral 
1638  ; continued  in  that  office  for  the  Parliament  ; often  tried 
to  negotiate  for  a settlement  ; had  charge  of  the  King’s  chil- 
dren ; refused  to  sit  in  Cromwell’s  House  of  Lords.  Born 
13  Oct.,  1602  ; died  13  Oct.,  1668,  bur.  at  Petworth.  Mar. 
1st,  Anne,  dau.  of  William  Cecil,  3d  Earl  of  Salisbury ; 2ly, 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Theophilus  Howard,  2d  Earl  of  Suffolk  (see 
Did.  Nat.  Biog.). 

POCKLEY,  John,  of  Burton  Agnes.  Captain  of  a troop  in 
General  Lambert's  regiment.  Died  1657  vet  circa.  Mar.  Helen, 
dau.  of  Robert  Taylor. 

ROBINSON,  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Rokeby  (son  of  William  Robin- 
son, a London  merchant,  who  purchased  Rokeby,  and  Mary  Hill). 
A Colonel  in  the  Parliamentary  army  ; slain  near  Leeds  ; bur. 
there  20  June.  1643  (Reg.).  Mar.  Frances,  dau.  of  Leonard  Smelt. 
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ROBINSON,  Luke,  Esq.,  of  Thornton  Risborough  (son  of 
Sir  Arthur  Robinson,  Knt.,  of  Dighton,  and  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Alderman  William  Walthall).  A strong  Parliamentarian  ; took 
part  in  the  Council  of  State.  M.P.  East  Riding  1656-1660. 
Will  3 July,  1669  Mar.  1st,  Frances,  dau.  of  Phineas  Hodgson, 
D.D.,  Chancellor  of  York  ; 2ly,  Mary,  dau.  of  Edward  Pennell 
of  Woodhall ; 3ly  Judith,  dau.  of  Sir  John  Reade. 

RODES,  Sir  Edward,  Knt.,  of  Great  Houghton  (son  of 
Sir  Godfrey  Rodes  of  the  same  place  and  Ann,  dau.  of  Sir 
Edward  Lewkner),  brother-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 
Admitted  Gray’s  Inn  8 Feb.,  1617-8.  Served  under  Cromwell 
at  the  battle  of  Preston,  and  was  a Colonel  in  1654.  High 
Sheriff  1650 ; P.C.  Allowed  at  the  Restoration  to  retire  to  his 
estate.  Died  19  Feb.,  1666,  aged  66  ; bur.  at  Darfield ; M.I. 
Mar.  Margaret,  dau.  of  Sir  Hammond  Whichcote  (see  Hunter’s 
South  Yorkshire,  ii,  130). 

ROWE,  William,  of  Pontefract  (son  of  John  Rowe  of  Ponte- 
fract). Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Parliament  with 
the  army  and  Scout-General,  General  under  Lord  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell.  He  had  a grant  of  arms  5 April,  1658  (Yorks.  Arch. 
Journal,  xviii,  347). 

SALTMARSH,  Philip,  Esq.,  of  Saltmarsh  (son  of  Robert 
Saltmarsh  and  Cecily  Grimston).  A staunch  Puritan  ; a Com- 
missioner for  the  destruction  of  Wressel  Castle.  Bapt.  at 
Howden  12  Nov.,  1585  ; bur.  there  29  June,  1659.  Mar.  Mary, 
dau.  of  William  Stanley  of  Womersley. 

SAVILE,  Sir  John,  of  Lupset  (son  of  Sir  George  Savile  of 
Thornhill,  1st  Bart.,  and  his  2d  wife  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Sir 
Edward  Ayscough,  Knt.,  widow  of  George  Savile,  Esq.,  of 
Stanley).  He  took  opposite  side  to  his  half-cousin,  Sir  William 
Savile,  the  Royalist  Commander,  and  garrisoned  Howley  Hall  for 
the  Parliament,  which  was  stormed  by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle. 
Knighted  22  June,  1627.  High  Sheriff  1649.  Bur.  at  Horbury 
8 May,  1660.  Mar.  1st,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  John  Armytage  of 
Kirklees  ; 2ly,  Anne,  dau.  of  Sir  John  Soame.  Their  son  John 
succeeded  as  6th  Baronet,  but  died  unmar. 

SHEFFIELD,  Edmund,  3d  Lord  Sheffield  of  Butterwick, 
1st  Earl  of  Mulgrave  (son  of  John,  2d  Lord,  and  Douglas, 
dau.  of  William,  1st  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham).  He  had  a 
grant  from  Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  forfeited  manor  of  Mulgrave. 
K.G.  Lord-Lieut.  of  Yorkshire  1603-19  ; President  of  the  Council 
of  the  North  1602-19  ; created  Earl  of  Mulgrave  5 Feb.,  1626., 
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A Parliamentarian,  but  on  account  of  his  age  did  not  take  an 

active  part  in  the  wars.  Born  circa  1564  ; died  6 Oct.,  1646,  in 

his  83rd  year  ; bur.  at  Hammersmith.  Mar.  1st,  Ursula,  dau.  of 
Sir  Robert  Tyrwhitt  ; 2ly,  Mariana,  dau.  of  Sir  William  Irwin. 

SHEFFIELD,  James  (son  of  the  above  Earl,  was  a Captain 

of  horse  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  his  brother  Thomas  was 

a Colonel  of  horse). 

SHEFFIELD,  Edmund,  2d  Earl  (son  of  Sir  John  Sheffield, 
who  was  drowned,  and  of  Grizel,  dau.  of  Sir  Edmund  Anderson, 
grandson  of  the  1st  Earl).  He  was  dissatisfied  at  the  execution 
of  the  King,  but  became  in  1654  one  °f  Cromwell’s  Council 
and  one  of  his  Lords,  but  never  took  his  seat.  Born  1611  ; 
died  26  Aug.,  1658.  Mar.  Elizabeth  Cranfield,  dau.  of  the  1st 
Earl  of  Middlesex. 

SPENCER,  William,  Esq.,  of  Attercliffe  and  Bramley  Grange 
(son  of  William  Spencer  of  Attercliffe  and  Alice  Mitchell). 
A Lieut. -Colonel  in  the  Parliamentary  army.  Bapt.  at  Sheffield 
31  Jan.,  1612-3,  bur.  there  28  Dec.,  1667  (see  Hunter’s  Hallam- 
shire,  416).  Mar.  1st,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Leonard  Gill ; 2ly, 
Sarah,  dau.  of  George  Westby. 

STAPLETON,  Sir  Philip,  Knt.,  of  Warter,  which  he  bought 
(2d  son  of  Henry  Stapleton,  Esq.,  of  Wighill,  and  Mary,  dau. 
of  Sir  John  Foster  of  Bamburgh).  Born  1603  ; knighted  1630  ; 
M.P.  Boroughbridge  in  the  Long  Parliament.  Commanded  at 
the  battles  of  Edgehill  October,  1642,  and  of  Newbury ; a 
staunch  Presbyterian,  but  impeached  by  the  army.  He  fled 
to  Calais,  but  died  at  once  18  Aug.,  1647,  and  was  buried  there. 
Mar.  1st,  Frances,  the  widow  of  John  Gee  of  Bishop  Burton, 
eldest  dau.  of  Sir  John  Hotham  ; 2ly,  Barbara,  dau.  of  Leonard, 
Lord  Dacre  (see  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.). 

STOCKDALE,  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Bilton  Park  (son  of  William 
Stockdale  and  Dorothy  Mill).  M.P.  Knaresborough  1645-58. 
Bur.  there  25  Dec.,  1653  ; M.I.  Mar.  Margaret,  dau.  of  Sir  William 
Parsons. 

STRANGWAYS,  Thomas,  of  South  House  (son  of  James 
Strangways  and  Alice  Key).  Major  of  horse  under  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell.  Bur.  at  Pickering  20  Sept.,  1669  (C.B.N.). 

STRICKLAND,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  of  Boynton  (son  of  Walter 
Strickland  of  the  same  place  and  Frances,  dau.  of  Peter  Went- 
worth). A strong  Parliamentarian  and  Puritan.  Summoned  to 
Cromwell’s  House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Strickland  ; knighted  24  June, 
,1630 ; M.P.  Hedon  1640-53,  East  Riding  1654-6.  Born  circa 
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1596 ; bur.  Boynton  16  Sept.,  1673.  Mar.  Margaret,  dau.  of 
Sir  Richard  Cholmley  of  Whitby  ; 2ly,  Frances,  dau.  of  Thomas 
Finch,  1st  Earl  of  Winchelsea  (see  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.). 

STRICKLAND,  Walter,  brother  of  the  above  Sir  William. 
Ambassador  to  Holland  for  the  Commonwealth  1642  to  1648. 
Summoned  to  Cromwell’s  House  of  Lords.  Died  s.p.  November, 
1671 ; bur.  at  Flamborough ; M.I.  Mar.  Anne,  dau.  of  Sir  Charles 
Morgon  (see  Diet..  Nat.  Biog.). 

TEMPEST,  Henry,  Esq.,  of  Tong  (son  of  John  Tempest  of 
Tong  and  Catherine  Duckenfield).  A Parliamentarian.  M.P. 
West  Riding  1654  and  1656.  Bapt.  at  Tong  11  Sept.,  1621. 
Will  proved  20  May,  1658.  Mar.  Mary,  dau.  of  Nicholas  Bushell 
of  Bagdell,  at  Tong,  22  March,  1638-9. 

THORESBY,  Joseph,  of  Sykehouse,  near  Snaith.  Captain  of  a 
troop  of  horse.  Bur.  at  Fishlake  2 April,  1665.  Mar.  Catherine, 
dau.  of  John  Routh,  gent. 

THORESBY,  John,  of  Leeds  (brother  of  the  above  Joseph, 
and  father  of  Ralph  Thoresby,  the  antiquary).  An  officer  under 
Fairfax  at  Marston  Moor.  Died  30  Oct.,  1677.  Mar.  Ruth  Idle. 

THORESBY,  Ralph  (son  of  George  Thoresby  of  West  Cot- 
tingwith).  An  ensign  ; killed  at  Wakefield,  and  bur.  22  May, 
1643,  at  St.  John’s,  Leeds. 

WASTELL,  John,  Esq.,  of  Scorton  (son  of  Leonard  Wasted 
of  Scorton  and  Anne,  dau.  of  Edward  Danby  of  Kirkby  Knowl). 
M.P.  Northallerton  1640.  Died  4 Dec.,  1659.  Mar.  Anne,  dau. 
of  John  Robinson  of  Hackforth. 

WENTWORTH,  Darcy,  of  Brodsworth  (2d  son  of  Thomas 
Wentworth  of  Elmsall).  A Parliamentarian.  Born  1592  ; died 
s.p.  20  Feb.,  1667  ; bur.  South  Kirkby.  Mar.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Sir  Edward  Warren. 

WHARTON,  Philip,  4th  Lord  Wharton  of  Healaugh  (son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wharton  and  Philadelphia,  dau.  of  Robert  Carey, 
1st  Earl  of  Monmouth).  A strong  Puritan  ; at  the  battle  of 
Edgehill  ; after  active  in  the  Parliament,  but  disapproved  of 
the  King’s  execution.  Bom  1613  ; died  6 Feb.,  1695-6  ; bur. 
at  Woburn  (see  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.).  Mar.  1st,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Sir  Rowland  Wandesford  of  Pickhill ; 2ly,  Jane,  dau.  of  Arthur 
Goodwyn  ; 3ly,  Anne,  dau.  of  William  Carr. 

WILSON,  Christopher,  Esq.,  of  Broomhead  (son  of  Christo- 
pher Wilson  of  the  same  place).  A Captain  in  the  Parliament- 
ary army.  Bur.  Bradfield  21  March,  1671.  Mar.  Mary,  dau. 
of  John  Ibbotson  of  Wightwistle. 
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ADDENDA. 

Events  in  Yorkshire  during  the  Civil  War. 

1642.  April  23.  King  Charles  I went  to  Hull  to  gain  possession 
of  the  stores  contained  there,  but  was  refused  an  entrance. 

Aug.  The  Earl  of  Cumberland  was  appointed  to  the  command 
at  York. 

Aug.  22.  The  King  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham. 

Sept.  Lord  Fairfax  was  appointed  to  command  the  forces  for 
the  Parliament  in  the  Northern  Counties. 

Oct.  13.  Sir  Thomas  Glemham  attacked  Sir  John  Savile  of 
Lupset,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

Oct.  23.  Battle  of  Edgehill. 

Nov.  Lord  Fairfax  made  his  headquarters  at  Tadcaster, 
where  Glemham  attacked  him  without  success. 

Dec.  1.  The  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  northern  command,  marched  from  Newcastle,  encoun- 
tering young  Hotham  on  his  way  at  Piercebridge  and 
defeated  him,  and  arrived  at  York,  when  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland  gave  up  his  command. 

Dec.  7.  The  Earl  of  Newcastle  attacked  the  Fairfaxes  at 
Tadcaster  unsuccessfully  ; Capt.  Lister  on  the  Parliament 
side  was  killed. 

Dec.  Lord  Fairfax  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Selby,  finding 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  lost  to  him. 

Dec.  14.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  had  a skirmish  at  Sherburn,  but 
retreated  to  Selby. 

Dec.  18.  Sir  William  Savile  appeared  before  Bradford,  which 
was  strongly  defended  ; Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  came  to  its 
relief,  and  Savile  retired  to  Leeds. 

1643.  Jan.  16.  Sir  Matthew  Boynton  and  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley 
defeated  Colonel  Slingsby  at  Guisborough,  and  took  him 
prisoner. 

Jan.  23.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  attacked  Sir  William  Savile  at 
Leeds,  and  took  that  town  ; Savile  fled. 

Feb.  22.  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  arrived  at  Bridlington  with 
arms  and  ammunition. 

Mar.  9.  The  Queen  arrived  at  York. 

Mar.  25.  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  Governor  of  York,  changed  over 
and  held  it  for  the  King. 

Mar.  30.  Lord  Fairfax  set  out  with  his  army  to  Leeds  ; Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  took  a smaller  force  by  Seacroft,  and  met 
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the  Royalists  under  General  Goring ; he  was  defeated, 
but  managed  to  get  to  Leeds. 

May  21.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  attacked  Wakefield,  where 
General  Goring  commanded  the  Royalists,  and  took  the 
town  and  1,400  prisoners,  including  Goring. 

June  20.  The  Earl  of  Newcastle  with  his  whole  army  besieged 
Howley  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Savile,  garrisoned  by  Sir 
John  Savile  of  Lupset,  and  took  it  by  storm. 

June  29.  The  Earl  went  to  Bradford,  stopping  first  at 
Adwalton  Moor. 

June  30.  The  Fairfaxes  came  out  of  Bradford  to  meet  him, 
and  a battle  ensued,  when  the  Parliamentarians  were 
entirely  defeated.  Lord  Fairfax  fled  to  Leeds  ; Sir  Thomas 
retired  into  Bradford,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Royalists 
and  taken,  but  he  fought  his  way  back  to  Leeds. 

July.  The  Fairfaxes  retreated  to  Hull,  fighting  their  way  by 
Selby.  All  Yorkshire  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Royalists,  except  Hull,  where  Lord  Fairfax  became 
Governor. 

Sept.  2.  The  Earl  of  Newcastle  laid  siege  to  Hull. 

Oct.  11.  Lord  Fairfax  sallied  forth  and  beat  the  Royalists, 
who  abandoned  the  siege  and  returned  to  York. 

644.  Jan.  19.  The  Scottish  army,  consisting  of  18,000  foot, 
3,000  horse,  and  5,000  dragoons,  crossed  into  England. 
The  Earl  of  Newcastle  went  to  meet  it. 

Jan.  1 7.  Sir  William  Savile  died  in  York. 

Jan.  21.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  went  to  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Nantwich,  which  he  accomplished, 
and  besieged  Lathom  House. 

March.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  had  orders  to  return  to  meet  his 
father.  They  met  the  first  week  in  April. 

April  11.  Lord  Belasyse,  who  was  Deputy-Governor  of  York, 
had  occupied  Selby.  The  Fairfaxes  attacked  and  defeated 
him,  taking  him  prisoner,  with  many  officers  and  1,600 
men. 

April  17.  The  Scots  arrived  at  Wetherby. 

April  18.  The  Scots  met  the  Fairfaxes. 

April  19.  The  Earl  of  Newcastle  returned  to  York. 

April  19.  The  two  forces  joined  and  went  to  York. 

June  2.  The  Earl  of  Manchester  came  with  his  army  to  York. 
The  siege  of  York  practically  began  by  the  three  armies. 
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June  3.  Having  heard  that  Prince  Rupert  was  coming  with 
a large  army,  the  besiegers  raised  the  siege,  and  encamped 
on  Marston  Moor. 

July  1.  Rupert  entered  York. 

July  2.  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor. 

July  3.  The  Earl  of  Newcastle  left  for  Scarborough,  and  thence 
to  the  continent. 

July  4.  The  armies  again  besieged  York,  which  was  sur- 
rendered by  Sir  Thomas  Glemham. 

July  16.  The  Royalist  army  marched  out  of  York.  Lord  Fairfax 
was  appointed  Governor. 

Aug.  11.  Sheffield  Castle  surrendered  by  Major  Beaumont. 

Nov.  22.  Helmsley  Castle  surrendered. 

Dec.  20.  Knaresborough  Castle  surrendered. 

Dec.  25.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  besieged  Pontefract. 

1645.  March.  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  relieved  Pontefract. 

March  21.  Second  siege  began. 

July  21.  Pontefract  surrendered  to  Col.  Overton. 

July  25.  Scarborough  Castle  surrendered  to  Sir  Matthew 
Boynton. 

Sept.  Sandall  Castle  surrendered. 

Oct.  15.  Lord  Digby  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  who  had 
gone  north  to  meet  Montrose,  were  overtaken  by  Christo- 
pher Copley  and  defeated  at  Sherburn. 

Dec.  21.  Skipton  Castle  surrendered  by  Sir  J.  Mallory. 

1646-7.  Feb.  25.  The  Commons  resolved  that  Knaresborough, 
Cawood,  Middleham,  Bolton,  Crake,  Helmsley,  Wressle,  and 
Skipton  Castle  be  disgarrisoned,  and  made  untenable. 

1648.  Col.  Morris  seized  Pontefract  Castle,  and  held  it  till 
25th  March,  1649. 


IRotes. 

[The  Council  has  decided  to  reserve  a small  space  in  each  Number  for  notices  of 
Finds  and  other  discoveries;  and  it  is  hoped  that  Members  will  assist  in  making 
this  a record  of  all  matters  of  archaeological  interest  which  from  time  to 
time  may  be  brought  to  light  in  this  large  county.] 


III. 

SLACK,  GREETLAND,  CAMBODUNUM. 

The  excavation  of  the  Roman  fort  at  Slack,  which  Mr.  P.  W. 
Dodd  and  Mr.  A.  Woodward,  of  Leeds  University,  have  carried 
out  during  1 913-4,  has  yielded  various  interesting  and  useful 
results.  I wish  here  to  draw  brief  attention  to  one  of  these, 
which  indicates  the  need,  not  only  of  completing  the  exploration 
of  the  fort  at  Slack,  but  also  of  further  research  on  one  or 
two  neighbouring  sites. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Dodd  and  Mr.  Woodward  that 
the  coins  which  they  found  include  nothing  later  than  Trajan, 
and  that  their  potsherds  seem  to  belong  solely  to  the  end  of  the 
first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  ; the  coins  found 
in  certain  earlier  excavations  (in  1864-5)  also  include  nothing 
later  than  Trajan.  An  altar  discovered  in  17441  carries  the 
tale  a little  further  ; it  is  dedicated  to  Fortune  by  a centurion 
of  the  Sixth  Legion,  and  as  that  legion  did  not  reach  Britain 
till  about  or  a little  after  a.d.  120,  there  must  have  been  a 
garrison  at  Slack  till  after  that  date,  that  is  till  some  way 
into  the  reign  of  Hadrian.2  We  may  then  conclude  that  the 
fort  at  Slack  was  abandoned  by  the  Roman  troops  soon  after 
a.d.  125,  and  reasons  for  such  a withdrawal  are  not  far  to  seek. 
The  neighbourhood  may  have  been  growing  more  peaceful. 
The  establishment  of  the  Wall  of  Hadrian  about  a.d.  125  may 
have  created  a need  for  more  troops  further  north.  Some 


1 Gent.  Mag.,  1744,  p-  615.  I give  this 
reference,  because  it  has  been  generally 
overlooked. 

2 Another  altar  found  in  1883  at  Long- 
wood,  nearly  two  miles  south-east  of 
Slack,  may  seem  to  suggest  a still  later 
date.  It  was  dedicated  by  one  T.  Aure- 
lius Quintus  (see  Archaeological  Journal , 
xlvii,  255),  and  as  the  name  Aurelius  is 
not  exactly  common  in  the  Roman 
Empire  before  the  middle  of  the  second 


century,  it  might  seem  referable  to  the 
later  second  or  even  the  third  century. 
The  name  is  not,  however,  so  rare  as  to 
constitute  an  argument  in  face  of  the 
strong  testimony  of  coins  and  pottery 
cited  in  the  text.  And  it  is  of  course 
possible  that  the  Longwood  altar  may 
not  belong  to  the  fort  at  Slack  but  to 
some  Romanised  person  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  later  times. 
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twenty  years  later,  the  Caledonian  conquests  of  Pius  and  the 
erection  of  the  wall  from  Forth  to  Clyde  must  have  called  for 
even  more  men.  We  have  some  reason  to  think,  as  I have 
elsewhere  pointed  out,  that  about  the  time  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned  and  for  much  the  same  reasons,  the  garrisons 
of  Roman  forts  in  Wales — for  instance,  Gellygaer — were  sent 
up  north  and  the  forts  themselves  left  empty.  We  have  there- 
fore some  warrant  for  our  conjecture  respecting  Slack.  More- 
over, as  has  been  noted  by  several  observers,  the  fort  at  Castle- 
shaw,  which  stands  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Pennine  Hills 
in  much  the  same  position  as  Slack  and  just  opposite  it  at  the 
other  end  of  a pass  across  the  watershed,  has  yielded  remains 
of  the  same  general  date  as  Slack ; its  latest  coin  is  one  of 
Hadrian.  Very  probably  it  was  abandoned  at  the  same  time 
and  for  the  same  causes. 

Here,  however,  we  are  confronted  by  other  dated  evidence, 
in  the  shape  of  an  altar  now  preserved  at  Cambridge,  which  is 
often  classed  among  the  finds  of  Slack.  The  inscription  on  this 
altar  is  as  follows  : — 

" d(eae)  Vict(oriae)  Brig(antiae)  et  num(inibus) 
Aug(ustorum)  T.  Aur(elius)  Aurelianus  d(ono)  d(at) 
pro  se  et  suis  MACS.  Antonino  II  et  Geta  cos.” 

“ To  the  goddess  Victoria  Brigantia  and  the 
Divinity  of  the  Emperors,  set  up  by  T.  Aurelius 
Aurelianus,  for  himself  and  his  household,  .... 
in  a.d.  205. ”x 

The  date  of  this  altar  is  therefore  some  eighty  years  later 
than  anything  recorded  from  Slack,  and  it  may  seem  to  cross 
our  conjecture.  It  was  not,  however,  actually  found  at  Slack. 
It  comes  from  a site  nearly  three  miles  to  the  north,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Calder,  not  far  from  the  Greetland  station  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway.  Here,  as  a local  antiquary 
of  the  time — apparently  one  John  Hanson,  of  Ell  and — records1 2, 
it  was  dug  up  in  1597  at  “ Thick  Hollins,  upon  the  height  near 
the  Clayhouse,  near  unto  the  Linwell.”  Near  here  Camden  saw 
it  two  years  later,  and  was  thus  able  to  include  it  in  the  next 


1CIL,  vii,  200.  The  letters  MACS 
are  not  quite  certain,  and  their  meaning 

is  unknown.  The  first  words  of  the 
dedication  are  sometimes  read  divi(s) 
ci{vitatis)  Brig(antum ),  but  this  is  neither 
on  the  stone  (which  I have  seen)  nor  is  it 
Latin. 


2 The  record  is  preserved  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  MSS.  Dods worth  58,  fo.  31 
(see  Hunter,  Archczologia , xxxii,  23),  and 
Rawlinson,  D.  1173,  to.  5,  this  latter 
being  a transcript  made  from  Dodsworth 
58  by  Thomas  Hearne  in  1722. 
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edition  (1600)  of  his  Britannia,  as  found  “ at  Gretland,  on  the 
top  of  the  hill/>  Greetland,  Linwell  or  Lindwell,  and  Clayhouse 
are  still  well-known  names  at  the  point  in  question  ; on  a hill 
just  above  the  two  latter,  overlooking  the  junction  of  the  Calder 
and  the  Black  Brook,  the  Ordnance  Survey  marks  a Collin 
Lane,  which  is  presumably  a south-country  surveyor's  rendering 
of  Hollins  (O.S.  six  inch,  ccxlvi  N.-W.).  The  site  is  perhaps 
rather  too  far  from  Slack  for  an  altar  to  be  moved  thence, 
whether  as  a building  stone  or  as  a curiosity  ; the  roads  between 
the  two  places  are  even  less  flat  than  most  of  the  roads  in  this 
country.  But  the  altar  does  not  seem  to  have  been  found  alone. 
With  it,  says  Hanson,  were  “ divers  foundations  of  houses  and 
some  Roman  coins  (?  quoins)  and  squared  stones  and  thack- 
stons  (roof-slabs),  with  iron  nails,  in  the  earth  in  deep  places 
of  the  grounds  called  Thick  Hollins. ” 

These  remains  were  taken  by  Joseph  Hunter,  in  a paper 
cited  in  note  2,  p.  396,  as  proof  that  here,  and  not  at  Slack,  was 
the  Cambodunum  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  which  has  generally 
been  placed  somewhere  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire.1  Hunter, 
however,  wrote  in  1846,  when  little  was  definitely  known  of 
Roman  remains  at  Slack  ; a bit  of  a hypocaust  (as  it  seems, 
part  of  the  external  bath-building)  had  been  unearthed  in  1824 
and  removed  to  Greenhead,  but  the  general  extent  of  the  site 
was  still  unsuspected.2  Since  then  the  excavations  of  1864-5 
have  shown — and  the  recent  work  has  confirmed — that  there 
was  at  Slack  a permanent  Roman  fort  of  the  usual  type. 
Slack  has  thus  obtained  the  position  of  sole  competitor  for  the 
representation  of  Cambodunum,  and  the  claims  of  Hollins  to  be 
Roman  at  all  have  fallen  into  the  shade. 

The  latest  finds,  however,  with  their  proof  that  Slack  was 
left  empty  about  a.d.  125  or  a little  later,  enforce  the  conclu- 
sion that  Hollins  represents  a Roman  site  occupied  later  than 
Slack  and  distinct  from  it.  Two  possibilities  are  before  us. 
Either  (1)  we  may  guess  that,  after  Slack  was  empty,  someone  with 
a fully  Roman  name,  T.  Aurelius  Aurelianus,  set  up  an  altar  to 
Brigantia  at  Hollins,  perhaps  at  a local  shrine,  in  a.d.  205.  A 
similar  altar  was  set  up  at  Adel  by  someone  whose  name  is 
lost3;  and  another  has  been  found  near  Castleford,  dedicated, 
like  the  Hollins  stone,  to  the  goddess  Victoria  Brigantia  by  a 

1 Archceologia , xxxii,  24.  3 CIL,  vii,  203  : Deae  Brigan.  . . (the 

2 Gent.  Mag.  1824  (i)  261  ; 1S40  (i)  rest  lost). 

521,636.  _ 
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person  whose  name  was  seemingly  Aurelius  Senopianus.1  At 
Adel  there  was,  according  to  the  latest  inquiries,  no  proper  fort. 
But  (2)  there  are  signs  of  one  at  Castleford,  and  perhaps  we  may 
wonder  if  we  should  not  conjecture  some  such  fort  at  Hollins. 
In  that  case  we  might  suppose  that  the  fort  at  Slack  was  not 
merely  given  up,  but  that,  sooner  or  later,  its  place  was  taken 
by  another  fort  three  miles  north  of  it.  And  as  the  two  sites 
are  connected  with  different  passes  over  the  Pennine  Hills,  we 
might  think  that  at  this  time  Blackstone  Edge  superseded  Buck- 
stones  Moss  as  the  leading  route  between  the  West  Riding 
and  South  Lancashire.  This  is  conjecture.  The  truth  can  be 
decided  only  by  further  search,  perhaps  only  by  further  use  of 
the  spade.  The  times  are  not  propitious  for  any  large  archaeo- 
logical action.  Yet  I venture  to  throw  out  the  suggestion  of 
the  two  possibilities,  so  that  sometime  — it  may  be,  in  happier 
days — they  may  receive  attention.  And  in  the  meantime  local 
search  might  perhaps  yield  useful  results  and  clues  for  more 
systematic  enquiry  in  later  times. 

There  is  a third  site,  also  worthy  of  inquiry.  Camden  not 
only  records  the  Hollins  inscription  in  his  Britannia  (ed.  1600, 
p.  613).  He  adds  that,  not  far  off,  at  “ Grimscane  in  Eland/' 
tiles  had  been  found  with  the  inscription,  " COH  IIII  BRE” — a 
stamp  since  often  found  at  Slack.  The  local  antiquary  of  Cam- 
den’s time,  who  has  been  already  quoted  above,  John  Hanson, 
states  that  these  tiles  were  found  in  1590  in  Grimscar  Wood  in 
Fixby — some  three  miles  north-east  of  Slack — and  that  in  1599 
he  either  showed  or  described  to  Camden  the  structure  from 
which  they  came,  and  Camden  explained  it  as  a bath-house.2 
However,  his  account  makes  it  fairly  certain  that  they  belonged 
to  a tile-kiln.  It  might  be  worth  while  for  some  archaeologist 
resident  in  this  district  to  trace  out  Grimscar  Wood,  and  ascer- 
tain its  fitness  for  the  site  of  a tile-kiln  in  respect  of  abundance 
of  proper  clay  and  accessibility  to  Slack. 

F.  Haverfield. 


1 See  my  note  in  the  Archeological 
Journal,  xlix,  191,  where  I have  figured 

the  Castleford  altar  and  noted  all  the 
cases  then  known  of  dedications  to  Brig- 
antia  ; two  have  now  to  be  added,  one 


from  South  Shields  and  one  from  Cor- 
bridge. 

2 MS.  Dodsworth  58,  fo.  30,  reprinted 
in  the  Yorkshire  Archeological  Journal , 
ii,  139  foil. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


EARLY  WRITING  MATERIALS  IN  SHEFFIELD  MUSEUM 
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IV. 

EARLY  WRITING  MATERIALS. 


In  the  Sheffield  Public  Museum  are  two  engraved  brass 
objects  for  early  writing  materials,  belonging  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  have  inscriptions  on  them — one  of  them  quaintly 
puzzling,  while  the  other  elucidates  it.  The  first  is  oblong, 
inches  in  length,  § inch  wide,  and  f inch  deep.  The  broader 
sides  are  engraved  with  a leaf  rosette  in  the  centre,  having  on 
each  side  a lamb’s  head,  with  punctured  collar  and  leafy  frill 
enclosed  in  a scroll  which  curves  round  to  the  leafy  rosette, 
while  at  the  ends  is  an  oak  leaf  and  three  acorns.  One  of  the 
narrow  sides  is  engraved  with  leafy  rosettes  and  scrolls.  The 
other  bears  the  following  inscription,  cut  in  script : 

J was  in  Sheffeild  made  & many  can 
Wittnes  : I was  not  made  by  any  man. 


A trefoil  leaf  on  scrolls  is  at  one  end,  with  the  date  1655 
above  it.  There  is  a hinged  lid  at  each  end,  which  fastens  with 
a fancy  curved  hook,  the  lids  having  a crown  engraved  on  each 
side,  while  at  the  top  of  one  is  a seal  consisting  of  a flower 
branch,  with  the  letters  “ R.F.”  The  other  lid  is  simply 
engraved  on  the  top  with  a leaf  rosette.  The 
Museum  reference  number  is  L 1904-25. 

This  box  (Figs.  1 and  2)  has  probably  been  used  for 
a stick  of  sealing  wax.  The  engraving  consists  chiefly 
of  small  dots  and  short  lines  worked  into  an  artistic 
pattern  of  graceful  freedom  that  evinces  considerable 
skill.  The  inscription  on  it  naturally  implies  that  if  it 
“ was  not  made  by  any  man,”  it  was  made  by  a 
woman,  whose  artistic  achievements  were  of  no 
ordinary  character,  and  well  worthy  of  the  city  that 
has  since  become  famous  for  the  high  quality  of  its 
technical  skill  in  art  craftsmanship.  So  far  her  name 
and  associations  with  Sheffield  have  not  been  traced, 
though  the  city  may  well  take  pride  in  such  a produc- 
tion by  one  of  her  women  at  a time  when  that  sex 
had  hardly  been  admitted  to  those  broad  fields  of 
culture  now  open  to  them  in  all  directions. 

That  the  box  was  made  by  a woman  is  confirmed 
by  the  other  object,  which  is  a fitting  companion 
to  it  (Figs.  3 and  4).  This  appears  to  be  a 


Fig.  3. 
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pocket  pen  and  ink  case,  with  a rounded  com- 
partment for  ink,  i inch  deep,  and  J inch  diameter, 
the  back  of  it  being  fitted  round  two  cylinders 
to  hold  the  pens,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a 
hinged  lid.  The  cylinders  for  the  pens  have  a total 
length  of  3§  inches,  and  at  their  lower  end  there 
is  a seal  plate  which  has  not  been  engraved  with 
device  or  letters.  On  the  outside  under  surface  of 
the  ink  barrel  the  following  inscription  is  cut  in  rough 
script  : " Virgo  fecit — 1655.”  The  entire  case  is 

covered  with  engravings  of  leaf  rosettes,  scrolls,  etc., 
precisely  similar  to  the  preceding  object,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  the  same  ingenious  artist,  the 
inscription  proving  conclusively  that  they  were  both 
made  by  a woman.  The  lid  fits  closely,  and  on  its 
outer  surface  there  is  a mask  engraved  below  the  centre 
leaf  rosette.  The  total  length  of  the  case  with  the  lid 
closed  is  4!  inches.  The  specimen  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Skinner,  and  was  stated  to  be  an  “ excise- 
man's pocket  inkstand  and  penholder."  The  Museum 
reference  number  is  L 85-16. 

Quite  recently  I saw  a precisely  similar  sealing-wax  box  to 
the  one  described,  and  bearing  the  same  inscription.  This 
now  belongs  to  Mr.  Harry  E.  Brittain,  M.A.,  London.  The  pen 
and  ink  case  is  the  only  example  that  has  come  under  my 
observation. 


i 


Fig.  4. 


E.  Howarth. 
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ROMAN  PIERCEBRIDGE. 


By  EDWARD  WOOLER,  F.S.A. 

“ See  the  wild  waste  of  all-devouring  years  ! 

How  Rome  her  own  sad  sepulchre  appears. 

With  nodding  arches,  broken  temples  spread, 

The  very  tombs  now  vanished  like  their  dead!” — Pope. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  present  time  con- 
sists in  a growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  other  days,  and  in  an  increasing 
disinclination  to  pass  with  heedless  eye  and  uninquiring  mind, 
those  monuments  of  the  past,  fraught  with  historic  associations 
both  pleasing  and  profitable.  The  following  attempt  to  illus- 
trate some  of  these  remarkable  and  ancient  monuments,  to 
gather  round  them  some  of  their  associations,  to  trace  out  their 
origin  and  purpose,  and  to  reinvest  them  with  interest,  will  have 
in  some  measure  attained  its  object  if  it  aid  in  creating  a 
veneration  for  the  many  old  time  remains  that  adorn  the  county 
of  Durham. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  conclusions  to  which  the  author 
has  arrived  are  unassailable,  but  believing  that  they  are  founded 
on  truth,  he  humbly  submits  them  to  public  opinion. 

Few  places  possess  a greater  interest  for  the  historian  than  the 
districts  of  Stanwick  St.  John  and  Forcett,  and  the  village  of  Pierce- 
bridge,1  whose  early  history  is  shrouded  in  obscurity,  and  whose 
British  and  Roman  relics  are  food  for  thought  and  reflection  to 
antiquaries. 

Who  were  the  Brigantes  ? 

Of  all  the  tribes  of  Britons  who  peopled  this  land  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  Romans,  none  was  larger  or  more  powerful  than  the 
Brigantes.  Their  territory  stretched  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  seas  lying  between  the  Solway  and  the  Tyne  on  the 
north,  and  the  Humber  and  the  Mersey  on  the  south.  These 
latter  rivers  formed  the  boundary  between  Britannia  Superior 

1 The  name  Piercebridge  is  derived  the  Baliol  Chantry  Chapel  adjoining  the 
from  the  words  Priest’s  Bridge,  which  existing  bridge.  See  chapter  on  Roman 
structure  was  erected  by  the  priests  of  Bridge. 
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and  Britannia  Inferior.  They  occupied,  in  fact,  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  now  called  the  six  northern  counties.  Durham 
and  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  thus  lay  in  the  heart  of 
the  country  of  the  Brigantes.  The  extent,  the  preservation,  and 
the  historical  importance  of  the  ancient  Brigantian  earthworks 
at  Stanwick  St.  John  well  deserve  study.  The  district  situate 
between  the  Tees  and  the  Swale  is  traversed  throughout  its 
entire  space  by  a vast  line  of  earthworks,  which  extend  with 
more  or  less  continuity  from  Easby  on  the  Swale  to  Barforth 
on  the  Tees,  running  in  its  course  to  the  huge  British  camp  of 
Stanwick  and  Forcett.  This  huge  military  earthwork,  many  of 
whose  outstanding  features  have  survived  the  effacing  effects 
of  time  and  man,  affords  visible  proof  of  the  strength,  tenacity, 
and  strategical  skill  which  animated  the  early  Britons  in  their 
long  and  vain  struggle  with  the  forces  of  Imperial  Rome.  This 
stupendous  defensive  barrier,  massive,  extraordinary,  and  unique 
both  in  character  and  extent,  forms  the  silent  yet  eloquent 
monument  of  an  almost  forgotten  race,  much  of  whose  stern 
and  strenuous  experience  it  may  be  said  to  tangibly  express. 
In  an  historic  sense,  it  may  be  regarded  as  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  our  national  assets,  though  it  has  received  but  comparatively 
little  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  antiquary.  This  great  earth- 
work consists  of  a deep  ditch  with  a rampart,  varying  in  breadth 
from  20  to  25  feet,  and  extending  for  miles  in  length. 

That  portion  of  the  great  earthwork  immediately  engaging  our 
attention,  however,  possesses  many  notable  features  of  interest, 
and  may  in  some  essential  respects  be  regarded  as  typical  of 
the  undertaking  as  a whole. 

Who  erected  this  camp  and  the  connecting  earthworks,  un- 
fortunately, we  shall  never  know  definitely.  Written  record  is 
silent  in  these  all-important  respects. 

But  so  far  as  inherent  evidence  permits  of  the  formation  of 
an  opinion,  it  was  built  by  the  Brigantes  in  a vain  attempt  to 
repel  the  second  Roman  invasion.  It  was  probably  formed  in 
the  interval  between  55  b.c.,  the  date  of  the  first  invasion,  and 
the  second  invasion  in  a.d.  43. 

Corroboration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  remains 
of  Roman  roads  and  camps  are  to  be  seen  near  all  the  principal 
camps  of  the  ancient  British. 

This  is  notably  the  case  in  connection  with  Stanwick  Camp, 
for  at  Catterick,  Piercebridge,  and  Greta  Bridge,  all  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other,  we  find  Roman  military  stations  and 
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roads.  Stanwick  camp  encloses  an  area  of  about  800  acres,  and 
covers  a larger  space  of  ground  than  has  ever  been  discovered 
in  one  encampment  in  Britain. 

These  vast  lines  are  connected  with  the  Scots’  dyke,  and  the 
works  form  the  enclosure  of  a British  camp. 

The  length  of  the  outward  ramparts  is  8,070  yards,  of  the 
outside  works  3,183  yards,  and  that  of  the  internal  works  2,334 
yards.  The  highest  point  of  the  external  rampart  is  14  feet. 
They  must  have  originally  been  considerably  higher,  as  the  ero- 
sion of  the  light  soil  must  in  the  course  of  nearly  2,000  years 
have  been  great. 

On  the  assumption  that  there  was  a wooden  stockade  at  the 
top  from  behind  which  men  fought,  the  construction  of  the  works 
at  the  present  day  would  have  cost  £35,751,  at  lid.  per  cubic 
yard. 

Some  idea  of  the  laborious  character  of  this  great  work  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  it  would  have  to  be  entirely 
executed  with  wooden  spades,  tipped  either  with  iron  or  bronze, 
and  wicker  baskets. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  extensive  camp  was  designed 
by  the  Brigantes  for  the  purpose  of  defence.  It  is  certainly 
a military  structure  which  must  have  been  used  for  warlike 
purposes.  It  must  have  been  an  enclosure  erected  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Brigantes.  We  think  the  whole 
tribe  of  the  Brigantes  flocked  here,  and  that  the  time  of  their 
doing  so  was  when  the  Romans  advanced  northwards. 

The  camp  stands  within  a triangle  formed  by  two  Roman 
roads  running  from  the  Roman  Stations  at  Catterick  (Catarac- 
tonium)  to  Piercebridge  (Priest’s  Bridge,  Magae),  and  from  Scotch 
Comer  to  Greta  Bridge  (Concangium  ?),  the  river  Tees  forming  the 
base  of  the  triangle. 

It  is  computed  that  the  camp  was  large  enough  to  hold 
80,000  to  100,000  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  construction  of  this  camp  testifies  to  an  immense  degree 
of  patience,  and  affords  ample  evidence  of  the  highest  qualities 
of  skill,  with  able  and  energetic  leaders. 

Think  of  the  thousands  of  men  and  women,  animated  by 
that  spirit  of  patriotism  for  which  Britons  have  always  been 
renowned,  piling  up  these  enormous  earthworks  with  deer  horn 
picks,  wooden  spades,  and  wicker  and  hide  baskets,  etc.,  erect- 
ing these  formidable  barriers  merely  by  the  strength  of  hand  and 
back. 
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Yet  they  accomplished  this  enormous  undertaking,  the  main 
features  of  which  stand  out  yet  in  strong  and  bold  relief. 

That  such  a vast  work  should  have  been  accomplished  under 
such  crude  and  difficult  conditions,  affords  striking  proof  of 
that  tenacity  of  purpose  and  indomitable  strength  of  will  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  British  race,  and  of  the  northern 
tribes  in  particular. 

That  the  builders  of  these  immense  fortifications  were  pos- 
sessed of  a considerable  amount  of  strategical  intelligence  is 
amply  proved  by  these  remains.  The  site  selected  was  the  best 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  skill  with  which  the  ramparts  were 
carried  round  the  entire  enclosure  shows  how  carefully  the  weak 
and  exposed  points  had  been  strengthened.  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  was  this  site  selected  ? Probably  in  the  first  instance 
because  of  the  fertile  character  of  the  land,  so  important  a 
factor  in  the  feeding  of  stock  and  the  raising  of  crops.  Secondly, 
because  of  its  proximity  to  the  copper  mines  at  Melsonby,  worked 
within  living  memory,  and  which  would  be  of  great  advantage 
in  the  making  of  their  bronze  implements. 

That  the  Brigantes  were  a people  possessed  of  superior 
brain  power  is  evidenced  also  by  the  skulls  which  have  been 
exhumed. 

About  the  year  1844  within  these  entrenchments  were  found 
deposited  together  in  a pit,  at  the  depth  of  about  five  feet,  a 
large  number  of  horse  trappings,  harness  mounts  in  bronze  ; 
cheek-pieces  for  bridles  ; linch-pins ; rings  with  open-work 
ornament  in  both  S-shaped  and  C-shaped  scrolls  ; small  metal 
bowls  embossed  bronze  work ; small  fragment  of  a shield 
boss,  with  a rivet  in  position  on  the  edge  ; fragments  of  chain 
mail  from  a cuirass ; iron  chariot  tyres  ; and  an  ornamental 
bronze  buckle  of  Oriental  workmanship.  This  last-named  article 
is  very  curious,  as  having  been  brought  from  some  Eastern 
nation  and  buried  with  this  deposit  of  early  Iron  Age  objects, 
and  is  a proof  of  intercommunication  between  widely  distant 
parts  of  the  world  at  a very  early  period.  It  bears  an  interest- 
ing engraving  representing  two  peacocks  standing  facing  each 
other  on  either  side  of  a tree,  or  plant,  whilst  the  termination 
of  the  actual  loop  of  the  buckle  is  ornamented  with  two  horses’ 
heads.  Several  of  the  bronze  articles,  especially  the  harness- 
mounts,  have  much  delicacy  of  form,  and  are  enriched  with  a 

1 One  of  the  bowls  was  a bronze  water  See  vol.  xxi  (1907)  of  the  Proceedings  of 
clock,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  p/330, 
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good  deal  of  open-work  ornament,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  there 
are  indications  of  the  use  of  enamel,  a species  of  decoration 
for  which  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  before  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion were  famous,  and  bear  tribute  to  their  artistic  taste  and 
skill  in  the  working  of  metals.  Numerous  bronze  battleaxes 
and  spear  heads  have  also  been  found  here. 

An  early  British  hand  quern,  or  millstone,  was  found  in 
this  camp,  made  of  Shap  granite,  showing  that  wheat  was 
cultivated  in  the  vicinity. 

This  camp  stands  pre-eminent  among  earthworks,  both  in 
extent  and  character,  and  must  impress  the  observer  with  a 
sense  of  its  peculiar  grandeur. 

The  Invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  and  the 
Conquest  of  the  Brigantes. 

The  invasion  of  Britain  by  Aulus  Plautius,  the  general  of 
Claudius  Caesar,  in  a.d.  43,  formed  in  reality  the  commencement 
of  Britanno-Roman  history ; for  the  two  campaigns  of  Julius 
Caesar  (b.c.  55  and  54)  were  more  of  the  nature  of  a recon- 
naissance in  force  than  any  attempt  at  a permanent  conquest. 

Although  Plautius  had  with  him  four  Legions,  the  2nd,  9th, 
14th,  and  20th,  with  their  auxiliaries,  in  all  about  48,000  men, 
he  made  but  little  progress  towards  subduing  the  Britons,  and 
after  some  hard  fighting  and  severe  losses  he  retreated  towards 
Kent,  entrenching  himself  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  probably 
at  the  large  camp  at  Keston.  He  summoned  the  Emperor  to 
his  assistance,  and  in  the  following  year,  a.d.  44,  Claudius  came 
over  in  person  with  reinforcements.  Passing  the  Thames  he 
defeated  the  Britons  in  a regular  battle,  which  was  followed  by 
the  capture  of  Camulodunum  (Colchester).  The  inhabitants  of 
that  portion  of  the  country  then  made  their  submission,  and 
were  disarmed.  Plautius  was  appointed  Governor  of  Britain, 
with  orders  to  subdue  the  whole  island. 

So  quickly  was  this  first  conquest  effected,  that  Claudius  was 
only  sixteen  days  in  Britain,  and  sending  on  in  advance  news 
of  his  success,  had  a triumph  and  the  surname  of  Britannicus 
decreed  him.  Gold  and  silver  coins  were  struck  to  commemorate 
the  event,  having  on  the  reverse  a triumphal  arch,  with  the 
inscription,  “ De  BritanniA 

The  second  in  command  under  Plautius  at  this  time  was  the 
celebrated  Vespasian,  afterwards  Emperor.  His  son  Titus  served 
also  as  a tribune.  Vespasian  fought  thirty  times  with  the 
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Britons,  and  subdued  two  of  the  principal  nations  and  above 
twenty  towns,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  whole  of  the 
operations  against  the  Britons  seem  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  south  of  the  island  for  the  first  seven  or  eight  years. 

The  territory  of  the  large  British  tribe  called  the  Brigantes 
occupied  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Durham,  and 
Yorkshire.  The  geographer,  Ptolemy,  who  lived  circa  a.d.  140, 
has  left  in  his  description  of  Britain  an  account  of  their  position 
in  the  island,  and  the  names  of  some  of  their  chief  towns.  His 
words  are  : — 


And  south  from  the  Selgovae  and  the 

Otadeni, 

and  reaching 

n sea  to  sea,  are  the  Brigantes, 

whose 

towns  are  : — 

Long. 

Lat. 

Epiacum — Chester-le-Street  ? . . 

• • 

18.30  . 

• 58-30 

Vinovium — Binchester 

• . 

17.30  . 

. 58.00 

Cataractonium — Catterick 

20.00  . 

. 58.00 

Calatum — Overborough 

19.00  . 

• 57-30 

Isurium — Aldborough 

20.00  . 

• 57-4° 

Rigodunum — Ribchester  ? 

18.00  . 

• 57-30 

Olicana — Ilkley 

19.00  . 

- 57-3° 

Eboracum  (Legio  Sexta  Victrix)- 

-York 

20.00  . 

• 57-20 

Camulodunum — Slack 

• • 

18.15  . 

• 57-oo 

From  other  parts  of  the  work  we  ascertain  that  the  Selgovae 
were  inhabitants  of  the  country  about  the  north  bank  of  the 
Solway  Firth,  and  that  the  Otadeni  were  settled  in  Northumber- 
land. In  the  same  way  by  the  names  of  the  towns,  and  the 
position  assigned  to  the  tribes  south  of  the  Brigantes,  we  can 
identify  the  southern  boundary  of  the  latter  very  closely.  It 
apparently  stretched  nearly  straight  across  England,  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Mersey,  or  possibly  the  Dee.  Ptolemy,  however, 
does  not  give  us  anything  approaching  to  the  complete  number 
of  the  towns  in  this  territory,  but  in  all  probability  selects  those 
that  had  become  walled  Roman  fortresses.  As  to  the  date  of 
their  becoming  so,  we  will  presently  deal. 

Such  was  the  country,  Watkin  says,  upon  which  as  yet  the 
storm  of  Roman  conquest  had  not  burst,  though  by  sensible 
degrees  it  was  approaching.  In  a.d.  47  Ostorius  Scapula  suc- 
ceeded Plautius  as  Imperial  Legate,  and  threw  considerable 
vigour  into  the  war,  which  had  hitherto  been  languishing  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans.  This  had  encouraged  the  subdued  tribes, 
who  had  attacked  the  territories  of  the  tribes  which  were  allies 
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of  Rome.  Though  it  was  the  commencement  of  winter,  Ostorius, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  Britons,  gathered  together  a few  light- 
armed cohorts,  with  which  he  attacked  and  routed  them,  and 
then  disarming  the  suspected  tribes,  commenced  preparations  for 
the  erection  of  a line  of  forts  from  the  Severn  to  the  Nene. 
This  proceeding  drove  the  Iceni  into  rebellion,  but  they  were 
defeated  in  a hard-fought  battle,  probably  in  Northants  or 
Huntingdonshire,  after  which  the  line  of  forts  was  constructed, 
thus  cutting  off  Southern  from  Northern  Britain.1 

What  followed  is  related  by  Tacitus  thus 

“ For  the  rest,  the  overthrow  of  the  Icenians  determined  those 
who  were  wavering  between  peace  and  war  to  remain  quiet. 
The  army  was  led  thence  against  the  Cangians,  wasted  their 
territories,  and  gathered  booty  on  all  sides,  the  enemy  not 
daring  to  encounter  them  openly,  or  if  they  attempted  to  gall 
them  on  their  march  it  was  not  with  impunity.  He  had  now 
approached  the  sea  which  washes  the  coast  of  Ireland,  when 
commotions  began  amongst  the  Brigantes,  obliging  the  general 
to  return  thither,  as  he  had  formed  a settled  determination  not 
to  prosecute  any  new  enterprise  till  his  former  were  completed 
and  secure.  The  Brigantes,  indeed,  soon  returned  to  their 
homes,  a few  who  raised  the  revolt  having  been  slain  and  the 
rest  pardoned.” 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Brigantes  are  known  to  have 
come  into  contact  with  the  Roman  armies  ; but  from  the  word- 
ing of  the  chapter,  it  would  almost  seem  that  Ostorius  had 
passed  through  some  portion  of  their  territory,  and  received 
the  submission  of  part  of  the  tribe.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  placed  any  garrisons  or  erected  any  forts  among  them.  The 
Cangi  are  generally  believed  to  have  inhabited  portions  of  Caer- 
narvonshire, Flintshire,  and  Denbighshire,  which  agrees  with  the 
words  of  Tacitus. 

The  brave  Silures,  who  inhabited  the  counties  of  Hereford, 
Monmouth,  Radnor,  South  Shropshire,  etc.,  at  this  time  began 
to  harass  Ostorius,  determined,  if  possible,  not  to  abandon  their 
territory  or  lose  their  freedom.  He  accordingly  marched  against 
them,  and  the  result  was  the  great  battle  in  which  Caractacus, 
their  leader,  was  completely  overthrown.  In  connection  with 
this  event,  the  Brigantes  are  again  mentioned  by  Tacitus. 

Caractacus,  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle,  fled  to  the 
Brigantes,  whose  sovereign  was  a woman,  Cartismandua,  and  the 

1 Tacitus,  Annals,  book  xii,  ch.  31  (Oxford,  edit.  Bohn). 
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capital  of  her  kingdom  was  supposed  to  be  the  camp  at 
Stanwick,  already  described.  She  was  the  wife  of  Venutius,  the 
chief  of  a tribe  in  the  Midlands,  and  akin  by  this  marriage  with 
Caractacus,  a soldier  of  the  greatest  barbarian  tribe,  the  Silures. 
He  had  to  face  the  Romans  first  as  they  forced  their  way 
slowly  north  and  east.  He  was  beaten  in  a great  stern  battle, 
and  had  to  flee  for  life,  and  the  chance  of  fighting  them  again, 
and  in  this  extremity  he  turned  his  face  towards  Cartismandua, 
thinking  she  would  give  him  shelter  and  succour.  He  was 
woefully  mistaken.  The  lady  was  of  another  mind.  She  had 
come  to  an  understanding  already  with  the  Romans,  and  was 
quite  ready  to  barter  loyalty  towards  her  luckless  kinsman 
for  what  it  would  bring,  so  she  gave  Caractacus  back  a prisoner 
to  the  Romans,  and  thereby  gave  him  the  chance  to  shine  for 
ever  in  the  immortal  pages  of  Tacitus. 

What  followed  is  known  to  everyone.  Caractacus  was  sent 
with  his  family  a prisoner  to  Rome,  where  his  noble  bearing  and 
language  so  influenced  the  Emperor  Claudius,  that  he  at  once 
gave  him  his  liberty,  a.d.  50. 

The  defeat  of  Caractacus  did  not  crush  the  Silures,  who  soon 
afterwards  fell  upon  the  Romans,  broke  up  their  fortified  camp, 
and  slew  the  prefect,  with  eight  centurions.  But  for  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements,  none  would  have  escaped.  A foraging  party 
and  detachments  sent  to  its  support  were  also  routed,  and 
Ostorius,  on  giving  battle  again,  with  his  whole  force,  achieved 
a very  doubtful  success,  his  losses  being  heavy,  while  those  of 
his  enemies  were  slight.  The  Silures  carried  on  an  irregular 
guerilla  warfare,  suddenly  surprising  and  cutting  to  pieces  de- 
tachments and  even  larger  bodies,  until  at  last,  from  continual 
anxiety  and  fatigue,  Ostorius  expired,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
Britons,  who  were  aware  that  their  incessant  resistance  had  been 
the  cause  of  his  decease,  about  a.d.  52. 

His  successor  was  Aulus  Didius  Gallus,  in  whose  time  another 
conflict  with  the  Brigantes  occurred.  Tacitus,1  speaking  of  the 
Silures,  says  : — 

Their  most  accomplished  leader,  since  the  taking  of  Caracta- 
cus,  was  Venusius,  of  the  city  of  Brigantes,  as  above  mentioned, 
long  faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  protected  by  their  arms  during 
his  marriage  with  the  Queen  Cartismandua,  but  being  afterwards 
divorced  from  her,  and  then  immediately  at  war  with  her,  he 
conceived  hostile  purposes  towards  us  also.  Their  arms  at  first 


1 Annals,  book  xii,  ch.  40. 
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were  only  employed  against  each  other,  but  the  queen,  having 
by  subtle  stratagems  possessed  herself  of  the  brother  and  other 
kindred  of  Venusius,  the  enemy  became  exasperated,  and  scorn- 
ing the  infamy  of  falling  under  the  dominion  of  a woman, 
assembled  all  their  ablest  and  most  warlike  youth  and  invaded 
her  territories,  an  event  foreseen  by  us  ; so  that  we  had  sent 
some  cohorts  to  aid  her,  and  a fierce  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  first  onset  was  doubtful,  but  the  issue  successful.  A similar 
fortune  attended  a battle  fought  by  the  legion  under  Csesius 
Nasica.” 

Didius  Gallus  was  the  last  of  the  legates  appointed  by 
Claudius,  who  died  in  a.d.  54,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Emperor  Nero,  by  whom  Gallus  was  retained  as  legate  until 
a.d.  57.  During  his  five  years’  administration  of  British  affairs, 
however,  no  advance  seems  to  have  been  made,  matters  remain- 
ing at  a standstill,  and  probably  much  territory  was  recovered 
by  the  Britons.  In  a.d.  57  Gallus  was  succeeded  by  Veranius, 
who  died  within  a year  of  his  appointment.  Little  or  nothing 
is  known  of  his  administration.  He  was  succeeded  in  a.d.  58  or 
59  by  Suetonius  Paulinus.  This  legate,  Tacitus  tells  us,  com- 
manded with  success  for  two  years,  subduing  various  nations 
and  establishing  garrisons.  In  the  confidence  with  which  this 
inspired  him,  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  island 
Mona  (Anglesey),  which  had  furnished  the  rebels  with  supplies, 
and  thereby  exposed  the  settlements  behind  him  to  a surprise. 

To  cross  the  Menai  Straits,  we  are  told  by  the  same  author 
he  built  flat-bottomed  boats.  In  these  the  foot  were  embarked  ; 
the  horse  followed,  partly  by  fording  and  partly  swimming  by 
the  side  of  their  horses  where  the  water  was  deep. 

He  totally  overthrew  the  Britons,  and  cut  down  the  sacred 
groves  of  the  Druids,  placing  a garrison  in  their  midst.  But 
whilst  pursuing  this  success,  terrible  tidings  reached  him  from 
the  east  of  England. 

Goaded  to  madness  by  the  severities  of  the  Roman  procurator, 
Catus  Decianus,  the  Iceni  had  risen  in  revolt,  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  queen,  Boadicea,  and  were  joined  by  the  Trino- 
bantes  and  other  neighbouring  tribes  ; Colchester  (Camulodunum) 
first  felt  their  fury,  the  colony  of  veterans  there  being  massacred 
after  a gallant  defence,  the  temples  and  other  buildings  thrown 
down,  and  the  settlement,  with  its  inhabitants,  destroyed  by  fire 
and  sword.  The  9th  Legion,  marching  to  the  assistance  of  the 
colony,  was  nearly  destroyed.  Suetonius,  upon  hearing  of  this, 
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immediately  set  out  upon  his  march  eastward,  and  proceeded 
to  London  (Londinium).  Finding  his  force  insufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  the  station,  he  felt  himself  compelled  to 
abandon  it,  with  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  willing  to 
march  with  his  army.  A large  number,  however,  including  the 
aged  and  infirm,  remained  behind,  and  were  indiscriminately 
slaughtered,  when  the  Britons,  soon  after  the  departure  of  Sue- 
tonius, entered  the  city,  which  they  destroyed  by  fire.  St. 

Albans  (Verulamium)  shared  the  same  fate,  and  Tacitus  tells 

us  that  no  less  than  70,000  Romans,  with  British  allies,  were 
slaughtered  in  a few  days. 

By  calling  in  detachments,  Suetonius  soon  had  10,000  men 
under  his  command,  consisting  of  the  14th  Legion,  with  its 
auxiliaries,  and  the  vexillarii  of  the  20th  Legion.  He  took  up  a 
strong  position,  and  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Britons.  The 

army  of  the  latter,  we  are  told,  was  230,000  strong,  but  they 
could  not  resist  the  disciplined  forces  of  Rome,  and  were 

defeated  with  tremendous  loss.  Boadicea  poisoned  herself,  and 
the  Romans  proceeded  to  slaughter  all  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  insurrection,  and  likewise  all  who  were  supposed  to  have 
wavered  in  their  allegiance  ; no  less  than  80,000  persons,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  being  massacred.  Still  the  Iceni  were  not  crushed, 
and  when  in  the  next  year,  a.d.  62,  Suetonius  was  recalled,  he 
left  the  war  unfinished.  After  Boadicea’s  defeat,  he  seems  to 
have  brought  the  Roman  fleet  into  play,  for  Tacitus  tells  us 
that  he  lost  several  galleys,  with  their  crews.  The  Britons 
seem  to  have  at  once  recovered  Anglesey,  on  the  withdrawal  of 
Suetonius,  and  the  same  cause  no  doubt  prevented  a further 
attack  on  the  Brigantes. 

Nero  sent  over  2,000  legionary  soldiers,  eight  auxiliary  co- 
horts, and  1,000  horse  to  fill  up  the  gaps  caused  by  the  Boadi- 
cean  war,  and  the  place  of  Suetonius  was  supplied  by  Petronius 
Turpilianus,  during  whose  administration,  which  lasted  until 
circa  a.d.  65,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  in  the  way  of 
further  conquest.  He  was  succeeded  by  Trebellius  Maximus,  of 
whose  term  of  office  the  same  may  be  said.  Nero  died  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  a.d.  68,  and  was  succeeded  by  Galba,  who 
only  reigned  seven  months,  being  assassinated  in  the  beginning 
of  a.d.  69.  He  was  succeeded  by  Otho,  who,  only  reigning 
three  months  and  five  days,  killed  himself  after  the  defeat  of 
his  force  by  Vitellius,  about  April,  a.d.  69.  Trebellius  Maximus 
continued  as  legate  during  these  reigns,  when,  on  the  death  of 
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Otho,  he  went  over  to  Gaul,  and  joined  Vitellius  in  that  pro- 
vince. At  this  time  the  legions  in  the  east  had  risen  against 
Vitellius,  and  proclaimed  Vespasian  as  Emperor.  Vitellius 
replaced  Maximus  as  legate  in  Britain  by  Vittius  Bolanus  a.d.  69. 

An  army,  under  the  command  of  Antoninus  Primus,  which 
had  declared  for  Vespasian  (who  was  still  in  the  east),  now 
entered  Italy,  and  near  Cremona  a desperate  battle  ensued 
between  it  and  the  forces  of  Vitellius,  which  resulted  in  the 
retreat  of  the  latter  with  the  loss  of  30,000  men.  Primus 
followed  this  up  by  a siege  of  Rome  itself,  and  after  a desper- 
ate battle  the  capital  was  stormed,  and  Vitellius,  who  had  reigned 
eight  months  and  five  days,  was  killed  by  a party  of  soldiers 
of  the  victorious  army,  his  body  being  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

Vespasian  was  now  declared  Emperor  by  the  army  and  the 
Senate  a.d.  70.  He  left  to  his  son  Titus  the  management  of 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  set  out  for  Rome.  After  the  close 
of  the  Jewish  war,  there  being  peace  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  the  temple  of  Janus  being  shut,  he  turned  his  attention 
towards  Britain.  Bolanus,  during  his  two  years'  tenure  of  office 
as  legate,  seems  to  have  been  as  inactive  as  his  predecessors, 
and  was  consequently  replaced  in  a.d.  71  by  Petilius  Cerealis, 
an  eminent  commander,  who  had  previously  served  in  Britain 
under  Suetonius  Paulinus.1 

He  fought  afterwards  on  the  side  of  Vespasian  against 
Vitellius.2  Subsequently  he,  in  a.d.  70,  commanded  the  legions 
in  lower  Germany,  and  signalised  himself  by  the  victory  which 
he  gained  over  the  celebrated  Batavian  chief,  Civilis. 

Tacitus3  thus  speaks  of  Cerealis  and  his  work  in  Britain  : — - 

" At  length,  when  Vespasian  received  the  possession  of  Brit- 
ain, together  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  great  commanders 
and  well-appointed  armies  which  were  sent  over  abated  the 
confidence  of  the  enemy,  and  Petilius  Cerealis  struck  terror 
by  an  attack  upon  the  Brigantes,  who  were  reputed  to  compose 
the  most  populous  state  in  the  whole  province.  Many  battles 
were  fought,  some  of  them  attended  with  much  bloodshed,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Brigantes  were  either  brought  into  sub- 
jection or  involved  in  the  ravages  of  war." 

Whether  the  county  of  Durham  was  included  in  the  territory 
attacked  during  this  campaign  is  not  known.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  some  of  the  stations  in  the  county  were  erected  at  this 

1 Tacitus,  Annals,  book  xiv,  ch.  32.  8 Agricola,  ch.  18. 

2 Tacitus,  Hist.,  book  iii,  ch.  59. 
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time.  Horsley,  in  his  Britannia  Romana , considers  that  only 
the  centre  of  the  Brigantian  territory,  including  Isurium  (Aid- 
borough),  was  attacked,  and  that  the  army  of  Cerealis  then 
marched  back  (by  the  same  way  it  had  advanced)  to  the 
borders  of  the  territory  of  the  Silures.  Amongst  the  troops 
composing  the  “ well-appointed  armies  ” which  were  sent  over 
there  is  little  doubt  was  the  Legio  Secunda  Adjutrix  pia  fidelis 
(Leg.  II  Ad.  P.  F.).  We  find  traces  of  it  at  Bath  and  Lincoln. 
The  tombstone  of  one  of  its  soldiers,  found  at  the  first-named 
place,  is  doubtless  that  of  a sick  person  who  had  gone  there 
to  use  the  waters.  But  two  tombstones  of  members  of  the 
legion,  found  at  Lincoln,  convey  a different  meaning.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  14th  Legion  had  reduced  the  strength  of  the 
army  in  Britain,  and  in  order  to  make  a forward  movement 
the  Legio  II  Adjutrix  took  its  place.  It  could  only  be  during 
the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  that  this  legion  was  here,  for 
we  know  that  in  the  next  reign  it  was  stationed  on  the  con- 
tinent. As  one  of  the  three  memorials  of  the  14th  Legion  found 
in  England  occurs  at  Lincoln  also  (the  other  two  were  found  at 
Wroxeter),  there  is  a strong  probability  that  the  Legio  II 
Adjutrix  succeeded  the  14th  in  its  quarters  at  Lincoln,  and  that 
(being  specially  sent  over)  it  was  from  this  point  that  the  march 
northwards  was  begun,  of  course  avoiding  the  Humber  by  a 
western  detour. 

As  the  account  of  Tacitus  speaks  of  many  battles  being 
fought,  Cerealis  was  probably  occupied  during  the  whole  or 
nearly  so  of  his  tenure  of  office  in  subduing  the  Brigantes,  and 
we  have  no  record  of  his  attacking  any  other  British  tribe.  He 
probably  entirely  subdued  the  Brigantes,  adding  their  territory 
to  the  empire.  When  a few  years  later  Agricola  marched  from 
North  Wales  to  the  Solway,  we  hear  of  no  opposition  from  this 
tribe.  Tacitus  considers  Cerealis  to  have  most  effectively  done 
his  work,  for  he  says 

“ The  conduct  and  reputation  of  Cerealis  were  so  brilliant 
that  they  might  have  eclipsed  the  splendour  of  a successor,  yet 
Julius  Frontinus,  a truly  great  man,  supported  the  arduous 
competition  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit.  He  subdued 
the  strong  and  warlike  nation  of  the  Silures/' 

This  Julius  Frontinus,  who  succeeded  Cerealis  as  imperial 
legate  about  A.D.  75,  was  a most  distinguished  officer.  His 
forte  was  engineering,  and  his  works  on  the  aqueducts  of  Rome, 
and  other  subjects  are  still  extant.  His  tenure  of  office  lasted 
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for  three  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  a.d.  78  by  the  cele- 
brated Agricola,  by  far  the  greatest  Roman  governor  that  Britain 
ever  had.  His  son-in-law,  the  historian  Tacitus,  who  wrote  his 
biography,  probably  accompanied  him  to  Britain.  Agricola  had 
previously  served  in  our  island  under  Suetonius  Paulinus  and 
Vettius  Bolanus,  having  the  command  of  the  20th  Legion  under 
the  latter.  His  arrival  here  took  place  late  in  the  summer,  yet 
he  nevertheless  decided  to  assume  the  offensive.  The  Ordavices, 
inhabitants  of  Merionethshire,  Caernarvonshire,  etc.,  had  just 
fallen  upon  a Roman  cavalry  regiment,  and  almost  destroyed  it. 
Agricola,  assembling  his  army,  at  once  marched  against  them 
and  subdued  them  with  great  slaughter.  He  followed  up  his 
success  by  an  attack  on  Anglesey,  of  which  Tacitus  says  : — 

" Agricola,  sensible  that  renown  must  be  followed  up,  and 
that  the  future  events  of  the  war  must  be  determined  by  the 
first  success,  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  island  of 
Mona,  from  the  occupation  of  which  Paulinus  had  been  summoned 
by  the  general  rebellion  of  Britain,  as  before  related.  The  usual 
deficiency  of  an  unforeseen  expedition  appearing  in  the  want  of 
transport  vessels,  the  ability  and  resolution  of  the  general  were 
exerted  to  supply  this  defect.  A select  body  of  auxiliaries 
disencumbered  of  their  baggage,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  fords,  and  accustomed  after  the  manner  of  their  country  to 
direct  their  horses  and  manage  their  arms  while  swimming,  were 
ordered  suddenly  to  plunge  into  the  channel,  by  which  movement 
the  enemy,  who  expected  the  arrival  of  a fleet  and  a formal 
invasion  by  sea,  were  struck  with  terror  and  astonishment, 
conceiving  nothing  arduous  or  insuperable  to  troops  who  thus 
advanced  to  the  attack.” 

Agricola  soon  conquered  the  island,  his  troops  nearly  ex- 
terminating the  inhabitants.  From  the  words  of  Tacitus  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  no  fleet  with  him,  and  consequently  that 
in  his  subsequent  invasion  of  the  Brigantes  he  relied  solely  upon 
his  army.  The  fleet  would  at  this  time  probably  be  at  its  usual 
quarters,  Dover  and  Lymme,  where  we  find  it  has  left  memorials 
of  its  presence. 

The  winter  of  a.d.  78-9  Agricola  spent  in  endeavouring,  by 
lenient  measures,  to  reconcile  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly- 
conquered  territory  to  the  Roman  sway.  He  suppressed  the 
arrogance  and  licentiousness  of  his  soldiery,  and  listening  to  all 
complaints  of  oppression,  redressed  the  grievances  of  the  Britons, 
whilst  firmly  administering  justice  ; and  by  these  means  he 
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gained  the  confidence  of  the  tribes.  It  is  most  probable  that 
his  headquarters  during  this  winter  were  at  Chester,  which  from 
various  circumstances  would  appear  to  have  been  a Roman 
station  some  years  before  this. 

It  was  now  that  the  Brigantes  were  destined  to  thoroughly 
fall  beneath  the  Roman  yoke.  Tacitus  says 

“ On  the  approach  of  summer  (a.d.  79)  he  reassembled  his 
army,  and  in  advancing  failed  not  to  excite  a proper  spirit  of 
emulation  among  the  troops,  praising  those  who  best  observed 
their  several  duties,  and  checking  such  as  were  remiss.  He 
himself  chose  the  ground  for  encamping ; the  estuaries  and 
woods  he  always  examined  first,  and  allowing  the  enemy  no 
respite,  he  continually  harassed  them  with  sudden  incursions  and 
ravages.  Having  alarmed  and  terrified  them  sufficiently,  he 
next  tried  the  effects  of  good  usage  and  the  allurements  of 
peace.  By  this  wise  and  prudent  conduct,  several  communities, 
which  till  then  had  maintained  their  independence,  submitted  to 
the  Romans,  gave  hostages,  and  suffered  garrisons  and  fortresses 
to  be  placed  among  them.  These  strongholds  he  established 
with  such  judgment  as  effectually  secured  all  those  parts  of 
Britain  which  had  then  been  visited  by  the  Romans/' 

With  regard  to  these  words  of  Tacitus,  the  following  may  be 
gathered  from  them  : That  when  Agricola  advanced,  it  could 
not  have  been  into  Wales,  for  the  tribes  there  were  already 
subdued  It  could  not  have  been  southward  or  eastward,  for 
southern,  eastern,  and  central  Britain  were  subjugated  previous 
to  the  attack  of  Petilius  Cerealis  upon  the  Brigantes  ; it  could 
therefore  only  be  to  the  north  or  north-east  that  an  advance 
was  made.  That  it  was  made  to  the  north  seems  confirmed  by 
Tacitus  informing  us  that  Agricola  personalty  examined  “ the 
estuaries."  Had  his  advance  been  to  the  north-east  he  would 
have  met  with  no  estuary  until  he  reached  the  Tees  ; but,  in 
advancing  either  from  the  territory  of  the  Ordovices  or  from 
Chester,  he  would  meet  with  the  estuaries  of  the  Dee,  Mersey, 
Ribble,  Wyre,  Lune,  Kent,  etc. 

Again,  it  would  appear  that  this  advance  was  made  amongst 
a partially  subdued  people.  We  hear  of  no  great  battle — of  no 
organised  opposition.  Agricola’s  idea  was  to  " alarm  and  terrify" 
them.  This,  and  the  passage  “ several  communities  which  had 
till  then  preserved  their  independence,"  agrees  well  with  the 
account  previously  given  by  Tacitus,  that  the  “ greater  part  " 
of  the  Brigantes  were  subdued  by  Petilius  Cerealis.  And  as 
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from  Tacitus,  also,  we  know  that  this  year’s  advance  was  the 
first  stage  of  Agricola’s  progress  to  Scotland,  it  seems  a certainty 
that  the  Brigantes  were  finally  subjugated  in  a.d.  79. 

The  forts  which  Agricola  erected  cannot  with  certainty  be 
identified,  unless  we  are  to  understand  that  Cerealis  placed  no 
garrisons  amongst  such  of  the  Brigantes  as  had  submitted  to 
Rome  during  his  campaigns,  but,  adopting  this  assumption,  we 
may  safely  place  Mancunium,  Bremetonacum,  and  Galacum  on 
the  list  of  Agricola’s  forts.  The  fortresses  at  Lancaster  and 
Colne,  and  the  small  post  at  Wigan  were  probably  later  erec- 
tions ; the  first-named  being  probably  of  the  age  of  Hadrian. 

How  far  northwards  Agricola  penetrated  this  year  is  also 
not  known  with  any  degree  of  exactness.  Many  antiquaries 
consider  that  some  of  the  fortresses  he  erected  were  in  a line 
between  the  Tyne  and  Solway  (on  a portion  of  the  site  of  the 
wall  afterwards  built  by  Hadrian),  and  that  the  principal  part 
of  such  fighting  as  occurred  took  place  there.  This  is,  however, 
but  supposition. 

We  hear  no  more  of  the  Brigantes  during  the  remainder 
of  Agricola’s  tenure  of  office,  which  lasted  until  a.d.  84  or  the 
commencement  of  a.d.  85. 

During  this  period  he  subdued  the  extreme  north  of  England 
and  the  southern  half  of  Scotland,  erecting  a line  of  forts  be- 
tween the  Forth  and  Clyde,  as  a barrier  to  the  northern  Cale- 
donians, whose  territory,  however,  he  had  invaded  as  far  as 
the  Grampian  Hills,  where  (probably  at  Ardoch  camp)  he  had 
a great  and  final  battle  with  them,  under  the  command  of  their 
chief,  Galgacus.  They  were  30,000  strong,  and  lost,  according 
to  Tacitus,  10,000  in  the  battle,  the  Roman  loss  being  only 
about  340.  The  Caledonians,  in  retreating,  laid  waste  the  coun- 
try in  Agricola’s  front,  burning  their  dwellings,  and  many  of 
them  killing  their  wives  and  daughters  to  save  them  from 
slavery ; but  the  Roman  commander  advanced  no  further.  His 
fleet  had  in  his  two  last  campaigns  helped  him  materially, 
advancing  simultaneously  with  the  army  along  the  eastern  coast. 
He  now  sent  it  northwards  on  an  exploring  expedition,  which 
resulted  in  the  Romans  ascertaining  that  Britain  was  an  island, 
for  the  fleet  sailed  round  the  north  of  Scotland,  then  down  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  turning  eastward  at 
the  Land’s  End,  it  came  to  the  Trutulensian  harbour  (probably 
Richborough  in  Kent),  then  sailing  northwards  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  England,  it  came  to  the  point  whence  it  had  started. 
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Such  was  the  renown  of  Agricola,  owing  to  his  British 
campaigns,  that  it  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Domitian,  who 
recalled  him.  The  name  of  his  successor  is  not  known,  but  as 
a certain  Sallustius  Lucullus  was  legate  of  Britain,  and  put  to 
death  by  Domitian  for  calling  some  new  lances  “ Lucullean/ ’ he 
may  probably  have  succeeded.  Domitian  was  assassinated 
a.d.  96.  Nerva,  his  successor,  died  a.d.  98,  and  in  his  reign 
historians  are  silent  as  to  any  remarkable  events  occurring  in 
Britain.  The  next  Emperor,  Trajan,  reigned  from  a.d.  98  to 
a.d.  117.1  Spartian,  the  historian,  who  wrote  about  a.d.  280, 
states  that  a revolt,  which  was  soon  crushed,  took  place  in 
Britain  in  his  reign.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Brigantes 
had  a share  in  it. 

The  next  Emperor  was  Hadrian,  a.d.  117-138,  who  found 
matters  in  a very  disturbed  state  in  Britain  on  his  accession. 

His  views  were  in  favour  of  preserving  the  limits  of  the 
empire,  without  any  further  attempt  at  conquest.  A thoroughly 
great  sovereign,  he  imposed  upon  himself  the  task  of  visiting 
all  parts  of  his  empire  ; the  first  thirteen  years  of  his  reign 
being  thus  more  or  less  occupied.  His  first  visit  was  to  Gaul, 
thence  into  Germany,  from  there  to  Holland,  and  thence  to 
Britain. 

From  the  numerous  inscriptions  found  on  the  Roman  wall 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway,  in  which  he  is  mentioned,  it 
is  evident  that  it  was  built  under  his  directions,  though  none 
of  the  contemporary  historians  allude  to  it  ; the  first  author 
who  names  it  being  iElius  Spartianus,  who  flourished  circa 
a.d.  280.  Spartianus  and  Capitolinus,  who  lived  about  the  same 
time,  also  mention  that  Septimus  Severus  built  a wall,  and  in 
this  they  are  followed  by  some  later  historians,  whilst  Herodian, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Severus,  mentions  nothing  as  to 
his  erecting  such  a work,  though  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
campaigns,  etc.  The  portion  of  the  works  of  Dion  Cassius  (who 
was  likewise  contemporary  with  Severus)  relating  to  Britain  is 
lost,  but  we  have  it  given  in  an  abridged  form  by  Xiphiline, 
a later  writer,  and  in  this  there  is  only  an  incidental  reference 
to  the  wall,  and  that  in  connection  with  the  Caledonians  and 
the  tribe  of  the  Meatae.  “ The  latter,”  says  Dion  Cassius, 
“ dwell  near  the  wall  which  divides  the  island  into  two  parts.” 

1 We  know  the  names  of  one  or  two  Liberalis,  the  time  of  whose  tenure  of 
legates  who  commanded  about  this  time  : office  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  may 
T.  A vidius  ...  in  a.d.  98  ; L.  Neratius  have  been  under  Domitian  and  Nerva, 
Marcellus,  a.d.  104  ; and  C.  Salvius  or  Nerva  and  Trajan. 
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This  is  quite  consistent  with  its  existence  before  the  time  of 
Severus. 

No  inscription1  dedicated  to  Severus  has  been  found  on  the 
whole  length  of  the  wall,  which  is  a singular  fact.  One  found 
on  its  line  (at  Benwell)  is  of  his  age  and  evidently,  under  the 
phrase  Victoriae  Augustorum,  alludes  to  him  and  his  son,  Cara- 
calla,  for  it  was  erected  during  the  time  that  one  of  his  legates, 
Lucius  Alfenius  Senecio,  held  office.  This  is,  however,  of  no 
value  in  determining  whether  he  erected  the  wall  ; in  fact, 
rather  negatives  it,  in  face  of  the  numerous  inscriptions  dedicated 
to  Hadrian,  which  are  chiefly  gateway  slabs,  etc. 

Hadrian,  no  doubt,  first  erected  the  wall,  but  in  the  great 
insurrection  in  the  reign  of  Commodus  it  was  probably  virtually 
destroyed,  and  remained  so  during  the  short  reigns  of  Pertinax 
and  Didius,  and  the  usurpation  of  Clodius  Albinus.  When 
Severus  defeated  the  latter,  and  the  Roman  power  was  re- 
established, then  came  the  restoration  or  rebuilding  of  the  wall. 

It  was  in  the  year  a.d.  120  that  Hadrian  crossed  over  to 
Britain.  Those  of  his  legates  whose  names  are  known  were 
Aulus  Platorius  Nepos  (who  had  command  in  a.d.  124,  according 
to  the  Riveling  tabula,  and  who  from  inscription  was  legate 
when  the  wall  was  built),  Q.  Pompeius  Falco,  and  Julius 
Severus.  Hadrian  dying  in  a.d.  138,  was  succeeded  by  Antoninus 
Pius.  This  Emperor  had  some  trouble  with  the  Brigantes,  for 
Pausanias  the  historian,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  140,  says2: — 

" He  (Antoninus)  deprived  the  Brigantes  in  Britain  of  a 
great  portion  of  their  land,  because  with  arms  they  had  begun 
to  overrun  the  territory  of  the  Genuini,  who  are  tributary  to 
the  Romans.” 

Who  the  Genuini  were  cannot  now  be  determined.  They 
were  probably  only  a subordinate  tribe. 

Lollius  Urbicus,  the  first  legate  of  this  Emperor,  subdued 
the  tribes  north  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  and  restored  to  the 
empire  the  bounds  which  Agricola  had  given  it,  building  a large 
earthen  rampart,  with  ditch,  and  an  accompanying  roadway 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  He  appears 
to  have  been  succeeded  as  legate  by  Papirius  flElianus,  who  was 
here  in  a.d.  146. 

The  passage  quoted  from  Pausanias  is  the  latest  notice  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Brigantes  by  historians.  Henceforward,  with  slight 
exceptions,  we  hear  only  of  “ the  Britons.” 

1 At  Chester  imperfect  inscription  to  2 Book  viii,  ch.  43. 

Septimus  Severus  from  Vindolana. 

VOL.  XXIII. 
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In  A.D.  161  Antoninus  was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Aurelius, 
who  took  Lucius  Verus  as  his  colleague  in  the  empire.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  there  was  an  outbreak  in  Britain, 
according  to  Julius  Capitolinus,  and  Calpurnius  Agricola  was  sent 
over  as  legate  to  subdue  it,  which  he  did  circa  a.d.  162.  Another 
legate  of  the  same  Emperors  was  Marcus  Statius  Priscus,  but 

the  date  of  his  holding  office  is  uncertain. 

Marcus  Aurelius  died  in  a.d.  i8o,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Commodus,  whose  reign  was  signalised  by  a war  on  a large  scale 
in  Britain.  Xiphiline,  in  his  abridgment  of  Dion  Cassius,  in- 
forms us  that  the  Caledonians  broke  through  the  wall1  (evidently 
the  Northumbrian  one)  which  divided  them  from  the  Roman 
province,  attacked  the  Romans,  killed  the  general-in-chief, 

thoroughly  demoralised  the  army,  cutting  a great  part  of  it 
to  pieces,  and  remained  for  some  time  masters  of  a great  por- 
tion of  the  island. 

Commodus  sent  a new  legate,  Ulpius  Marcellus,  against  them, 
who  successfully  repelled  their  advance.  This  seems  to  have 
been  circa  a.d.  183-4. 

From  Xiphiline’s  history,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Perennis 
was  the  successor  of  Marcellus,  and  that  he  was  killed  during 
a mutiny  of  the  army  in  Britain,  but  the  evidence  as  to  his 

being  in  our  island  is  very  weak.  From  Julius  Capitolinus  we 

learn  that  the  next  legate  of  Commodus  was  Helvius  Pertinax 
(afterwards  Emperor).  Pertinax  succeeded  at  length  in  crushing 
the  mutiny  of  the  army,  but  was  left  for  dead  on  the  field, 
and  on  recovering  demanded  to  be  recalled.  Capitolinus  tells 
us  that  his  successor  was  Clodius  Albinus,  who,  after  being  some 
time  in  Britain,  displeased  Commodus,  and  Junius  Severus  was 
sent  to  replace  him.  It  would  almost  appear  that  this  legate 
never  arrived  in  Britain  ; he  was  certainly  appointed  but  a 
short  time  before  the  murder  of  Commodus,  which  took  place 
at  the  end  of  a.d.  192. 

The  short  reign  of  Helvius  Pertinax  (scarcely  three  months) 
followed,  when  Didius  Julianus  bought  the  empire  from  the 
Praetorian  Guards,  and  after  reigning  two  months  was  himself 
murdered.  According  to  Xiphiline  (lxiii),  Albinus  still  held  the 
command  in  Britain  during  the  reign  of  Didius.  In  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Pertinax  and  that  of  Didius,  Septimus 
Severus  (who  commanded  the  army  in  Pannonia),  Prescinnius 

1 There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  wall  (between  the  Forth  and  Clyde)  was 
it  was  in  this  outbreak  that  the  Antonine  abandoned. 
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Niger  (who  commanded  that  of  Syria),  and  Clodius  Albinus,  all 
advanced  their  claims  to  the  empire.  Severus  being  nearest 
to  Rome,  by  liberal  promises  to  his  legions,  induced  them  not 
only  to  proclaim  him  Emperor,  but  to  rapidly  march  with  him 
upon  that  capital,  and  in  forty  days  had  advanced  close  to  the 
city,  which  he  soon  after  entered.  Staying  thirty  days  only,  he 
left  Rome  to  oppose  Niger,  who,  after  being  defeated  at  Nicaea 
and  Issus,  was  in  a.d.  194  slain  at  Antioch. 

In  the  meantime,  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  Heroclian,  and 
Capitolinus,  Severus  had  conferred  the  title  of  Caesar  upon  Clodi- 
us Albinus  ; but,  according  to  Aurelius  Victor,  Albinus  declared 
himself  Caesar,  and  that  in  Gaul. 

In  a.d.  196,  after  having  gone  through  other  wars  in  the 
East,  Severus  openly  declared  war  against  Albinus  (whom  he 
had  previously  endeavoured  to  have  assassinated),  and  marched 
into  Gaul  for  that  purpose.  The  latter  had  brought  over  a 
large  army,  chiefly  composed  of  Britons,  and  met  the  forces  of 
Severus  on  the  plains  of  Tinurtium,  near  Lugdunum  (the  modem 
Lyons).  About  150,000  men  were  engaged,  and  after  a desperate 
battle,  which  at  one  time  seemed  to  have  been  won  by  Albinus, 
the  Roman  arms  prevailed,  and  the  death  of  Albinus  left  Severus 
master  of  the  Roman  empire. 

We  have  no  traces  left  in  the  form  of  inscriptions,  etc.,  of 
the  four  years'  sway  of  Albinus  in  Britain  ; but  they  would 
probably  be  destroyed  by  order  of  Severus  as  soon  as  he  ob- 
tained power  in  the  island.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  Roman  forces 
did  not  go  over  to  the  continent  with  him  ; in  fact,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  any  did,  as  his  army  is  spoken  of  as  being 
composed  of  Britons,  It  is  also  quite  possible  that  the  Roman 
army  here  was  under  the  control  of  the  joint  Emperors  (Severus 
and  Albinus),  and  that  their  legate  was  Virius  Lupus,  notwith- 
standing the  appearance  of  the  latter  at  the  battle  of  Tinurtium, 
fighting  against  Albinus.  Lupus,  we  know,  was  legate  here 
circa  a.d.  197,  but  how  long  he  had  been  in  the  island  is  not 
yet  known,  though  inscriptions  may  some  day  enlighten  us  on 
the  subject. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island  during 
these  four  years,  everything  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  forces  held  their  own,  though  harassed  by  frequent 
attacks  of  the  Caledonians,  the  great  wall  not  having  yet  been 
restored, 
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Soon  after  this  Severus  divided  the  island  into  two  provinces,1 
Britannia  Superior  and  Britannia  Inferior.  Two  shattered  in- 
scriptions found  at  Greta  Bridge  in  Yorkshire  name  the  former  ; 
and  another,  found  in  Algeria,  also  names  it.  Of  the  later 
several  Algerian  memorials  exist,  but  no  inscriptions  relating  to 
it  have  been  found  in  Britain.  In  which  of  these  divisions  Dur- 
ham was  included  is  not  known,  but  we  have  a strong  suspicion 
that  the  river  Tees  formed  part  of  the  boundary  line  between  them. 

The  successor  of  Lupus  was  probably  Lucius  Alfenius  Senecio, 
who  was,  according  to  inscriptions,  here  a.d.  205-7.  He  appears 
to  have  been  impotent  to  resist  the  Caledonians,  endeavoured  by 
money  bribes  to  gain  their  submission,  which  they  refused,  and 
then  appealed  to  Severus  to  come  over  in  person.  This  the 
Emperor  did,  in  spite  of  a severe  illness  (supposed  to  have  been 
the  gout,  with  which  he  seems  to  have  been  chronically  afflicted) 
and  of  his  age,  for  he  was  at  that  time  60  years  old.  This  was 
at  the  close  of  a.d.  207,  or  beginning  of  208.  He  brought  a 
large  force  with  him,  and  was  accompanied  by  his  sons,  Cara- 
calla  and  Geta.  Leaving  the  latter  to  administer  affairs  in  the 
southern  part  of  Britain,  he  marched  to  the  north.  According 
to  the  historians  of  the  time  (Herodian  and  Dion  Cassius),  the 
Caledonians  sent  an  embassy  to  endeavour  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  him,  but  as  he  would  insist  upon  their  total  sub- 
jection to  Rome,  the  missions  of  the  ambassadors  failed.  Severus 
during  the  campaign  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  Caledonia, 
though  not  to  the  extreme  north.  Probably  Aberdeen  and 
Inverness-shires  would  mark  the  limit  of  his  advance.  It  was 
sufficiently  far  north  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  soldiers 
at  the  length  of  the  days  and  shortness  of  the  nights  in  sum- 
mer. The  Caledonians  avoided  coming  to  any  general  action, 
but  harassed  him  severely  on  his  march,  and  as  the  latter  was 
slow,  owing  to  the  cutting  down  of  forests,  building  bridges, 
draining  bogs,  and  making  raised  roads,  both  through  them 
and  the  country  generally,  it  is  stated  that  he  lost  50,000  men. 
He,  however,  gained  his  end — the  Caledonians  sueing  for  peace. 
But  as  he  found  he  could  not  hold  the  country  permanently, 
without  a large  force  being  stationed  there,  he  returned  south- 
wards, and  ordered  the  wall  of  Hadrian  to  be  restored.  He 
seems  to  have  been  settled  at  York  a.d.  210,  for  a law  of  his, 
dated  from  that  city  in  the  same  year,  is  still  extant.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Caledonians  resumed  the  offensive,  and  Severus, 
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ordering  their  extermination  without  respect  of  age  or  sex,  was 
preparing  to  march  northwards  again,  when  he  died  at  York, 
February  4th,  a.d.  211,  thus  finishing  his  reign  and  life  in  Brigan- 
tian  territory. 

Caracalla,  who  (with  his  brother  Geta)  had  been  proclaimed 
Emperor  at  York  by  the  army,  desirous  of  leaving  Britain, 
made  a sudden  peace  with  the  Caledonii  and  Meatae,  ceding  to 
them,  apparently,  everything  gained  by  Severus.  He  then 
returned  to  Rome  with  Geta,  carrying  their  father's  remains. 
Although  we  know  from  inscriptions  the  names  of  some  sixteen 
or  seventeen  imperial  legates  who  governed  the  island  between 
this  time  and  a.d.  258,  nothing  of  moment  is  recorded  by 
historians  as  occurring  in  Britain  during  the  interval. 

Between  a.d.  258  and  268,  however,  there  arose  in  the  Roman 
empire  the  remarkable  series  of  usurpers  called  the  “ Thirty 
Tyrants."  Four  of  these — Postumus,  Victorinus,  Marius,  and 
Tetricus — reigned  in  Gaul,  the  first  two  as  joint  Emperors,  for  a 
period  of  nine  years,  a.d.  258  to  267,  when  they  were  assassinat- 
ed. The  third  (Marius),  though  his  coins  are  plentiful,  only 
reigned,  according  to  historians,  three  days,  and  was  then 
killed  ; whilst  the  fourth  (Tetricus)  reigned  from  a.d.  267  to  273, 
or  six  years,  when  he  restored  his  provinces  (which  included 
Gaul  and  Spain)  to  Aurelian. 

It  seems  almost  certain  that  Britain  was  included  in  the 
dominions  of  these  Emperors.  With  the  exception  of  Marius, 
inscriptions  to  all  of  them  have  been  found  in  the  island,  in 
Cumberland,  Lincoln,  Wales,  and  Hampshire.  Their  coins  are 
also  very  numerous,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  historians  of 
the  period  do  not  mention  Britain.  The  same  silence  is  observed 
until  a.d.  282,  when  Cams  became  Emperor,  and  associated  his 
sons,  Carinus  and  Numerian,  with  him  in  the  empire.  His 
biographer,  Vopiscus,  says  : “ Cams  gave  this  island  (Britain), 

with  other  provinces,  to  his  son  Carinus."  Cams  was  killed  by 
lightning,  after  reigning  little  more  than  a year,  in  a.d.  283, 
and  both  Carinus  and  Numerian  were  murdered  the  next  year, 
a.d.  284.  Diocletian  succeeded,  and  in  a.d.  286  took  for  his 
colleague  in  the  empire  Maximianus.  After  reigning  six  years 
they  each  (in  a.d.  292)  appointed  a Caesar,  Diocletian  making 
choice  of  Galerius  Valerius  Maximianus,  and  Maximianus  of 
Constantius  Chlorus. 

An  interesting  period  of  Romano-British  history  now  occurs. 
About  a.d.  287  the  Saxons  and  Franks,  according  to  Eutropius 
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and  Aurelius  Victor,  began  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and 
Britain  by  numerous  piratical  descents.  To  oppose  them, 
Carausius  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a strong  fleet,  the 
headquarters  of  which  was  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  Channel. 

He  was  very  successful,  but  appears  to  have  acted  on  the 
plan  of  letting  the  pirates  make  a descent,  capturing  them  on 
their  return,  and  seizing  their  plunder,  which  he  appropriated 
to  his  own  use,  and  that  of  his  crews,  instead  of  remitting  it 
to  Rome.  Orders  were  accordingly  sent  from  the  latter  place 
to  put  him  to  death.  He,  however,  heard  of  this  intention,  and 
landing  in  Britain,  persuaded  the  legions  stationed  here  to 
proclaim  him  Emperor.  Various  attempts  were  made  by  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximianus  to  subdue  him,  but  in  vain,  and  finally 
the  Government  of  Britain  and  part  of  the  French  coast  were 
ceded  to  him,  and  the  title  of  Augustus.  For  over  six  years 
Carausius  maintained  this  position,  his  fleets  commanding  the 
British  Channel.  But  in  a.d.  293  he  was  assassinated  at  Ebora- 
cum  (York)  by  his  minister,  Allectus.  This  was  the  second 
Emperor  who  met  his  fate  in  Brigantian  territory. 

Allectus  was  not  acknowledged  as  Emperor  by  Diocletian 
and  Maximianus,  who  sent  a powerful  force  against  him  under 
Constantius  Chlorus.  The  fleet  and  army  were  assembled  at 
Boulogne,  and  Constantius  separated  both  his  military  and  naval 
forces  into  two  divisions.  One  under  Asclepiodatus  evaded  the 
fleet  of  Allectus  in  a thick  fog,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
western  coast  of  England,  where  the  troops  were  landed.  Allec- 
tus, who  was  near  London  at  the  time,  marched  to  encounter 
the  invaders,  but  his  force  was  small  and  disheartened,  and  in 
the  battle  which  ensued  his  army  was  utterly  defeated,  and  he 
himself  killed,  after  a reign  of  three  years.  The  submission  of 
the  whole  island  followed,  before  the  arrival  of  Chlorus,  who 
subsequently  landed  in  Kent,  and  shortly  after  returned  to  the 
continent. 

In  a.d.  305,  owing  to  the  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mianus, Galerius  and  Constantius  Chlorus  became  Augusti. 

Britain  fell  to  the  lot  of  Constantius,  who  came  over  to 
Britain,  and  resided  at  York,  his  son  Constantine  accompanying 
him.  At  this  city,  on  the  25th  July,  a.d.  306,  he  ended  his 
reign  and  life,  fifteen  months  after  attaining  the  title  of 
Augustus.  He  was  the  third  Emperor  who  had  died  at  York. 
His  son  Constantine  (afterwards  called  the  Great)  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  by  the  troops  stationed  in  the  city,  and  after  a short 
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campaign,  north  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  against  the  Piets  and 
Scots  (which  appears  to  have  been  commenced  in  his  father's 
lifetime),  and  in  which  he  was  successful,  he  left  Britain,  taking 
with  him  a large  number  of  British  youths  as  recruits. 

His  conversion  to  Christianity  took  place  in  a.d.  31  i ; and 
the  coincidence  is  a singular  one,  that  as  from  Britain  went 
forth  the  general  (and  Emperor),  Vespasian,  who  was  destined 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Jewish  dispensation,  so  in  Britain  the 
first  Sovereign  who  embraced  Christianity,  and  was  the  means  of 
its  adoption  by  the  bulk  of  the  ancient  world,  assumed  the 
purple,  and  this  latter  event  took  place  in  Brigantian  territory. 

On  the  death  of  Constantine  in  a.d.  337  the  empire  was 
divided  amongst  his  three  sons,  Constantinus,  Constantius,  and 
Constans.  Britain  was  111  the  share  allotted  to  the  eldest  son, 
Constantinus,  who  invaded  the  provinces  of  his  brother  Constans, 
and  was  killed  in  battle  near  Aquileia,  a.d.  340. 

Constans,  in  consequence  of  this  event,  became  sole  Emperor 
of  the  west,  including  Britain.  He  came  over  here  about  a.d. 
342,  and  had  a campaign  against  the  Piets  and  Scots,  who  had 
rebelled.  After  a reign  of  thirteen  years  he  was  slain  in  a.d.  350 
on  the  Franco-Spanish  frontier  by  a troop  of  horse  despatched 
for  that  purpose  by  Magnentius,  who  had  made  himself  master 
of  Autun,  and  was  afterwards  acknowledged  as  Emperor  in  Gaul 
and  Italy.  Britain  appears  also  to  have  been  under  his  sway, 
and  he  came  over  to  this  island  for  a short  period,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  army  of  Constantius  in  a.d.  353,  when  he 
committed  suicide  by  falling  on  his  sword. 

In  a.d.  361  Julian  (nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great),  who 
had  been  appointed  Caesar  by  Constantius,  according  to  the 
historian  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  sent  over  one  Lupicinius  to 
Britain  with  two  numeri  of  Moesiaci,  and  numeri  of  Heruli  and 
Betavi,  in  order  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Piets  and  Scots, 
but  they  were  here  for  a short  time  only,  when  they  were 
recalled.  The  names  of  one  or  two  governors  of  Britain  about 
this  time  are  given  by  the  same  author. 

In  a.d.  367  the  Piets  and  Scots,  combined  with  the  Saxons, 
made  another  incursion  into  Southern  Britain,  killing  Nectaridus, 
the  governor  (or  Count)  of  the  Saxon  shore,  and  Bulchobandes, 
the  general.  One,  Severus,  was  sent  over  to  chastise  them,  but 
appears  to  have  done  nothing,  when  he  was  superseded  by  an- 
other genera]  (Jovinus),  of  whom  the  same  may  be  said.  At 
length,  in  the  next  year,  a.d.  368,  the  Emperor  Valentinian 
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sent  over  Theodosius,  who,  landing  at  Rutupiae  (Richborough,  in 
Kent),  marched  with  several  veteran  numeri  of  the  Heruli, 
Batavi,  Jovii,  and  Victores  to  London  (Londinium).  Dividing 
his  forces,  and  ordering  them  to  proceed  by  different  roads,  he 
defeated  the  barbarians  at  every  point,  stripping  them  of  the 
whole  of  their  spoil,  which  he  restored  to  the  owners,  except 
a small  portion  given  to  his  soldiers.  He  seems  afterwards  to 
have  collected  a large  army  from  the  Roman  forces  distributed 
through  Britain,  and  marched  to  the  north,  driving  the  Piets 
and  Scots  before  him,  recovering  the  cities  and  forts,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  much  damaged,  and  restoring  them  to  their 
former  condition.  He  is  said  by  the  same  historian  (Ammianus 
Marcellinus)  to  have  recovered  the  whole  of  Roman  Britain, 
and  not  only  that,  but  to  have  erected  additional  forts,  and 
named  a new  province  Valentia,  in  honour  of  Valentinian.  It 
appears  to  be  certain  that  the  Caledonians  were  shut  up  in  a 
narrow  compass,  as  the  result  of  his  victories. 

Dr.  Gale  thinks  the  new  forts  were  between  the  Clyde  and 
Forth.  Horsley  thinks  the  Northumbrian  wall  was  restored, 
but  that  nothing  was  erected  beyond  this  barrier,  although  it 
would  appear  that  new  forts  were  erected  on  the  “ Saxon  shore.” 

Valentinian  died  in  a.d.  375,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Gratian,  who  took  his  half-brother  (Valentinian  II)  as  partner 
with  him  in  the  empire.  Valens,  who  had  been  joint-Emperor 
with  Valentinian  I,  still  survived,  but  on  his  defeat  and  death 
in  378,  Gratian  appointed  Theodosius  (son  of  the  general  who 
had  won  such  renown  in  Britain)  to  be  his  colleague.  This 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  an  officer  employed  in  Britain,  named 
Maximus,  with  whom  Theodosius  had  served  in  the  army. 
What  his  rank  was  is  not  known,  but  it  was  not  a very  high 
one.  He  was  a native  of  Spain,  and  it  is  said  (though  the 
authority  is  doubtful)  that  he  had  married  a British  lady. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  been  long  in  the  island,  was 
well  known,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  respected.  The  legions 
in  Britain  acquiesced  in  his  proposed  revolt,  and  proclaimed  him 
Emperor.  It  is  said  this  occurred  at  York.  If  so,  Maximus 
would  be  the  fourth  Emperor  proclaimed  there.  The  sovereignty 
of  Britain  did  not,  however,  satisfy  him,  and,  raising  an  enor- 
mous army  (which  completely  drained  the  island  of  its  youth) 
and  also  a fleet,  he  invaded  Gaul,  where  the  legions  received 
him  with  acclamations.  Gratian,  who  was  then  in  Gaul,  en- 
deavoured to  escape  from  the  troops,  who  had  abandoned  him, 
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but  was  overtaken  and  assassinated  a.d.  383.  Maximus,  after 
reigning  five  years,  was  defeated  by  Theodosius  and  slain  in 
a.d.  388.  Valentinian  II  was  killed  in  391,  and  Theodosius, 
after  appointing  his  sons  Arcadius  and  Honorius  Augusti,  died 
in  395-  It  is  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  that  the  last  known 
governor  of  Britain  is  named  by  Socrates,  the  historian.  His 
name  was  Chrysanthus,  and  his  title  was  that  of  Vicarius,  which 
had  been  adopted  by  all  the  governors  of  Britain  since  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great.  About  a.d.  402  Theodosius  II,  then 
an  infant,  was  adopted  as  joint-Emperor.  Arcadius  died  in 
a.d.  408,  Honorius  in  a.d.  421.  Claudian,  the  poet,  states  that 
the  celebrated  general,  Stilicho,  had  during  this  period  highly 
distinguished  himself  in  Britain.  But  soon  after  the  accession 
of  Theodosius  II  ( circa  a.d.  407),  the  inhabitants  and  troops  in 
this  island,  fearing  an  invasion  from  the  Vandals,  revolted,  and 
declared  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Marcus,  Emperor.  Within 
a few  months  he  was  killed,  and  Gratian  (who  is  described  as 
a Briton)  was  proclaimed  in  his  stead.  Four  months  afterwards 
he  suffered  the  same  fate,  and  a common  soldier  of  the  name  of 
Constantine  was,  on  account  of  his  name,  invested  with  the 
purple. 

Constantine,  in  order  to  divert  attention  from  his  dominions, 
passed  over  into  Gaul  with  a large  number  of  Britons,  where 
he  was  well  received.  Spain  also  submitted  to  him,  and  after 
subduing  Northern  Italy,  he  was  assassinated  in  a.d.  411.  His 
revolt  had,  however,  drained  our  island  of  its  best  blood,  and 
the  regular  legions  being  recalled  soon  after,  Britain  was  left 
unprotected,  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Piets  and  Scots.  The 
exact  year  when  the  Roman  troops  quitted  our  shores  is  not 
known  with  certainty.  When  the  Notitia  Imperii  (a  work  which 
we  shall  hereafter  refer  to)  was  compiled  (circa  a.d.  400),  the 
military  force  in  the  island  was  still  considerable.  Historians 
agree  that  it  was  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
II  (a.d.  402-450)  that  Britain,  with  several  other  provinces,  was 
lost  to  the  empire.  Numismatic  evidence  confirms  this,  for 
while  the  coins  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius  are  plentiful  those  of 
Theodosius  II  are  few,  and  of  Valentinian  III  (a.d.  425-455) 
very  rare. 

Summary  of  Data,  from  which  the  time  of  the  building  of 

the  Fortress  may  be  presumed. 

Let  us  now  consider  if  we  can  fix  the  date  when  Pierce- 
bridge  was  first  created  a Roman  camp  ; secondly,  when  it 
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was  fortified  with  walls,  under  what  Emperor  was  it  constructed, 
for  what  purpose,  what  was  its  name,  and  how  did  it  derive  it. 

We  will  first  summarise  the  dates  of  the  principal  events 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Brigantes,  and  endeavour  to 
discover  the  causes  which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  fortress. 


A.D. 

A.D. 

A.D. 


47* 

52. 

52. 

57- 

58. 


A.D.  7I-5. 


A.D. 

A.D. 

A.D. 


75- 

78. 

79- 


a.d.  47.  Ostorius  suppresses  commotions  amongst  the  Brigantes. 
a.d.  S2.  Caractacus  surrendered  by  the  Brigantes  and  taken 
prisoner  to  Rome. 

Gallus  in  conflict  with  the  Brigantes. 

Veranius  succeeded  Gallus. 

Veranius  succeeded  by  Paulinus,  who  established  military 
stations. 

Cerealis  attacked  Brigantes  ; many  battles  fought. 
Quite  possible  some  of  the  stations  in  the  county  of 
Durham  were  erected  at  this  time. 

Frontinus,  a great  engineer  and  legate,  came  to  Britain. 
Agricola  came. 

Brigantes  finally  subjugated.  Brigantes  not  mentioned 
again  during  the  Praetorship  of  Agricola. 

Piercebridge  was  a rectangular  fortress,  260  yards  by 
200  yards.  Previous  to  about  a.d.  ioo  camps  were 
Polybian,  or  square.1 
Supposed  rising  of  Brigantes. 

The  fortress  is  not  referred  to  by  Ptolemy  as  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Brigantes,  although  Binchester  and  Catter- 
ick,  north  and  south  of  it,  are  both  mentioned. 

Arrival  of  Hadrian  with  the  6th  Legion  at  Newcastle  (see 
description  of  inscribed  stone  found  at  Piercebridge). 
Coin  of  Hadrian  of  this  date  found  at  Piercebridge. 
a.d.  138-140.  Antoninus  Pius  had  trouble  with  Brigantes. 
a.d.  138-140.  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  compiled  ; Piercebridge  not 
mentioned  in  it. 


a.d.  100. 


A.D.  117. 
A.D.  II9. 


A.D.  120. 


A.D.  138. 


1 Comprehensive  descriptions  of  the 
system  of  fortifications  followed  by  the 
Romans  at  two  widely  separated  epochs 
are  available  for  information.  Polybius 
describes  the  square  camp  as  it  was  about 
b.c.  150,  while  Hyginus  gives  an  account 
of  the  rectangular  encampment  about 
a.d.  100,  so  that  it  seems  clear  that 
the  fortress  at  Piercebridge  cannot  have 
been  erected  before  a.d.  ioo,  though 
probably  it  was  an  entrenched  camp 
previously  for  marching  purposes,  as 
the  following  distances  between  the 
Roman  stations  in  the  vicinity  would 
indicate  : — - 


Distance  from — 

Piercebridge  to  Catterick  . 10  miles. 
Piercebridge  to  Binchester  . 9f  ,, 
Piercebridge  to  Bowes  via 

Barnard  Castle  ...  14  ,, 

Catterick  to  Greta  Bridge  .13  ,, 

Binchester  to  Lan Chester  . 10J  ,, 

An  average  day’s  march  for  a con- 
siderable force  is  a matter  of  from  12  to 
13  miles.  The  shortness  of  this  distance 
may  surprise  many.  Troops  are  capable 
of  very  much  more,  and  greater  distances 
have  been  covered  by  soldiers  under 
special  circumstances.  The  distance  here 
given  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the 
average  of  all  recorded  marches. 
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a.d.  140.  Last  mention  of  Brigantes. 
a.d.  153.  Date  of  Jupiter  Altar  found  at  Piercebridge. 
a.d.  205.  An  inscription  discovered  at  Greta  Bridge  (10  miles 
distant)  shows  that  it  existed  in  a.d.  205  (43,  J.A.A., 

127)} 

a.d.  218.  Coin  of  reign  of  Elagabalus  found  at  Piercebridge. 
a.d.  238-244.  Coin  of  Gordian’s  reign  found  at  Piercebridge. 
a.d.  254-260.  Coin  of  Vallerius  of  this  date  found  at  Piercebridge. 
a.d.  267-271.  Coin  of  reign  of  Tetricus  the  elder  found  at  Pierce- 
bridge. 

a.d.  293-296.  Coin  of  Allectus  found  at  Piercebridge. 
a.d.  312.  Idolatry  was  made  a crime  against  the  State  by  the  laws  of 
Constantine,  forbidding  all  sacrifices  on  pain  of  death. 
A.D.  392.  By  the  statutes  of  Theodosius  sacrifices  and  divinations 
were  declared  treasonable,  and  punished  with  death. 
The  use  of  lights,  incense,  garlands  and  libations  was 
to  involve  the  forfeiture  of  house  and  land  where  they 
were  used,  and  all  who  entered  heathen  temples  were 
to  be  fined. 


It  is  evident  that  the  Pagan  altars  must  have  been  dedicated 
before  a.d.  312. 

How  is  it  that  the  station  is  not  named  in  the  itinerary  ? 
To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  of  the  many  stations  named  in 
the  Notitia  only  ten  occur  in  the  itinerary.  In  tracing  some  of 
the  iters,  especially  the  first  and  second,  we  find  some  very 
large  walled  stations  existing,  of  which  the  iters  take  no  notice, 
such  as  Risingham,  Lanchester,  Piercebridge,  and  Greta  Bridge. 

Why  was  this  ? Clearly  because  these  stations  did  not  exist 
at  the  time  the  itinerary  was  compiled,  about  a.d.  138-140,  but 
were  built  afterwards. 

From  the  above  data  it  would  seem  that  the  station  was 
erected  after  the  landing  of  the  6th  Legion  in  a.d.  120,  as 
evidenced  by  the  epigraphic  inscription  found  at  Gainford  Church. 
We  must  therefore  proceed  to  trace  the  movements  of  the  6th 
Legion  after  its  landing  in  Britain. 


1 A most  important  inscription  was 
found  in  the  station  at  Greta  Bridge  in 
1792  near  the  north  gateway,  and  which 
probably  had  been  placed  above  the 
gateway  arch.  It  reads  as  follows  : — 
IMPP  CAESS  SEP  SEVERO 
PIO  PERT  ET  M AVR  ANTONI 
N.O.  PIO.  AVGGET. 

NOB.  CAES.  SVBCVRA.  L 
ALFENI.  SENICIONIS. 

LEG.  EORVM.  PRPR. 


The  date  of  the  inscription  may  be 
fixed  a.d.  205.  The  name  of  Greta 
has  been  erased,  but  may  still  be  read. 
The  stone  is  at  Windlestone,  County 
Durham,  the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Wm. 
Eden.  From  it  we  may  probably  fix  the 
completion  of  the  station  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Severus,  on  his  march  into 
Scotland.  (43,  J.A.A.,  127.) 
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The  6th  Legion,  the  “victorious,  the  dutiful,  the  loyal/’  was 
not  included  in  the  original  army  of  Claudius.  Under  Augustus 
its  station  was  in  Hither  Spain,  afterwards  it  was  moved  to 
Lower  Germany.  We  hear  of  it  as  being  active  there  during 
the  crisis  of  a.d.  69,  and  it  was  there  that  it  earned  twenty 
years  later  the  last  two  of  the  honorary  titles'  which  it  bears 
in  British  inscriptions.  Previously  it  had  been  known  merely 
as  " the  Victorious/'  Ritterling  has  made  it  probable  that  the 
additional  distinctions  were  conferred  upon  it  in  a.d.  89,  when 
the  legions  in  Upper  Germany  revolted,  and  proclaimed  An- 
toninus Saturninus  as  Emperor.  His  arguments  go  to  show  that 
the  movement  was  crushed  by  the  army  of  the  lower  province, 
whose  loyalty  remained  unshaken,  and  that  the  grateful  Princeps 
bestowed  upon  each  of  the  legions  and  auxiliary  regiments  that 
had  stood  firm  the  additional  titles,  “ Pia  Videlis,"  Domitiana, 
the  Dutiful,  the  Loyal,  Domitian’s  own.  The  last  was  dropped, 
as  a matter  of  course,  a few  years  afterwards,  when  the  Damnatio 
Memoriae  was  pronounced  over  the  fallen  Emperor.  The  two 
others  were  retained.  The  6th  Legion  formed  the  garrison  of 
Novaesium  until  the  early  years  of  the  second  century  a.d. 
It  appears  to  have  taken  part  in  the  first  Dacian  war  of  Trajan, 
a.d.  101-2,  and  if  it  returned  to  Novaesium  its  stay  there  was 
of  brief  duration,  for  in  a.d.  105  it  was  transformed  to  Castra- 
vetera  (Xanten)  to  replace  the  10th  Legion,  which  was  summoned 
by  Trajan  to  take  part  in  the  second  Dacian  war.  Henceforth  the 
camp  was  only  occupied  by  detachments,  and  fell  into  disrepair. 

The  revolt  of  Civilis  on  the  Rhine,  a.d.  69-70,  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans  to  the  danger  of  entrusting  native  troops 
with  the  defence  of  their  own  abodes,  and  henceforth  the  Auxilia 
were  transported  for  service  in  distant  parts  of  the  empire. 
That  the  6th  Legion  crossed  direct  from  Germany  some  time  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian  is  rendered  certain  by  epigraphic  evidence. 
A number  of  L-shaped  barracks  have  been  discovered  on  the 
site  of  the  legionary  fortress  at  Neurs,  the  headquarters  of  the 
6th  Legion,  before  its  removal  to  Britain  under  Hadrian.  As  its 
headquarters  were  fixed  at  York,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  brought 
over  to  replace  the  9th  Legion,  after  the  latter  had  been  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Brigantes.  This  cannot  have  been  long  before 
the  construction  of  Hadrian's  Wall,  at  the  building  of  which  it 
assisted. 

At  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  June,  1875,  in  dredging  the  river 
near  the  new  Tyne  bridge,  a fine  Roman  altar  was  found  broken 
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m three  parts,  but  each  part  was  brought  to  the  surface.  It 
bore  the  inscription  : — 

NEPTVNO.  LE 
VI.  VI. 

P.  F. 

i.e.  Neptuno  Legio  Sexta  Victrix.  Pia  Fidelis.  “ To  Neptune 
the  6th  Legion,  valiant  and  victorious/’  On  its  face,  between 
the  commencement  and  termination  on  the  second  and  third  lines, 
it  is  richly  sculptured  with  a trident,  having  a dolphin  twisted 
round  its  handle.  The  inscription  is  extremely  interesting,  for 
the  question  arises  on  what  possible  occasion  could  the  whole 
of  the  legion  dedicate  this  altar,  as  dedications  to  Neptune 
were  invariably  made  at  the  commencement  or  termination  of 
a sea  voyage.  The  only  occasion  that  seems  possible  was  the 
arrival  of  the  6th  Legion  in  Britain.  Did  it  disembark  in  the 
Tyne  ? From  this  altar  we  infer  that  such  was  the  case.  The 
legion  came  to  Britain  with  Hadrian  about  a.d.  120.  On  the 
safe  disembarkation  of  the  6th  Legion,  it  no  doubt  set  up  this 
altar.  Had  it  landed  at  Richborough  or  Dover,  the  altar  would 
certainly  have  been  set  up  there,  instead  of  waiting  until  the 
march  from  Kent  to  Northumberland  had  been  accomplished. 
As  the  legion  came  to  Britain  from  Germany,  it  in  all  probability 
embarked  at  a Dutch  or  North  German  port,  and  crossed  direct 
to  the  Tyne. 

From  an  inscription  found  at  Rome  in  June,  1555,  it  appears 
that  this  legion  crossed  over  to  Britain  from  Germany  about  the 
time  the  Emperor  Hadrian  made  the  same  voyage,  a.d.  120. 

This  legion  took  part  in  the  erection  of  the  Northumbrian 
and  Scots  walls.  It  succeeded  the  9th  Legion  in  garrison  at 
York,  where  it  has  left  many  inscriptions,  and  memorials  of  it 
have  been  found  at  many  places.  The  legion  remained  in  Brit- 
ain until  the  close  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  island,  and 
was  still  at  York  when  the  Notitia  was  compiled. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  rising  in  Britain  under  the 
Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  a.d.  138-140,  who  is  stated  to  have 
deprived  the  Brigantes  of  a great  portion  of  their  land  because 
they  had  begun  to  overrun  the  territory  of  the  Genuni. 

In  Hadrian’s  reign  the  20th  Legion,  with  the  2nd  and  6th, 
built  the  wall  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway.  The  earliest 
inscriptions  we  have,  at  least  in  Britain,  bearing  the  title 
■“  Valeria  Victrix,”  are  of  this  reign,  and  occur  in  two  inscrip- 
tions, the  first  of  which  was  found  at  Moresby,  and  the  second 
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between  the  stations  Caervorran  and  Birdoswald  on  the  Roman 
wall.  On  the  line  of  this  latter  structure  it  has  left  many 
records  of  its  presence.  It  appears  to  have  returned  to  the 
south  on  the  completion  of  the  wall.  In  the  reign  of  the  next 
Emperor,  Antoninus  Pius,  it  was  engaged  with  the  2nd  and  6th 
Legions  in  building  the  still  more  northern  wall  between  the 
Forth  and  the  Clyde,  on  which  it  has  left  numerous  inscriptions. 
This  was  about  a.d.  140-144.  It  probably  did  not  leave  Scot- 
land for  eight  or  nine  years  afterwards,  making  a short  stay  on 
the  Northumbrian  wall  whilst  en  route  to  the  south.  This  we 
gather  from  the  fact  that  at  Birdoswald  on  the  last-named  wall 
an  altar  to  the  British  God,  Cocidius,  erected,  as  this  inscription 
tells  us,  by  the  soldiers  of  the  20th  Legion,  and  dated  about 
a.d.  153,  has  been  found,  whilst  two  others  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  2nd  Legion  and  by  a vexilliation  of  the  6th  Legion  were 
with  it. 

The  garrisons  of  the  various  stations  were  of  different 
nationalities,  and  were  brought  from  distant  parts  of  the  Roman 
world.  The  practice  of  employing  the  inhabitants  of  one  region 
in  subduing  another  was  peculiarly  politic.  A double  object 
was  gained.  Troops  left  at  home  might  employ  their  martial 
propensities  in  rebellion  against  the  Roman  Government.  Taken 
to  a distance  this  evil  was  avoided,  and  their  valour  became 
serviceable  to  their  masters.  We  have  a remarkable  illustration 
of  this  part  of  the  Roman  system,  that  the  recently  conquered 
country  of  Dacia  was  made  to  supply  the  garrison  of  Amboglanna 
on  the  Northumberland  wall,  whilst  at  the  same  time  British 
troops  were  fighting  under  the  Roman  standard  in  Dacia  and 
Pannoma.  Troops  of  the  same  nationality  were  not  placed  in 
contiguous  garrisons. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  Piercebridge  was  first  fortified 
with  walls  about  a.d.  140,  under  the  Emperor  Antoninus.  The 
reasons  for  this  belief  are  that  the  Brigantes  rose  in  rebellion 
about  a.d.  140,  and  are  not  mentioned  again  by  the  name  of 
their  tribe.  And  we  have  the  Jupiter  altar,  hereafter  mentioned, 
of  the  date  a.d.  153.  It  is  almost  certain  the  station  was  pre- 
viously to  this  a camp,  only  fortified  with  ramparts,  for  Tacitus 
mentions  “ that  as  Agricola  marched  northward,  a.d.  70,  he 
constructed  fixed  camps,  which  formed  the  natural  bases  of  his 
subsequent  operations." 

With  respect  to  the  position  of  the  fortress  at  Piercebridge 
to  the  neighbouring  stations,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  are 
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placed  nearer  one  another  than  is  usual  with  Roman  stations 
in  Britain,  and  that  in  each  case  the  rivers  Swale,  Tees,  and 
Greta  are  placed  between  the  Romans  and  the  Brigantes  at 
their  camp  at  Stanwick.  By  such  an  arrangement  any  outbreak 
on  the  part  of  this  powerful  tribe  would  have  been  more  easily 
suppressed. 

Britain  was  from  the  outset  a field  of  command  of  the  first 
rank,  inferior  of  the  two  Rhenish  commands  and  to  the  Syrian 
perhaps  in  rank,  but  not  in  importance,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  second  century  probably  the  most  highly  esteemed  of 
the  governorships. 

Description  of  the  Roman  Station. 

The  Roman  station  was  situated  230  yards  to  the  west  of 
the  Roman  road.  The  station  itself  was  610  feet  wide  and  765 
feet  long,  thus  giving  an  area  within  its  walls  of  some  iof 
acres,  a large  size  for  a Roman  fortress,  probably  due  to  the 
proximity  of  the  Brigantian  camp  at  Stanwick.  The  enclosure 
of  the  station  is  distinctly  visible,  the  north-west  angle  being 
almost  perfect.  The  whole  village  of  Piercebridge  is  built  of 
stones  from  this  station,  as  also  Gainford  Church.  There  were 
three  Roman  stations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp  at 
Stanwick,  already  described.  One  was  at  Thornborough,  Cat- 
terick  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Swale,  another  at  Piercebridge 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tees,  and  the  third  at  Greta  Bridge 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Greta.  Thus  the  Romans  took  care  to 
have  the  rivers  between  the  Brigantes  and  themselves  as  an 
additional  precaution  against  attack.  The  foundations  of  the 
Roman  bridge  crossing  the  Tees  were  visible  till  the  great  flood 
of  1771  (20  feet  high),  when  they  were  washed  away.  The 
present  stone  bridge  now  stands  206  yards  higher  up  the  river. 
The  district  situated  between  the  river  Tees  and  the  river  Swale 
was  one  of  the  most  important  military  positions  occupied  by 
the  Romans.  It  is  in  this  district  that  the  great  Roman  road, 
which  runs  through  the  county  of  York  in  a continuous  line 
from  Doncaster  (Danum)  to  Catterick  (Cataractonium),  separates 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  passing  by  Greta  Bridge  (Con- 
cangium)  (?)  to  Bowes  (Lavatris)  proceeded  to  Carlisle  (Lugu- 
vallium).  The  other  crossing  the  Tees  at  Piercebridge  (Magae), 
was  continued  to  the  Hadrian  and  Antonine  walls. 

McLaughlan  and  Longstaffe  agree  with  Horsley  and  Hodgson 
in  placing  Magae  at  Piercebridge, 
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When  the  Romans  first  marched  northwards,  in  all  proba- 
bility a fortified  camp  was  first  constructed  at  Piercebridge,  and 
was  afterwards  converted  into  a fortress.  It  will  be  of  interest  to 
show  the  method  of  constructing  a Roman  camp,  and  how,  when 
necessity  or  expedience  dictated,  it  was  changed  into  a fortress. 

The  Romans  carried  the  art  of  encampment  to  a high  degree 
of  perfection  on  account  of  their  many  wars  in  distant  and 
thinly-settled  regions,  where  their  large  armies  found  no  cities 
to  quarter  in.  Roman  authors  give  us  much  information  on 
the  subject,  and  in  Polybius  we  have  a detailed  description  of 
a camp  as  it  was  made  in  his  time. 

The  defences  of  a Roman  camp  consisted  mainly  of  a ditch 
and  rampart,  upon  which  a stockade  was  erected.  According  to 
Hygenius  there  were  two  forms  of  ditch  in  use,  fossa  fastigata 
and  fossa  punica.  In  the  former  case,  scarp  and  counter-scarp 
alike  sloped  inwards  till  they  met,  the  whole  assuming  the  shape 
of  the  letter  V.  In  the  latter  case  the  counter-scarp  sloped 
while  the  scarp  descended  perpendicularly.  The  fossa  fastigata 
was  much  the  commonest  type.  Hygenius  gives  the  minimum 
breadth  of  a ditch  for  a temporary  camp  as  5 feet  at  the  sur- 
face, and  its  depth  at  3 feet.  In  permanent  camps  these  di- 
mensions might  be  greatly  exceeded,  while  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  find  Castella  girt  with  a double  line  of  ditches,  as  at  Greta 
Bridge.  A further  multiplication  was  occasionally  resorted  to, 
such  multiplication  being  specially  frequent  in  Britain.  We 
learn  that  the  minimum  breadth  of  the  rampart  was  eight  feet 
and  its  minimum  height  six  feet,  with  wooden  palisade  on  the 
top,  and  also  that  the  materials  used  in  its  construction  de- 
pended on  what  the  locality  could  readily  provide.  Layers  of 
turf  or  stone  were  considered  best.  In  an  emergency  resource 
might  be  had  to  branches  of  trees.  If  these  also  failed  the  place 
of  the  rampart  was  taken  by  four  rows  of  armed  men.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  all  early  Roman  camps  were  square,  and  later, 
as  at  Piercebridge,  rectangular.  There  are  a few  exceptions. 
The  four  corners  were  usually  rounded,  the  object  being  to 
bring  within  range  of  missiles  discharged  from  the  ramparts  the 
whole  sweep  of  ground  beyond.  In  temporary  camps  there  were 
raised  platforms,  on  which  artillery  was  posted.  Similar  pre- 
cautions were  observed  at  the  gates,  where  other  means  of 
rendering  access  difficult  were  also  frequently  employed. 

The  station  at  Piercebridge  was  erected  on  a neck  of  land 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams.  An  abundant  supply 
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of  water  was  of  paramount  importance.  The  small  stream  which 
flows  from  the  north-west  into  the  river  Tees,  called  Dyance 
Beck  (probably  from  the  Gaelic  “ dia  annsa,”  the  god,  the 
beloved  one,  in  allusion  to  river  worship),  according  to  Dr. 
Hunter’s  MS.  supplied  the  ditch  of  the  fortress  with  water,  and 
also  the  garrison  by  an  aqueduct.  In  1730  some  coal  draughts 
on  the  highway  penetrated  through  it,  disclosing  a cavity  above 
a yard  wide  and  a yard  and  a quarter  deep.  Distinct  traces  of  the 
reservoir  and  aqueduct  are  to  be  found  in  field  No.  73  O.S.,  where 
the  stones  forming  the  aqueduct  can  be  clearly  seen  showing 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  aqueduct  appears  to 
be  making  for  the  north-west  angle  of  the  ditch. 

The  Watling  Street  did  not  pass  through  the  station,  but  in 
a straight  line  across  a field  called  the  " Tofts.”  Where  a 
temporary  camp  was  subsequently  made  a permanent  station, 
there  would  be  little  modification  of  the  original  plan.  The  site 
was  entrenched  within  a more  formidable  ditch,  walls  of  masonry 
were  built  on  the  earthen  vallum,  and  on  the  exact  lines  of  the 
castra  with  its  four  gates  arose  curtain  walls  of  stone,  some 
18  feet  high,  laid  in  mortar,  and  bonded  with  courses  of  flat 
tiles,  which  invariably  accompany  Roman  building.1 

At  the  four  corners,  on  either  side  of  each  gate,  and  along 
the  curtain  walls,  at  intervals  were  erected  towers.  The  gates 
became  round-headed  archways,  usually  double,  closed  by  doors 
of  wood  or  iron,  or  both,  and  were  provided  with  guard-houses 
on  the  inner  side.  Within  the  walls  was  housed  the  garrison, 
self-contained,  self-governed,  and  self-supporting. 

The  life  of  each  garrison  went  on  without  interruption, 
maintained  by  the  same  forces  which  first  created  it.  It  may 
almost  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  wherever  there  was  erected 
a Roman  fortress  there,  or  close  at  hand,  must  have  stood  a 
British  settlement. 

The  6th  Legion  has  left  upon  Piercebridge  the  impress 
of  its  strength  and  power.  The  indications  of  the  fortress 
are  still  very  distinct.  The  fosse  and  vallum  can  be  readily 
traced  all  round.  The  position  of  the  gateways  can  be  fixed 
with  a high  degree  of  certainty.  A part  of  the  western  side  of 
the  wall  of  the  station  (Magae)  remained  till  the  year  1822, 

1 Note  the  height  of  the  wall  was  of  the  Romans  never  grew  to  the  stu- 
usually  two-thirds  of  the  surface  width  pendous  proportions  of  those  of  Nineveh 
of  the  ditch,  and  the  ditch  at  Pierce-  and  Babylon, 
bridge  was  33  feet  wide.  But  the  walls 
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when  it  was  demolished  by  the  occupant,  Colonel  James  O' Calla- 
ghan, M.P.  for  Tregony,  Cornwall,  and  the  stones,  many  of 
which  were  of  large  size  and  of  an  oblong  shape,  were  used  in 
the  erection  of  farm  buildings  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Pierson 
Catherick,  with  the  exception  of  a few  that  retained  fragments 
of  Roman  inscriptions,  which  were  removed  to  the  repository  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Durham,  but  which  cannot  now  be 
traced,  although  every  search  and  inquiry  has  been  made,  in- 
cluding the  insertion  of  letters  in  the  Durham  city  newspapers. 

In  the  occupation  of  a conquered  territory  permanent  for- 
tresses became  necessary  to  secure  communications.  When 
Magae  appeared  in  all  its  martial  greatness  and  glory,  and  was 
possessed  of  a Roman  garrison,  one  may  perhaps  reconstruct 
the  appearance  of  its  walls,  as  near  as  we  can  guess,  by 
examining  the  ruins  of  those  fortresses  which  have  foundations, 
etc.,  visible  at  this  date.  Thus  at  London  there  still  remains 
visible  a sufficiently  large  fragment  of  the  wall  to  show 
that  it  must  have  been  at  least  30  feet  high,  the  same 
at  Richborough,  while  that  of  Silchester  was  9 feet  thick.  Those 
at  Richborough  were  at  the  bottom  between  11  and  12  feet 
thick,  and  diminished  slightly  towards  the  top.  Apparently 
Dyance  Beck  was  made  to  flow  around  the  ditches.  The  outer 
facing  of  the  walls  was  of  dressed  stone  of  mill-stone  grit, 
procured  from  Haughton  Bank  (four  miles  distant),  built  on  a 
plinth.  A good  representation  of  the  class  of  wall  can  be  seen 
at  Catterick.  The  core  of  the  walls  was  formed  by  a solid  mass 
of  rubble,  bonded  herring-bone  wise.  The  core  at  Piercebridge 
was  composed  of  local  limestone  and  stones  from  the  river.  The 
walls  of  the  fort  were  strengthened  internally  by  an  embank- 
ment of  earth  derived  from  the  ditch  to  the  height  of  about 
some  five  feet,  and  an  inner  retaining  wall.  There  was  always 
a space  or  berm  between  the  edge  of  the  ditch  and  the  wall  of 
a few  feet  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  wall  by  giving  it  a firm- 
er foundation.  The  corners  were  rounded,  with  angle  turrets 
which  stood  a storey  above  the  rampart  walls,  and  were  entered 
from  the  parapet  walls  by  doorways,  and  were  solid  to  the 
height  of  about  8 feet  from  the  foundation.  At  York  the  large 
multangular  tower,  which  occupied  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
wall,  is  still  standing.  All  the  gates  had  double  entrances,  and 
were  situated  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  They  were  called 
Porta  Praetoria,  Porta  Decumana,  Porta  Dextra,  and  Porta 
Sinistra.  They  varied  in  size  considerably,  and  were  generallv 
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double  ones  of  two  halves,  and  were  provided  with  guard 
chambers  on  the  inside  of  the  walls.  Over  the  gates  were  scuttle- 
holes  for  pouring  water  down  to  extinguish  attempts  to  fire  the 
gates.  Platforms  for  this  purpose  are  frequently  shown  on  the 
Trajan  Column.  The  portals  were  arched.  The  most  perfect 
example  of  a Roman  gateway  existing  in  this  country  is  at 
Lincoln.  The  ditches  were  continued  in  front  of  the  gates,  and 
were  crossed  by  a bridge,  or  the  ditches  stopped  short  on  either 
side,  leaving  a causeway. 

The  Roman  Name  of  Piercebridge  and  its  Garrison.  • 

In  the  absence  of  any  inscription  recording  the  Roman 
name  of  Piercebridge,  our  primary  authority  is  the  Notitia. 
According  to  the  Notitia,  a work  explanatory  of  the  different 
civil  and  military  appointments  of  the  eastern  and  western 
empire,  compiled  certainly  in  its  decline,  the  date  being  probably 
shortly  previous  to  the  complete  evacuation  of  Britain  by  the 
Roman  forces,  neither  Cataractonium,  Isuriam,  nor  its  imperial 
neighbour,  Eburacum,  are  once  mentioned.  This  omission  is 
the  more  noticeable  inasmuch  as  the  latter  city  had  for  a con- 
siderable period  been  the  headquarters  of  all  the  forces  in  the 
north-east  of  the  island,  particularly  of  the  6th  Legion,  whose 
auxiliaries  occupied  all  the  stations  from  the  Humber  to  the 
Tyne.  We  are  thus  forced  to  conclude  that  the  troops  stationed 
at  these  inland  cities  had  been  wholly  removed  to  the  frontier 
to  resist  the  incursions  of  the  Northern  Celts,  or  withdrawn  to 
the  coasts  for  the  repulsion  of  the  piratical  hordes  from  Northern 
Continental  Europe. 

There  are  few  things  which  would  add  so  largely  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  topography  of  Roman  Britain  and  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  defence  of  the  province,  as  an  accurate 
adjustment  of  the  sites  of  the  Notitia  stations  south  of  the  Wall ; 
which,  for  distinction’s  sake  may  be  termed  “ miscellaneous; ” to 
the  exclusion  of  the  “ Stations  per  linearn  Valli  ” j the  position 
of  the  great  bulk  of  which  are  established  beyond  controversy. 
It  must  be  admitted,  that  as  regards  many  of  these  miscellane- 
ous stations,  we  have  no  adequate  materials  on  which  to  found 
a positive  conclusion.  The  evidence  of  inscriptions  by  which  the 
mural  stations  have  been  identified  affords  us  little  assistance, 
and  four  only  of  the  stations  in  the  northern  counties  which 
precede  them  in  the  Notitia  are  to  be  found  in  the  itinerary 
of  Antoninus.  Still,  our  knowledge  of  the  sites  of  these  four 
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enables  us  to  conjecture  the  probable  position  of  the  remainder, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  determine  with  some  degree  of  confidence 
where  they  are  not ; and  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  the  detection 
of  error  is  only  second  in  importance  to  the  discovery  of  truth. 

The  author  of  the  Notitia  appears  to  have  set  down  all  those 
places  together  which  are  near  to  one  another,  and  seems  to 
proceed  in  some  order.  Is  it  in  military  or  geographical  order  ? 
In  the  stations  per  lineam  Valli,  he  proceeds  right  from  east  to 
west  along  the  line  of  the  Wall.  This  makes  it  probable  that 
some  such  order  is  preserved  in  the  other  set  which  precedes  them. 

The  list  commences  with  the  6th  Legion,  to  which  no 
station  is  assigned,  but  which  we  know  had  its  headquarters  at 
York,  when  not  engaged  in  active  service. 

Next  follows  ! “ The  Prefect  of  Dalmatian  Horse,  Praesidio.” 
Horsley  would  identify  Praesidium  with  Praetorium  in  the 
itinerary  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  identity  of  signification. 
The  position  of  Praetorium  is  very  doubtful,  being  placed  by 
Camden  at  Patrington,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

We  have  next  a list  of  twelve  stations,  commencing  with 
Danum  (which  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  itinerary,  and  which 
we  know  to  be  Doncaster),  and  immediately  followed  by  the 
stations  per  lineam  Valli,  commencing  at  the  eastern  end.  Now, 
following  Horsley’s  rule,  it  seems  no  unfair  inference  that  the 
intermediate  stations  are  arranged  with  some  degree  of  regularity 
between  Doncaster  and  the  east  end  of  the  wall,  and  this  pre- 
sumption receives  additional  force  from  the  circumstance  that 
three  of  the  intermediate  stations  occur  also  in  the  itinerary, 
and  their  localities,  which  are  thus  known  to  us,  are  in  precise 
conformity  with  our  theory.  These  are  Lavatre,  Verterae, 
and  Braboniacum,  which  occupy  the  same  central  position 
between  Doncaster  and  the  Wall  in  the  Notitia  list,  which  they 
do  in  the  map  of  Britain.  Lavatre  is  undoubtedly  Bowes ; 
Verterae,  Brough,  and  Braboniacum,  Brougham.  Thus,  then, 
we  have : — 

Danum Doncaster. 


Morbium  . 
Arbeia  . 
Dictis 

CONCANGIUM  . 
Lavatris  . 
Verteris  . 
Braboniacum 


Bowes. 

Brough. 

Brougham. 


Between  the  latitudes  of  Doncaster 
and  Stainmoor. 


Greta  Bridge  (28,  A.J.,  126). 
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Maglovae 

Magae 

Longovicum  . 
Derventio  . 


* r Between  Stainmoor  and  the  Wall. 

• ) 

Lanchester. 


In  disposing  of  the  four  stations  which  immediately  precede 
those  on  the  Wall,  we  would  place  Magae  at  Piercebridge, 
Longovicum  at  Lanchester. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  garrisons  at  Piercebridge  and  Greta- 
bridge,  in  conjunction  with  those  at  Bowes,  Brough,  and  Broug- 
ham, would  be  admirably  adapted  to  command  all  the  passes 
from  the  frontier  to  the  south  of  Britain.  There  is  no  line 
of  march  practicable  during  the  Roman  period,  by  which  an 
enemy  having  broken  through  the  border  rampart  could  avoid 
encountering  at  least  one  of  these  garrisons. 

Longovicum  is  Lanchester,  as  proved  by  a Roman  altar 
found  there  dedicated  to  the  British  goddess,  Garmangabis 
(6,  Proceedings  of  N.  Society  of  Antiquaries,  page  56),  thus  con- 
firming the  theory  first  advanced  by  Camden,  rejected  by  Hors- 
ley, but  ingeniously  supported  by  McLaughlin,  that  the  name  of 
the  station  was  Longovicus.  Derventio  has  been  placed  on  the 
Derwent,  in  Yorkshire,  solely  on  grounds  of  etymological  affinity, 
not  certainly  vague  or  fanciful,  but  such  as  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognise,  so  far  as  this  species  of  evidence  is  admissible.  Still, 
we  must  hesitate  before  we  go  a hundred  miles  from  Pierce- 
bridge, when  we  have  the  station  of  Lanchester,  and  the  northern 
Derwent  in  the  direct  line  of  road  from  Piercebridge  to  the  Wall. 

It  is  important  here  to  give  the  sizes  of  the  Roman  stations 
in  the  vicinity  of  Piercebridge  : 

Piercebridge,  iof  acres  ; Greta  Bridge,  4 to  5 acres  ; Eb- 
chester,  4 acres ; Binchester,  7 acres ; Lanchester,  6 acres  ; 
Catterick,  8J  acres. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Piercebridge  is  by  far  the  largest 
station,  which  is  very  significant,  and  helps  us  to  identify  the 
station  by  its  Roman  name— Magae. 

The  majority  of  the  Roman  forts  ranged  in  size  from  3 io 
4 acres.  The  following  table  of  areas  given  by  Mr.  John  Ward, 
F.S.A.,  will  be  of  interest  : — 

5 per  centum  from  1.3  to  2 acres. 

79  ,,  ,,  2.3  to  5.8  acres. 

6 ,,  ,,  6 to  8 acres. 

9 to  14  acres. 


10 
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The  chief  difficulty  as  regards  the  station  on  the  Derwent  is 
this,  that  Ebchester,  the  only  station  on  that  river,  occurs 
under  a different  name  in  the  itinerary,  where  it  is  called  Vin- 
domora.  In  reply  to  this,  Mr.  Hodgson  says  : “ In  the  long 

lapse  of  time  between  the  Antonines  and  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  when  the  Notitia  is  supposed  to  have  been  written, 
the  original  propriety  of  the  name  may  have  been  forgotten, 
and  Derventio,  the  name  of  the  river  on  which  it  is  situated, 
adopted  as  more  appropriate/' 

The  road  (Watling  Street)1  which  passes  Ebchester  was  un- 
doubtedly constructed  before  the  station,  as  it  passes  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  from  it,  whereas 
had  the  station  been  in  existence  at  the  time  the  road  was 
made  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  the  latter  would  have  been 
diverted,  so  as  to  approach  it  more  closely,  especially  as  such 
a line  presents  greater  facilities. 

A solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  this,  that  Vindomora 
was  the  name  of  the  halting  place  in  the  iter,  and  that  Der- 
ventio was  the  name  given  to  the  fort  subsequently  erected.  In 
confirmation  of  this  view,  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  of  an 
altar  having  been  found  in  the  northern  bank  of  the  stream 
just  where  the  road  crossed,  precisely  in  the  position  where  it 
is  probable  the  ancient  station  stood.  The  discovery  of  this 
altar  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Maclauchlan,  the  author  of  the  Survey 
of  Watling  Street.  The  writer  was  so  much  struck  with  the  un- 
usual space  which  intervenes  between  the  road  and  the  station, 
that  on  this  ground  alone  he  has  laid  down  the  line  at  this 
point,  not  as  tradition  represented  it  to  have  gone,  but  as  he 
presumes  it  must  have  gone,  close  to  the  station,  and  it  is 
probable  that  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a hundred  would  have 
done  the  same.  The  traditionary  line,  however,  is  supported  by 
the  undoubted  evidence  of  those  who  remember  traces  of  it,  and 
who  have  seen  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  bridge  at  this  point. 

As  to  the  names  of  the  Roman  stations  in  Britain,  some  are 
of  pure  Latin  derivation,  but  the  greatest  number  of  them  are 
compounded  of  British  words  Latinised. 


1 Florence  of  Worcester  gives  it  a 
Saxon  origin — “ The  street  or  road  of 
the  Waetlings,  or  sons  of  King  Waetla.” 
If  we  inquire  who  King  Waetla  was  we 
get  no  satisfactory  answer  ; Wright  says, 
“ No  doubt  he  was  a personage  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mythology.”  The  follow- 
ing British  derivation  seems  more  satis- 
factory, that  it  comes  from  the  phrase 
“ Gwaith-y-lleng,”  which  means  “ the 


work  of  the  legion.”  In  confirmation 
of  this,  the  word  is  found  written 
“ Gwatling  ” in  some  early  documents. 
The  “ y ” in  Gwaith-y-lling  is  hardly 
pronounced,  so  that  it  would  easily  be 
abbreviated  into  Gwatling,  and  thence 
into  Watling.  This  general  origin  of 
the  name  enables  us  to  understand  why 
it  is  applied  to  several  of  the  Roman  roads 
in  Britain. 
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When  Camden  began  to  study  the  antiquities  of  Britain,  he 
observed  most  of  the  names  of  the  Roman  stations  to  be  made 
up  of  compound  British  words,  which  induced  him  to  study  the 
British  language. 

As  to  the  information  we  can  get  from  a name  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  the  station  to  which  the  name  belongs,  it  is 
desirable  to  find  out  the  striking  feature  belonging  to  that 
station  to  which  the  name  is  attached.  For  instance,  the  name 
of  the  Roman  station  of  Bath,  i.e.  Aquae-solis  ; the  name  of 
the  station  at  Tadcaster  is  Calcaria,  from  lapis  calcarius,  because 
the  Romans  had  their  lime  from  there.  The  name  of  the 
station  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  is  Pons  Aelii,  because  iElius 
Hadrianus,  the  Emperor,  erected  that  station.  If  the  names  of 
the  stations  that  are  Latin  refer  to  some  remarkable  thing  belong- 
ing to  that  station,  by  a parallel  reason  the  names  of  those 
stations  that  are  compound  words  must  undoubtedly  refer  also 
to  some  notable  thing  belonging  to  each  of  the  stations  to  which 
the  British  compound  name  belongs.  Consequently,  by  knowing 
what  these  British  words  signify,  which  make  up  the  name  of  a 
station,  we  get  to  know  some  outstanding  feature  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  that  station.  Having  premised  so  much,  we  hope 
to  prove  from  the  derivation  of  the  word  “ Magis,”  a piece  of 
history  belonging  to  that  station. 

If  the  recorded  names  of  the  towns  of  Roman  Britain  are 
to  be  trusted,  it  was  seldom  that  the  conquerors  created  a new 
town  upon  a new  site.  Of  the  113  towns  enumerated  in  the 
itinerary  of  Antoninus,  only  the  smallest  fraction  bear  non- 
British  names.  Even  if  we  include  such  hybrids  as  Caesaromagus 
and  Durolipous,  there  are  but  13,  while  of  those  which  bear  pure 
Latin  names  the  number  is  exactly  seven,  or  one  in  sixteen. 
There  were,  of  course,  many  towns  which  were  not  mentioned 
in  the  itinerary,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  amongst 
those  unrecorded  the  proportion  of  Roman  to  British  foundations 
was  not  higher.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  also  that  wherever 
the  name  is  of  British  form,  the  Romans  found  some  sort  of 
native  settlement  there  existing,  adopted  the  site,  and  Latinised 
the  name. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  fact  that  Pierce- 
bridge  was  the  Magae  of  the  Notitia,  then  it  was  garrisoned  by  a 
Prefect  of  a detachment  of  Pacenses.  Who  were  the  Pacenses  ? 

They  were  troops  recruited  from  Pax  Julia  (Beja)  in  Lusi- 
tania. Very  early  in  the  empire  legions  were  recruited  in  Spain. 
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No  general  military  service  was  made  except  in  equivalent  for 
tribute  in  the  case  of  poorer  and  more  remote  tribes,  from  whom 
it  was  difficult  to  levy  regular  taxes,  and  the  Romans  made  it 
their  aim  to  crush  out  opposition,  and  enlist  the  flower  of  the 
population  in  their  legions.  So  long  as  the  empire  was  able  to 
protect  its  boundaries  this  policy  proved  successful.  The 
Spaniards  were  drafted  off  to  other  countries,  and  when  leaving 
the  service  were  usually  allotted  land  at  a distance.  Those  who 
enlisted  in  the  home  legions  became  subject  to  a strong  esprit 
de  corps,  which  long  restrained  from  revolt  legions  of  almost 
non-Italian  origin.  Lusitania  had  45  communities,  five  being 
colonies  of  three  Latin  towns.  The  cavalry  the  Romans  found 
was  best  recruited  among  the  Lusitanians,  as  that  country  pro- 
duced an  excellent  breed  of  horses.  Horses  were  carefully 
trained  and  taught  to  climb  steep  slopes,  or  to  drop  on  their 
knees  when  required.  Lusitanians  rushed  furiously  on  the  enemy, 
waving  their  long  hair,  but  retired  equally  readily,  and  could 
seldom  be  induced  to  keep  their  ranks  for  long  together.  They 
were  experts  in  ambushes  and  stratagems,  swift  and  active 
both  in  flight  and  pursuit,  but  they  had  less  power  of  endurance 
than  the  Celtiberi.  They  wore  small  shields  2 feet  across,  hollow 
in  front,  and  hanging  from  thongs,  greaves  and  helmets,  besides 
breastplates  of  chain  work,  or  more  usually  of  linen,  and  their 
offensive  weapons  were  barbed  javelins,  iron  spears  or  slings. 
At  times  they  would  advance  rythmically  singing  paeans,  and  in 
peace  practise  a dance  which  involved  much  suppleness  of  limb. 
Purple-edged  tunics  of  linen  were  sometimes  worn,  and  the  rich 
had  bronze  helmets  with  a crest  also  of  purple. 

On  a rescript  of  Trajan,  delivered  a.d.  114,  mention  is 
made  of  Cohorts  II  Nervia  Pacensis  Militaria  Brittonum,  sta- 
tioned at  that  time  in  Pannonia,  probably  at  Acincunm.  Here 
the  name  Nervia  is  derived  from  the  Emperor  Nerva,  while 
Pacensis  probably  indicates  some  place  where  the  Cohort  has 
been  a long  time  stationed.  There  was  a Colonia  Pax  Julia, 
or  Colonia  Pacensis,  in  Portugal  (Beja)  ; a Pax  Augusta  (Badajos) 
in  Spain  ; and  a Colonia  Flavia  Pacensis  in  Thrace.  (26,  J.A., 
233-) 

The  Numeri. 

The  term  numerus  occurs  in  the  Notitia  and  in  inscriptions. 
It  seems  to  be  a general  term  similar  to  our  word  “ band  ” or 
“ troop.”  It  is  most  frequently  applied  to  cavalry,  though  not 
exclusively. 
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In  the  second  century  the  cohorts  and  alae  of  the  Augustan 
system  were,  with  certain  exceptions,  recruited  locally  from  the 
provinces  in  which  they  were  stationed.  They  may  be  regarded 
as  local  soldiery,  especially  attached  to,  if  not  raised  by  the 
towns  whose  names  they  bore. 

At  the  same  moment,  however,  that  this  principle  seems 
definitely  established  there  begin  to  appear  on  the  inscriptions 
certain  regiments  of  a new  type,  which  stand  outside  the  pre- 
vailing system.  These  regiments  are  given  the  name  of  numerus. 
We  do  not  even  know  the  size  of  a numerus,  or,  indeed,  if 
these  regiments  had  any  definite  size  at  all.  They  were  irregular 
troops  which  preserved  their  national  equipment. 

In  the  reign  of  Pius  sundry  " numeri  Brittonum  ” are  for 
the  first  time  met  with  in  the  forts  on  the  southern  section  of 
the  German  Limes. 

The  Roman  armies  owed  their  long  and  remarkable  ascend- 
ency to  three  principal  causes- — discipline,  care  in  selection, 
training,  and  exercise  of  the  soldiers,  and  readiness  in  adopting 
improvements  whether  from  friends  or  foes.  In  the  first  the 
Romans  surpassed  all  other  nations. 


t 


THORNTHORPE  MANOR  HOUSE. 


By  Rev.  CARUS  V.  COLLIER,  F.S.A. 

About  three  miles  due  south  of  Malton,  and  about  a hundred 
yards  to  the  west  of  the  high  road  from  Malton  to  Pocklington, 
stands  an  old  farmhouse,  long  known  as  Thornthorpe  Manor 
House.  Thornthorpe  forms  a small  township  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  Burythorpe,  but  separated  from  it  by  the  parishes  of 
Langton  and  Westow.  The  manor  house  is  a cosy  and  homely 
building  standing  in  a partly  walled-in  garden  running  down  to 
the  trout  stream  flowing  from  Langton  to  Hutton.  The  central 
portion  of  the  house  consisted  of  what  the  late  Canon  Atkinson, 
of  Danby,  called  a rafter-built  dwelling,  the  rafters  reaching 
from  the  ground  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  about  these  great 
beams  the  walls  of  the  house  were  constructed  and  roofed  with 
thatch.  To  the  east  of  this  was  a sort  of  wing  built  of  rough 
masonry  with  ashlar  quoins,  the  walls  being  about  three  feet 
thick.  To  the  west  were  kitchens  and  offices,  more  or  less 
modern.  A large  square  window  of  nine  lights,  divided  by 
mullions  and  transoms,  lighted  the  middle  portion  of  the  house, 
and  where  modern  casement  windows  had  not  been  inserted, 
were  small  square  windows  of  one  or  two  lights  filled  with  square 
quarries.  On  the  south  front  of  the  house  was  an  old  porch 
with  a pointed  arch  with  a plain  chamfer.  During  the  recent 
repairing  and  reconstructing  of  the  house,  massive  oak  beams 
with  a plain  chamfer  have  been  exposed  in  the  ceilings  of  the 
rooms,  and  have  been  cleaned  and  left  to  view. 

The  thatch  has  been  removed  from  the  central  portion  of 
the  house,  the  plaster  has  been  stripped  off  the  walls,  and  all 
the  dilapidated  parts  of  the  house  have  been  rebuilt  or  repaired. 

There  has  been  a long-standing  tradition  that  a chapel  stood 
on  this  site,  and  during  the  recent  alterations  and  repairs  much 
has  been  found  to  support  the  tradition.  In  the  north  wall  of 
the  east  wing  of  the  house  what  appears  to  have  been  a pis- 
cina has  been  found,  and  about  a yard  to  the  west  of  this 
what  has  perhaps  been  an  aumbry.  The  piscina  is  a small 
ogee-arched  recess,  measuring  13J  inches  from  the  sill  to  the 
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point  of  the  arch,  12  inches  wide,  and  10  inches  from  the  sill 
to  the  spring  of  the  arch.  The  basin  has  disappeared,  and  the 
place  made  up  with  concrete. 

The  aumbry  is  an  angular-headed  recess  I2|  inches  from  sill 
to  point  of  arch,  10  inches  high  at  the  sides,  and  11  inches  wide. 
At  some  later  time  a wall  has  been  built  at  right  angles  to  the 
wall  containing  the  piscina  and  aumbry,  and  in  stripping  off 
the  plaster  one  side  of  a handsome  stone  fireplace  was  found 
in  it.  At  the  back  of  the  wall  containing  the  piscina  a stone 
newel  staircase  has  been  disclosed  ; this  had  been  built  up  and 
plastered  over,  but  now  the  whole  of  the  lower  portion  and  the 
upper  portion  can  be  used,  though  the  middle  part  has  been 
removed  when  the  place  at  some  time  has  been  undergoing 
alteration.  There  are  eight  steps  remaining  about  the  newel 
of  the  lower  portion  and  ten  steps,  finishing  in  a reverse  curve 
of  the  upper  portion,  and  entering  an  attic  with  stone  or 
cemented  floor.  Over  the  outside  of  some  of  the  windows  are 
small  oak  boards,  on  which  are  cut  the  words,  " cheese  room/' 
“ dary.”  The  dilapidated  porch  that  stood  on  the  south  side 
of  the  house  has  been  taken  down  and  re-erected  on  the  north 
side,  as  the  chief  entrance,  and  many  interesting  stone  fragments 
have  been  built  into  its  inner  walls.  These  fragments  have  been 
brought  to  light  during  the  recent  repairs  ; perhaps  the  most 
important  of  these  fragments  is  a stone  bearing  a roll  and  dog- 
tooth mould ; the  base  of  a nook  shaft ; two  small  stones, 
measuring  ten  inches  by  ten  and  a half  inches  and  six  inches 
by  nine  inches  respectively,  the  larger  has  two  circular-headed 
chamfered  openings  eight  inches  high,  and  the  smaller  one  a 
similar  opening  five  and  a quarter  inches  high. 

The  larger  of  these  stones  was  found  built  high  up  in  the 
east  inside  wall  of  the  thatched  part  of  the  house,  but  where 
the  smaller  one  was  found  I have  not  ascertained.  A considera- 
ble number  of  stones,  which  suggest  that  they  have  formed  a 
respond  or  half  pillar,  have  been  turned  out.  They  are  massive 
stones  about  ten  inches  thick,  and  cut  like  half  drums  on  one 
side,  the  diameter  of  the  drum  being  about  twenty-two  inches. 
A large  dilapidated  stone  suggests  that  it  has  been  a plain 
cushion  capital,  while  another  stone  bears  a Renaissance  scallop 
and  scroll. 


A HOARD  OF  ROMAN  COINS  FROM  HALIFAX.1 

By  A.  M.  WOODWARD,  M.A. 

The  hoard  of  Roman  coins  described  in  this  paper  was 
discovered  in  the  following  circumstances.  On  May  21st,  1915, 
some  schoolchildren  playing  at  ‘ The  Rocks/  Halifax,  found  a 
few  coins  lying  loose  on  and  among  the  scree  at  the  foot  of 
the  upper  f pitch  ’ of  the  outcrop  of  millstone  grit,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  spot.  The  actual  place  of  discovery  is  situated 
about  400  yards  east  of  the  quarry  at  the  westerly  end  of  the 
Drive,  and  less  than  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  modern 
road.  A rough  path  leads  down  ‘ The  Rocks ' here,  and  the 
coins  were  lying  on  and  near  the  path.  The  find  was  soon 
reported,  and  care  was  taken  to  ensure  that  all  the  coins  were 
collected.  I visited  the  place  a few  days  later  in  company  with 
Mr.  G.  B.  Newport,  who  was  responsible  for  the  preservation 
of  the  hoard,  and  in  our  careful  search  of  the  find-spot,  we 
found  two  more  specimens  (one  broken),  which  probably  exhaust 
the  hoard,  and  bring  the  total  up  to  1075.  No  trace  of  a vase 
or  other  receptacle  was  found,  and  it  is  obvious  at  a glance 
that  no  Roman  habitation  ever  occupied  the  site.  The  most 
natural  explanation  of  the  find  is  that  the  coins  were  hidden 
in  a bag  of  leather  or  some  other  perishable  material,  in  a 
crevice  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  which  have  in  the  interval 
disintegrated.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  exact  position 
or  nature  of  the  original  hiding-place  and  on  the  particular 
circumstances  in  which  this  hoard  was  buried. 

As  regards  the  composition  and  dating  of  the  hoard  we  are 
on  more  certain  ground.  With  the  exception  of  six  ‘ 2nd  brass/ 
all  are  of  the  size  known  as  ‘ 3rd  brass/  varying  in  diameter 


1 I wish  cordially  to  acknowledge  the 
courtesy  of  the  Town  Clerk  and  Corpora- 
tion of  Halifax  in  permitting  me  to 
examine  and  publish  this  hoard  of  coins, 
and  in  granting  me  every  facility  for 
the  task.  I am  also  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  G.  B.  Newport,  Headmaster  of  the 
Crossley  Orphanage,  Halifax,  whose 
interest  and  energy  have  secured  the 
preservation,  intact,  of  the  hoard,  for 
kind  assistance  in  the  preliminary 
sorting  and  cleaning  of  some  of  the  coins, 


and  for  information  with  regard  to  their 
discovery;  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill,  Keeper  of  the 
Coins  and  Medals  in  the  British  Museum, 
for  constant  help  and  advice  ; to  Mr. 
Donald  Atkinson,  of  University  College, 
Reading,  for  patient  help  in  the  decipher- 
ing and  identification  of  obscure  speci- 
mens ; and  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Crossley,  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society,  for  advice  and  information  on 
various  occasions  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  this  article. 
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between  eleven  and  eighteen  millimetres.  Except  for  one  coin 
of  Tetricus,  all  belong  to  the  later  Constantinian  period  (330- 
345).  As  only  a very  few  are  quite  indecipherable,  and  as 
apparently  the  hoard  has  been  recovered  intact,  we  have  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  coinage  in  circulation  in  Roman 
Yorkshire  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 

The  exact  distribution  of  the  coins  that  can  be  fully  identi- 
fied, among  the  different  emperors  and  mints,  is  exhibited  in 
the  table  given  below,  and  need  not  be  discussed  here  at  length. 
But  a few  points  of  numismatic  interest  may  be  noted  with 
advantage  : — 

(1)  The  complete  absence,  except  for  the  single  coin  of 
Tetricus  Senior,  of  all  issues  prior  to  330  is  noteworthy,  in  view 
of  the  large  size  of  the  hoard.  Thus  there  are  no  coins  even 
of  Crispus  (d.  326),  and  Constantinus  I is  only  represented  by 
one  reverse  type,  that  with  gloria  exercitvs  (below,  a and  (3), 
which  first  appeared  in  330,  belonging  to  his  lifetime  ; the 
remainder  with  his  name  (type  0)  are  commemorative,  struck 
after  his  death. 

(2)  The  reverse  type  with  two  Victories  holding  wreaths, 

with  the  legend  victoriae  dd  avgg  q nn  (designated  below  as  <y), 
accounts  for  547  specimens,  more  than  half  the  hoard.  It  was 
struck,  as  is  now  established,  by  Constans  and  Constantius  II 
only,  after  the  year  340.  It  was  suggested  by  Cohen1  that  the 
legend  was  to  be  read  as  victoriae  T)[ominorum ] avg \ustorum] 
Q [uinque\  N[ostrorum],  the  five  Augusti  being  Constantinus  II, 
Constans,  Constantius  II,  Delmatius,  and  Hannibalianus,  and 
the  issue  attributed  to  the  brief  period  between  the  death  of 
Constantine  the  Great  (May,  337)  and  the  murder  of  the  two 
last-named  princes  in  the  late  summer  of  the  same  year.2  But 
this  is  clearly  impossible  on  the  following  grounds  : (a)  Con- 

stantinus II  never  issued  coins  with  this  reverse,  which  would 
therefore  seem  to  fall  later  than  his  death  in  340  ; ( b ) Delmatius 
and  Hannibalianus  do  not  call  themselves  Augustus  on  their 
coins,  and  never  seem  to  have  received  the  title ; (c)  this 


1 Description  des  Monnaies  frappdes 
sous  V Empire  Romain 2,  vii,  p.  431,  note  1 ; 

I have  not  come  across  an  explicit  state- 
ment of  the  grounds  for  rejecting  his 
theory  on  this  point,  but  no  doubt  they 
are  published,  more  convincingly  than 
I could  hope  to  state  them.  My  chief 
aids  in  arranging  these  coins  for  publica- 
tion have  been  J.  Maurice,  N umismatique 
Constantinienne  (3  vols.,  Paris),  for  the 
period  ending  337;  and  for  the  issues 


after  that  year,  though  not  exclusively 
so,  Otto  Voetter’s  article,  Constantinus 
Junior  als  Augustus,  etc.,  in  Numis- 
matische  Zeitschrift  (Vienna),  ii  (new 
series),  1909,  pp.  1-14,  with  an  atlas  of 
plates  arranged  by  mints  ; the  latter, 
though  bewildering,  is  most  helpful. 

2 For  the  chronological  evidence  for 
the  period,  see  Maurice,  op.  cit.  i,  pp. 
clx  ff . 
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reverse  type  is  associated  with  an  obverse  type  with  legend, 
constans  (or  Constantins)  p.  f.  avg,  which  does  not  appear 
before  340  ; (d)  the  study  of  the  series  of  mint-marks,  which 

has  advanced  enormously  in  accuracy  since  Cohen’s  work 
appeared,  shows  the  true  position  of  this  type  in  the  series  ; 
(e)  though  less  weight  would  be  borne  by  this  point,  the  position 
of  the  numeral,  if  ‘ q ’ were  read  as  quinque,  is  strange  and  ugly. 
It  is  surely  to  be  read  as  Q[ue\,  and  in  view  of  the  other 
points  cited,  there  is  no  alternative  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. 

(3)  The  mints  represented  are,  on  the  whole,  in  close  agree- 
ment with  those  represented  in  other  British  finds  of  about  this 
period,  as  far  as  statistics  are  available.  Unfortunately,  about 
21  °/0  of  our  hoard  have  no  mint-mark  legible,  either  through 
bad  centring  or  possibly  clipping,  and  in  a few  instances  the 
corrosion  of  the  surface  is  responsible.  But  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that,  though  I have  classed  them  as  of  uncer- 
tain mints,  their  distribution  would  roughly  resemble  that  of  the 
bulk  of  the  hoard.  Omitting  these,  we  get  the  following  results 
expressed  in  percentages : Treviri,  73.6%,  Lugdunum  12.3%, 
Arelate  9.7  %,  other  mints  4.2  % ; of  the  last  class  Rome  fur- 
nishes twelve  specimens,  no  other  more  than  seven.  There  are 
no  coins  from  the  mints  of  Heracleia,  Antioch,  or  Alexandria. 

(4)  In  hoards  of  this  date  there  is  generally  a certain  number 
of  specimens  which  are  best  described  as  barbarous.  It  is, 
however,  extremely  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  them  and 
the  less  artistic  products  of  the  official  issues,  and  it  seems  most 
satisfactory  to  class  them  together  for  purposes  of  publication. 
These  barbarous  issues  seem,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  many 
publications,  to  have  been  struck  with  official  sanction  but  not 
in  official  workshops,  often  from  home-made  dies  made  by 
ignorant  or  illiterate  workmen,  but  not  to  be  what  we  should 
call  forgeries  or  false  coin1.  More  interesting  are  the  hybrid 
types,  which  may  be  noted  as  far  as  they  occur  in  our  hoard. 
They  occur  in  the  issues  which  usually  have  on  the  obverse 
the  head,  and  legend,  of  Constantinopolis  or  Urbs  Roma.  The 
former  normally  have  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  Victory  to  h, 
placing  her  foot  on  the  prow  of  a ship  (Cohen,2  vii,  p.  326, 
No.  21),  more  rarely  the  wolf  and  twins,  the  normal  reverse  of 

1 They  are  not,  in  the  present  in-  period  (though  with  Constantinian  types 
stance,  the  small  barbarous  issues  which  for  the  most  part)  ; cf.  Voetter,  op.  cit., 
seem  to  have  been  struck  in  the  western  pp.  13,  14. 
mints  after  the  end  of  the  Constantinian  2 See  note  1,  p.  445. 
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the  Urbs  Roma  type  (op.  cit.,  p.  32 7,  No.  24), 1 and  occasionally 
the  reverse  type  Gloria  Exercitus , with  two  soldiers  standing 
with  a standard  between  (op.  cit.,  p.  323,  No.  4).  Of  these  the 
present  hoard  has  respectively  23,  2,  and  1,  and  a further  vari- 
ant in  the  form  of  a coin  with  the  reverse  of  the  Gloria 
Exercitus  type,  before  335,  but  on  the  obverse  the  head  of 
Constantinus  I (?)  with  legend,  constantinopoli.  Similarly, 
of  the  vrbs  roma  class  the  wolf  and  twins  type  is  the  com- 
monest reverse  (op.  cit.,  p.  330,  No.  17),  the  Victory  type  (op. 
cit.,  p.  329,  No.  12)  is  rarer,  and  the  Gloria  Exercitus  reverse 
is  found  occasionally  (op.  cit.,  p.  327,  Nos.  1,  2).  In  our  hoard 
there  are  respectively  29,  2,  and  none  of  these  three  reverses, 
but  another  hybrid,  analogous  to  that  mentioned  above,  with 
head  of  Constantinus  I (?),  legend  vrbs  roma,  and  reverse 
Gloria  Exercitus  (before  335). 

(5)  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  mention  that  of  the  later  coins 
with  Victoriae  DD.  Augg.  Q.  NN.  reverse,  the  obverse  should 
normally  be  the  Emperor’s  head  to  r.,  laureate,  indicated  below 
as  type  F (1).  The  wreath  is  jewelled,  sometimes  so  thickly 
as  to  make  it  resemble  the  diadem  as  worn  by*  Constantinus  I, 
but  it  is  not,  I believe,  intended  for  it.  A few  specimens, 
however,  some  of  which  are  distinctly  barbarous,  exhibit  defin- 
itely the  diadem,  classed  as  F (2),  and  not  a wreath,  and  some- 
times it  is  hard  to  distinguish  between  them,  but  I am  inclined 
to  regard  all  the  reverses  of  this  class  from  the  Treviri  mint, 
with  diademed  head,  as  barbarous. 

Other  Finds  from  the  Halifax  District. 

Finds  of  Roman  coins  have  been  by  no  means  rare  in  Hali- 
fax and  the  neighbourhood,  but  I know  of  no  very  close  parallel 
for  the  present  hoard  without  going  rather  further  afield.  Records, 
as  far  as  they  are  to  be  had,  for  earlier  local  finds  are  given 
in  Watson’s  History  of  Halifax ,2  and  further  citation  is  needless. 
The  most  interesting  parallels  are  furnished  by  two  hoards  from 
the  region  of  Wakefield.  The  earlier,  found  at  Outwood  in  1822, 
is  thus  described  : “In  a piece  of  pottery  ...  an  immense 
quantity  of  copper  coins  of  Constantine  the  Great,  his  sons 
Constans,  Constantius,  Crispus,  Ficinius,  and  Maxentius  ”,  the 
more  recent  find  dates  from  Oct.  31st,  1905,  when  at  Smalley 

1 cf.  Maurice,  op.  cit.,  i,  p.  258,  No.  ii. 

2 PP-  53-57  I cf ■ Leyland’s  edition  of 
this  work,  with  mention  of  an  additional 
find,  p.  148.  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  W 
Crossley  for  these  references. 


3 Parsons’  History  of  Leeds,  i,  p.  22  ; 
cf.  Thoresby  Society,  Miscellanea,  xxii, 
1912,  p.  51, 
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Bight  Farm,  Stanley,  near  Wakefield,  a jar  containing  7,198, 
all  ' 3rd  brass/  was  uncovered  in  ploughing.  An  analysis  of 
4,844  of  these  is  given  by  Mr.  Aquila  Dodgson,1  from  which 
it  appears  that  there  was  one  coin  of  Constantius  Gallus,  which 
indicates  351  as  a terminus  post  qucm  for  the  date  of  the 
hoard.  If  there  were  any  reason  to  doubt  this  attribution  the 
hoard  might  be  put  earlier  and  attributed  to  the  same  general 
circumstances  as  our  hoard  from  Halifax,  but  there  seems  no 
ground  for  doing  so.  Mr.  Dodgson,  it  may  be  noted,  attributed 
this  Wakefield  hoard  to  " a deposit  as  an  act  of  caution  against 
the  raid  which  took  place  between  360  and  368, ”2  but  in  view 
of  only  one  coin  of  that  hoard  being  later  than  350,  it  seems 
more  likely  that  351  or  soon  after  is  the  more  likely  date. 
The  necessity  of  bringing  it  into  connection  with  a raid  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  ancient  authorities  is  by  no  means 
vital ; if,  as  seems  generally  the  case,  a causal  connection  is 
to  be  sought,3  it  is  rather  that  the  depositing  of  a hoard  is 
evidence  for  a raid,  or  at  least  for  " restlessness  ” of  some  sort. 
Our  Halifax  hoard  is  not  easy  to  date  with  absolute  precision. 
There  is  a safe  terminus  ad  quern  in  the  absence  of  coins  of 
Constantius  Gallus  or  Magnentius,  which  indicates  that  it  cannot 
be  later  than  350.  The  latest  issues  are  probably  the  ‘ middle 
brass/  of  which  we  have  six  examples,  3 of  Constans,  2 of 
Constantius,  1 doubtful  (but  presumably  either  one  or  other  of 
these  Emperors),  all  with  legend,  fel.  temp,  reparatio. 
These  seem  not  earlier  than  345, 4 and  their  comparative  scarcity 
suggests  that  it  is  to  that  year  or  the  following  that  the  hoard 
is  to  be  dated.  Of  these  six  coins  none  seems  to  have  had 
much  wear  from  usage,  and  the  bad  specimens  among  them  have 
suffered  more  from  corrosion  since  the  time  of  deposit.  This, 
indeed,  is  true  of  a very  large  proportion  of  the  coins  compris- 
ing the  hoard,  and  seems  to  suggest  that  they  represent  a 
slowly  accumulated  fortune,  hidden  for  safety  in  or  soon  after 
the  year  345. 

Geographically,  the  find  is  also  interesting,  for  it  further 
illustrates  Roman  activity  in  the  Calder  valley  in  the  later 


1 Thoresby  Society , Miscellanea , xv, 
1909,  pp.  103  ff. 

2 op.  cit.,  p.  107. 

3 The  evidence  from  hoards  from 

France  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
has  been  collected  and  studied  from  this 
point  of  view  in  A.  Blanchet,  Les  Tresors 
de  Monnaies  Romaines  . , Paris,  1900; 

his  list  of  finds  from  the  British  Isles 


is  sadly  incomplete,  and  contains  only 
47  entries  ! 

4  cf.  G.  F.  Hill,  ‘ Roman  Coins  from 
Croydon ,’  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1905, 
pp.  4,  8,  10  of  reprint,  where  about  2,000 
‘ second  brass  ’ with  this  reverse  legend 
are  dealt  with  ; this  hoard  dates  from 
351,  and  some  other  hoards  which  belong 
to  the  same  period  are  also  alluded  to. 
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stages  of  the  history  of  Roman  Britain.  I would  suggest  that 
a full  record,  as  far  as  it  could  be  compiled,  of  finds  of  Roman 
coins  in  and  near  the  Calder  valley  would  be  a valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  study  of  Roman  Yorkshire,  and  that  many 
local  scholars  are  better  qualified  than  I am  to  undertake  the 
task.  For  the  moment  it  may  suffice  to  allude  to  a large  hoard 
from  near  Elland  of  third  century  coins,  to  the  Bramley  hoard 
(over  3,000,  from  Philip  Sen.  to  Probus),  and  to  the  two  finds 
from  near  Wakefield  already  mentioned.1 


LIST  OF  OBVERSE  TYPES.2 


Const antinus  I. 


Constantinopolis. 


Urbs  Roma. 

Helena. 

Theodora. 

Delmatius. 


Constantinus  II. 


Constans. 


A(i) 

A(2). 

B. 

D. 

L. 

N. 

M. 

O. 

H. 

K. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

B(i). 
B(2)  • 
B(3). 
B(4). 

C. 

G. 

J- 

A. 

B. 

E(i). 

E(2). 


. Bust  r.,  laureate,  draped,  cuirassed.r  constantinvs 
,,  r.,  diademed,  ,,  ,,  / max.  avg. 

,,  r.,  ,,  ,,  CONSTANTINVS  AVG. 

,,  r.,  veiled.  div.  (or  dv.)  constantinvs  pt.  avgg. 

Bust  of  Constantinople  to  1.,] 
wearing  helmet  and  paluda-  l constantinopolis. 
mentum,  and  holding  sceptre,  j 

Bust  of  Constantinus  I (?)  r., 


laur.,  draped.  }constantinopoli. 

Bust  of  Rome  to  1.,  resembling  No.  L.  ^ vrbs 
,,  Constantinus  I (?)  r.,  laur.,  draped  J roma. 


Bust  r.,  draped, 
r 

y f x • y y > 

Bust  r.,  laur.,  draped, 
r 

y y * y y y y y 

r 

y y * y y y > y 

Bust  r.,  laur.,  draped, 
r 

y y x • y y y y > 

r 

y y A • y y y y y 

it  d,  ,,  ,, 

r 

>t  a • t it  it 

r 

..  * . it  ii 


FL.  IVL.  HELENAE  AVG. 

FL.  MAX.  THEODORAE  AVG. 
FL.  DELMATIVS  NOB.  CAES. 
FL.  DELMATIVS  NOB.  C. 
PELMATIVS  NOB.  C.  (sic) . 
CONSTANTINVS  IVN.  NOB.  C. 
,,  ,,  NO.  C. 

,,  ,,  N.  C. 

,,  ,,  NOB.  C.(?) 

IMP.  CONSTANTINVS  AVG. 
CONSTANTINVS  AVG. 


,,  r., diademed,  draped,  t 

cuirassed.  J VIC-  constantinvs  avg. 

Bust  r.,  laur. , draped,  cuirassed. \fl.  ivl.  constans 

J NOB.  CAES. 


r. , diademed, , , ,,  "j 

1:,  laur.,  wearing  paludamentum,  t 
holding  globe  in  r.  j 


nob.  c. 


D.N.  CONSTANS 
P.F.  AVG. 


1 For  a fuller  list  see  Thoresby  Society, 
Miscellanea,  xxii,  1912,  pp.  41  ff.  The 
earliest- deposited  local  hoard  is  apparently 
that  from  Honley,  about  four  miles 
south  of  Huddersfield,  which  cannot  be 
much  later  than  c.  a.d.  7 5.  Here  in 
1893  were  found  twelve  Republican 
Denarii,  the  earliest  going  back  to 
209  b.c.,  one  of  Nero,  a ‘ middle  brass  ’ 
of  the  same  Emperor,  a ‘ large  ’ and 

‘middle  ’ brass  of  Vespasian,  and  two 
other  coins,  not  described,  as  well  as 
VOL.  XXIII. 


hve  British  coins  and  other  objects. 
cf.  Num.  Chron.,  1894,  and  a reprint  of 
the  article  in  the  History  of  Honley  (1914). 
I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Legh  Tolson,  of 
Huddersfield,  for  calling  my  attention 
to  this  interesting  find,  and  for  the  details 
contained  in  this  note. 

2 Note  that  the  stops  inserted  after 
the  abbreviated  words,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  legends,  in  this  table  and  the  next, 
do  not  appear  on  the  coins. 
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Constantins  II. 


F. 

Bust  r.,  laur., draped, 

G(i). 

r 

> j a • > ) > > > 

G (2). 

,,  r. , diademed, , , 

IT(i). 

,,  r.,  laur.,  ,,  c 

H (2) . 

1 ) 1 • t it  > i 

B. 

Bust  r.,  laur.,  draped 

C. 

r 

) y A • y y y y > 

D. 

r 

y y x • > y y y > 

E. 

,,  r. , diademed, , , 

F(i) 

p 

1 — * 

p 

d 

*-s 

F(2). 

,,  r.,  diademed, , , 

G(i). 

,,  r.,  laur., 

G(2). 

,,  r.,  diademed, , , 

H. 

,,  r.,  laur., 

JD.N.  FL.  CONSTANS  AVG. 

rassed.  \ 

J FL.  IVL.  CONSTANS  AVG. 

) ) J 

lirassed. 

FL.  IVL.  CONSTANTIVS  NOB.  C. 
, , IVL.  CONSTANTIVS  NOB.  C. 

, , CONSTANTIVS  C. 

, , D.  N.  CONSTANTIVS  P.F.  AVG. 

\ 

/ 


CONSTANTIVS  P.F.  AVG. 


j CONSTANTIVS  AVG. 

FL.  IVL.  CONSTANTIVS  AVG. 


a. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


y- 


(!) 

(2) 

(3) 


L (i) 


(2) 

(3) 

(i) 


LIST  OF  REVERSE  TYPES. 

gloria  exercitvs.  Two  soldiers,  armed,  standing  facing  towards 
each  other  ; each  holds  a spear  in  one  hand  and  rests  the  other 
on  his  shield.  Between  them,  two  standards  ; occasionally 
there  is  a symbol  (palm  branch,  wreath,  etc.)  between  the 
standards.  (Cohen1,  vii,  p.  257,  No.  253,  etc.) 
gloria  exercitvs.  Similar  type,  but  there  is  only  one  standard,  ex- 
hibiting the  following  varieties  : — 

Flag  on  standard  is  blank. 

Flag  on  standard  has  a crescent,  dot,  small  circle,  or  wreath. 

Flag  on  standard  has  one  of  the  following  letters  : G,  I,  M,  MA,  S,  SC,  Y, 
V,  X,  X.  (Cohen1,  vii,  p.  257,  No.  244,  etc.) 
victoriae  dd.  avgg.  q.  nn.  Two  Victories  advancing  towards  each 
other,  holding  each  a wreath  and  a palm.  The  space  between 
them  exhibits  the  following  varieties  : — 

Space  is  blank. 

Space  has  leaf,  palm-branch,  or  star. 

Space  has  one  of  the  following  letters  or  groups:  A,  D,  6,  e,  £',  G,  M, 

MA,  P,  O,  -p,  HR,  NPL,  PH  ; and  occasionally  barbarous  perversions 
s ^ T j s x " v ^ 

of  them.  (Cohen1,  vii,  p.  431,  Nos.  176  ff.\  p.  484,  No.  293.) 
victoria  avgg.  Victory  advancing  to  1.,  holding  wreath  and  palm. 

P 

X in  field.  (Cohen1,  vii,  p.  424,  No.  127  ; p.  472,  No.  209.) 

P 

victoria  avgvstorvm.  Similar,  but  without  X.  (Cohen2,  vii,  p.  476, 
No.  232,  Constantius  ; not  in  Cohen  for  Constans.) 

No  legend.  Victory  standing  to  1.,  placing  r.  foot  on  a ship’s  prow, 
r.  hand  holds  sceptre,  1.  rests  on  shield.  (Cohen1,  vii,  p.  326,  No.  21.) 

FEL.  TEMP.  REPARATIO. 

Emperor  st.  to  1.  on  prow  of  ship  steered  by  Victory  seated  in  stern. 
On  his  outstretched  r.  is  either  a Phoenix,  or  a Victory  flying  to 
crown  him.  (Cohen1,  vii,  p.  406,  Nos.  9,  11,  13  ; p.  445,  Nos.  32,  35.) 


1 See  note  1,  p.  445. 
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(2)  Armed  soldier  advancing  to  r. , turning  his  head  : he  drags  a young 

captive  by  the  hand  out  of  a hut,  behind  which  is  a tree.  (Cohen1, 
vii,  p.  407,  No.  18  ; p.  447,  No.  53.  These  two  on  Hi  2 only.) 

(3)  Phoenix  to  r.  on  triangular  rock.  (Cohen1,  vii,  p.  408,  No.  22  ; p.  448, 

No.  58  ; on  T 3.) 

£.  (1)  secvritas  reip.  Security  st.  to  r.,with  legs  crossed  ; r.  holds  sceptre, 
1.  rests  on  cippus.  (Cohen1,  vii,  p.  419,  No.  102  ; p.  467,  No.  182.) 
(2)  secvritas  reipvb.  Similar  (not  in  Cohen  with  this  legend). 
n.  (1)  virtus  avgvsti.  Constantine  II  standing,  looking  r.;  he  holds  spear 
inverted  and  rests  the  other  hand  on  a shield  (Cohen1,  vii,  p.  394, 
No.  233.) 

(2)  virtvs  avgg.  nn.  Soldier  st.  to  r.,  wearing  helmet ; he  rests  his  shield 
on  the  ground  and  leans  on  his  spear.  (Cohen1,  vii,  p.  433,  No.  183, 
Constans.) 

6.  No  legend.  Constantine  I in  chariot  galloping  r.,  stretching  out  a hand 
to  a hand  which  descends  from  above  towards  him.  (Cohen1,  vii, 
p.  318,  No.  760.)  v 

1.  pax  pvblica.  Peace  st.  to  1.,  holding  olive-branch  and  sceptre  trans- 
versely. (Cohen1,  vii,  p.  95,  No.  3.)2 
k.  pietas  romana.  Piety  (?)  standing,  looking  r.,  holding  a child  in  her 
arms.  (Cohen1,  vii,  p.  99,  No.  3.)2 

a.  No  legend.  Wolf  to  1.,  suckling,  and  turning  head  towards,  Romulus 
and  Remus  ; two  stars  above.  (Cohen1,  vii,  p.  330,  No.  15.) 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COINS  ILLUSTRATED  (See  Plate). 


No. 

Emperor. 

Obv. 

Rev. 

Mint. 

1. 

Constantinus  I 

A(i)  •• 

OL  . . 

Treviri. 

2. 

> y 

D 

6 

> ) 

3- 

Helena 

IT 

1 . . 

> > 

4- 

Constantinopolis  . . 

L 

> (3) 

> > 

5- 

Urbs  Roma 

M 

A 

Lugdunum. 

6. 

Theodora 

K 

K . . 

Treviri. 

7- 

Constantinus  II  . . 

J 

» (!) 

Roma. 

8. 

1 ) * * 

C 

/3  (2) 

Arelate. 

9- 

Delmatius 

B 

n 3) 

) i 

10. 

Constantius  II 

E 

«(i) 

Treviri. 

11. 

) ) * * 

F(2)  . . 

0 (3) 

Siscia. 

12. 

Constans 

E (2)  . . 

« (2) 

Lugdunum. 

13- 

Urbs  Roma 

D 

cc  . . 

Treviri. 

14. 

Constantinopolis  . . 

N 

ot  . . 

) ) 

15- 

) ) • * 

L 

0 (2) 

(?) 

16. 

Constans 

B 

0 (2) 

Cyzicus. 

T7- 

Constantius  II 

F(i)  •• 

y (3) 

Lugdunum. 

18. 

Constans 

F 

y { 2) 

Treviri. 

Nos.  13,  14,  15  are 

hybrid  types  ; 

No.  18  is  barbarous. 

1 See  note  1,  p.  445.  stantinople.  I have  purposely  avoided 

2 Maurice,  op.  cit.  i,  pp.  257,  261,  492,  giving  full  references  to  his  work  for  the 

shows  that  these  types  were  struck  at  types  earlier  than  337  ; they  can  easily 

only  three  mints,  Treviri,  Rome,  Con-  be  found  there  under  the  various  mints. 


NOTES  ON  YORKSHIRE  CHURCHES. 

By  the  late  Sir  STEPHEN  GEYNNE,  Bart. 

( Continued  from  page  128.) 

St.  Mary,  Swine. 

April  3,  1867.  This  church  was  probably  connected  with 
a convent  of  Cistercian  nuns  founded  temp.  King  Stephen. 
An  interesting  church,  consisting  of  a lofty  clerestoried  nave 
and  chancel,  with  north  and  south  aisles  to  the  former 
and  north  chapel  to  the  latter,  a vestry  being  on  the  south 
of  the  chancel.  There  is  a west  tower,  of  meagre  modern 
Gothic,  built  1722,  but  having  battlement  and  pinnacles.  The 
church  is  materially  Early  English  of  early  character,  and 
preserves  its  original  clerestory,  but  there  are  some  later 
insertions.  The  material  is  mostly  good  stone.  The  chancel 
and  nave  are  not  divided  by  an  arch,  but  the  chancel  is  marked 
by  a depression  in  the  roof  and  in  the  clerestory,  having  its 
external  parapet  somewhat  lower.  The  arcades  are  Early 
English  of  early  character,  at  least  the  four  arches  on  the  south, 
and  four  on  the  north,  which  are  pointed,  with  plain  edged 
orders  and  large  circular  columns  with  square  capitals  with 
something  of  early  character.  The  southern  arcade  has  no 
chevron  ornament.  The  two  eastern  arches  have  bold  chevroned 
mouldings.  The  clerestory  has  a single  lancet  over  each  pier, 
with  hood  moulding  over  it.  The  fifth  arch,  opening  from  the 
chancel  to  a north  chapel,  of  later  date,  is  a large  and  wide 
pointed  one,  having  continuous  mouldings.  The  chancel  seems 
to  begin  in  the  middle  of  the  third  arch,  where  is  placed  a 
low  screen  with  Perpendicular  wood  panelling,  with  door  in 
the  centre,  and  plain  wood  stalls  returned.  The  aisles  have 
late  square-headed  windows,  but  at  the  east  of  the  south  aisle  is 
one  of  three  lights,  with  good  flowing  tracery,  closed  by  the 
wall  of  the  vestry.  Under  one  of  the  south  windows  is  a 
sepulchral  arch  with  effigies  of  a knight  and  lady  of  early 
Perpendicular  character  on  a low  tomb  panelled.  The  lady  has 
a pretty  and  well-executed  head-dress  of  reticulated  work. 
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This  tomb  projects  outwardly,  as  is  seen  in  the  south  wall, 
under  a window.  There  is  an  aumbrye  in  the  south  aisle,  in 
the  east  portion,  now  enclosed  as  a coal-hole.  The  roofs  are 
of  flat  pitch,  and  plain. 

The  nave  is  pewed,  and  has  a west  gallery  with  a finger 
organ.  There  is  much  need  of  a good  restoration. 

The  font  is  ugly,  and  probably  of  the  same  date  as  the 
tower. 

The  chancel  has  a very  large  east  window,  occupying  nearly 
the  entire  wall,  and  externally  seeming  to  rise  into  the  gable. 
It  is  of  seven  lights,  somewhat  transitional  from  Decorated  to 
Perpendicular,  and  has  excellent  arch  mouldings  ; but  the  upper 
part  is  cut  by  the  flat  roof,  which  is  clearly  a later  piece  of 
work  instead  of  an  intended  high-arched  roof.  The  reredos  has 
a picture  of  our  Lord — possibly  a copy  from  Carlo  Dolce — lately 
painted.  On  the  south  side  is  a large  Perpendicular  window  of 
three  lights,  half  closed  by  the  wall  of  the  vestry,  but  the 
sill  prolonged  for  the  purpose  of  forming  sedilia.  The  north 
chapel  is  late  Perpendicular,  and  the  Early  English  string  seen 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  proves  it  to  have  been  origin- 
ally external.  It  is  in  bad  order,  and  contains  several  high 
tombs  of  alabaster.  Two  are  of  pretty  good  Perpendicular 
period,  panelled  with  armorial  shields — one  with  the  effigy 
of  a knight  only,  one  has  a knight  and  lady.  Two  others, 
later  and  rather  more  rich,  have  the  effigies  of  a knight  and 
lady,  the  figures  of  excellent  execution.  On  some  of  the  heraldic 
shields  are  : i,  Barry ; 2,  cross  flory ; 3,  three  fishes.  The 
heraldic  shields  on  some  of  the  tombs  are  supported  by  two 
angels.  The  knights  have  camails  of  chain  mail,  rather  signify- 
ing the  age  of  Richard  II  or  Henry  IV.  The  lady's  head-dress 
bespeaks  the  same  period.  There  is  some  rich  but  late  wood 
screen  work  dividing  this  chapel  from  the  aisle  and  from  the 
chancel,  having  shafts  with  spiral  moulding  and  some  Arabesque 
ornament  mixed  with  the  Gothic. 

The  vestry  is  Perpendicular,  and  has  an  east  window,  square- 
headed, of  three  lights.  The  external  parapet  of  the  clerestory 
has  a Perpendicular  battlement,  but  under  it  the  original  Early 
English  corbel  table  remains  with  the  flat  buttresses.  The 
north  aisle  has  a moulded  parapet,  and  on  this  side  is  a Per- 
pendicular doorway,  having  panelled  spandrils  and  a horizontal 
panelled  tablet  over  it.  The  south  doorway  has  good  continu- 
ous arch  mouldings,  but  the  porch  is  modern. 
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All  Saints,  Preston-in-Holderness. 

April  3, 1867.  A good-sized  church,  consisting  of  a clerestoried 
nave  with  aisles,  chancel  with  chapel  on  the  north,  a western  tower, 
and  south  porch.  The  masonry  is  various ; the  tower  is  of  excel- 
lent stone  masonry,  but  other  portions,  especially  the  chancel,  are 
of  far  inferior  material,  and  the  latter  patched  with  brick.  Some 
part  of  the  walls  is  covered  with  plaster.  The  buttresses  and 
battlement  of  the  south  aisle  and  clerestory  are  of  good  stone 
and  Perpendicular ; the  battlement  of  the  clerestory  is  pierced  with 
oblong  openings.  The  north  aisle  has  a plain  parapet,  and  the 
whole  of  the  north  side  of  the  church  has  a dilapidated  appear- 
ance. The  north  wall  leans  considerably.  The  north  and  south 
doorways  have  continuous  side  mouldings.  The  south  porch  is 
of  brick,  and  the  chancel  has  a coarse  tiled  roof. 

The  interior  is  spacious  and  lofty,  and  not  obstructed  by 
galleries  ; but  there  are  pews,  painted  green,  after  the  manner 
of  Holderness.  The  nave  arcades  have  each  four  rather  low 
pointed  arches,  of  rather  plain  character  ; those  on  the  north 
lowest,  and  upon  low  octagonal  pillars.  The  arches  are  not 
quite  similar,  and  the  south  arcade  has  Perpendicular  piers, 
consisting  of  four  shafts  set  in  lozenge  form,  with  intermediate 
mouldings  and  stilted  bases.  There  is  much  base  wall  between 
the  arcades  and  the  clerestory  windows,  the  latter  are  Per- 
pendicular, of  three  lights,  without  tracery  ; the  roof  poor  and 
of  flat  pitch.  The  tower-arch  is  lofty  and  Perpendicular,  on 
octagonal  shafts,  with  capitals  of  foliage,  and  entirely  open. 
The  strong  buttresses  on  the  west  of  the  tower  are  seen  in- 
ternally. 

There  is  a Perpendicular  window  of  three  lights  at  the  west 
end  of  the  south  aisle. 

The  north  aisle  is  much  wider  than  the  southern,  has  square- 
headed windows  of  two  and  three  lights,  which  seem  to  be 
Decorated,  and  one  Perpendicular,  which  is  much  mutilated. 
The  roof  of  this  aisle  is  very  mean.  The  windows  of  the 
south  aisle  are  Perpendicular,  of  three  lights,  like  those  of 
the  clerestory. 

The  chancel-arch  is  a large  pointed  one,  not  well-shaped, 
on  octagonal  shafts.  The  chancel  has  a roof  of  steeper  pitch 
than  the  nave,  but  partially  ceiled. 

The  chancel  is  spacious,  has  on  the  south  two  trefoil-headed 
lancets,  one  wide  (questionable)  lancet  and  one  square-headed 
window  of  two  lights,  apparently  debased.  The  east  window  is 
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of  five  lights,  Perpendicular,  rather  narrow  and  poor,  with  a 
transom,  and  the  top  cut  by  the  ceiling.  There  is  no  trace 
of  sedilia  or  piscina.  The  north  chapel  is  used  as  a school, 
parted  off  from  the  chancel  by  a modern  wall,  and  is  in  a 
dilapidated  state  ; it  has  square-headed  windows  of  three  lights, 
much  injured,  and  the  walls  are  much  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
The  arches  dividing  it  from  the  chancel,  two  in  number,  are 
on  a central  octagonal  pier,  with  an  angel  bearing  a shield, 
forming  the  east  respond. 

The  font  has  a plain  octagonal  bowl  on  a stem  of  like 
shape,  and  pieces  of  foliage  beneath  the  bowl. 

The  tower  is  excellent  Perpendicular,  has  buttresses  with 
canopied  niches  of  elegant  work,  is  divided  by  three  string- 
courses, and  has  a pierced  battlement  and  eight  small  crocketed 
pinnacles.  On  the  west  side  is  a large  four-light  window,  with 
small  transom  in  the  tracery.  The  belfry  windows  double, 
each  of  three  lights.  Above  the  west  window  a fine  niche 
with  pyramidical  canopy,  containing  a statue. 

The  west  window  of  the  tower  has  an  ogee  canopy,  with 
hnial,  and  just  over  it  are  two  blank  shields. 

St.  Michael,  Eastrington. 

April  2,  1867.  An  interesting  church,  in  a sad  state  of 
mutilation  and  neglect  ; the  interior  damp  and  scarcely  weather- 
proof, as  well  as  greatly  disfigured  by  pews  and  other  unsightly 
arrangements. 

The  arrangement  is  a clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  chancel 
with  north  aisle,  west  tower,  and  south  porch.  There  is  a small 
chamber  at  the  west  end  of  each  aisle  and  ranging  with  the 
tower,  but  not  opening  to  it  by  an  arch.  The  exterior,  on  the 
south  especially,  is  of  excellent  stone  masonry.  Both  aisles  and 
clerestory  have  embattled  parapets  and  crocketed  pinnacles 
at  intervals.  In  each  aisle  is  a long  square-headed  window  of 
five  lights,  with  tracery  transitional  from  Decorated  to  Per- 
pendicular, somewhat  recalling  the  east  window  at  Swine  ; 
some  others  are  decidedly  Perpendicular,  square-headed,  of 
three  lights.  The  clerestory  has  large  square-headed  Perpendicu- 
lar windows  of  three  lights,  cinquefoiled,  of  a character  common 
in  Yorkshire.  The  interior  has  a melancholy  appearance  ; the 
nave  is  of  three  bays,  and  the  chancel  is  fully  as  long,  whence 
arises  a look  of  undue  proportions.  There  are  three  pointed 
arches  in  each  arcade,  most  of  the  pillars  being  octagonal 
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and  rather  slender.  One  south  pier  is  composed  of  semi- 
octagonal  clustered  shafts,  with  a longitudinal  rib  between  the 
shafts.  The  roofs  are  of  flat  pitch  and  ordinary  ; but  that  of 
the  north  aisle  is  rather  more  ornate,  with  bosses  and  cusping. 
Two  of  the  northern  arches  have  toothed  hoods,  on  corbels. 
The  south  arcade  may  be  considered  purely  Decorated.  There 
is  a piscina  in  the  south  aisle,  and  a square-headed  aumbrye  ; 
also  two  large  sepulchral  slabs  with  prints  of  destroyed  brasses. 
In  the  nave  are  some  old  open  benches  with  poppy  heads,  but 
hideous  pews  predominate,  and  there  is  a western  gallery. 

The  chancel-arch  is  tall  and  pointed,  on  semi-hexagonal 
shafts.  The  long  chancel  has  not  much  beauty.  An  inscription 
records  the  fall  of  the  north  arcade  in  1672,  when  the  present 
mean  arrangement  was  made.  Three  bays  of  the  arcade  were 
then  rebuilt  in  wood,  with  flat  arches,  one  pier  being  wide 
and  pilaster-like,  the  other  slender  and  octagonal  ; but  the 
eastern  arch  remains  in  its  original  state,  a good  one,  with 
Decorated  mouldings,  rising  from  an  octagonal  shaft  and  a 
circular  eastern  respond. 

There  is  a clerestory  over  the  arcade,  and  also  on  the  south 
side,  corresponding,  though  there  be  no  arcade  on  the  south. 
These  windows  are  Perpendicular,  square-headed,  of  three  lights. 
The  south  side  below  the  clerestory  has  a square  window, 
similar  to  those  of  the  nave,  but  smaller.  The  east  window 
of  the  chancel  is  poor  Perpendicular,  of  three  lights.  The  roof 
of  the  chancel  is  mean.  In  the  chancel  piscina  and  sedilia 
cannot  be  traced.  The  north  chapel  is  coextensive  with  the 
chancel,  and  is  in  a wretched  state  of  dirt  and  damp.  Its 
windows  are  square -headed,  of  three  lights,  decidedly  Decorated. 
In  the  east  wall  is  a piscina,  with  trefoiled  arch,  and  there 
are  several  stone  brackets  ; one  on  the  north  has  toothed 
mouldings.  The  timbers  of  the  roof  are  on  stone  corbels.  This 
chapel  contains  two  Perpendicular  altar-tombs,  in  a miserable 
state  of  decay.  The  sides  panelled,  with  shields  and  angel 
figures.  The  effigies  of  knights  and  ladies  have  been  sadly 
broken. 

The  tower-arch  to  the  nave  is  double,  but  very  plain,  and  the 
tower  contains  three  bells.  The  number  of  armorial  shields  on  the 
tower  is  remarkable.  The  small  chambers  north  and  south  of 
the  tower  are  much  dilapidated  ; that  on  the  south  is  used  as 
a vestry.  The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl  on  a stem.  Within 
the  south  porch  is  a doorway  with  fine  arch  mouldings,  mostly 
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continued,  but  one  order  of  small  shafts.  The  porch  has  a 
lead  roof,  and  its  west  wall  has  six  square  panels  containing 
sculpture,  of  various  birds  and  other  animals.  In  the  gable  of 
the  porch  are  two  armorial  shields. 

The  tower  is  late  Perpendicular,  with  angular  buttresses, 
battlement  gargoyles,  and  four  crocketed  pinnacles.  On  the 
west  side  is  a doorway  with  continued  arch  mouldings,  a window 
of  three  lights,  above  which  are  three  shields,  and  two  more 
flank  the  belfry  window,  which  on  each  face  is  large  and  un- 
graceful, of  two  lights.  On  the  south  side  is  an  ornamental 
piece  of  panelling,  with  foliated  niche  and  shield. 

The  north  doorway  has  continuous  mouldings  and  a shield. 

St.  Michael,  Garton-in-Holderness. 

July  26,  1867.  A church  of  no  great  interest,  having  a nave 
with  south  aisle,  a chancel,  and  a western  tower ; a south  porch  of 
brick,  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  arcade  of  the  nave  has  four 
pointed  arches  with  mouldings  carried  down  the  piers,  which 
have  no  capitals.  The  chancel-arch  is  a wide  pointed  one.  The 
windows  are  mostly  ordinary  Perpendicular,  some  of  three  lights 
and  one  single.  One  on  the  north  is  debased,  with  transom  ; 
the  east  window  square-headed  and  labelled,  of  three  lights.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  are  no  windows.  Between  the 
nave  and  chancel  is  a wood  screen  of  late  Perpendicular  charac- 
ter, and  two  tiers  of  open  panelling,  an  ogee  doorway  occupying 
the  centre. 

There  is  no  clerestory.  The  tower-arch  is  pointed,  on 
Early  English  shafts.  The  tower  is  low  and  rude,  has  neither 
buttresses  nor  string-course  ; on  the  south  and  west  has  a single 
lancet,  and  on  the  west  side  a two-light  square-headed  Decorated 
window.  The  font  has  a panelled  octagonal  bowl  of  Perpendicu- 
lar character.  The  walls  are  of  the  usual  rough  material  used 
near  the  East  coast — stone  from  the  sea-shore,  of  irregular 
masonry,  brown  or  red.  The  churchyard  is  very  extensive 
towards  the  north. 

All  Saints,  Mapleton. 

July  26,  1867.  A nice  church,  situated  on  an  eminence, 
lately  well  restored  and  partially  rebuilt.  It  has  a nave  with 
north  aisle  and  chancel,  with  a western  tower,  on  which  a fairly 
proportioned  broad  spire  has  lately  been  erected.  The  tower  is 
of  three  stages,  somewhat  diminishing  upwards,  after  the  manner 
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of  Holderness,  and  of  Perpendicular  character,  with  west  window 
of  three  lights,  and  belfry  windows  of  two  lights.  The  nave 
appears  to  be  all  Perpendicular,  the  windows  of  three  lights, 
and  pretty  good  tracery. 

The  nave  arcade  is  of  three  pointed  arches  on  octagonal 
pillars,  with  capitals.  The  tower-arch  has  continuous  mouldings. 
At  the  east  of  the  aisle  are  tombs  of  the  Broughs,  surrounded 
by  iron  railings.  The  seats  are  all  open. 

The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl,  with  small  battlement  along 
the  top,  and  each  face  has  a quatrefoil  containing  heraldic 
shields. 

The  chancel  is  Decorated  ; the  east  window  of  three  lights, 
the  others  of  two  lights.  There  is  a priest's  door,  and  near  it 
externally  a niche.  The  roofs  are  all  new. 

All  Saints,  Tunstall. 

July  26,  1867.  This  church  has  nave  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  chancel,  and  western  tower.  The  nave  is  short,  but  has 
a clerestory  which  is  Perpendicular,  with  very  large  windows  of 
three  lights.  The  arcades  are  each  of  three  wide  pointed  arches 
on  octagonal  pillars,  of  which  the  southern  arches  have  better 
mouldings  than  the  others.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  are 
square-headed,  of  transition  character  from  Decorated  to  Per- 
pendicular. In  the  north  aisle  is  seen  a corbel  table  above  the 
arcade.  The  tower-arch  to  the  nave  is  open,  pointed,  on  octa- 
gonal pillars.  The  east  bay  of  the  north  aisle  is  partitioned  off 
for  a vestry ; the  pews  are  painted  blue,  after  the  use  of 
Holderness.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  without  shafts.  The 
pulpit  is  exalted  very  high.  The  font  is  octagonal  and  rather 
elegant,  having  arched  panelling  with  a trefoiled  aisle  in  each 
face.  The  stem  is  cylindrical,  on  the  base  appear  the  bases  of 
eight  shafts.  The  chancel  is  base  and  dreary.  The  east  win- 
dow is  Perpendicular,  of  three  lights  ; on  the  south-west  a 
single  lancet.  There  was  once  a north  aisle  to  the  chancel,  on 
which  side  may  be  seen  a pointed  arch  in  the  wall  and  a 
pointed  doorway.  The  walls  are  partly  of  the  rough  masonry 
of  sea-shore  stones,  partly  patched  with  brick.  There  are  no 
parapets,  and  the  porch  is  of  brick.  The  tower  is  Perpendicular, 
the  battlement  of  fine  stone  masonry ; there  are  two  string- 
courses, but  no  buttresses.  The  tower  diminishes  upwards — 
the  west  window  of  three  lights,  those  of  the  belfry  of  two 
lights. 
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St.  Nicolas,  Withernsea. 

July  26,  1867.  This  church  had  been  lying  long  in  a state 
of  ruin,  wholly  unroofed,  but  has  recently  been  very  fairly 
restored,  and  fitted  up  for  Church  service.  But  the  site  is 
much  exposed  to  the  elements,  and  the  cliff  on  which  it  stands 
is  in  danger  of  being  undermined  by  the  sea. 

The  church  is  wholly  Perpendicular,  and  the  walls  chiefly 
of  the  masonry  common  hereabouts,  with  rough  irregular  stones 
from  the  sea-shore.  The  plan  is  a clerestoried  nave  with  aisles, 
chancel,  south  porch,  and  western  tower.  The  chancel-arch  is 
on  capitals,  enriched  with  angels  bearing  shields.  The  arcades 
of  the  nave  have  each  four  pointed  arches  on  octagonal  pillars 
with  capitals,  and  the  arches  to  the  tower  and  chancel  are 
similar.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  are  of  three  lights,  all 
square-headed  ; none  at  the  west  ends.  The  clerestory  has  late 
pointed  windows  of  two  lights,  the  central  mullion  running  right 
through,  and  above  the  windows  on  the  outside  is  a bold  corbel 
table,  as  at  Ottringham. 

The  roofs  are  all  new ; the  nave  fitted  with  open  seats. 
The  chancel  is  of  superior  character  to  the  nave,  and  of  much 
hirer  masonry.  It  is  also  rather  long  in  proportion  to  the  nave, 
its  buttresses  are  crowned  with  crocheted  pinnacles,  and  the 
battlement  has  been  restored.  The  east  window  is  of  three 
lights,  and  the  east  end  has  a fine  cross  on  the  gable,  and  is 
flanked  by  pinnacles.  There  are  two  windows  on  the  south, 
only  one  on  the  north.  On  each  side  a doorway,  that  on  the 
north  encroaching  on  the  window.  The  roof  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  nave,  and  has  some  figure  brackets  of  wood.  The  floor 
is  laid  with  new  tiles.  The  font  is  new ; the  bowl  has  fair 
Perpendicular  panelling.  The  porch  is  large  and  of  rough 
masonry.  The  doorway  within  it  has  continuous  arch  mouldings, 
one  of  which  is  flowered. 

The  tower  is  of  stone,  of  rather  plain  character,  but  with  a 
local  type,  has  shallow  buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  is  divided 
by  one  string.  The  battlement  has  chequered  work  of  light  and 
dark  stone.  The  belfry  windows  of  two  lights.  Some  other 
openings  are  slits.  The  west  window  of  three  lights.  The  base 
mouldings  are  good,  and  have  been  restored  in  good  stone. 

Adjacent  to  the  church  are  a railway  station  and  large 
hotel.  The  village  is  frequented  as  a sea-bathing  place,  and  the 
railway  company  have  restored  the  church,  or  at  least  promoted 
its  restoration. 
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All  Saints,  Barmston. 

July  27,  1867.  The  church  is  rather  small,  but  not  inelegant, 
wholly  of  Perpendicular  character  ; consists  of  a nave  with 
south  aisle,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  tower  engaged  in  the  west 
end  of  the  south  aisle. 

The  arcade  of  the  nave  has  two  wide  and  rather  obtusely- 
pointed  arches  on  a channelled  octagonal  pillar,  and  eastward  of 
this  is  a small  obtuse  arch  connected  with  the  rood-loft,  of  which 
also  the  door  remains.  The  windows  are  all  of  fair  character 
and  of  three  lights,  some  containing  fragments  of  fair  coloured 
glass.  The  tower  opens  to  the  nave  and  aisle  by  narrow 
pointed  arches.  The  chancel  has  on  the  south-west  a lychno- 
scopic  window  of  slit  form  with  iron  bars,  and  some  other  win- 
dows of  the  chancel  are  square-headed  ; the  east  window  of 
three  lights.  The  priest’s  door  and  one  on  the  north  of  the 
nave  have  ogee  heads.  The  roofs  are  plain.  In  the  chancel  is 
a high  tomb  of  alabaster,  with  panelling  and  shields  of  Perpendi- 
cular date,  with  the  effigy  of  a knight  having  a lion  at  the 
feet  ; the  tomb  is  that  of  Sir  Martin  de  la  Sea,  1494.  The 
sides  are  panelled,  with  angel  figures  bearing  shields.  The  tower 
is  small  and  low,  with  one  string,  and  an  open  panelled  parapet 
and  four  small  pinnacles.  The  belfry  windows  large,  of  two 
lights.  The  porch  has  its  doorway  arch  on  shafts,  within  the 
doorway  is  ogeed.  The  font  is  Norman. 

Ulrome. 

July  27,  1867.  A very  mean  and  small  church,  consisting 
only  of  chancel  and  nave  undivided,  with  an  insignificant 
western  tower  ; the  walls  low  and  whitewashed  externally. 
There  is  no  chancel-arch  ; the  south  doorway  has  an  obtuse 
arch.  The  east  window  has  two  lights  simply  tri-foliated  ; no 
other  windows  have  any  character.  There  is  a modern  Gothic 
wood  screen.  The  tower  is  small,  has  no  buttress  nor  battle- 
ment. Single-light  belfry  windows,  and  one  other  square- 
headed opening.  The  font  has  a circular  bowl  on  an  octagon. 

All  Saints,  Skipsea. 

July  27,  1867.  A good  church  and  in  fair  condition.  Consists 
of  a clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  chancel,  west  tower,  and  south 
porch.  The  latter  a bad  one,  of  brick.  The  nave  and  aisles 
have  embattled  parapets,  and  the  windows  of  the  latter  are 
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wholly  Perpendicular  ; those  of  the  clerestory  square-headed,  of 
two  lights,  and  labelled  ; those  of  the  aisles  of  three  lights 
and  pointed,  except  those  at  the  west  of  the  aisle,  which  are 
of  two.  The  masonry  of  the  nave  is  very  good,  and  there  are 
pinnacles  at  the  east  end  of  the  clerestory.  The  arcades  are 
Early  English,  with  octagonal  pillars,  four  arches  on  each  side. 

The  chancel-arch  is  pointed.  The  chancel  is  of  inferior  mason- 
ry, of  the  kind  common  in  Holderness,  and  is  of  Decorated 
character.  The  east  window  of  four  lights  ; the  lateral  ones  of 
three,  with  reticulated  tracery.  The  chancel  is  built  of  sea 
cobbles,  as  often  in  Holderness.  There  is  in  the  chancel  a slab 
with  mark  of  two  chalices. 

The  font  has  a plain  round  bowl,  on  large  circular  stem. 

The  roof  has  been  renewed,  and  is  covered  with  slates. 

There  is  only  one  window  in  the  north  aisle,  and  on  the 
same  side  is  a lofty  doorway,  with  continuous  arch  mouldings. 

The  tower  is  Perpendicular,  and  wider  from  north  to  south 
than  from  east  to  west.  The  parapet  is  embattled,  the  pinnacles 
unfinished  ; the  buttresses  are  at  the  angles  rather  worn  and 
ragged.  There  is  one  string-course,  and  the  west  window  is  of 
three  lights. 

St.  Laurence,  Atwick. 

July  2 7,  1867.  A poor  church,  with  only  chancel  and  nave, 
and  wretched  little  tower  at  the  west,  built  1829.  The  exterior 
walls  yellow  washed,  and  the  whole  much  modernised.  The 
south  doorway  is  Early  English,  the  shafts  having  circular 
capitals  of  stiff  foliage,  with  square  abaci.  The  chancel,  as 
usual  in  these  parts,  is  long.  The  chancel-arch  pointed,  on 
octagonal  shafts.  The  roof  is  flat.  The  windows  all  modernised. 
The  font  is  cylindrical. 

St.  Mary,  Kirkburn. 

Nov.,  1865.  This  church  has  a lofty  nave  and  chancel 
without  aisles,  south  porch,  and  western  tower.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  Norman,  of  bold  and  ornate  character,  and  has  under- 
gone a complete  restoration  with  partial  rebuilding. 

The  chancel  has  been  wholly  rebuilt,  and  seems  to  be  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  original  work.  The  interior  is  very  impressive, 
from  its  loftiness  and  good  arrangements. 

The  south  doorway  is  a very  fine  one,  of  three  orders,  with 
shafts,  having  varied  capitals  and  abaci.  The  outer  moulding 
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has  various  animals  (doubtful  whether  signs  of  Zodiac),  one  of 
beakheads  on  a cylinder,  two  of  rich  chevrons. 

The  nave  and  chancel  have  moulded  parapets  and  corbel 
table,  with  flat  buttresses.  The  north  doorway,  also  Norman,  is 
smaller,  with  one  order  of  rich  moulding.  The  windows  of  the 
nave  are  mostly  single  Norman  ones,  but  one  on  the  south  is 
more  Early  English,  having  two  plain  lights  with  trefoil  above 
them,  and  externally  included  under  a general  pointed  arch  on 
shafts.  The  roof  is  wholly  new  and  internally  presents  dark 
timber  work. 

The  nave  is  fitted  with  neat  open  benches  of  oak.  The 
tower-arch  is  pointed  and  ribbed.  The  walls  are  rather  bare. 
The  chancel-arch  is  new,  a fine  Norman  one,  of  three  orders 
of  moulding,  and  shafts.  The  hood  has  the  billet  ornament, 
the  others  are  chevroned.  There  is  a stone  pulpit  of  Early 
English  character. 

The  chancel,  which  is  wholly  rebuilt,  has  a triple  east  window 
and  single  ones  on  the  north  and  south,  all  which  have  good 
arch  mouldings  and  shafts,  but  the  central  one  of  the  east 
end  is  by  far  the  richest  in  ornamentation.  There  is  a corbel 
table  and  flat  buttresses  externally,  as  in  the  nave.  The  chancel 
is  stalled,  the  sacrarium  laid  with  new  tiles,  and  the  east 
windows  filled  with  stained  glass.  On  the  north  is  a sacristy, 
opening  by  a shouldered  arch  to  the  chancel.  The  font  is  a 
most  curious  ancient  Norman  specimen,  cylindrical  in  form,  with 
intersecting  arches  round  its  rim,  and  a number  of  varied  courses 
of  other  ornaments,  interlacing  scrolls,  a course  of  round  arches, 
a sort  of  net  work,  and  at  the  base  a number  of  rude  figures 
of  saints,  one  in  an  oval  with  a nimbus.  Some  of  the  figures 
carry  crosiers,  and  below  are  figures  of  animals,  holy  lambs, 
birds,  etc.,  but  the  whole  is  very  difficult  to  describe,  and  re- 
quires to  be  illustrated  by  a drawing. 

The  tower  has  an  admixture  of  Norman  and  Early  English, 
with  a Perpendicular  belfry  storey  added.  The  earlier  portion 
has  parapet  and  corbel  table,  and  flat  buttresses  with  shafts 
in  the  angle  of  the  south-west  buttress  and  knobs  in  the  stage 
above.  There  are  semi-Norman  windows  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  early  work,  with  two  pointed  heads  on  a shaft. 

All  Saints,  Pocklington. 

Nov.,  1855.  A large  church,  having  clerestoried  nave  with 
aisles,  north  and  south  transepts,  south  porch  and  chancel  with 
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north  chapel,  and  a western  tower  engaged  in  the  west  end  of 
the  nave. 

The  exterior  is  mostly  Perpendicular.  The  south  aisle  has 
a parapet,  but  not  the  northern.  On  the  north  is  an  octagonal 
rood  turret,  capped,  the  masonry  is  partly  covered  with  plaster. 
The  windows  of  the  aisles  are  Perpendicular,  of  two  lights,  as 
also  are  those  of  the  clerestory.  There  are  no  windows  at  the 
west  of  the  aisles.  The  doorway  of  the  porch  is  Early  English, 
having  mouldings  and  shafts  with  capitals  of  stiff  foliage. 

The  tower  is  Perpendicular,  opening  internally  to  the  north 
and  south  aisles  by  well-moulded  arches,  upon  shafts  with  capi- 
tals of  bold  foliage,  in  which  are  intermixed  heads  of  human 
beings  and  animals.  The  arch  to  the  nave  is  loftier,  and  with 
still  finer  mouldings  and  shafts.  In  the  tower  are  at  the  angles 
shafts  intended  for  groining.  The  tower  has  a flat  arched  door- 
way on  the  west,  and  a five-light  Perpendicular  window  with 
hood  on  angel  figures  bearing  shields,  and  one  at  the  point  of 
the  arch.  The  tower  has  two  string-courses,  forming  unequal 
divisions,  a battlement,  and  eight  small  crocheted  pinnacles. 
The  belfry  windows  are  large,  of  three  lights,  and  transomed  ; 
the  buttresses  are  at  right  angles  with  the  tower. 

The  nave  has  a flat  roof  ; the  arcades  have  each  four  pointed 
arches,  those  opening  to  the  transepts  wider  than  the  others. 
The  arcades  are  Early  English,  but  not  quite  similar.  On  the 
south  the  columns  are  circular,  with  moulded  capitals,  and  the 
arches  have  hoods  upon  head  corbels.  On  the  north  the  capitals 
have  some  curious  sculpture  of  mixed  foliage,  and  figures  both 
human  and  animal,  amidst  which  may  be  seen  monks  and 
very  grotesque  heads.  The  hoods  have  bolder  corbels  on  this 
side,  and  the  responds  have  octagonal  corbels  with  stiff  foliage. 
One  pillar  on  the  north  has  a kind  of  fluting  at  the  back  of 
the  capital. 

The  aisles  have  arched  timbers  across  the  roof.  The  north 
transept  has  a single  lancet  on  its  west  side  and  a four-light 
Perpendicular  window.  This  transept  has  an  aisle  on  the  east 
opening  to  it  by  two  Early  English  arches,  upon  a circular  col- 
umn with  nail-head  moulding  in  the  capital,  and  this  aisle  opens 
eastward  by  a pointed  arch,  rather  stilted,  and  on  corbels  to 
the  chapel  north  of  the  chancel.  The  organ  is  placed  in  the 
aisle  east  of  this  transept.  The  south  transept  has  on  the  east 
an  ugly  unfoliated  window  of  two  lights,  the  other  Perpendicular. 
There  is  some  old  wood  screen-work,  and  the  seats  are  all  new 
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and  open.  The  chancel  is  of  different  masonry  from  that  of 
the  nave,  and  wholly  Perpendicular.  To  the  north  of  the  chan- 
cel-arch is  the  rood  staircase,  lighted  by  small  slits.  The 
chancel  is  divided  from  a north  chapel  by  two  Early  English 
arches,  one  of  which  is  encroached  upon  by  the  rood  turret  ; 
the  column  circular,  with  moulded  capital. 

The  chancel  has  a new  roof  with  some  pierced  tracery,  and 
is  long  and  spacious.  The  east  window  of  five  lights,  with  some 
new  painted  glass.  On  the  south  are  two-light  square-headed 
windows,  with  transom.  On  the  north  there  is  also  a two-light 
window.  There  are  no  sedilia  or  piscina.  At  the  north-east 
is  a vestry,  opening  by  a pointed  door.  There  is  a large  marble 
monument  to  the  Dolman  family,  1589,  with  a recumbent  effigy 
of  a knight,  and  a lady  kneeling  at  a desk,  and  two  groups  of 
children.  Also  a modern  monument  to  the  Denison  family, 
surmounted  by  a fine  piece  of  Belgian  wood  carving,  in  which 
a crucifix  is  pre-eminent. 

The  font  has  a square  bowl,  upon  a stem,  with  convex  sides 
and  Perpendicular  tracery,  and  buttresses  at  the  angles. 

Fangfoss. 

Nov.,  1865.  A small  church,  with  nave  and  chancel  only. 
It  has  been  lately  reconstructed,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  part  of  the  original  walls  are  retained.  The  church  was 
originally  Norman,  but  mutilated,  and  the  present  restoration 
is  wholly  in  that  style.  The  south  doorway  seems  to  be  sub- 
stantially original,  and  is  a remarkably  fine  Norman  specimen.  It 
projects  from  the  wall,  and  has  a kind  of  flagged  lean-to  roof, 
with  three  orders  of  enriched  mouldings  and  shafts.  Some  of 
the  capitals  are  cushion  ; in  some  of  the  abaci  are  rosettes. 
The  character  of  the  ornamentation  is  rather  late  ; there  are  the 
beakheads  on  the  cylinder,  a spiral  ornament,  and  a kind  of 
chevron,  also  an  arched  moulding,  but  all  difficult  to  describe. 
Over  the  south  door  is  a vesica.  There  are  flat  buttresses  and 
a corbel  table  under  the  parapet,  and  the  windows  single,  but 
three  at  the  east  end.  The  chancel-arch  is  Norman,  of  three 
square-edged  orders  and  shafts,  with  abaci.  Over  the  west 
end  is  a new  bell-cot,  square,  having  two-light  windows,  and 
crowned  by  a pyramid. 
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Skirpenbeck. 

Nov.,  1865.  A small  poor  church,  with  chancel  and  nave 
only,  south  porch,  and  ugly  tower.  Both  the  latter  are  modern, 
and  of  brick.  Within  the  porch  is  a Norman  doorway  with 
shafts,  having  cushion  caps  and  abaci.  The  walls  are  mostly 
stuccoed,  and  some  of  the  windows  modern  and  very  ugly. 
The  chancel-arch  is  a plain  Norman  one,  upon  imposts.  On  the 
north  of  the  nave  are  two  small  original  windows,  one  Norman, 
one  Early  English,  and  a closed  pointed  door,  and  there  is 
one  lancet  window  set  low  down. 

The  chancel  has  two  single  lancets  on  the  south,  one  of  a 
lychnoscopic  kind,  and  one  on  the  north.  The  east  window  is 
square-headed,  of  three  lights,  without  label,  apparently  transi- 
tional from  Decorated  to  Perpendicular. 

St.  Andrew,  Middleton  (near  Beverley). 

Nov.,  1865.  This  church  has  nave  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  large  chancel,  and  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  tower  is 
engaged  in  the  west  end  of  the  nave  and  of  poor  modern  work, 
having  been  built  in  1830. 

The  chancel  is  spacious,  and  has  Early  English  lancets, 
triple  at  the  east  end,  the  others  single  ; but  on  the  south, 
near  the  west  end,  is  a two-light  Decorated  window.  The 
chancel-arch  is  pointed,  on  octagonal  shafts.  The  nave  has  a 
Norman  doorway  on  the  south,  the  outer  arch  on  shafts  with 
abaci  and  scolloped  capitals,  the  inner  on  imposts.  The  nave 
arcades  are  dissimilar,  the  northern  arches  are  pointed,  with 
circular  columns  having  capitals.  The  southern  arches  are  low, 
with  alternate  circular  and  octagonal  pillars  ; on  each  side  four 
arches.  The  south-east  respond  is  a corbel.  The  windows  of 
the  nave  are  mostly  square-headed.  The  north  aisle  has  been 
rebuilt  in  brick  and  stone,  and  has  debased  windows.  The 
exterior  is  much  patched  in  brick  and  stone.  At  the  west  end 
of  the  aisles  are  lancets. 

The  font  is  Norman  ; the  bowl  circular,  with  stem  surrounded 
by  shafts. 

Fridaythorpe. 

Nov.,  1865.  A small  church,  in  an  unimproved  state,  having 
nave  and  chancel,  south  porch,  and  very  low  western  tower. 
The  south  doorway  is  Norman,  has  three  orders  of  arch  mould- 
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ings  with  shafts.  The  mouldings  have  all  chevron  ornament, 
and  there  is  something  like  a key-stone  at  the  head  of  the 
arch.  The  shafts  have  varied  sculpture  in  the  capitals,  which 
are  somewhat  of  cushion  form.  The  porch  is  of  brick  and 
modern,  cutting  this  hne  doorway.  There  was  once  a north 
aisle,  and  the  original  Early  English  arcade  may  be  traced  in 
the  north  wall,  with  low  circular  columns.  The  windows  of 
the  nave  are  mostly  modern  and  bad.  The  chancel-arch  is 
obtuse  in  form,  on  plain  imposts,  but  has  a cylindrical  moulding 
on  its  west  face. 

The  chancel  has  two  lancets  on  the  south  and  one  on  the 
north,  and  a plain  obtuse-arched  doorway  on  the  south.  The 
south-east  window  has  the  cill  extended,  and  near  it  is  a piscina 
with  very  obtuse  arch.  The  east  window  is  square -headed  and 
late.  There  is  a part  of  a Norman  string-course  built  into  the 
western  portion  of  the  south  wall.  The  parapets  are  moulded. 
The  tower  has  no  character,  and  may  be  modern  ; has  a para- 
pet and  one  flat  arched  window. 

Holmpton. 

April  2,  1867.  A small  church  of  mean  exterior,  consisting 
of  a short  nave  with  chancel,  and  poor  modern  west  tower. 
There  were  formerly  aisles  to  the  nave,  now  destroyed ; but 
the  arcades  may  be  seen  in  the  walls.  The  tower,  which  is 
small  and  mean,  of  brick,  and  covered  with  sand,  was  built  in 
1832. 

The  two  arches  in  the  south  wall  now  closed  are  semi- 
circular and  of  Norman  character,  quite  plain,  and  upon  circular 
columns.  Those  on  the  north  are  pointed,  some  ugly  modern 
windows  have  been  inserted,  but  over  each  arcade  is  a clerestory, 
which  has  Perpendicular  windows  of  two  lights,  square-headed, 
on  the  south. 

There  is  a square  window  near  the  pulpit,  and  a square 
two-light  Perpendicular  one  in  the  north  wall.  The  interior  is 
clean  and  neat,  but  has  a flat  modem  ceiling,  and  the  nave 
has  pews  and  a west  gallery.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed, 
slightly  stilted,  and  without  imposts.  The  east  window  is 
Perpendicular,  of  three  lights. 

The  font  has  a circular  bowl,  on  stem  of  like  form. 

The  outer  walls  are  of  rough  rubble. 
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St.  Mary,  Welwick. 

April  2,  1867.  A spacious  and  interesting  church,  with 

somewhat  mutilated  exterior,  but  fairly  kept  within,  though 
needing  restoration.  It  is  too  spacious  for  the  population  of 
the  parish.  The  plan  is  a lofty  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles, 
chancel,  south  porch,  and  western  tower.  The  latter  is  low  and 
poor,  built  of  rubble,  and  of  plain  Perpendicular  character, 
rising  but  little  above  the  roof  of  the  nave,  and  having  buttresses 
at  the  angles.  The  masonry  of  the  exterior  of  the  church 
much  varies,  being  partly  of  fine  stone,  partly  of  rough  inferior 
material,  and  partially  patched  with  bricks.  The  parapets  are 
moulded.  The  porch  is  of  brick,  but  its  outer  doorway  and  that 
within  it  have  good  continuous  arch  mouldings.  On  the  apex 
of  the  porch  door  is  a niche  with  canopy  and  a mutilated  figure 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  cherubs. 

The  church  is  mostly  of  Edwardian  period.  The  interior  is 
stately  and  spacious.  The  nave  has  on  either  side  an  arcade 
of  four  tall  pointed  arches  on  octagonal  pillars  ; the  western 
arch  on  each  side  unhappily  closed  with  a wall  forming  modern 
enclosures  at  the  west  ends  of  the  aisles.  The  south-east 
respond  has  a corbel  head.  The  clerestory  has  two-light  Deco- 
rated windows.  The  roofs  are  open,  but  of  very  plain  timbers. 
The  tower  arch  is  pointed,  on  octagonal  pillars.  The  tower 
contains  one  bell.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  are  mostly  Edward- 
ian. The  south  aisle  has  some  of  two  lights  with  segmental 
arches,  and  at  the  east  end  one  of  three  lights,  with  flowing 
tracery.  In  the  north  aisle  at  the  east  end  is  one  square- 
headed and  Perpendicular  of  three  lights  ; the  others  of  two 
lights,  Decorated.  The  windows  have  externally  hoods  on  head 
corbels.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  rising  at  once  from  the 
walls,  and  there  is  a Perpendicular  rood  screen  of  fair  wood 
carving,  of  five  compartments,  arched,  and  containing  tracery. 

The  chancel  has  a fine  east  window  of  five  lights,  with 
flowing  tracery,  and  on  the  south  one  of  three  lights  ; those  on 
the  north  closed.  There  are  no  sedilia  or  piscina,  and  the  ceiling 
of  the  chancel  cuts  the  rounded  arches.  The  chancel  has  no 
seats.  In  the  nave  the  pews,  according  to  local  custom,  are 
painted  blue.  The  font  has  a plain  octagonal  bowl,  rounded  at 
base,  on  a stem. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  an  incised  slab  of  the  sixteenth  century 
to  William  Suttle  and  Margaret  his  wife  ; and  on  a slab  the 
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brass  of  a priest  named  Thorp.  Also  a later  brass,  1618,  to 
Wm.  Wright  and  his  wife. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  aisles  occur  several  stone  brackets, 
and  in  the  south  aisle  a piscina  with  trefoiled  arch  and  hood. 
In  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle  is  a very  beautiful  sepulchral 
monument  of  good  Edwardian  character,  its  rich  execution 
resembling  the  sepulchre  at  Patrington.  There  is  a low  tomb 
beneath  a canopy,  on  which  is  the  figure  of  a priest  in  relief, 
sunk  down,  the  edges  of  the  tomb  having  a sort  of  small 
battlements.  The  head  is  under  an  ogee  canopy,  with  foliage 
and  finial,  with  angels  in  the  spandrils.  The  underside  of  the 
canopy  is  groined  with  ribs  resting  upon  heads.  The  canopy 
over  the  tomb  has  a segmental  arch  with  bold  feathering  and 
crockets,  above  which  is  some  rich  and  elegant  tabernacle  work, 
containing  figures  and  elaborate  sculpture,  and  flanked  by 
pinnacles,  but  somewhat  encroached  on  by  the  adjacent  window. 
The  outer  wall  at  the  back  of  the  tomb  exhibits  a niche  with 
richly  diapered  background,  with  a piscina  on  a shaft,  the  bowl 
a quasi-capital  with  foliage.  This  is  flanked  by  crocketed 
pinnacles,  and  has  a pediment,  with  small  battlements.  This 
unusual  external  feature  corresponding  with  the  tomb  is  difficult 
of  explanation.  This  tomb  is  reputed  to  have  been  brought 
from  Birstall  Priory. 

Holy  Trinity,  Richmond. 

April  18,  1869.  This  church  or  chapel  stands  in  the  market- 
place, and  was  till  lately  in  a very  wretched  condition,  but  now 
presents  a very  decent  appearance,  having  been  renovated  and 
new  fitted.  It  consists  of  a nave  and  north  aisle,  with  western 
tower,  and  a chancel,  or  rather  sacrarium,  has  recently  been 
added.  But  a dwelling-house  still  intervenes  between  the 
west  end  of  the  present  church  and  the  tower,  and  another 
singularity  is  that  the  floor  is  raised  high,  and  approached  up 
several  steps  from  the  market-place,  shops  being  beneath  the 
present  north  aisle.  The  interior  is  wholly  fitted  with  neat  open 
seats,  and  there  is  a small  organ  at  the  west  end.  The  whole 
of  the  north  wall  seems  to  be  new,  and  has  Decorated  windows 
of  two  lights,  and  at  the  west  end  of  three  lights.  The  southern 
windows  are  Perpendicular.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisle 
by  three  pointed  arches  and  one  very  narrow  small  one  next 
the  west,  with  two  octagonal  pillars,  and  a break  at  the  western 
pier,  to  which  corbels  are  attached  carrying  the  arch.  There 
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is  on  each  side  a clerestory  of  two  lights,  square-headed,  like 
those  of  the  parish  church,  verging  from  Decorated  to  Perpen- 
dicular. There  is  a pointed  arch  to  the  sacrarium  on  corbels. 
The  tower  is  Perpendicular  and  untouched  ; has  corner  buttresses, 
two  string-courses,  two  tiers  of  square-headed  windows,  a battle- 
ment in  which  are  quatrefoil  voluti  and  four  broken  pinnacles, 
a clock,  and  one  large  bell. 

Grey  Friars  Church,  Richmond. 

Of  the  Grey  Friars  Church  remains  an  elegant  Perpendicular 
tower,  which  is  central,  with  part  of  the  wall  of  the  adjoining 
south  transept.  The  tower  has  a pretty  parapet  with  pierced 
battlement  and  eight  crocketed  pinnacles.  The  buttresses  are 
canopied,  and  very  elegant. 

SS.  Peter  and  Felix,  Kirby  Ravensworth. 

July  18,  1866.  This  church  has  been  recently  restored,  and 
the  interior  fitted  with  open  seats,  replacing  the  former  pews  and 
galleries.  It  consists  of  a clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  chancel, 
west  tower,  and  south  porch,  and  has  portions  of  early  work. 
The  chancel  is  partly  Norman,  and  has  on  the  south  side  a 
Norman  moulding  and  corbel  table  and  flat  buttress,  with 
trace  of  an  original  window,  closed  ; also  the  mark  of  a cross 
inlaid  ; but  a pointed  priest's  door  has  been  inserted,  and  two 
Decorated  windows  of  two  lights,  the  south-east  being  unfoliated. 
The  roofs  have  been  renewed,  and  hac^e  a fair  pitch,  tiled  ex- 
ternally. The  chancel  has  a Norman  window  on  the  north  side, 
with  string  below,  and  the  wall  must  have  been  originally 
external,  the  vestries  being  an  addition.  The  original  corbel 
tables  appear  on  the  north  as  well  as  the  south.  The  east 
window  is  of  three  lancets  under  a pointed  arch,  south-east  of 
which  is  a piscina  with  round  bowl,  with  multifoiled  orifice. 
The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  springing  from  clustered  shafts 
having  square  capitals  of  Early  English  character  ; those  on 
the  north  are  mutilated,  and  have  an  intermediate  square  band. 
The  chancel  roof  is  high  pitched  and  open,  and  the  floor  is  laid 
with  tiles. 

The  porch  occupies  one  bay  on  the  south  of  the  nave.  The 
nave  has  on  that  side  only  two  pointed  arches  on  an  octagonal 
pillar.  On  the  north  there  are  three  similar  arches,  and  the 
eastern  respond  is  Early  English,  of  clustered  shafts,  one  of 
which  is  banded.  The  clerestory  has  Perpendicular  windows  of 
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two  lights,  with  obtuse  heads.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  are 
square-headed,  of  two  lights,  and  Perpendicular ; but  one 
window  at  the  west  of  the  north  aisle  is  of  a single  light 
trefoiled.  The  tower-arch  is  an  odd-shaped  one,  nearly  tri- 
angular, and  without  curve,  springing  straight  from  the  wall. 
The  walls  and  arcades  have  been  whimsically  painted  red. 
The  font  has  a circular  bowl,  on  base  with  several  mouldings. 
In  the  east  window  of  the  south  aisle  is  some  coloured  glass, 
and  near  it  a small  bracket. 

There  are  two  apartments  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
added  to  the  original  work,  and  divided  by  a wall.  That  used 
as  the  vestry  opens  to  the  chancel  by  a pointed  doorway,  and 
has  an  east  window,  Decorated,  of  two  lights.  The  tower  is 
very  large  and  strong,  and  bears  on  it  the  date  1397.  It  is 
embattled,  with  unfinished  pinnacles  and  corner  buttresses  ; 
has  belfry  windows  of  two  lights.  On  the  south  one  single  window 
cinquefoiled ; on  the  west  one  of  two  lights  with  hood  on  head 
corbels.  At  the  south-east  an  octagonal  stair  turret  runs  the 
whole  way,  lighted  by  slits.  There  is  no  west  door.  Within 
the  tower  is  strong  stone  groining,  with  eight  ribs  conveying  to 
the  circular  central  opening,  upon  corbels,  some  presenting  gro- 
tesque figures.  There  is  a door  opening  from  within  to  the  stair- 
case. 

The  porch  is  Perpendicular,  embattled,  with  pinnacles,  and 
has  a niche  over  the  entrance.  The  doorway  within  has  two 
orders,  head  corbels,  and  a shield  at  the  apex. 

In  the  porch  are  preserved  some  fragments  of  Norman 
sculpture,  moved  from  other  parts. 

The  vicarage  house  adjacent  on  the  east  has  some  curious 
portions  of  pointed  work,  ill-preserved,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
make  out  its  original  plan  or  destination  ; and  on  the  south 
of  the  churchyard  is  an  ancient  house,  now  a school,  with  pretty 
good  details. 

St.  Agatha,  Gilling. 

July  18,  1866.  An  interesting  church,  in  good  condition, 
consisting  of  nave  with  one  south  aisle  and  two  north  aisles, 
a chancel,  a western  tower,  and  south  porch.  The  tower  and 
chancel  are  Norman,  the  latter  in  some  measure  reconstructed  ; 
the  other  parts  are  later.  The  nave  has  a clerestory  and  a 
barn-like  roof.  The  south  aisle  is  narrow,  the  first  north  aisle 
wide,  and  has  a good  high-pitched  open  roof.  The  nave  arcades 
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are  each  of  three  pointed  arches  on  octagonal  pillars  with  capi- 
tals, and  the  clerestory  has  square-headed  windows  of  two  lights. 
The  northern  arcade  between  the  two  north  aisles  has  four 

narrower-pointed  arches  upon  octagonal  pillars,  with  square 
bases,  one  of  which  has  the  nail  heads  in  the  capital.  The 

windows  of  this  aisle  are  Decorated,  of  two  lights,  with  shafts 
to  the  jambs  and  looking  new.  At  the  east  end  of  the  first 

north  aisle  is  a hue  window  of  flowing  tracery,  with  stained 

glass,  by  Wailes,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Cradock.  The  west  window 
of  this  aisle  resembles  the  eastern  one.  The  south  aisle  has  flowing 
Decorated  windows  of  two  lights  ; at  the  east  the  window  has 
three  lights.  The  tower  is  small,  opening  to  the  nave  by  a low 
rude  semi-circular  arch  on  imposts.  The  walls  of  the  tower  are 
thick  ; it  is  slender  and  of  early  character,  without  buttresses. 
There  is  a closed  Norman  window  and  two  string-courses. 
The  west  window,  belfry  windows,  and  battlement  are  late 
Perpendicular.  The  tower  is  not  equally  broad  with  the  nave. 

The  seats  of  the  nave  are  of  oak  and  open,  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, arranged  so  as  to  block  the  centre  passage.  In  the  second 
north  aisle  is  a sepulchral  slab  bearing  in  low  relief  the  figures 
of  a man  and  a woman  ; the  latter  has  a dress  of  a religious 
character.  Over  their  heads  are  heraldic  shields,  the  sinister 
having  a fess  between  three  birds.  The  inscription  remains  : 
“ Hie  jacet  dne  Henricus  Boynton,  Myles,  ultim  heres  de  Sed- 
burg  istT  et  Issabelle  uxoris  eius  qu’  qdm  Henricus  obi  it  anno 
dhi  Mcccccxxi  qu  a'iabus  ppicietur  deus.  Amen.”  In  the  south 
aisle  is  a slab  with  floriated  cross  and  sword,  under  a pedimental 
canopy,  with  bold  cinquefoil  feathering  and  hnial.  Near  it  is 
a small  piscina  in  form  of  spherical  triangle,  the  orifice  gone, 
but  having  some  rude  sculpture. 

The  organ  and  choir  are  within  the  tower. 

The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  on  octagonal  corbels.  The 
chancel  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt,  is  long,  very  narrow  and 
dark.  On  the  south  are  four  closely-set  Norman  windows. 
At  the  east  window  are  three  windows  of  the  same  character, 
and  a re  redos  with  intersecting  arches  containing  the  Decalogue, 
Lord's  Prayer,  etc.  The  roof  is  flat  and  late.  There  is  a 
Norman  piscina  on  the  south.  The  sacrarium  is  laid  with  fine 
tiles.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  next  the  west  is  a 
plain  semi-circular  arch  in  the  wall,  and  within  it  a narrow 
opening,  apparently  a lychnoscope.  On  this  side  next  the  east 
is  an  ancient  vestry  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  western 
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part  is  lower.  The  entrance  from  the  chancel  is  by  a pointed 
doorway,  with  mouldings  and  hood,  on  grotesque  corbels.  The 
roof  of  the  vestry  is  groined,  with  ribs  intersecting,  and  is 

externally  flagged.  In  the  western  part  is  a lancet.  The 

east  window  mutilated.  Between  the  two  chambers  is  a door. 

The  pulpit  is  a new  one  of  stone.  The  font  has  an  Early 

English  circular  bowl  on  a stem  surrounded  by  four  shafts 
having  foliaged  capitals  and  moulded  bases. 

The  south  porch  has  a doorway  with  continued  mouldings, 
and  contains  various  fragments  of  sepulchral  remains. 

The  clerestory  has  a moulded  parapet,  as  has  the  chancel. 

The  churchyard  is  spacious  and  well  kept. 

St.  Agatha,  Easby. 

July  18,  1866.  The  parish  church  is  contiguous  to  the  beau- 
tiful views  of  the  abbey.  It  consists  of  nave  with  south  aisle, 
a north  transeptal  chapel,  and  chancel  and  south  porch.  Over 
the  west  end  a bell  cot,  with  two  open  arches.  The  main 
features  are  Early  English.  The  bell  cot  is  gabled,  and  there 
is  a shaft  between  the  two  arches.  At  the  west  end  a single 
lancet  and  a flat  buttress.  On  the  north  of  the  nave  is  one 
single  lancet.  The  windows  of  the  south  aisle  are  Perpendicular, 
of  two  and  three  lights.  There  are  three  pointed  arches  between 
the  nave  and  aisle.  The  first  from  the  east  rather  small. 
One  pier  is  partly  of  a mass  of  wall,  partly  of  an  octagonal 
shaft.  The  other  pier  is  octagonal.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
south  aisle  is  enclosed  by  a Perpendicular  wood  screen.  The 
transeptal  chapel  is  lower  than  the  nave  and  wholly  Perpendicu- 
lar, opening  by  a pointed  arch  on  square  imposts. 

The  chancel  is  large  and  loftier  than  the  nave,  essentially 
Early  English,  and  following  the  frequent  northern  type  of 
long  chancels.  It  has  three  single  lancet  windows  on  the  north, 
with  rather  obtuse  heads  ; on  the  south  one  lancet  and  a priest’s 
door.  On  both  sides  a lychnoscope,  closed.  The  east  window 
has  three  lancets  under  a pointed  arch.  The  chancel  is  much 
overgrown  with  ivy.  The  porch  is  large,  and  rises  with  a gable 
higher  than  the  aisle.  It  has  a sort  of  parvis  with  a grated 
opening  above  the  porch  entrance.  Over  this  entrance  is  a 
trefoil-headed  niche.  The  hood  of  the  door  has  shields  for 
corbels,  charged  with  armorial  bearings,  one  barry,  one  a manche. 
The  inner  doorway  is  Early  English. 
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St.  Romald,  Romaldkirk. 

July  1 7,  i860.  A large  church,  comprising  a nave  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  north  and  south  transeptal  chapels, 
chancel,  western  tower,  and  south  porch  of  very  mixed  archi- 
tectural character.  The  nave  is  rather  short,  and  has  three 
tall  Norman  arches  on  each  side,  of  rather  plain  character, 
with  edged  orders,  upon  lofty  circular  columns  with  octagonal 
capitals.  There  is  no  clerestory,  and  the  roofs  are  plain,  open, 
and  of  flat  pitch.  The  nave  is  at  present  much  blocked  up  by 
ugly  pews  and  galleries.  The  nave  roof  is  ribbed  and  higher 
than  those  of  the  aisles,  and  outwardly  covered  with  lead. 
The  other  features  are  mostly  of  later  date.  The  transepts  are 
rather  long,  the  northern  narrow,  and  contains  Decorated  win- 
dows, of  three  lights,  one  square -headed,  one  pointed  not  of 
very  good  character.  In  this  transept  is  a piscina.  The  north 
aisle  has  some  plain  windows  of  two  lights,  unfoliated,  and  at 
its  west  end  a square-headed  Decorated  window  of  two  lights, 
and  labelled.  The  south  aisle  has  one  of  two  lights,  unfoliated, 
and  one  similar  at  the  west  end,  also  one  lancet.  The  tran- 
septs are  dissimilar  in  figure  and  dimensions.  The  southern  is 
wider  and  has  at  its  south  end  a fine  five-light  window  of 
Decorated  character.  On  the  east  side  two  small  two-light 
unfoliated  windows.  Between  the  transept  and  aisle  is  an 
arch.  The  roof  is  flat  pitched,  on  corbels. 

The  chancel  is  long,  following  the  northern  fashion,  and  of 
Decorated  character.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  rising  from 
the  wall.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  arched  with  open  timbers, 
ribs,  and  bosses.  The  east  window  is  a large  one  of  five  lights, 
with  rather  singular  tracery,  subarcuated,  the  two  arches  inter- 
secting so  as  to  form  the  central  light.  The  centre  light  of 
the  east  window  has  an  ogee  canopy.  On  the  south  are  three 
two-light  windows,  and  next  the  east  one  of  three  lights,  reticu- 
lated, under  which  is  a double-niched  piscina  with  only  one 
basin,  under  an  ogee  canopy,  with  crockets  and  finial  of  rather 
coarse  Perpendicular  work.  The  two  lights  are  cinquef oiled. 
On  the  north  are  two  square-headed  windows  of  two  lights 
set  rather  high,  labelled  externally.  On  this  side  is  a sacristy 
near  the  east,  opening  by  a pointed  doorway,  and  having  square- 
headed windows  of  two  lights.  The  chancel  is  partly  wainscoted  ; 
in  it  is  the  organ.  The  chancel  externally  has  a battlement 
and  good  buttresses  with  overlapping  flags  on  the  slopes,  sustain- 
ing crocketed  pinnacles.  On  the  south  is  a flat  arched  priest's 
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door  and  one  buttress,  which  has  ogee  panelling.  The  east  end 
is  flanked  by  crocheted  pinnacles. 

The  south  transept  has  buttresses  with  triangular  heads,  and 
has  the  effect  of  a somewhat  disproportionate  excrescence.  The 
parapets  have  good  mouldings.  The  south  porch  has  an  Early 
English  doorway,  the  arch  mouldings  on  shafts.  The  tower 
is  Perpendicular,  and  opens  to  the  nave  by  a pointed  arch 
rising  from  the  wall.  Within  the  tower  are  wooden  ribs  forming 
a quasi  groining.  The  tower  is  embattled,  with  four  pinnacles 
of  small  size,  corner  buttresses,  no  string  nor  west  doorway.  A 
large  west  window  of  three  lights,  and  belfry  windows  have  two 
lights. 

The  font  has  a circular  bowl  with  three  courses  of  curious 
sculpture  upon  a stem  of  four  clustered  shafts  with  mouldings 
between  and  capitals. 

In  the  north  transept  is  the  effigy^  of  Sir  — — Fitzhugh,  in 
chain  armour  of  fifteenth  century. 

St.  Matthew,  Hutton  Buschell. 

July  29,  1867.  This  is  an  interesting  church,  having  clere- 
storied  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  and  western  tower. 
The  tower  is  Early  Norman,  has  no  buttresses,  and  the  belfry 
storey  rather  tapers,  the  walls  thick,  and  the  work  rude.  There 
is  no  opening  except  the  belfry  windows,  at  least  only  one 
narrow  aperture  on  the  west  and  south.  The  belfry  windows 
have  two  round-headed  lights  on  a central  shaft  surmounted  by 
a plain  pointed  arch.  There  is  a string-course  below  the  belfry 
windows,  and  a corbel  table  above  them,  over  which  has  been 
added  a Perpendicular  battlement.  The  tower-arch  to  the  nave 
is  plain  pointed,  on  imposts.  The  south  aisle  has  no  parapet. 
There  is  one  tref oiled  lancet  window  in  the  south  aisle,  the 
head  of  which  is  probably  made  from  an  old  gravestone.  At 
the  west  of  the  south  aisle  is  a slit-like  opening.  The  other 
windows  of  the  aisles  are  Perpendicular,  square-headed,  of  two 
and  three  lights.  The  north  aisle  is  continued  along  the  chancel. 
The  north  aisle  rebuilt  (1867) — engraved  in  G.  A.  Poole's  Churches 
of  Scarborough — and  has  Decorated  windows,  and  much  improve- 
ment recently  effected.  On  the  north  there  is  a low  doorway, 
apparently  late  Norman.  The  porch  and  clerestory  are  Perpen- 
dicular and  embattled,  of  good  stone  masonry.  The  clerestory 
windows  are  square-headed,  of  two  lights,  and  the  east  gable 
of  the  nave  has  a pointed  bell-cot,  without  a bell.  The  porch 
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is  very  large.  The  arcades  of  the  nave  are  not  similar.  On  the 
north  are  three  acutely-pointed  arches  on  circular  pillars,  of 
Early  English  character,  with  capitals  and  bases  corresponding. 
On  the  south  are  two  wider  arches,  on  octagonal  pillars,  of 
later  date.  The  chancel  is  large,  and  has  high-pitched  roof 
covered  with  laths,  but  it  has  been  mostly  rebuilt  in  bad  style. 
The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  on  octagonal  pillars.  The  east 
window  Perpendicular.  There  is  a new  east  window  of  Decorated 
character.  The  organ  is  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel. 
There  is  a chantry  north  of  the  chancel,  open  to  it  by  a 
pointed  arch.  The  font  is  modern.  The  roof  of  nave  is  of 
good  pitch.  The  pulpit  Jacobean,  with  good  carving  in  wood, 
is  now  opened  to  the  old  timber.  The  seats  are  now  all  open. 

The  churchyard  is  very  quiet  and  pretty,  on  steep  ground, 
shaded  by  fine  trees. 

All  Saints,  Brompton. 

July  29,  1867.  A very  nice  village  church,  consisting  of 
nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel  with  north  chantry, 
south  porch,  and  western  tower  with  stone  spire,  and  the 
features  are  almost  wholly  Decorated  and  Perpendicular. 

The  nave  has  no  clerestory,  the  chancel  being  continued  in 
line  with  it,  and  of  equal  height.  The  aisles  have  embattled 
parapets  ; those  of  the  nave  and  chancel  moulded.  The  porch 
is  near  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  is  unfinished,  and  of 
inferior  work  ; the  door  within  it  has  some  very  good  wood- 
carving of  Perpendicular  character. 

The  north  aisle  is  Decorated,  has  a doorway  of  plain  charac 
ter,  more  like  Early  English,  and  square-headed  windows  of 
two  lights,  one  of  which  has  a larger  portion  of  tracery  than 
usual  in  the  head.  The  original  Decorated  string-course  remains 
under  the  windows  of  the  north  aisle.  There  is  a little  ancient 
coloured  glass,  chiefly  heraldic.  The  west  window  of  the  same 
aisle  is  Decorated  and  pointed,  of  two  lights.  The  south  aisle 
has  some  large  Perpendicular  windows  of  three  lights,  with 
embattled  transoms  in  the  super-mullions.  In  the  south  aisle 
the  brackets  look  as  if  they  had  been  Norman  capitals  in  shape 
of  heads.  The  window  at  the  east  end  is  of  two  lights,  that 
at  the  west  a single  ogeed  and  tref oiled  light.  The  buttresses 
of  the  south  aisle  and  chancel  have  tref  oiled  pediments. 

The  altar  has  a marble  slab  attached  to  the  wall,  on  a solid 
oak  frame. 
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The  roofs  are  covered  with  lead  and  of  flat  pitch,  plain  and 
open,  save  in  the  chancel,  where  is  a ceiling.  The  nave  is 
divided  from  each  aisle  by  three  pointed  arches  on  octagonal 
pillars  of  good  height,  of  Edwardian  period.  The  tower  opens 
to  the  nave  by  a pointed  doorway  only,  not  by  a lofty  arch, 
as  usual.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a piscina  and 
a bracket  for  a light.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed,  on  octagonal 
shafts,  and  the  chancel  is  divided  from  the  north  chantry  by 
two  similar  arches. 

The  chancel  is  Perpendicular  ; has  on  the  south  two  windows 
of  three  lights.  At  the  east  end  a large  one  of  five,  with  wide 
arch.  There  are  buttresses  at  the  east  end,  set  square,  of  three 
stages.  There  is  no  piscina  or  other  curious  feature  in  the 
chancel.  In  the  north  chantry,  the  east  end  of  which  is  used 
as  a vestry,  built  into  the  wall  within  are  two  stone  images  of 
saints.  The  interior  lacks  improvement,  and  has  pews,  with  a 
little  ancient  woodwork.  The  font  has  a circular  bowl  lined 
with  lead,  on  a later  shaft. 

The  steeple  is  a good  composition,  with  some  singularities. 
The  tower  is  of  three  storeys  ; has  no  window  in  the  lower, 
in  the  second  a plain  oblong  slit  ; in  the  belfry  windows  of 
two  lights  of  Decorated  character.  The  buttresses  are  curious 
and  set  diagonally,  carried  up  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  spire, 
where  they  terminate  in  pediments.  The  buttresses  have  a 
very  bold  projection.  The  spire  is  rather  lofty  and  of  the 
broach  kind,  with  one  range  of  single  spire  lights  at  the  cardinal 
points.  In  the  north-east  angle  is  a turret  staircase,  lighted  by 
slits.  The  tower  has  internally  the  beginning  of  groining. 

The  north  side,  which  is  of  inferior  rubble  work,  bears 
marks  of  greater  antiquity,  while  the  other  parts  are  of  ashlar 
masonry.  The  north  side  is  shaded  by  fine  trees,  and  the  ground 
falls  rapidly  on  the  south. 

St.  Wilfrid,  South  Kilvington. 

August  18,  1868.  A small  church,  comprising  nave  and 
chancel  only,  with  a south  porch  and  a bell-cot  over  the  west 
end.  The  exterior  is  covered  with  rough  cast,  and  on  the  out- 
side of  the  west  end  is  a small  tref oiled  niche.  The  south  door- 
way has  plain  chamfered  arch.  The  west  window  is  of  two 
lights,  with  square  head,  shouldered,  each  light  tref  oiled.  On  the 
south  of  the  nave  is  one  small  narrow  Norman  window,  much 
splayed.  There  are  also  on  the  north  side  two  early  Decorated 
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windows  with  quatrefoil  in  the  heads,  of  two  lights,  with  arch 
to  the  interior,  but  not  without.  The  chancel-arch  is  pointed, 
on  octagonal  shafts  set  on  stone  base,  and  part  of  a wood 
screen  remains.  The  shafts  are  set  on  high  bases,  to  which 
probably  the  door  hinges  were  once  affixed.  The  east  window, 
of  three  lights,  is  early  Decorated,  and  there  are  similar  windows 
of  two  lights  north  and  south,  with  a little  ancient  coloured 
glass. 

On  the  south  of  the  sacrarium  is  a rude  piscina,  of  rather 
flattened  ogee  form.  The  chancel  has  high  pews  ; the  nave 
retains  the  old  open  seats,  with  square  standards  on  the  south, 
those  on  the  north,  also  open,  are  new,  and  of  oak. 

The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl,  with  concave  sides,  each 
charged  with  heraldic  shields,  and  longitudinal  bands  carried 
downwards  from  the  point  of  the  shields.  The  stem,  also 
concave,  has  an  inscription  at  the  base  : “ Thos  de  Scrope  et 
Elisabeth  ux’  eius.” 

There  is  an  octagonal  stoup  near  the  south  door.  The  ceiling 
is  flat  and  modern. 

St.  Mary,  Kirk  Bramwith  (West  Riding). 

Oct.  30,  1867.  A small  church,  having  chancel  and  nave  without 
aisles,  and  western  tower. 

The  south  doorway  is  fine  Norman,  with  several  courses  of 
ornament,  exhibiting  beak  heads  and  chevron,  and  shafts  with 
square  abaci  and  indented  capitals.  The  chancel  arch  is  also 
Norman,  with  two  cylindrical  mouldings  on  the  soffit,  some  of 
chevrons,  clustered  shafts  to  the  inner  member,  single  ones  to  the 
outer.  The  windows  on  the  north  of  the  nave  are  all  debased. 
On  the  south  is  one  debased,  one  of  two  ogeed  and  trefoiled 
lights,  and  one  of  three.  The  chancel  has  at  the  south-east  a 
window  of  two  lights,  with  heads  in  form  of  flattened  trefoils. 
The  east  window  is  Perpendicular,  of  three  lights.  The  interior 
is  fitted  with  open  seats,  and  its  walls  are  of  base  stone.  The 
font  is  plain. 

The  chancel  is  lower  than  the  nave.  The  tower  is  small,  has 
battlement  and  small  pinnacles,  a west  window  of  two  lights, 
rather  Decorated  in  its  tracery,  corner  buttresses,  and  belfry 
windows  of  two  lights  unfoliated. 


motes. 

[The  Council  has  decided  to  reserve  a small  space  in  each  Number  for  notices  of 
Finds  and  other  discoveries;  and  it  is  hoped  that  Members  will  assist  in  making 
this  a record  of  all  matters  of  archaeological  interest  which  from  time  to 
time  may  be  brought  to  light  in  this  large  county.] 


V. 

GRAVE-COVER  AT  WELL,  NEAR  BEDALE. 

During  some  necessary  repairs  executed  in  January,  1915,  to 
the  floor  and  pews  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael  at  Well,  a 
very  perfect  example  of  a thirteenth  century  grave-cover  was 
opened  out  under  the  soil  of  the  north  aisle,  close  to  the  arch 


of  the  north  chantry  chapel.  Near  to  this  there  was  discovered 
quite  half  of  a neatly-shaped  stone-built  grave,  containing 
a skull  and  bones,  but  without  lid  or  cover.  The  stone  in 
question  measures  6 ft.  9 in.  x 2 ft.  2 in.  by  12  inches  thick.  It 
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was  about  9 inches  below  the  present  floor  level,  and  from  its 
weight,  size,  and  position  it  appeared  to  be  in  situ. 

The  church  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  (1086),  and  the 
district  presents  evidences  of  the  Roman  occupation  as  well  as 
early  Christian  memorials  of  Anglo-Danish  times.  But  the 
church  has  evidently  been  rebuilt,  perhaps  on  an  extended  plan 
in  the  great  church-building  era  of  Edward  II Ts  reign,  which 
for  brevity  and  convenience  we  generally  refer  to  as  “ about 
1330.”  But  portions  of  the  older  fabric  were  then,  as  was 
commonly  the  case,  incorporated  in  the  new  work.  Such  are 
the  south  doorway,  which  is  obviously  a work  of  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  the  wall  of  the  north  chantry  chapel, 
which  has  a piscina  recessed  in  its  thickness. 

The  illustration  shows  the  incised  and  floreated  head  of  a 
cross  of  somewhat  unusual  type,  and  this  stands  on  a long  shaft 
rising  from  a calvary  of  steps.  Such  work  almost  invariably 
belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  small  plain  knop 
below  the  head  is  characteristic  of  the  same  epoch.  After  1300 
the  knop  was  developed  to  a considerable  extent,  and  became 
more  of  a feature.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  grave-cover 
is  a survival  of  a church  older  than  the  present  one,  and  that 
its  position  marks  the  level  of  the  floor  of  that  earlier  church. 
It  has  now  been  cleaned,  and  is  placed  for  safety  in  the  Laty- 
mer  chapel  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  aisle.  There  are 
several  other  interesting  grave-covers  at  Well,  fully  described 
in  the  late  Dr.  Horsfall's  Manor  of  Well  and  Snape.  In  par- 
ticular, there  are  two  blocks  of  black  marble,  laid  face  down- 
wards in  the  nave,  where  further  repaving  is  in  contemplation, 
which  may  well  prove  to  be  the  memorials  of  Lady  Warwick's 
brothers,  as  directed  by  her  will. 

From  information  supplied  by  the  Rev.  F.  Redmayne,  Rector 
of  Well. 


VI 

“ SAINT  ROBERT'S"  CHAPEL,  KNARESBOROUGH . 

Concerning  the  so-called  chapel  of  St.  Robert  at  Knares- 
borough  (see  page  311),  the  Rt.  Rev.  Prior  Cummings,  O.S.B.,  of 
St.  Mary's,  Knaresborough,  writes  : — 

<f  The  correct  designation  of  this  chapel  is  clear  enough 
from  numerous  references  in  the  Court  Rolls,  where  it  is  always 
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described  as  the  ‘ Chapel  of  Our  Ladie  of  the  Cragge  ’ or 
' Quarrell  Chapel/  and  sometimes  the  ' Chapel  of  Our  Ladie  of 
the  Quarrell ’ or  ' Quarry/  but  is  never  therein  alluded  to  as 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Robert.  The  earliest  notice  of  it  occurs  in  a 
book  of  'Wastes’  in  possession  of  the  Deputy  - Steward  of  the 
Honour  and  Manor  of  Knaresborough,  where  in  the  9th  year  of 
Henry  IV  (1407-8)  it  is  stated  that  ‘ Johannes  Maison  cepit  de 
domino  unum  vastam  subtus  quarreram  cum  licencia  minandi 
infra  quarreram  ibidem  pro  quadam  capella  facienda  et  habenda. 
Habendum  et  tenendum  sibi  et  assignatis  suis  pro  termino  vitae 

suae  per  redditum  per  annum ’ The  rent  is  not  stated. 

The  architecture  of  the  chapel  corresponds  with  this  date.  A 
rough  translation  of  the  above  would  be  : ‘ John  Mason  [or 
John  the  mason]  takes  from  the  lord  one  waste  beneath  the 
quarry  with  license  to  mine  there  below  the  quarry  in  order  to 
make  and  hold  a chapel.  He  is  to  have  and  to  hold  it  for 
himself  and  his  assigns  for  the  term  of  his  life  at  a yearly 
rent  (not  stated)/  ” 

The  important  point  is  this  curious  cave  sanctuary  now  al- 
ways designated  locally  as  St.  Robert’s  Chapel,  so  far  from  ever 
having  been  the  abode  of  St.  Robert,  was  not  even  dedicated  in 
his  honour.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  B.V.  Mary.  The  truth  is 
that  the  invocation  even  of  parish  churches  was  frequently 
forgotten  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  in 
‘ renaming  ’ the  churches  in  the  nineteenth,  our  predecessors 
seem  seldom  to  have  had  recourse  to  documentary  evidence  ; 
and  mistakes  are  frequent  everywhere.  Not  to  go  further 
afield  than  the  parish  church  of  Knaresborough  itself,  this 
to-day  is  called  St.  John  the  Baptist,  whilst  in  the  manor  court 
rolls  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  it  is  always  alluded 
to  as  the  church  of  Our  Lady.1 


1 See  Knaresborough  Wills,  i,  23 yi,  Surtees  Society. 
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Beverley,  296,  304,  355,  356,  383,  386  ; 
Bishop  of,  105,  117;  Elizabeth, 

352  ; John,  352  ; Mary,  352  ; 
Minster,  379  ; St.  John’s,  366,  379  ; 
St.  Mary’s,  357  ; Viscount,  352 

Bewcastle,  288 
Bight  Farm,  448 
Bilberry  reservoir,  80 
Bilborough  Church,  385 
Bill,  C.  H. , 15 

Bilson,  J.,  F.S.A.,  30,  104,  105;  por 
trait,  facing  p.  60 ; on  Askham 
Bryan  and  Askham  Richard 
Churches,  108 ; on  Bolton  Percy 
Church,  1 17-122;  on  Kirk  Ham- 
merton  Church,  105-106  ; on  Nun 
Monkton  Church,  106-108 ; on 
Wighill,  1 1 o— 1 1 7 

Bilton,  139,  140,  224,  267,  270,  271, 
281,  282,  292 

Binchester  (Vinovium),  84,  406,  426, 

42 6w, 437 

Bingley,  141,  142,  143,  144,  264,  274, 
287;  font,  155,  269,  274,  290,  299 
Birdoswald,  430 
Birkby,  277 

Birstall,  144,  145,  172,  197,  231,  235, 
251,  269,  270,  275,  283 
Biscopton,  William  de,  302 n 
Bishop  Auckland,  84 
Bishop  Cedd,  251,  285  ; Chad,  220  ; 
Ecgred,  287,  295  ; Gislheare,  279  ; 
Jeremy  Taylor,  313,  337;  Wyvil, 
303 

Black  Brook,  397 
Black  Death,  312 
Blackett,  Alice,  373  ; John,  373 
Blackstone  Edge,  398 
Blackwell,  267,  268 
Blair,  C.  H.,  302 n 
Blanchard,  Jane,  360 
Blanchet,  A.,  448 n 

Bland,  Adam,  353  ; Katherine,  352  ; 
Rosamond,  353  ; Sir  Thomas,  352, 

353 

Blassett,  Elizabeth,  354 ; William, 

354 

Blessed  Gonbert,  95 
Boadicea,  409,  410 
Bodrild,  214,215 
Body,  B.,  347 

Bolles,  Annie,  358  ; Thomas,  358 
Bolsterstone,  146 
Bolton  Castle,  354,  369 
Bolton-in-Wensleydale,  347 
Bolton  Percy,  105,  384  ; Church,  114, 
115,117-122;  Rectory,  114;  Rec- 
tor of,  1 17 
Bond,  Francis,  141 
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Boothe,  Archbishop,  12 1 
Boroughbridge,  340,  384,  388,  390 
Boruncker,  Grace,  381  ; Sir  William, 

381 

Boston,  385 

Bosvile,  Elizabeth,  384 ; Geoffrey, 
350,  384  i Gervase,  384  ; Margaret, 

382  ; Mary,  382  ; Ralph,  382  ; 
William,  382 

Boulmont,  M.,  104 

Bourchier,  Anne,  383  ; Katherine, 
388 ; Sir  Barrington,  383  ; Sir 
John,  350,  382  ; Sir  Ralph,  388  ; 
William,  382 

Bowes  (Lavatris),  42619  431,  436,  437 
Bowett,  Archbishop,  12 1 ; arms,  122 
Bowland,  Trough  of,  347 
Bowles,  Rev.  Dr.,  74 
Boyle,  Elizabeth,  355  ; Richard,  Earl 
of  Cork,  355 

Boynton,  391  ; Francis,  361  ; Isabel, 
353  ; Katherine,  383  ; Matthew, 
353;  Sir  Francis,  383;  Sir  Matt- 
hew, 353,  355,  361,  383  ; Thomas, 
F.S.A.,  30 

Braboniacum,  see  Brougham 
Brackin,  Anne,  378  ; Matthew,  378 
Bradbury  (Mayor),  Colonel,  15,  8 in 
Braddyll,  378' 

Bradfield,  146,  391 

Bradford,  146,  354,  360,  365,  366,  373, 
376,  378,  383,  387  ; Historical  and 
Antiquarian  Society,  144;  road, 
346 

Bradley,  Anne,  71;  Dr.,  338;  Tho- 
mas, 71 

Brakenbury,  Susannah,  382 
Bramley,  340,  449 
Brand, 290 

Brandling,  Alethea,  353  ; Helen,  333  ; 

Robert,  353  ; Roger,  353 
Brasserie  at  Villers,  the,  101 
Brathwayt,  Anne,  351  ; Thomas,  351 
Breary,  Ellen,  333  ; Samuel,  353  ; 

William,  353 
Brechin,  285 
Brecon,  132 
Bremetonacum,  415 
Bretton,  West,  348 
Bridekirk  font,  246 
Bridgman,  Frances,  387  ; Sir  James, 

387 

Bridgwater,  John,  Earl  of,  337 
Bridlington,  384 
Brigantes,  the,  401 

Brigg,  J.  J.,  197;  on  Some  Old  West 
Riding  Milestones,  345-348  ; W.  A., 

345 

Brigham,  251 
Brighouse,  83,  84,  85,  345 


Bright,  Catherine,  383,  387 ; lane, 
383  ; John,  383  ; Ruth,  385  ; Sir 
John,  383,  387  ; Stephen,  383,  385 
British  Archaeological  Association,  4 
Brittain,  H.  E.,  400 
Britton,  30 in 
Broadley,  Matthew,  353 
Brogden  Lane  end,  348 
Brooke  & Sons,  Messrs.,  22,  80 
Brooke,  bequests  and  gifts,  22,  24, 
36,  37-  75  i Colonel,  (Mayor)  15,  27, 
32  ; Elizabeth,  374  ; John,  80  ; 
John  A.,  80;  Lady,  36,  37;  Mr., 
278,  287  ; Philippa,  353  ; Robert, 
374  ; Sir  George,  Lord  Cobh  am, 
353;  Sir  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  1,  2,  15, 
22,  29,  33,  35,  36,  60,  62,  66; 
notice  of,  77-83  ; portrait  of,  37  ; 
Thomas,  16,  18,  25;  William,  80; 
W.  H.,  261 

Brompton,  203,  262,  271,  274,  280, 
281,  283,  284,  285,  354;  Church, 

475 

Brough  (Veteris),  436,  437 
Brougham  (Braboniacum),  436,  437 
Broughton,  376,  377 
Brown,  G.  Baldwin,  10 6n  ) Margaret, 
366  ; Sir  Hugh,  366 
Brown,  William,  F.S.A.,  29,  31,  33, 
34,  183,  256  ; portrait,  facing  p.  76  ; 
on  Trial  by  Combat,  300-307 
Browne,  Anne,  3 66;  Bishop  G.  F., 
I3T  139,  146,  214,  215,  216 
Bruges,  Thomas  de,  303 
Brun,  Richard,  302 n 
Bruncoste,  Robert,  302 n 
Buck,  Elizabeth,  381,  382  ; Sir  John, 
38B  382 

Buckingham,  John  Sheffield,  Duke 
of,  354™ 

Buckstones  moss,  398 
Bulcholandes,  423 
Bullock,  Barbara,  369  ; John,  369 
Bunney,  Boney,  Church  of,  304 
Burdet,  George,  352  ; Maria,  352 
Burdett,  Dorothy,  380  ; George,  371  ; 

Mary,  371 
Burnby,  10  8n 

Burnet,  Agnes,  370  ; Anne,  370 
Burnfoot,  74 

Burnsall,  146-152,  262,  263,  264,  279, 
281,  284,  289,  298 
Burton-in-Kendal,  154 
Burton,  William,  114,  116 
Busfield,  Jane,  366  ; William,  366 
Bushell,  Mary,  391  ; Nicholas,  391 
Butterwortli,  Susan,  357 
Bury,  Elizabeth,  372  ; Robert,  372 
Burythorpe,  442 
Byland  Abbey,  25 
Byron,  Sir  Richard,  355 
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Caervoran,  430 
Caius  Salvius  Liberalis,  416W 
Calatum,  see  Overborough 
Calcaria,  see  Tadcaster 
Calderdale,  145,  267,  289 
Calder  River,  396,  397  ; Valley,  448, 
449 

Caledonians,  the,  418,  419,  420,  421, 
424 

Calendar  of  State  papers,  36,  37 
Caley,  Arthur,  354  ; Dorothy,  354  ; 

Edward,  354  ; Sir  William,  354 
Callahan,  Rev.  W.,  220 
Calpurnius  Agricola,  418 
Calverley,  353;  Elizabeth,  353; 
Henry,  353  ; Joyce,  353  ; Philippa, 
353;  Rev.  W.  S.,  173,  174,  176; 
Sir  John,  353  ; Timothy,  353 
Walter,  353 

Cambodunum,  17,  18,  78 
Cambray,  37 in 

Cambrian  Archaeological  Society,  17 
Cambridge,  King’s  College,  373  ; 

Roman  altar  at,  396 
Campsall,  105  ; Church,  123 
Camulodunum,  405,  406,  409 
Cand, 245 

Cangi  or  Cangians,  the,  407 
Canna,  141 

Cannon  Hall,  155,  239 
Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  64 ; 

Christ  Church,  319 
Cantilupe,  St.  Thomas  of,  303 
Capel  Crai,  132 
Capitolinus,  416,  419 
Caracalla,  Emperor,  417,  420,  421 
Caractacus,  407,  408,  426 
Carausius,  422 
Cardigan,  67 

Carey,  Elizabeth,  373  ; Sir  Edward, 
373 

Carinus,  Emperor,  421 
Carlisle  (Luguvallium),  156,  214,  284, 
361,  431;  Cathedral,  319;  Henry, 
4th  Earl  of,  35472;  James,  Earl  of, 
373 

Carr,  Anne,  391  ; William,  391 
Cartismundia,  407,  408 
Cartwright,  Margery,  366 
Carus,  Christopher,  358  ; Elizabeth, 
358;  Emperor,  421 
Cary,  Philadelphia,  391  ; Robert,  1st 
Earl  of  Monmouth,  391 
Caesius  Nasica,  409 
Casson,  Elizabeth,  353 
Castle,  Ayton,  37  ; Bamborougli,  86  ; 
Bolton,  354  ; Conisborough,  26  ; 
Helmsley , 385;  Hill,  20,  83,  89; 
Knaresborough,  31 1 ; Montgomery, 
385 ; Mulgrave,  374 ; Pickering, 
37;  Pippin,  181,  231  ; Pontefract, 


8,  357 ; Richmond,  35 ; Sandal, 
359;  Scarborough,  35,  353,  354, 
357  ; Sheffield,  12,  352,  385  ; Skip- 
ton,  367;  Tickhill,  362;  Wressel, 
389 

Castleford,  397,  398,  39872 
Castra vetera,  see  Xanten 
Cataractonium,  see  Catterick 
Cat  Babbleton,  Cat  Pabel  Dun,  340, 
343  ; Foss,  342  ; Hole,  342  ; Rake, 
342  ; Wood,  343 
Cattal , 340,  341 

Catterick  (Cataractonium),  342,  366, 
402,  403,  406,  426,  42 6n,  431,  434, 

437  i P-.  434 
Catterton,  342 
Catton,  342,  362 
Catus  Decianus,  409 
Catwick,  223,  224,  342  ; Church,  222 
Cavendish,  Catherine,  354  ; Earl  and 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  354  ; Elizabeth, 
354  ; Margaret,  354  ; Sir  Charles, 
354;  Sir  William,  354 
Cawood,  386 

Cawthorne,  132,  139,  152-155,  172, 
219,  220-221,  231,  239,  271,  275, 
287  ; font,  145 
Caxton,  328  ; William,  334 
Ceada, 290 

Cecil,  Anne,  388;  Frances,  355; 
Robert,  1st  Earl  of  Salisbury,  355  ; 
William,  3rd  Earl  of  Salisbury,  388 
Cedd,  Bishop,  251,  285 
Celidon,  340 
Celtiberi,  the,  440 
Cerealis,  426 

Certificate  of  Incorporation  of  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society, 

3° 

Chad,  Bishop  St.,  220,  221 
Chadwick,  S.  J.,  F.S.A.,  29,  36,  63 n. 
164,  167,  169,  171  ; Account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeologi- 
cal Society,  1-91  ; portrait  of, 
facing  p.  33 
Chaffers,  William,  22 
Challoner,  Frances,  385  ; James,  350, 
383  ; Sir  Thomas,  383,  385  ; Thom- 
as, 383.  350  l Ursula,  383 
Chameleon,  Story  of  the,  59 
Chamney,  Frances,  371 
Champeau  Church,  94 
Chapel  Hill,  87 

Chapel  of  our  Lady  (Wighill),  112, 
11372 

Charles  I,  King,  349,  350,  354,  355, 
356,  357.  359,  367,  368,  370,  374, 
375,  377  ; II.  365 
Charterhouse  (London),  34 
Chaucer,  300 
Chaucer’s  miller,  302 
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Chaytor,  Frances,  354  ; Henry,  354  ; 
John,  354;  Margaret,  354;  Sir 
William,  354 
Cheltenham  College,  80 
Chester,  414,  417W ; Archdeacon  of, 
83  ; St.  John's,  207,  271 
Chester-le-Street  (Epiacum),  237,  263, 
267,  311,  406 
Chetham  Society,  79 
Chetwynd-Stapleton,  H.  E.,  no,  116 
Childe,  H.  S.,  29 

Cholmley,  Barbara,  352  ; Catherine, 
384 ; Elizabeth,  355 ; Margaret, 
355,  39i  ; Sir  Henry,  349,  352,  383  ; 
Sir  Hugh,  349,  354,  355,  365,  384  ; 
Sir  Richard,  354,  355,  383,  391  ; 
Susan, 354 

Chronological  data  of  Anglian  and 
Anglo-Danish  Sculpture,  291-293 
Chrysanthus,  425 

Church  Plate  of  the  County  dis- 
cussed, 26 

Church  Plate  of  Yorkshire,  34 
Cimitile  ornament  or  trellis,  159,  181, 
205,  207,  216,  242,  274 
Cividale,  266 

Civilis,  41 1 ; Revolt  of,  428 
Clairvaux  Abbey,  99 
Clamores  de  Eurvic  Scire,  300 
Clapham,  George,  355  ; Margaret, 
355  ; Mary,  355  ; Richard,  355  ; 
Sir  Christopher,  355  ; Thomas,  355 
Clark,  E.  K.,  F.S.A.,  22,  31,  33,  36,  38  ; 
portrait,  facing  p.  53;  Mrs.,  so; 
G.  T.,  F.S.A.,  24,  67' 

Clarke,  Rev.  J.  C.,  15 
Clarkson,  Mrs.,  310 
Claudian  the  poet,  425 
Claudius,  Emperor,  408,  409 
Claudius  Caesar  (Britannicus),  405 
Clay,  Anna  Maria,  87  ; J.  W. , F.S.A., 
29,  33,  118;  portrait  of,  facing 
p.  21  ; on  Gentry  at  the  time  of 
Civil  War,  349-394;  Miss  R.  M., 
on  Hermits  and  Anchorites,  311- 
312  ; S.,  87 
Clay  house,  17 
Clementhorpe,  116 
Clerk  of  Copmanhurst,  312 
Clerke,  Anne,  367  ; Sir  Robert,  367 
Cleveland,  296,  298 
Clifford,  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Cum- 
berland, 355  ; Frances,  Countess  of 
Cumberland,  355 ; Francis,  4th 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  355  ; Henry, 
5th  Earl  of  Cumberland,  355 
Clifford’s  Tower,  governor  of,  355 
Clifton,  178,  346;  Frances,  376; 

Sir  Gervase,  376 
Clitheroe,  224,  348 
Clodius  Albums,  417,  418,  419 


Clonfert,  Dr.  Robt.  Dawson,  Bp.  of, 

369 

Clonmacnois,  267,  268 
Closeburn,  268 
Clotherholme,  85 
Clough,  Anne,  366 
Clyde,  River,  430 
Coates,  356 

Cobb,  Ellen,  356 ; Margaret,  355  ; 

Sir  Francis,  355,  378 
Cobliam,  Sir  George  Brooke,  Lord, 
353 

Cocker,  Mary,  351 
Cohen,  Prof.  J.  B.,  148,  446 
Colchester,  64,  405,  409  ; Mayor  of,  64 
Collier,  Rev.  C.  V.,  F.S.A.,  258;  on 
Thornthorpe  Manor  House,  442-443 
Colhngham,  131,  135,  137,  155-161, 

162,  163,  164,  190,  205,  207,  214, 

215,  233,  236,  262,  264,  267,  268, 

269,  270,  271,  272,  274,  275,  276, 

279,  282,  289,  292,  295,  296 
Codings,  J.  K.,  108 n 
Collingwood  , W.  G.,  F.S.A.,  on 

Anglian  and  Anglo-Danish  Sculp- 
ture in  the  West  Riding,  129-299 
Collin  Lane,  397 

Collins,  Dr.  Fr.,  29,  33;  portrait, 
facing  p.  28 
Collyer,  Dr.  R.,  188 
Colman,  Rev.  F.  G.,  135 
Coin,  348 

Colne,  415  ; Valley,  81 
Colpaint,  M.,  104 

Columbill,  Dorothy,  377  ; George,  377 
Comestor,  Peter,  313,  327 
Commodus,  Emperor,  417,  418 
Como,  264  ; St.  Abbondio,  216 
Concangium,  see  Greta  Bridge 
Conisborough  Castle,  26 
Coniston,  378 

Constable,  Anne,  384,  356  ; Barbara, 

367  ; Christopher,  355,  365  ; Doro- 
thy, 384  ; Ellen,  355  ; Elizabeth, 

368  ; Family,  349  ; Frances,  356, 
372  ; Jane,  365  ; Margaret,  356  ; 
Marmaduke,  356  ; Mary,  356  ; 
Philip,  366,  367  ; Sir  Henry,  Vis- 
count Dunbar,  356 ; Sir  Philip, 
356  ; Sir  Robert,  384  ; Sir  William, 

, 350, 384 

Constans,  Emperor,  423 
Constantine,  Emperor,  422,  423,  425, 
427 

Constantius  Chlorus,  Emperor,  421, 
422 

Conversazione  and  Exhibition  of  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society, 
78 

Conyers,  Catherine,  356 ; Edmond, 
356  ; Leonard,  356  ; Nicholas,  356 
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Cooke,  Brian,  356;  Rev.  R.  H.  M., 
105 ; on  Healangh  Church,  109- 
no  ; Sarah,  356  ; Sir  George,  356 
Copley,  Alverey,  356  ; Beatrix,  357  ; 
Christopher,  382,  384;  Edward, 
356;  Eleanor,  357;  Elizabeth,  356, 
357-  379,  384;  John,  356;  Mary, 
382 ; Sarah,  356 ; Sir  Godfrey, 
357;  Susan,  357;  William,  357, 
379,  384 

Copmanhurst,  312 
Coq,  M.,  104 

Cork,  Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of,  355 
Cornwall,  198,  263,  264 
Cottingham,  379 
Cotton,  Mary,  370 
Coucher  Book  of  Selby,  27 
Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Wake- 
field, 27,  78 
Co  vent  Garden,  374 
Coventry,  Anne,  373  ; Thomas,  Lord, 

373 

Coverham  Abbey,  37,  135,  254,  255 
Cox,  Rev.  J.  C.,  F.S.A.,  30 
Coxwold,  352 
Craic,  246 

Craftsman’s  Revenge,  the,  214 
Cramlington,  72 
Cranfield,  Elizabeth,  390 
Crathorne,  132,  260,  263,  270,  271, 
273,  276,  283,  284,  286,  289,  292; 
Catherine,  357 
Craven,  296  ; Legion,  347 
Crayshaw,  Edward,  367  ; Mary,  367 
Cressingham,  305,  306 
Cressy,  Anne,  384 

Creyke,  Archdeacon,  118,  121,  12m, 
122 n;  Everild,  379;  Gregory,  357  ; 
Ralph,  357,  379 
Cridling  Park,  122 
Crigglestone,  348 

Croft,  135,  215,  226,  227,  262,  264, 
268,  269 n,  272,  275,  277,  295,  354 
Crofton,  161,  163,  265,  271,  272,  276, 
277,  281 
Croft  stone,  251 

Crompton,  Mary,  357  ; Robert,  357  ; 

Thomas,  357 
Cromwell,  376 

Crosland,  Bridget,  357 ; Frances, 
375;  Jane,  357;  John,  357,  375  ; 
Nathaniel,  357;  Sir  Jordan,  357; 
Thomas,  357  ; T.  P.,  17,  82 
Cross  bases,  283  ; heads,  278 ; of 
Adhusa,  235,  282  ; of  St.  James,  221 
Crossley,  E.  W.,  31,  33,  38,  260,  345, 
444 n,  447 n ; portrait  of,  facing 
P-  65 

Crosthwaite,  Archdeacon,  27  ; Bishop, 
117 

Crowe,  Rev.  Robert,  17 


Crowle,  265 
Crow-voyd, 246 
Crowtlier,  G.  O.,  16 
Croydon, 268 

Cudworth,  Martha,  373  ; Richard,  373 
Cumberland,  Earl  of,  354  ; Frances, 
Countess  of,  355  ; Francis,  4th  Earl 
of,  355  ; Henry,  5th  Earl  of,  355 
Cumbria,  216,  299 
Cummings,  Bishop,  479 
Cundall,  133,  226,  269,  269 n,  275,  277, 
289,  294,  295 

Currer,  Catherine,  357  ; Henry,  357  ; 
William,  357 

Cursor  Mundi,  313,  328,  333 
Cust,  Dr.  Purey,  105 
Cutler,  Elizabeth,  358  ; Lady  Magda- 
lene, 358 ; Sir  Gervase,  357  ; 
Thomas,  357 
Cynibald  cross,  193 

Dacre,  155,  190;  Barbara,  390; 

Leonard,  Lord,  390 
Dakins,  Margaret,  366 
Dalston,  Anne,  358  ; Sir  George,  358  ; 
Sir  William,  358 

Dalton,  Dr.,  69  ; Francis,  381  ; John, 
352  ; Mary,  352 
Damian,  Peter,  313,  326 
Danby,  Anne,  391  ; Catherine,  358  ; 
Christopher,  351,  358  ; Edward, 
391  ; Francis,  358 ; Henry  Dan- 
vers, Earl  of,  358,  384  ; Katherine, 
351  ; Sir  Thomas,  358  ; Thomas, 
358 

Daniell,  Margaret,  355  ; William,  355 
Danvers,  Elizabeth,  384  ; Grace,  384  ; 
Henry,  384 ; Lord,  358,  384 ; 

Magdalene,  384;  Sir  Henry,  358; 
Sir  John,  350,  358,  384 
Darcy,  Conyers,  Coniers,  Lord,  358, 
364  ; Elizabeth,  360  ; Grace,  358  ; 
John,  Lord,  360 
Darfield,  389 

Darley,  Elizabeth,  384;  Isabel,  371  ; 
Mary,  382  ; Richard,  384 ; Sir 
Henry,  384  ; Sir  Richard,  350,  371, 
382,  384 

Darlington,  18,  294 
Darrington,  105,  122 
Dartmouth,  Earl  of,  15,  69 
Darton,  21 
Darwin,  Francis,  81 
Dauntsey,  Elizabeth,  384 
Davie,  Adam,  329 

Davy,  Adam,  331  ; Sir  Humphrey,  69 
Dawnay,  Faith,  381  ; Joan,  370  ; 
Margaret,  373  ; Mary,  359 ; Sir 
George,  370;  Sir  John,  359;  Sir 
Thomas,  373,  381 
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Dawson,  Dr.  Robert  (Bishop  of  Clon- 
fert),  369  ; Margery,  369 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  302 
Deanhead,  16,  72  ; Church,  74 
Dee,  River,  406 
Defynnock,  132 
Deira,  294,  295,  296 
Delph,  7 

Denton,  Margaret,  359  ; Sir  Thomas, 
359 

Derbyshire,  67 
Derventio,  437,  438 
Derwent,  River,  437 
Derwentwater,  Francis,  1st  Earl  of, 
366 

Devereux,  Dorothy,  388 ; Walter, 
Earl  of  Essex,  388 
Dewar,  David,  82 
Dewick,  Rev.  E.  S.,  78 
Dewsbury,  n,  22,  25,  72,  129,  139, 
145,  154,  160,  167,  188,  192,  199, 

203,  226,  229,  231,  237,  244,  248, 

251,  266,  268,  270,  271,  272,  273, 

274,  278,  282,  283,  284,  286,  288, 

289,  290,  292,  295,  296 
Dials,  288 

Diary  of  Captain  Adam  Eyre,  71  ; 
John  Turner,  yin  ; Rev.  R.  Meeke, 
7i 

Dickenson,  Faith,  387  ; William,  387 
Dickons,  J.  N. , 29 
Dictis,  436 

Didius,  Emperor,  417,  418 
Diocletian,  Emperor,  421,  422 
Dion  Cassius,  416,  418 
Dixon’s  MSS.,  Rev.  Canon,  10872,  in n 
Dodd,  P.  W.,  37,  61,  310,  395 
Dodgson,  A.,  448 
Dodsworth’s  MSS.,  11 
Dolman,  Mary,  374 ; Robert,  358 ; 

Sir  Robert,  374  ; Thomas,  358 
Domlinall,  King,  216 
Domitian,  Emperor,  416 
Don,  River,  296 

Doncaster  (Danum),  82,  356,  386,  431, 
436  ; governor  of,  360 
Donfrid,289;  slab,  284 
Dorchester,  342 
Dormer,  Margaret,  356 
Dover,  279,  413 
Downes,  Frances,  379 
Dowse,  J.  P.,  15 
D’Oyley,  Anne,  361  ; John,  361 
Drake,  Nathan,  359;  Samuel,  D.D., 
359 

Dromore,  Bishop  of,  120 
Druids’  Rocks,  14 
Dublin,  358  ; King  of,  297 
Duckenfield,  Catherine,  391 
Dudley,  Mary,  369  ; Toby,  369 
Dumfries,  268 


Dunbar,  372  ; Henry  Constable, 
Viscount,  356,  368 
Dunfermline,  82 
Dunsop  Bridge,  347 
Dunstable,  342 

Durham,  237,  284,  319,  388,  420  ; 

Cathedral  Library,  284 
Dyancebeck,  433,  434 
Dyson,  Mr.,  3,  4 


Eadberecht,  289  ; slab,  271 
Eadberht,  135,  142,  143,  192,  275 
Eadgar,  King,  298 
Eadred,  290 
Eadward,  King,  290 
Eadwine,  294 

Early  Antiquities  of  the  District,  by 
Rev.  T.  James,  20 
Early  English  Text  Society,  79 
Early  History  of  the  Yorkshire  Arch- 
aeological Society,  1 
Early  papers  read,  20 
Early  writing  materials,  by  E.  How- 
arth,  399-400 

Earthworks  Committee  for  York- 
shire, 35 

Easby,  188,  226,  269,  272,  274,  275, 
277,  282,  292,  295,  402  ; Church  of 
St.  Agatha,  472 

Easington,  265,  270,  271,  276,  284 
Easther,  Rev.  A.,  15,  69,  70 
Eastrington  Church,  455 
Eata,  246,  290 
Eatta,  142,  143 
Ebchester,  437,  438 
Eboracum,  see  York 
Ecelesfield,  132,  154,  172,  283 
Eccup,  347 

Ecgred,  Bishop,  287,  295 
Edda  mythology,  242 
Eddison,  J.  E.,  M.D.,  29 
Eden,  Sir  William,  42 yn 
Edgehill,  352,  361,  370,  374,  384,  385, 
390, 391 
Edinburgh,  133 

Editor  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society’s  Journal,  31 
Edward  I,  King,  300 
Effigy  at  Darrington,  122 
Egbert,  King,  243 

Egerton,  John,  Earl  of  Bridgwater, 
358  ; Lady  Magdalene,  358 
Egil,  215,  237 
Egton,  312 
Eilean  Mor,  297 
Elagabalus,  Emperor,  427 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  71 
Elland,  345,  346,  377 
Ellerburn,  255,  262,  264,  265,  276, 
279,  280,  281,  288,  292 
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Ellis',  A.  S.,  30  ; Charles,  359  ; Eliza- 
beth, 359;  Henry,  359;  John, 
359  ; William,  359 

Elmet,  226,  295,  296,  341  ; Kingdom 
of,  132  ; Realm  of,  294 
Elmhirst,  Elizabeth,  359  ; Margaret, 
359  ; Richard,  359  ; Robert,  359 
Elslack,  348  ; Roman  camp  at,  37 
Elvington,  365 
Ely,  386 

Emley,  Elizabeth,  Viscountess,  360  ; 

Thomas  Fairfax,  Viscount,  388 
Emley  Moor,  288 
Emperors  of  Rome  : — 

Antoninus  Pius,  417,  426,  430 
Antoninus  Saturninus,  428 
Arcadius,  425 
Aurelian,  421 
Aurelius,  418 
Caracalla,  417,  420,  421 
Carinus,  421 
Carus,  421 

Claudius,  405,  408,  409 
Clodius  Albinus,  417,  418,  419 
Commodus,  417,  418 
Constans,  423 

Constantine,  422,  423,  425,  427 
Constantius  Chlorus,  421,  422 
Didius,  417,  418 
Diocletian,  421,  422 
Domitian,  416 
Elagabalus,  427 
Galba,  410 

Galerius  Valerius  Maximianus,  421, 
422 

Geta,  420,  421 
Gratian,  424,  425 
Hadrian,  395,  396 
Helvetius  Pertinax,  418 
Honorius,  425 
Julian,  423 
Julius  Ciesar,  403 
Magnentius,  423 
Maximianus,  421,  422 
Maximus,  424,  425 
Nero,  409 
Nerva,  416,  440 
Numerian,  421 
Postumus,  421 

Severus,  416,  417,  419,  420,  423,  427 
Tetricus,  421,  427 
Theodosius  I,  424,  425,  427 
Theodosius  II,  425 
Titus  Aurelius  Aurelianus,  396,  397 
Trajan,  395 

Vespasian,  405,  41 1,  412,  423 
Victorinus,  421,  423 
Empson,  Elizabeth,  359 ; George, 
359  ; Richard,  359 
Enlart,  M.  Camille,  104 
Eoli,  208,  209 


Eogan, 245 

Epiacum,  see  Chester  le  Street 
Eric,  King,  297 
Esdras,  II,  Book  of , 314,  323 
Essex,  Earl  of,  385,  388 
Ethelbert,  Ethelberht,  244,  245,  290 
Ethelred  II,  175,  275 
Ethelwald,  285,  290 
Ethelwini,  244,  245,  247,  272,  290 
Etymology  applied  to  Topography, 
by  Dr.  Walker,  20 

Eure,  Barbara,  364  ; Elizabeth,  364  ; 
Lucy,  359  ; Margaret,  359  ; Ralph, 
3rd  Lord,  359,  364;  Sir  William, 

359  i William,  4th  Lord,  359,  364  ; 
William,  5th  Lord,  359 

Evans,  Rev.  E.  W.,  178 

Events  in  Yorkshire  during  the  Civil 

War,  392-394 

Evers,  Colonel,  377 
Excavations  at  Slack,  3,  37,  73 
Excursion  programmes,  43-44 
Exeter  book,  215 

Eyre,  Anne,  368 ; Anthony,  359  ; 
Captain  Adam,  71  ; Elizabeth, 

360  ; Robert,  368  ; Sir  George,  359 


Fairfax,  354  ; Anne,  380  ; Catherine, 
368  ; Charles,  385  ; Dorothy,  384  ; 
Ferdinando,  1st  Lord,  349  ; Ferdi- 
nand, 2nd  Lord,  584,  585  ; Frances, 
385  ; Gabriel,  361  ; Lord,  351,  383, 
384;  Margaret,  385;  Mary,  361, 
385  ; Philip,  385  ; Rhoda,  385  ; 
Sir  Guy,  118;  Sir  Philip,  383; 
Sir  Thomas,  352,  359,  382,  385  ; 
Sir  Thomas,  Viscount  Emley,  388  ; 
Sir  William,  385  ; Thomas,  Lord, 
350,  352,  368,  380,  384,  385,  386; 
Ursula,  352,  383 
Fairless,  Michael,  24,  86 
Falkner,  J.  M.,  334 
Fallow,  T.  M.,  F.S.A.,  30,  34,  67 
Fane,  Elizabeth,  360 ; Francis,  1st 
Earl  of  Westmorland,  360 ; Sir 
Francis,  360 
Fangfoss  Church,  464 
Faraday,  Michael,  69 
Farnham  Church,  126 
Farnley,  1,  2 n,  3 
Farnley  Tyas,  68 
Farnley  Wood,  68 
Farrar,  Dean,  319 
Farsley,  340 

Fauconberg,  Barbara,  374  ; Thomas, 
Lord,  352, 364, 374, 378  ; Ursula,  378 
Fawcett,  Alice,  361  ; Edward,  361 
Fawkes,  Jane,  360  ; Katherine,  360  ; 
Marmaduke,  360  ; Martha,  352  ; 
Mary,  360  ; Michael,  352,  360 
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Featlierstone,  361 
Fenton,  Margaret,  350 
Fenwick,  Catherine,  366  ; Sir  William, 
366 

Feme,  Anne,  365  ; Sir  John,  365 
Ferrers,  Alice,  364 
Ferriby,  294 
Ferry  Fryston,  294 
Fifteen  signs,  the,  315  ; Plate,  314 
Filey,  268,  295,  340 
Finch,  Francis,  391  ; Earl  of  Winchel- 
sea,  391  ; 

Finghall,  271,  279,  281,  298 
Firbeck,  387 
Fislilake,  391 
Fixby,  298 

Flamborough,  391,  394 
Fleetwood,  Cordelia,  385  ; Elizabeth, 
383 

Fleming,  Bridget,  357;  John,  357; 
Renier  le,  250 

Foljambe,  C.  G.  S.,  F.S.A.,  30 

Folkton,  276,  282,  292,  364,  365 

Fonts,  287 

Footitt,  Mr.,  104 

Forbes,  Col.  William,  272 

Forcett,  262,  263,  264,  279,  289,  298, 

34°.  343)  4OI>  402 
Ford,  J.  R.,  211 
Fordwich,  284 

Forster,  Mrs.,  82  ; Rev.  C.  T.,  82 
Fortescue,  Frances,  350  ; Francis,  350 
Forth,  River,  430 

Foster,  Jane,  367 ; Henry,  367 ; 

Mary,  390  ; Sir  John,  390 
Foulis,  Jane,  381  ; Mary,  385  ; Sir 
David,  385  ; Sir  Henry,  385 
Fountains  Abbey,  27,  99 
Fowler,  James,  F.S.A.,  67;  Rev. 
James,  122W,  123 n;  Rev.  (Canon) 
J.  T.,  24,  29,  67,  83 n,  85,  86,  167, 
182,  207,  243,  244;  on  The  Abbey 
of  Villers  in  Brabant,  92  ; on  The 
fifteen  last  days  of  the  world,  313- 

337 

Foxholes,  340 
France,  69 

Frankland,  Anthony,  360  ; Sir  Henry, 
360  ; Thomas,  360 
Franks  Casket,  215 
Frauenkirche  (Oberwesel),  313,  319 
Frechenvile,  Freeschenville,  Archer 
de,  304  ; Ralph  de,  304,  305  ; Roger 
de,  306 

Free  School  of  Slaithwaite,  71 
Freschville,  Margaret,  371  ; Sir  Peter, 

3 71 

Fressenneville,  30411 
Friar  Mere,  7 ; Incumbent  of,  15 
Friar  Tuck,  312 
Fridaythorpe  Church,  465 


Frontinus,  426 

Fund  for  Excavation  at  Slack,  61 
Furness  Abbey,  99 


Gainer,  Catherine,  372 
Gainford,  141  ; Church,  427,  431 
Galacum,  415 
Galba,  Emperor,  410 
Gale,  Dr. , 424 

Galerius  Valerius  Maximianus,  Em- 
peror, 421,  422 
Galgacus,  415 
Galloway,  263,  279 
Gallus,  426 
Ganton,  340,  343 

Gargrave,  173-1 76,  220,  239,  265, 
274,  277,  279,  280,  281,  298;  Ro- 
man site  at,  37 ; Frances,  376 ; 
Sir  Cotton,  376 
Garnett,  Rev.  H.  E.,  15 
Garsdale  Road,  345 
Garton  in  Holderness,  457 
Gascoigne,  Anne,  377  ; Elizabeth, 
377;  Henry,  386;  Isabel,  381; 
Jane,  386;  Sir  Thomas,  3 77; 
William,  381 

Gates,  Edward,  384  ; Elizabeth,  384 

Gatty,  Dr.,  172  ; Rev.  Reginald,  173 n 

Gee,  Frances,  390  ; John,  390 

Genuini,  the,  417 

George  III,  King,  74 

George  party,  the,  8m 

German  of  Durham,  Prior,  302 

Geta,  Emperor,  420,  421 

Giffard,  Ursula,  378 

Giggleswick,  312 

Gill,  Edward,  385  ; Elizabeth,  385  ; 
390;  Leonard,  385,  390;  Ruth, 
385 

Gilling,  263,  265,  271,  276,  279,  281, 
283,  295  ; Church,  470  ; West,  156, 
214) 235 

Gilsuith,  Igilswith,  Hilsuith,  245,  290 
Gilson,  Penelope,  360  ; Sir  John,  360 
Gislheare,  Bishop,  279 
Glass  (painted)  at  Bolton  Percy,  120 
Gledhill,  Mr.  167;  Richard,  360; 
Thomas,  360 

Gledstone  Hall,  176-178,  209,  278, 
288,  292 

Glemham,  Sir  Thomas,  366,  372 
Glynne,  Sir  Stephen,  on  Farnham 
Church,  126;  on  Goldsborough 
Church,  127  ; Notes  on  Yorkshire 
Churches,  452-477 
Gododinae,  the,  342 n 
Goldsborough,  178-179,  251,  283  ; 

Church,  127  ; plague,  237 
Golspie,  267 
Goodmanham,  294 
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Goodrick,  Catherine,  360  ; Elizabeth, 
360 ; Sir  Henry,  360  ; Sir  John, 
360,  362 

Goodricke,  Henry,  386  ; Jane,  386  ; 
Richard,  386 ; Sarah,  386 ; Sir 
John,  386  ; William,  386 
Goodwyn,  Arthur,  391  ; Jane,  391 
Gordian,  Coin  of,  427 
Gosforth,  178,  203,  214,  242 
Gott,  Dr.,  21 1 
Goubert,  Blessed,  95 
Go van,  285 

Gower,  Anne,  361  ; D’Oyley,  361  ; 
Edward,  361  ; Elizabeth,  361  ; 
Frances,  361  ; Mary,  369 ; Sir 
Thomas,  361,  369  ; Thomas,  361 
Grabham,  Oxley,  48 
Graham,  Catherine,  361  ; Fergus, 
361  ; Sir  Richard,  361 
Grampian  Hills,  415 
Grantham,  366,  367 
Gratian,  Emperor,  424,  425 
Graveship  of  Holme,  28 
Great  Clifton,  214 
Great  Edston,  288,  290 
Greene,  Anne,  361  ; James,  361  ; 
Robert,  361 

Greenfield,  Archbishop,  304 
Greenhead,  17,  397 

Green  well,  Dr.  William  (Canon),  21, 
59 

Greetland,  15 

Gregory,  313  ; Emma,  351  ; Gilbert, 
371  ; Grace,  371 

Greta  Bridge  (Concangium),  402,  420, 
426%,  427,  427 n,  431,  432,  436,  437 
Greta,  River,  307 

Grevile,  Margaret,  382  ; Sir  Edward, 
382 

Grey,  Colonel,  353  ; Lord,  353 
Griffin,  Anne,  371 

Griffith,  Frances,  383  ; Margaret, 
361;  Sir  Henry,  361,  383 
Grimscar  wood,  398 
Grimshaw,  Elizabeth,  376 
Grimston,  Cecily,  389  ; Dorothy,  363  ; 
Thomas,  363 

Guide  books  to  the  Abbey  of  Villers, 
104 

Guildhall  (London),  158 

Guisborough,  314,  383 

Guiseley,  159,  179-181,  262,  274,  281 

Guitolinus,  340 

Guthred,  King,  296 

Gwoloppin,  340 


Hackness,  157,  208,  244,  265,  268, 
269^,  272, 275, 276, 287, 289, 290, 295 
Haddington,  Hadinton,  Hadint', 
Walter  de,  302 


Hades,  73 

Hadrian,  Emperor,  415,  416,  417,  426, 
429,  439  ; Wall  of,  395,  420,  428 
Haigh,  Rev.  D.  H.,  67,  142,  173,  183, 
218,  242,  243,  244,  246 
Haigh  Cross,  345  ; House  Farm,  345 
Hailstone,  E.,  F.S.A.,  22,  27,  67 
Halifax,  10,  72,  169,  289,  345  ; Arch- 
deacon of,  79 ; Finds  of  coins  in 
district  of,  447-449  ; “ Guardian,” 
85  ; Marquis  of,  373  ; Parish 
Church  of,  85  ; “ The  Rocks,”  444 
Hall,  Archdeacon  H.  A.,  33 
Hall  Green  Chapel,  348 
Halton,  137,  163,  165,  214,  215,  237; 
Gill,  347 

Hambleton  Hills,  303 

Hamerton,  Dorothy,  361  ; Edward, 

361  ; Matthew,  361  ; Philip,  361 
Hammerton,  Gervase,  378  ; Hannah, 

378 

Hamnett,  Jane,  67  ; William,  67 
Hamond,  Joan,  364;  Mrs.,  374; 
William,  364 

Hampole,  312  ; Rolle  of,  331 
Hampole’s  Pricke  of  Conscience,  319 
Planley  on  Thames,  367 
ITannen,  Sir  James,  25 
Hansby,  Elizabeth,  379  ; Hugh,  362  ; 

Ralph,  379  ; Sir  Ralph,  362 
Hanson,  346,  396,  397,  398 
Harebred,  Elizabeth,  362  ; Richard, 

362  ; William,  362 
Harewood,  Louisa,  Countess  of,  128 
Harland,  Richard,  262 

Harleian  Society,  79 
Harper,  George,  16 
Harperton,  John,  362 
Harrison,  Cuthbert,  362  ; Edith,  360  ; 
John,  360  ; Lennox,  362  ; Mrs.,  70  ; 
Thomas,  362 

Harrogate,  181-183,  231,  290,  346 
Hart  and  Hound  shaft  (Lancaster) 
158 

Hartlepool,  Heruteu,  183 
ITartshead,  20,  183  ; Church,  20,  350 
Hastings  family,  354% 

Hatfield,  366,  371  ; Francis,  386 ; 

John,  386  ; Ralph,  386 
Haughton  Bank,  434 
Hauxwell,  221,  266,  267,  274,  281, 
283,  289 
H award,  290 
Hawick,  74 

Hawkeswortli,  Catherine,  387 ; Sir 
Richard,  387 
Hawnby,  294 
Haworth,  348,  376 
Hawsker,  137,  216,  263,  264,  283 
Hazlehead,  71 
Hazlewood,  378 
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Headlane,  John,  362  ; Leonard,  362  ; 

Margaret,  362 
Headstones,  286 

Healangh,  105,  no,  183,  285  ; Church, 
105,  109-110 
Healey,  Mr.,  146 
Heath,  Rev.  J.  II.,  209 
Hebblethwaite,  Anne,  362  ; Arthur, 

354  ; Margaret,  354  ; Mary,  362  ; 
John,  362  ; Thomas,  362 

Heber,  Jane,  386  ; John,  386  ; Martha, 

355  ; Reynolds,  386 
Hedon,  351,  382,  383,  390 
Heimdal  and  the  ravens,  242 
Helmsley,  284,  357  ; Castle,  375,  385 
Helvetius  Pertinax,  418 
Hemingway,  Dr.,  167 

Hems,  Harry,  173 
Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  79 
Henry  VII,  King,  7 
Henry  VIII,  King,  197 
Heptonstall,  348,  376 
Herbert,  Magdalen,  384 
Herdener,  Prof.,  104 
Herebert  Wintonie,  289 
Hereford,  Bishop  of,  303 
Herefordshire,  144 
Heriberehct,  289 
Hermitage,  Adam  del,  312 
Hermitage  at  Pontefract,  24 
Hermit  close,  312  ; Rood,  312 
Hermits  and  Anchorites,  311-312 
Herodian,  419 

Heron,  Charlotte,  90  ; James,  90 
Heruli,  the,  423,  424 
Hessewelle,  William  de,  302 n 
Heversham,  197 
Hewett,  Grace,  384 
Hexham,  273,  288 
Heysham,  133,  199,  214,  285 
Higgins,  Elizabeth,  359 
High  Hoyland,  183-185,  203,  239, 
271,  272,  278,  279,  280,  287 
High  Melton,  318 
High  Sheriff  of  York,  39 
Hildyard,  Anne,  362,  363 ; Ellen, 

356  ; Helen,  363  ; Henry,  362  ; 
Jane,  363  ; Lady  Anne,  362  ; 
Richard,  356,  362  ; Sir  Christopher, 
362  ; Sir  Robert,  362,  363 

Hiley,  Rev.  Dr.,  112 n 

Hill,  G.  F.,  444 n,  448 n ; Mary,  388 

Hindoos,  148 

History  of  Kirkburton,  by  H.  J. 
Morehouse,  71 

History  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeologi- 
cal Society,  1-91 

Hitch,  Alathea,  353  ; Dean  Robert, 
353  ; Robert,  353 
Hobart,  Sir  Miles,  387 
Hoddam,  133,  267 


Hodder  valley,  347 
Hodgson,  Anne,  366  ; Clement,  365  ; 
Frances,  388  ; Isabella,  365  ; Phine- 
as,  388 

Hogbacks,  284 
Hogg,  Margaret,  362 
Holme, 365  ; Christopher,  363  ; Grave- 
ship  of,  28  ; Henry,  363  ; Margaret, 
363  ; Penelope,  363  ; soke  mill  of, 71 
Holmes,  J.,  310;  Richard,  24,  30, 
12274,  200  ; Rev.  Canon,  15 
Holmfirth,  16,  73,  70  ; flood,  80 
Holmpton  Church,  466 
Honley,  15,  79,  82,  449 n 
Honorius,  Emperor,  425 
Hook  Church,  359 

Hope,  Sir  W.  H.  St.  John,  27,  34,  63, 
67.  92,  95)  98,  99,  101,  104 
Hopkins,  John,  76  ; Rachel,  76 
Hopton,  21,  75,  77;  Ellinor,  363; 
Hall,  72  ; Helen,  353  ; Joan,  371  ; 
Ralph,  363,  371  ; Sir  Ingram,  353, 

363 

Horbury,  389 
Hornblower,  Mr.,  4,5,7 
Hornby,  251,  292,  348,  358;  (Lanca- 
shire), 164,  218,  226,  233,  270 
Horncastle,  371,  387 
Horsfall,  Anne,  363  ; Captain  Rich- 
ard, 8 ; James,  71  ; Richard,  363 
Hotham,  354  ; Anne,  386  ; Catherine, 
386 ; Frances,  386,  390 ; Isabel, 
386  ; John,  386  ; Katherine,  386  ; 
Margaret,  386 ; Sarah,  386 ; Sir 
John,  383,  386,  390 
Houndhill,  359 
House  of  Israel,  325 
Housesteads,  288 

Hovingham,  255,  256,  277,  281,  286, 
295 

How,  Bishop  Walsliam,  82 
Howard,  Edward,  1st  Lord,  387; 
Elizabeth,  361,  388  ; Frances,  387  ; 
Katherine,  366;  Sir  William,  361, 
366 ; Theophilus,  2nd  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  388;  William,  3rd  Lord, 
386 

Howard  of  Effingham,  William,  1st 
Lord,  389 

Howarth,  E.,  237;  on  Early  writing 
materials,  399-400 
Howden,  27,  389 
Howgill,  345 

Howley  Hall,  349,  354,  389 
Huddersfield,  3,  5,  6,  11,  17,  22,  31, 
38,  60,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  75,  76,  80, 
82,  87,  88,  169,  289,  348 ; Arch- 
aeological and  Topographical  As- 
sociation, 1,  5,  21,  36,  71,  72,  74, 
75,  78,  84,  87;  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 80  ; College,  87  ; College 
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Magazine,  88;  Chronicle,  5,  7; 
Deanery  of,  2,  6,  10,  68  ; General 
Dispensary,  74  ; Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  1,  2,  15;  St.  An- 
drew’s, 82  ; Subscription  Library, 
88  ; Technical  College,  69,  81  ; Vicar 
of,  15 

Hudson,  H.  A.,  34 
Hughes,  Grizell,  355  ; Rev.  J.,  7,  68 
Hulbert,  Rev.  (Canon)  C.  A.,  3,  7,  15, 
72,  73  ; History  of  Almondbury,  66 
Hull,  349,  368,  371,  373,  384,  386,  387, 
388 

Hulton,  Beatrix,  357 

Humber,  River,  406 

Hungate,  Dorothy,  363 ; Francis, 

363  ; Joan,  364  ; Sir  Philip,  363  ; 
William,  363 

Hunter,  Rev.  Joseph,  17,  397  ; papers, 
36 

Hussey,  Anne,  384  ; John,  384 
Hutchinson,  Catherine,  387 ; Ed- 
ward, 364,  387;  Frances,  364; 
Rev.  W.,  30;  Stephen,  349,  364, 

387 

Hutton  Buschell  Church,  474 
Hutton,  Barbara,  364 ; Elizabeth, 
364;  John,  55,  56,  59;  Margaret, 

364  ; Mary,  388  ; Matthew,  364  ; 
Sir  Richard,  364,  388  ; Sir  Timothy, 

364 

Hymers,  Jane,  357 


I’Anson,  W.  M.,  F.S.A.,  303 
Ibbotson,  John,  391  ; Mary,  391 
Iceni,  the,  407 
Idle,  Ruth,  391 

Ilkley  (Olicana),  159,  166,  185-197, 
208,  209,  215,  216,  228,  229,  238, 
269,  272,  281,  292,  295,  307,  386, 
406;  Church,  185,  266,  272,  275, 
276,  277  ; Museum,  194,  265,  266, 
267,  268,  272,  274,  276,  277,  279, 
282,  286  ; Roman  camp  at,  37 
Inchiquin,  Lord,  359 
Ingham,  Mrs.,  258 

Ingleby  Arncliffe,  171,  203,  268,  273, 
284,285;  Anne,  364,  375  ; J.,347; 
Major  C.,  347  ; Mary,  368  ; Samp- 
son, 364,  375  ; Sir  William,  364 
Ingleton,  307 

Ingram,  Dorothy,  388  ; Frances,  364  ; 
John,  388  ; Sir  Arthur,  364  ; Sir 
Thomas,  364 

«.  Innocent,  C.  F.,  135,  146,  154,  231, 
23 7,  243>  249 

Inscriptions  on  Anglian  and  Anglo- 
Danish  Sculpture,  289 
Insula,  Alan  de,  327 
Interlaced  Patterns,  262-269 


Invasion  of  Britain,  405 
Inverness-shire,  420 
Iona,  245 

Ireland,  216;  Barbara,  364;  Sir 
Francis,  364  ; William,  364 
Irton,  203 

Irwin,  Mariana,  390  ; Sir  William,  390 
Isle  of  Man,  214,  383 
Issus,  419 

Isurium,  see  Aldborough 


Jackson,  Elizabeth,  364 ; Sir  John, 

364 

Jacques,  John,  365 ; Mary,  365 ; 

Sir  Roger,  365 
James  I,  King,  356 

James,  Jane,  67;  Rev.  A.  D.,  68; 
Rev.  David,  68;  Rev.  H.  A.,  68; 
Rev.  Thomas,  1,  2 n,  3,  4,  5,  7,  16, 
17,  20,  23,  67-68;  on  Early  Arch- 
aeology, 20 

Jenkins,  Anthonina,  365  ; Rev.  W.  G., 
68  ; Sir  Henry,  365  ; Toby,  365  ; 
William,  365 
Jenkinson,  F.,  346 
Jervaulx  Abbey,  20,  28 
Jessop,  Dr.,  hi n,  115  ; Lydia,  58 
Joel,  323,  324 
Jones,  Rev.  L.,  15,  67,  68 
Jovii,  the,  424 
Jovinus,  423 

Jubilee  dinner,  39,  48;  List  present 
at,  50-51 

Jubilee  Fund  (Subscriptions),  46-48 

Jubilees,  Book  of,  323 

Julian,  Emperor,  423 

Julius  Caesar,  405  ; Frontinus,  412  ; 

Severus,  417,  418 
Julius  Capitobnus,  417 
Jupiter,  Altar  to,  427 
Jurby,  214,  242 


Kay,  Anne,  352  ; Catherine,  365 ; 
Elizabeth,  365  ; John,  365  ; Mar- 
garet, 365  ; Sir  John,  357,  365 
Kaye,  Junr.,  W.  J.,  F.S.A.,  181 
Kelbrook,  310 
Kellett,  S.,  193 
Kellington,  312 
Kells,  268 
Kelso  Abbey,  84 
Kempe,  Archbishop,  12 1 
Kennoway,  342 
Kent  Archaeological  Society,  4 
Kenworthy,  Miss,  73 
Kermode,  P.  M.  C.,  182 
Kerriemuir,  268 
Keston  Camp,  405 
Ketton,  John  de,  302 n 
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Key,  Alice,  390 
Kiddal,  359 
Kilburn,  303 
Kildale,  271 

Kildalton,  280  ; Cross,  139 
Kildwick,  192,  197-200,  205,  229,  262, 

263,  264,  265,  266,  271,  281,  282, 
289,  292,  298;  Hall,  197 

Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society,  4 
Killingbeck,  Edward,  365  ; Isabella, 
365  ; Thomas,  365 
Kilvington  Church  (South),  132 
King  Alfred,  215 ; Charles  I,  349, 

35°>  354»  355)  356,  357,  359,  367, 
368,  370,  374,  375,  377  ; Charles  II, 
353-  365  ; Domhuall,  216  ; Eadgar, 
298  ; Eadward,290  ; Edward  I,  300  ; 
Egbert,  243  ; Eric,  297  ; Gutlrred, 
296  ; Henry  VII,  7 ; Henry  VIII, 
197;  Knut,  298;  Malcolm,  299;  of 
Dublin,  297 ; of  France  (Philip 
Augustus),  30 in  ; of  York,  297  ; 
Olaf,  218;  Olaf  Cuaran,  297;  Olaf 
Guthfrithsson,  297  ; Osbercht,  243, 
244;  Oswine,  157;  Stephen,  106; 
Svein,  298 

Kingsley,  Catherine,  370 ; William, 
37° 

Kippax,  196,  200-202,  208,  230,  240, 
273)  292,  353 

Kirk  Bramwith  Church,  477 
Kirkburn,  2,  288  ; Church,  461 
Kirkburton,  6,  10,  20,  68,  169,  202- 
203,  207,  269,  271,  281,  296,  363; 
history  of,  10,  28  ; Vicar  of,  72 
Kirkby  Grindalythe,  258,  259,  264, 
269;  Hill,  154,  195,  267,  270,  272, 
278,  279,  281,  286,  287,  295  ; 

Lonsdale,  345  ; Malzeard,  203,  204, 
284,  298  ; Misperton,  269,  270,  286, 
288,  290,  295,  312  ; Moorside,  264, 

269,  280,  281,  287,  288,  295  ; 

Ravensworth  Church,  469  ; Stephen, 
109,  148,-  199,  231,  289;  Wliarfe, 
131,  159,  204-207,  236,  262,  264, 

270,  271,  274,  279,  281,  282,  289, 
292 

Kirkcohn,  268,  279 
Kirkdale,  182,  251,  264,  273,  278,  279, 
280,  281,  285,  286,  288,  290,  295 
Kirkhammerton,  105  ; Church,  105 
Kirkheaton,  6,  20,  68,  170,  196,  201, 
207-209,  230,  240,  265,  273,  290, 
296,  352  ; Rector  of,  15 
Kirklees  Priory,  250 
Kirklevington,  137,  150,  216,  262,  263, 

264,  270,  280,  281,  289,  379 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  26,  95,  99,  135  i 

Hall,  340 

Kitson,  S.  D.,  F.S.A.,  33,  105,  122,  209 
Knaresborough,  Knarsburgh,  176, 


1 77,  2°9,  288,  311,  346,  347,  364, 
37x>  374)  384.  390,  480;  St.  John 
the  Baptist's,  480 ; St.  Robert’s 
Chapel,  479 
Knells,  284 

Knight,  Faith,  387  ; Sir  Ralph,  387  ; 

William,  387;  Winifred,  351 
Knook  (Wiltshire),  237 
Knowles,  Jun.,  Mr.,  31972 
Knut,  King,  298 
Kyniswith,  290 


La  Bovine,  92 

Ladie  of  the  Cragge,  Chapel  of  Our, 
480 

Laegria,  341 

Lambert,  Frances,  387  ; General  John, 
350 ; Jane,  364 ; John,  387  ; 
Josias,  387 

Lamplugh,  Archbishop,  120 ; Rev. 

Thomas,  120,  12 1 
Lancashire,  13 1 

Lancaster,  Lankster,  62,  139,  158, 
193.  197-  289,  348,  4x5;  head,  132, 
139  ; W.  T.,  F.S.A.,  34,  38,  62 
Lanchester  (Longovicum),  427,  437, 
462  n 

Land’s  End,  415 

Langdale,  Elizabeth,  375 ; Lennox, 
362,  365  ; Marmaduke,  362,  365, 
3 75  i Peter,  365,  375  ; Sir  Marma- 
duke, 380 

Langley,  Richard,  365 
Langton,  388  ; Margaret,  363  ; Sir 
John,  363 
Lanivet,  285 
La  Porte  Trilobee,  95 
Larking,  Rev.  L.  B.,  4 
Lascelles,  Lasceles,  Daniel,  37m ; 
Emma  de,  30272 ; Frances,  387  ; 
Francis,  350,  387 ; Hall,  73  ; 

William,  387 

Lastingham,  166,  221,  226,  264,  266, 
268,  270,  271,  273,  278,  281,  282, 
283,  284,  286,  287,  295,  298 
Latimer,  Elizabeth,  358  ; John,  Lord, 
358 

Laud,  Archbishop,  115 
Laughton-en-le-Morthen,  209,  287 
Lavatris,  see  Bowes 
Lawson,  A.  S.,  F.S.A.,  133;  Cather- 
ine, 3 66  ; Henry,  366,  376  ; Kather- 
ine, 366,  376  ; Sir  John,  366 
Layton,  Anne,  366 ; Francis,  366 ; 
Margaret,  366 ; Mary,  385  ; Sir 
Thomas,  385 
Lead,  209 

Leadman,  A.  D.  H.,  F.S.A.,  30 
Leake,  256,  257,  277,  278;  Earl  of 
Scarsdale,  Francis,  362 
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Leatham,  E.  A.,  15,  81 

le  Bas,  Rev.  H.  V.,  34 

Ledsham,  209,  287 

Lee,  Cornelius,  366  ; Dorothy,  363  ; 

Robert,  366  ; Roger,  363 
Leeds,  22,  26,  30,  31,  60,  171,  192, 
195,  203,  209-218,  237,  289,  290, 
292,  295,  296,  341,  346,  363,  373, 
382,  385,  388;  Elizabeth,  366; 
Robert,  366 ; Thomas,  366 ; and 
Bradford  road,  340  ; Museum,  210, 
211,  217,  239,  263,  266,  268,  269, 
270,  272,  282,  284  ; Parish  Church, 
156,  159,  196,  263,  264,  269,  272, 
278,  280,  296  ; 10,  Park  Street,  30, 
33,  34-  3 7',  Philosophical  Society, 
209;  St.  John’s  Church,  391; 
Town  Eiall,  28  ; University,  61 
Lees  Hall,  22,  72 

Legard,  Frances,  386 ; Jane,  386 ; 

John, 354, 386  ; Susan,  354,  383 
Legenda  aurea,  334 
Leicester,  73  ; Governor  of,  351,  355 
Leigh,  Anne,  366;  Elizabeth,  365, 
366  ; Margery,  366  ; Mary,  366  ; 
Sir  Ferdinando,  365,  366  ; Thomas, 
366 

Leofric,  Bishop,  154 
L’ermitagefield,  312 
Leven,  268,  269 

Leveson,  Frances,  361  ; Sir  John,  361 
Levisham,  276,  286 
Levyns,  Lewis,  366;  Lucian,  366; 
Thomas,  366 

Lewis,  Chessmen,  263  ; Mary,  363 
Lewkner,  Ann,  389  ; Edward,  389 
Librarian  of  the  Society,  34,  36,  38 
Library,  the,  62,  75  ; fund,  39,  62 
Liddell,  Catherine,  383  ; Sir  Henry, 
383 

Life  members,  29 
Lincoln,  357,  373,  412,  435 
Lindisfarne  Gospels,  267 
Lindley,  Arthur,  353,  363  ; Ellinor, 
363  ; Helen,  353 
Lissett,  285 

Lister,  Anne,  366 ; Catherine,  287  ; 
Frances,  387 ; John,  379 ; Mar- 
garet, 362,  379;  Mary,  387;  Sir 
John,  362  ; Sir  William,  387  ; 
Thomas,  350  ; William,  387 
List  of  articles  in  Journal,  39-42  ; of 
the  Signs  of  the  last  fifteen  days, 
323-337 ; of  those  at  Jubilee 
Dinner,  50 
Llallawg,  17,  68 
Lloyd,  Miss  E.,  172 
Lloyd,  Rev.  G.,  1,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  16,  17, 
18,  19,  61,  84  ; notice  of,  72 
Lodan,  290 
Loki,  214 


Lollius  Urbicus,  417 
Londesborough,  260,  269,  288,  294 
London  (Londinium),  410,  424,  434; 

St.  Giles’-in-the-Fields,  352 
Long  Benton,  72 
Long  Purston,  347 
Longovicum,  see  Lanchester 
Longwood  altar,  39 $n 
Looscan,  Mr.,  38 

Loraine,  Ambrose,  357 ; Catherine, 
357 

Lowden,  John,  355  ; Mary,  355 
Lower,  M.  A.,  F.S.A.,  4 
Low  Gill,  345 

Lowther,  285;  Eleanor,  379;  Jane, 
366;  Sir  John,  3 66,  379;  Sir 
William,  366 

Lucas,  Margaret,  354  ; John,  1st 
Lord,  354 

Lucius  Alferius  Senecio,  417,  420 
Lucius  Neratius  Marcellus,  41 611 
Lucius  Verus,  418 
Lucullean  lances,  416 
Lugvallum,  see  Carlisle 
Lukis,  Rev.  W.  C.,  F.S.A.,  85 
Lumb,  G.  D.,  F.S.A.,  33 
Lundholme,  306,  307 
Lupicinius,  423 
Lusitania,  439,  440 
Lutton,  Anne,  367 ; Ralph,  3 66 ; 
William,  366 

Lydgate,  Lidyate  Chapel,  71W 
Lydgate,  71 
Lymne,  413 

Lyndesay,  Sir  David,  336 
Lyon,  Ellen,  370  ; Henry,  370 
Lyons  (Lugdunum),  419 
Lythe,  132,  141,  169,  185,  207,  231, 
265,  266,  270,  271,  274,  279,  281, 
284,  286,  297 


McCall,  H.  B.,  F.S.A.,  31,  34,  193,  203, 
204,  258  ; portrait  of,  facing  p.  69 
MacDurnan’s  Gospels,  214 
Macutrenus,  132 
Maen-y-Chwyfan,  263 
Maere,  Rev.  Canon,  104 
Magse,  see  Piercebridge 
Maglovae,  437 
Magnentius,  Emperor,  423 
Maiden  Bower,  342,  343  ; Castle,  342, 
343,  344  i Cottage,  342,  343  ; 

Ghyll,  342 ; Pap  or  Paps,  344 ; 
Way,  342,  343  ; Wood,  342 
Malaga,  375 
Malcolm,  King,  299 
Malew,  214 

Malham,  Dorothy,  378 ; Elizabeth, 
367;  Francis,  367,  378  ; Jane,  367  ; 
Mary,  367 
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Mallinson,  A.,  345 

Mallory,  Dean  Thomas,  351  ; Martha, 
351  ; Mary,  367  ; Sir  John,  367  ; 
William,  367 
Malmesbury,  384 

Maltby,  Catherine,  379  ; Christopher, 
380  ; Everild,  380 

Malton,  Meauton,  21,  304,  361,  362, 
383,  384,  442;  Old,  257,  258,  271, 
281  ; Priory,  10774;  Roger  de,  305 
Manchester  (Mancunium),  360,  376, 
415;  Earl  of,  349 

Manordeify,  Manordiviy,  Rectory  of, 
67 

Manticora,  171 
Mapleton  Church,  457 
Map  of  British  and  Roman  Yorkshire, 
4 ; to  Anglian  and  Anglo-Danish 
sculpture,  Historical,  between  292 
and  293 

March,  Dr.  H.  C. , F.S.A.,  178,  198, 
199 

Marcus,  425  ; Aurelius,  Emperor,  418  ; 

Statius  Prisons,  418 
Marius,  421 

Markham,  Anne,  359  ; John,  360 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  51 
Marmaduke,  the  name,  183 
Marsden,  21,  345;  Rev.  C.  J.,  173 
Marske-in-Swaledale,  312 
Marston  Moor,  349,  352,  354,  355, 
359,  360,  361,  363,  364,  365,  367, 
368,  37E  374,  3 77,  378,  379,  38o> 
385>  387 

Marton,  Anne,  365;  -cum-Grafton, 
218,  388 

Masharn,  162,  163,  1 66,  226,  269,  273, 
2 75,  278,  283,  295 
Mason,  j.,  480 
Maughold,  214 

Mauleverer,  Anne,  367 ; Elizabeth, 
388;  Joan,  no;  Katherine,  388; 
Mary,  388  ; Sir  Richard,  349,  367, 
388;  Sir  Thomas,  349,  350,  367, 
388 

Maurice,  Prince,  377 
Maximianus,  Emperor,  421,  422 
Maximus,  Emperor,  424,  425  ; Legate, 
411 

Meake,  Diary  of  Rev.  R. , 71 
Meate,  the,  416,  421 
Meauton,  Roger  de,  306 
Meaux,  Chartulary  of,  312 
Meigle,  196,  222,  264,  267,  270,  285 
Meller,  R.,  16 
Mellor,  Rev.  G.  B.,  21,  23 
Melsonby,  190,  192,  229,  266,  268,  272, 
275,  276,  285,  295,  404 
Meltham,  7,  14,  16,  70,  76,  312 
Melton-on-the-Hill,  218  ; Mowbray, 
366 


Menai  Straits,  409 
Mends,  General,  52 
Mersey,  River,  406 

Metcalfe,  Scroope,  367  ; Sir  Thomas, 

367 

Metham,  Barbara,  367 ; Catherine, 
368;  Frances,  356;  George,  367; 
Jordan,  367 ; Mary,  367 ; Sir 
Jordan,  367 ; Sir  Thomas,  367, 

368  ; Thomas,  356,  367 
Methley,  218 

Metingham,  John  de,  30  y 306 
Metz  Pontifical,  78 
Mexborough,  218,  219,  236,  271,  273, 
373 

Micklethwaite,  Elizabeth,  76;  J.  T. , 
F.S.A.,  67,  76,  1057-2;  Margaret, 
359  ; Richard,  359 
Middleburgh  (Zealand),  383 
Middleham,  298 
Middlesex,  Earl  of,  390 
Middlesmoor,  175,  219-222,  231,  238, 
273,  279,  281,  286,  290,  298 
Middleton,  165,  188,  263,  276,  280, 
281,  283,  286  ; Church,  465  ; Joan, 
364  ; Katherine,  368  ; Lodge,  192, 
193  ; Matthew,  368  ; Peter,  192  ; 
Robert,  364 ; Sir  Peter,  368 ; 
William,  368 
Midforth,  Mr.,  37 
Milner,  Sir  William,  118 
Milsbridge,  345 

Mirfield,  75,  76,  222-224,  238,  270, 
281,  286,  292,  352  ; Churchyard, 
76,  77  ; Margaret,  386 
Mitchell,  Alice,  390  ; T.  C.,  F.S.A.,  30 
Mitton,  224,  239 
Moesiaci,  the,  423 
Mold  Green,  Incumbent  of,  1 5 
Moltke,  General,  51 
Molyneux,  Mary,  360  ; Sir  John,  360 
Mona,  see  Anglesey 
Monasterboice,  267 
Monckton,  Anne,  368  ; Edmund,  368  ; 
Elizabeth,  368  ; John,  368  ; Major, 
362  ; Margaret,  368  ; Marmaduke, 
368  ; Martha,  368  ; Mary,  368  ; 
Sir  Francis,  368  ; Sir  Philip,  368 
Monifieth,  267 
Monk,  General,  387 
Monkman,  Charles,  21,  23 
Monkwearmouth  Church,  235 
Monmouth,  Robert  Carey,  1st  Earl  of, 
39i 

Montaigu,  Notre  Dame  de,  104 
Montgomerie,  D.,  35 
Montgomery  Castle,  385 
Monument  of  Robt.  Stapleton,  114 
Monuments  Act,  65 
Moore,  Elizabeth,  353  ; John,  353  ; 
Major,  21 1 
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Moot  Hall  (Dewsbury),  22 
Morbium,  436 

Morehouse,  Mr.,  1,  2 n,  3,  4 ; Dr.  H.  J., 
3-  4.  5-  7-  8-  IO-  16,  17,  27-28,  61, 
70-72  ; portrait  of  Dr.  H.  J.,  facing 
p.  15  ; Anne,  71  ; Edward,  351  ; 
Elizabeth,  71  ; John,  71  ; Roger 
del,  71  ; Sarah,  351  ; Susannah, 
380;  Thomas,  yin;  William,  380 
Moresby,  429 

Morgan,  Anne,  391  ; Sir  Charles,  391 
Morkill,  J.  W.,  30 
Morley,  Edw.  Parker,  Lord,  358 
Morris,  Castilian,  369;  J.  E.,  218, 
249,  254;  John,  368;  Margery, 
369  ; Matthias,  368  ; Robert,  369 
Morrison,  Walter,  51 
Moseley,  John,  367  ; Margaret,  365  ; 
Mary,  367 

Mountain  Bregouin,  340 
Mountaigne,  Elizabeth,  369  ; George, 
369 ; George,  Archbishop,  369  ; 
Isaac,  369  ; Mary,  369 
Mount  Grace  Priory,  34 
Mowbray,  Mubrai,  Roger  de,  302 
Much  Wenlock,  67 
Mulgrave,  389  ; Castle,  374 
Murgatroyd,  Rev.  J.,  71 
Musard,  Amice,  304  ; Nicholas,  304 
Musgrave,  Agnes,  no;  Catherine, 
361,  364,  387;  Sir  Richard,  no, 
364,  387  ; Thomas,  361 


Naiebel,  290 

Naseby,  352,  365,  374,  377,  385 
Nectandus,  423 

Neile,  Archbishop  Richard,  369  ; Sir 
Paul,  369 

Neilson,  G.,  300,  301 
Nelson,  Lord,  51 
Nene,  River,  407 
Nenthead, lyzn 
Neptune,  altar  to,  429 
Nero,  Emperor,  409 
Nerva,  Emperor,  416,  440 
Netherthong  Parsonage,  1,  2 n,  3,  4, 
14,  17,  67 

Nettleton  family,  22,  72 
Neurs,  428 

Nevile,  Anne,  369 ; Barbara,  369 ; 
Francis,  353,  369,  376;  Gervase, 
369;  Henry,  369;  Mary,  376; 
Rosamond,  353,  369 
Neville,  Archbishop,  121  ; arms,  122 
Newark,  352,  353,  356,  358,  360,  361, 

364,  365,  369,  37L  373)  374-  377- 
378,  379  1 Katherine,  360  ; Peter, 
360 

Newbury,  352,  390 

Newcastle  (Pons  CElii),  72,  355,  426, 
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428,  439;  Earl  of,  352,  353,  355, 

356,  358-  369-  372,  374-  375-  383- 
384,  386,  389 ; Duke  of,  363  ; 

Henry,  2nd  Duke  of,  354 n ; Mar- 
quis of,  378 

New  Hall,  Pontefract,  24 
Newmarch  effigy,  123 
New  Mill,  5 

Newport,  G.  B.,  444,  444M 
Newton,  Elizabeth,  71  ; Grange,  384  ; 

William,  71 
Newton’s  map,  4 
Nicoea,  419 
Nidd,  224 

Nidderdale,  221,  298 

Nigg,  195,  196,  267 

Noel,  Lucy,  359  ; Sir  Andrew,  359 

Nola,  159 

Nolle,  Georg,  313^ 

Norcliffe,  Anne,  375  ; Catherine,  360, 
388 ; Dorothy,  388 ; Elizabeth, 
370;  Rev.  C.  B.,  31,  388;  Sir 
Thomas,  375,  388  ; Stephen,  360, 
370  ; Thomas,  388 
Norland,  345 

Northallerton,  233,  263,  264,  270, 
272,  273,  274,  278,  281,  295,  376, 
384-  39i 

North,  Colonel,  26;  Frodingham, 
276,  277,  280,  281,  297 
Northgate  House,  79 
North  Otterington,  210,  274,  286 
Northumberland,  406  ; Algernon,  10th 
Earl  of,  388  ; Henry,  9th  Earl  of, 
388 

Northumbria,  297 

Norton,  Anne,  369 ; Chief  Justice, 
1 16;  Edmund,  369;  Major  or 
Maulger,  369;  Mary,  369,  378; 
Robert,  369 

Notre  Dame  de  Montaigu,  104 
Nottingham,  304,  365,  374 
Novaesium,  428 

Nowell,  John,  1,  2 n,  3,  4,  5,  14,  15,  16, 
68-70  ; John  Shearran,  68 
Numeri,  the,  440-441 
Numerian,  Emperor,  421 
Nunappleton,  385 
Nunburnholme,  137,  181,  292 
Nun  Monkton,  105,  106-108 
Nunnington,  270,  275,  281 


Oberwesel,  313,  314;  Triptych,  319, 
336 

Obituary  notices,  66-91  ; notice  of 
Dr.  Tempest  Anderson,  124-125 
Oblivion,  Act  of,  350 
O’Callaghan,  Colonel,  434 
Odin  and  the  wolf,  242 
Oedilburga,  Abbess,  289 
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Officers  of  the  Society,  15-16,  45 
Ogle,  Cuthbert,  7th  Lord,  354 
Oglethorpe,  Susan,  376  ; William,  376 
Olaf,  King,  218 
Olaf  Cuaran,  King,  297 
* Olaf  Guthfrithsson,  King,  297 
Old  Byland,  270,  288,  289 
Oldfield,  Anthony,  355  ; Elizabeth, 
380  ; Margaret,  355  ; Mary,  368  ; 
Susannah,  368 

Old  Malton,  271,  281,  359;  Trimdon, 
72 

Olicana,  see  Ilkley 
Olsen,  Prof.  Magnus,  103 
Olten  (Switzerland),  87 
Onlaf,  290 
Ongus,  142,  143 
Opdal,  261 

Ordovices,  the,  413,  414 

Orrnsby,  270,  284,  286,  288,  290,  370 

Ormside  cup,  135,  237,  251,  292 

Orpen,  Wm,,  A.R.A.,  124 

Orracke,  Lucy,  381 

Orton,  345 

Osbaldiston,  Frances,  364  ; Sir  Rich- 
ard, 364 

Osbercht,  King,  243,  244,  285,  289  ; 
slab,  247 

Osborne,  Alice,  378 ; Anne,  370  ; 
Margaret,  370  ; Sir  Edward,  369  ; 
Sir  Hewit,  378 
Osgodby,  340 

Osmotherley,  263,  264,  266,  270,  281, 
284 

Ostorius  Scapula,  406,  407,  408,  426 
Oswaldkirk,  284 
Oswine,  King,  157,  159 
Otadeni,  the,  406 
Otho,  Emperor,  410,  41 1 
Otley,  156,  165,  169,  181,  188,  192, 
222,  224-231,  238,  251,  263,  265, 
266,  268,  272,  273,  276,  277,  278, 
280,  281,  283,  286,  289,  292,  295, 

346 

Otterington,  North,  210,  266 
Ouse,  River,  294 
Outlane,  18 

Overborough  (Calatum),  406 
Overton,  Anne,  371  ; Colonel  Robert, 
350  ; John,  388  ; Laurence,  371  ; 
Robert,  388 

Oxford,  353,  355.  363,  367,  369,  372> 
373,  374,  375,  380  I Christ  Church, 
370  ; Governor  of,  370 


Pacenses,  the,  439,  440 

Packer,  Rev.  Mr.,  7 

Padside  Hall,  346 

Painted  glass  at  Bolton  Percy,  120 

Palmer,  Ursula,  382  ; William,  382 


Palmes,  Joan,  370;  John,  3 70; 
Katherine,  370  ; Mary,  370 ; Sir 
Brian,  370  ; Sir  George,  370  ; Sir 
Guy,  370 
Pannonia,  440 
Papil,  264 

Papirius  TElianus,  417 
Parez,  Rev.  C.  H.,  173,  176 
Paris,  215 

Park  Street,  Leeds,  22 
Parker,  Bryan,  357  ; Colonel  J.  W.  R. 
(President),  33,  39,  48,  51,  59,  60, 
63,  64  ; Edward,  358  ; Ellen,  357  ; 
Frances,  358;  Mrs.,  48;  Rev. 
Thomas,  117,  119,  121 
Parkinson,  Elizabeth,  378 
Parry,  Elizabeth,  351 
Parsons,  Margaret,  390  ; Sir  William, 
390 

Pateley,  Paitley,  Bridge,  346,  347 
Patrickson,  Ann,  372 
Patrington,  259,  273,  288,  295,  436 
Paulet,  John,  Lord,  355,  379;  Mar- 
garet, 355 ; Susan, 379 
Paulinus,  167,  426 ; Cross,  167,  169 
Paulus  Diaconus,  313W;  Hierony- 
mus, 313 
Pausanias,  417 
Peckham,  355 

Peers,  C.  R.,  F.S.A.,  62,  63,  64,  65 
Pelee,  Mount,  125 
Penally,  267 

Penistone,  154,  219,  221,  231,  235, 
271  ; churchyard,  74 
Pennell,  Edward,  389  ; Mary,  389 
Pennine  Hills,  396,  398 
Pennyman,  Anne,  370 ; Catherine, 
370  ; Elizabeth,  370  ; James,  370  ; 
Joan,  370 ; Sir  James,  370 ; Sir 
William,  360,  370  ; William,  370 
Pennypotlane,  346 
Penrith,  181,  203,  214 
Penyngton,  Joan,  no;  William,  no 
Percy,  Algernon,  10th  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, 388  ; Anne,  388  ; Doro- 
thy, 388  ; Elizabeth,  388  ; Frances, 
370  ; Francis,  370  ; Henry,  9th 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  388 ; 
John,  370 
Perennis,  418 
Pereson,  Thomas,  114 
Pertinax,  Emperor,  417 
Peterborough,  319 
Petersen,  Magnus,  208 
Petilius  Cerealis,  411,  412,  414,  415 
Petronius  Turpilianus,  410 
Pettigrew,  T.  J.,  F.R.S.,  188 
Petworth,  388 

Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France, 
301W 

Phillips,  Professor,  188 
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Pickering,  263,  276,  390  ; Castle,  37  ; 

Margaret,  113,  116 
Pickhill,  264,  276,  284,  292 
Piets  and  Scots,  the,  423,  424,  425 
Piercebridge  (Magae),  Roman,  by- 
Edward  Wooler,  F.S.A.,  401-441 
Pierpont,  Elizabeth,  374 
Pilkington,  Ellen,  370  ; Frances,  370  ; 
Mary,  366,  371  ; Richard,  371  ; 
Rosamond,  371  ; Sir  Arthur,  370  ; 
Thomas,  370,  371 
Pinner,  24,  86 

Pippin  Castle,  181,  231  ; Hill,  183, 
290 

Place,  Dorothy,  383 
Plummer,  Rev.  C.,  3 1 yi 
Plumpton,  Anne,  371  ; Elizabeth, 
359;  Frances,  371;  John,  371; 
Robert,  37 in;  Sir  Edward,  371; 
William,  359,  371 
Pockley,  Helen,  388  ; John,  388 
Pocklington  Church,  462 
Poissy  Church,  94 
Pola,  268 

Pons  SElii,  see  Newcastle 
Pontefract,  Pomfret,  23,  24,  60,  105, 
312,  349,  357,  358,  361,  363,  364, 
365,  366,  370,  372,  375,  377,  379, 
383,  384,  387  ; All  Saints’  Church, 
24;  Castle,  8,  25,  350,  351,  353, 
358.  366,  367,  368,  369,  371,  375, 
379,  380,  388;  Deanery  of,  n ; 
Governor  of  Castle,  368  ; Hermi- 
tage, 24,  122,  1 22.fi ; New  Hall,  24  ; 
St.  Giles’  Church,  24 
Popeley,  Grace,  380  ; Thomas,  380 
Poppleton  Church,  380 
Porey,  Mary,  375  ; Robert,  375 
Portington,  Grace,  371  ; Isabel,  371  ; 
Jane,  371;  Joan,  371,  379  ; Robert, 
371  ; Roger,  371 
Postumus,  Emperor,  421 
Poyntz,  General,  384 
Praetorian  Guards,  418 
Pratt,  Rev.  C.  T.,  155,  239 
Precinnius  Niger,  418 
Preston,  365,  389 

Preston  fight,  355  ; -in-Holderness 
Church,  454  ; Mary,  372 
Priestley,  James,  82 
Prince  Maurice,  377  ; Rupert,  378 
Prior  Bertram  of  Durham,  302  ; 

German  of  Durham,  302 
Priory,  Kirklees,  250  ; Malton,  1077?. ; 
Mount  Grace,  34  ; Nun  Monkton, 
106 ; Ulverscroft,  304 
Pseudo  Bede,  332 
Ptolemy,  406 

Pudsey,  Ambrose,  376 ; Elizabeth, 
376 

Pye,  Joyce,  353  ; Sir  Walter,  353 


Quarrell  Chapel,  480 

Queen  Victoria  Diamond  Jubilee,  89 

Quintus  Pompeius  Falco,  417 


Radcliffe,  Abraham,  76 ; Edmund, 
374  ; Elizabeth,  374  ; papers,  36  ; 
Sir  Joseph,  Bart.,  15 
Radclyffe,  Ann,  no  ; Catherine,  366  ; 
Sir  Francis,  1st  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water,  366 
Raglan,  267 
Ragnorok, 199 
Ragnvald,  297 

Raine,  Rev.  Canon,  21,  23,  29,  31,  67 
Rainscar,  347 
Rampton,  360 

Ramsden,  Anne,  371  ; Grace,  371  ; 
Jane,  371  ; John,  371  ; Margaret, 

371  ; Rosamond,  371  ; Sir  John, 

15,  37°.  37T  375.  377  i Sir  J-  w-> 
6377 ; Susanna,  380  ; William,  371, 
380 

Rastrick,  21,  83,  139,  145,  155,  169, 
231-233.  268,  275,  283,  345  ; Cross, 
20  ; stone,  251 

Rawdon,  Laurence,  365  ; Mary,  365 
Rawmarsh,  135,  224,  233,  250,  282 
Rayney,  Ellen,  357 
Read,  Sir  Hercules,  57-58,  63 
Reade,  Judith,  389  ; Sir  John,  389 
Record  Series,  27,  29,  38,  42-43,  78 
Red  Hall  (Leeds),  30 
Redman,  Rebecca,  372  ; Sarah,  372  ; 

Sir  John,  372  ; William,  372 
Redmayne,  Rev.  E.,  479 
Reeth,  343 

Regiment,  Sir  J.  Reresby’s,  352  ; Sir 
W.  Savile’s,  352 
Reiner  le  Fleming,  250 
Remington,  Mary,  357  ; Richard,  357 
Reresby,  Edith,  377  ; family  tradi- 
tion, 249  ; Frances,  372  ; George, 

372  ; Leonard,  377  ; Mary,  372  ; 
Sir  George,  372  ; Sir  John,  372  ; 
Sir  Tamworth,  372 

Reycross,  298,  343 
Rhodes,  Mr.,  310 

Ribblesdale’s  Craven  Legion, Lord, 347 
Ribchester  (Rigodunum),  239, 348, 406 
Ribston,  340 

Riccard,  Anne,  363  ; Gervase,  363 
Richborough  (Rutupiae),  415,  424,  434 
Richmond,  71,  358,  369,  383  ; Castle, 
35 ; Holy  Trinity  Church,  468 ; 
Grey  Friars,  469 
Richmondshire,  312 
Rievaulx  Abbey,  27 
Riggmaden,  340 

Ripon,  129,  233-235,  237,  263,  265, 
267,  270,  277,  281,  287,  289,  295, 
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304,  367,  379,  382  ; Marchioness  of, 
85  ; Marquis  of,  25,  27  ; meeting, 
84  ; Minster,  357,  367 
Ripponden,  10,  345 
Risingham,  427 
Riveling  tablet,  417 
River  Aire,  297  ; Clyde,  430  ; Der- 
went, 437,  438  ; Don,  297  ; Forth, 
430;  Greta,  307,  431;  Somme, 
3°4 n ; Swale,  343,  431  ; Tees,  431  ; 
Thyle,  92,  100,  102  ; Wharfe,  192 
Roads  — Blubberhouses-Greenhow 
Hill,  346  ; Bolton,  347  ; Bradford, 
346  ; Brighouse-Leeds,  346  ; Cast- 
ley,  346  ; Embsay,  347  ; Halifax, 
346 ; Leeds,  346 ; Leeds  and 
Bradford,  340  ; Norwood  Edge, 
346  ; Otley-Harrogate,  346  ; Rip- 
ley-Greenhow  Hill,  347  ; Rudding, 
346  ; Sedbergh  - Garsdale,  345  ; 
Settle,  347 

Robert  son  of  Bernard  the  miller, 
302  n 

Roberts,  Lord,  52 
Robin  Hood’s  table,  14 
Robinson,  Anne,  376,  391  ; Elizabeth, 
389  ; Frances,  388,  389  ; John,  376, 
391;  Judith,  389;  Luke,  389; 
Mary,  389 ; Sir  Arthur,  389 ; 
Thomas,  388,  389 ; William,  388, 

389 

Roche  Abbey,  7 
Rock-cut  graves,  285 
Rockingham,  Marquis  of,  383 
Rocking  stone,  14 

Rockley,  Catherine,  372  ; Elizabeth, 
372  ; Frances,  372  ; Francis,  372  ; 
Gervase,  372  ; Grace,  351  ; Robert, 
35L  372 

Rodes,  Ann,  389;  Elizabeth,  376; 
Frances,  370  ; Katherine,  386 ; 
Lenox,  365  ; Margaret,  389  ; Pene- 
lope, 363  ; Sir  Edward,  389 ; Sir 
Francis,  363,  370,  376  ; Sir  God- 
frey, 389  ; Sir  John,  365,  386 
Roger,  Archbishop,  107 
Rokeby,  Anne,  386;  Dorothy,  372; 
Elizabeth,  372  ; Grace,  358  ; Ralph, 
386  ; Thomas,  358,  372  ; William, 
372 

Rolfe,  Anne,  383  ; William,  383 
Rolle,  Richard,  312,  330 
Rolston,  Bridget,  361 
Romaldkirk  Church,  473 
Roman  Antiquities  Committee,  37, 
61  ; camp  at  Elslack,  37  ; camp  at 
Ilkley,  37 ; coins,  description  of, 
451  ; coins,  list  of  reverse  types  of, 
449-451  ; Forum,  216,  264  ; mints, 
449  ; mint  at  Arelate,  446  ; mint 
at  Constantinople,  45m;  mint 


at  Lugdunum,  446  ; mint  at  Rome, 
45 1 n ; mint  at  Treviri,  446 ; 

remains  at  Slack,  17;  roads,  by 
J.  S.  Stott,  20  ; site  at  Gargrave, 
37  ; wall,  416 
Rome,  268 
Roos  family,  90 

Roper,  Anne,  356;  Sir  William,  356 
Rosmarkie,  268 

Rotherham,  348,  385;  Archbishop, 
123 

Rothesay,  194,  263 
Rothwell,  219,  235,  236,  277,  287 
Rottingdean,  21 1 
Rouen,  358 

Roundell,  Richard,  176 
Routh,  Catherine,  391  ; Dorothy, 
357  ; John>  39i 

Rowe,  John,  389  ; William,  389 
Rowley,  378 
Roxburghe  Club,  78,  79 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  24, 
63  ; Institution,  69 
Rudston,  Margaret,  373  ; Sir  Walter, 
372  ; Walter,  372 
Rupert,  Prince,  349,  378 
Rushworth,  William,  346 
Ruthwell,  215,  237;  cross,  165 
Rutupiae,  see  Richborough 
Rydale,  295 

Rymer,  Sir  Joseph  and  Lady  Sykes, 

48,  50 

Ryther  arms,  118 


St.  Abbondio,  216,  264 
St.  Albans  (Verulamium),  410 
St.  Andrew’s,  237,  267,  268 
St.  Augustine,  314 
St.  Bees,  171 

St.  Bernard,  Chapel  of,  104 

St.  Cadroe,  216 

vSt.  Chad,  122,  222 

St.  Chad’s  cross,  220,  221 

St.  Claro,  Hugo  de,  327 

St.  Cuthbert,  203,  302 

St.  Cuthbert’s  pectoral  cross,  292 

St.  Francis,  312 

St.  Gregory,  294 

St.  Hieu,  183 

St.  Hilda,  183 

St.  Hilda’s  priest,  312 

St.  James’  Cross,  221 

St.  Jerome,  313,  314,  320,  326,  327, 

^ 33 L 336,  337 

St.  John  of  Beverley,  122 

St.  Leonard’s,  312 

St.  Leonard’s  Cross,  249 

St.  Luke,  324 

St.  Madoc,  183 

St.  Madoes,  267 
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St.  Mary’s  Abbey  (York),  io jn,  108 
St.  Ninian,  280 
St.  Paulinus,  122,  294,  296 
St.  Quintin,  Catherine,  365  ; Doro- 
thy. 354  i Frances,  387 ; Sir 
William,  354,  365,  387 
St.  Robert,  31 1,  312 
St.  Robert’s  Chapel,  Knaresborougli, 
3iP  479 

St.  Vigean’s,  239,  268 
St.  Wilfrid,  122 
St.  William,  122 

Salisbury,  Bishop  Wyvil  of,  303  ; 
Earl  of,  303  ; Robert  Cecil,  1st 
Earl  of,  355  ; William  Cecil,  3rd 
Earl  of,  388 

Sallustrius  Lucullus,  416 
Saltmarsh,  Edward,  377  ; Mary,  377, 
389  ; Philip,  389  ; Robert,  389 
Sancton,  365 

Sandal,  Sandall,  Castle,  359,  369 
Sandbach,  237 
Sandford,  Eleanor,  369 
Saunderson,  Elizabeth,  385 
Savile,  Alice,  373  ; Anne,  373,  389  ; 
Elizabeth,  351,  356,  373,  380,  389; 
family,  22  ; Frances,  373  ; George, 
389  ; Henry,  373  ; Jane,  360,  377  ; 
John,  351,  373,  377,  389;  John, 
Lord,  352,  356,  373  : Katherine, 
352  ; Margaret,  368  ; Martha,  373  ; 
Mary,  373  ; Samuel,  373  ; Sir 
George,  363,  373,  389;  Sir  John, 
349,  360,  389  ; Sir  Thomas,  373  ; 
Sir  William,  371,  373,  3 77,  389; 
Thomas,  368,  380  ; William,  373 
Saxton,  131,  159,  205,  236,  263,  279, 
289, 297 

Scammonden,  7,  72,  73,  74 
Scarborough,  349,  355,  356,  368,  381, 
382,  384,  387  ; Castle,  35,  353,  354, 

357,  365,  379,  383 
Scholl,  Mr.,  102,  104 
Scotch  corner,  403 
Scots  dyke,  403 

Scott,  John,  31,  33  ; portrait  of, 
facing  p.  80  ; Sir  Gilbert,  85 
Scrollwork,  272-278 
Scrope,  Anne,  377  ; Archbishop,  12 1 ; 
Emanuel,  373  ; Henry,  377  ; John, 
373 

Sedbergh,  345 
Sedeman,  312 

Selby,  340,  383,  385  ; Abbey,  loyn  ; 
Chartulary,  78  ; Coucher  Book,  27  ; 
Sarah,  372  ; Sir  George,  372 
Selgovae,  the,  406 
Selsey,  279 

Septimius  Severus,  Emperor,  416, 
4I7>  4J9,  420,  423,  427 
Seth,  Tree  of,  205 


Settle,  Settel,  307,  347,  348 
Severn,  River,  407 
Sheffield,  69,  197,  215,  237,  238,  267, 
272,275,292,  295,373,  383,  390,  398  ; 
Castle,  12,  352,  385  ; Cross,  167  ; 
Douglas,  389;  Edmund,  3rd  Lord, 
389,  390  ; Elizabeth,  390  ; Frances, 
385;  James,  390;  John,  389; 
Mariana,  390  ; Public  Museum, 399  ; 
Ursula,  390 
Sheppard,  T.,  259 
Sherborne,  303 

Sherburn,  229,  239,  259,  260,  264, 
265,  266,  268,  278,  282,  283,  286, 
364,  384  ; Ellen,  350  ; Hugh,  350 
Shercliffe,  Anne,  361 
Shield  bearing  mark  similar  to  mer- 
chant’s mark,  322 
Sibylline  oracles  or  verses,  314,  324 
Signa  Quindecim,  334 
Sigston,  387 
Sigurd,  214,  216 
Silchester,  434 
Silkstone,  358 
Silures,  the,  407,  408,  412 
Sinnington,  263,  265,  266,  275,  279, 
280,  284,  288 
Skaife,  R.  H.,  1 10 
Skaife’s  MSS.,  inn,  116 
Skeat,  Professor,  339 
Skelmanthorpe,  185,  239,  287 
Skelton,  288,  290 
Skerne,  357 
Skinner,  A.,  400 

Skipsea  Church,  460  ; earthwork,  37 
Skipton,  176,  347,  348,  355,  376,  387  ; 

Castle,  367 
Skipwith,  340,  341 
Skirpenbeck  Church,  465 
Slabs,  285 

Slack,  3,  17,  18,  20,  21,  37,  6 1,  73,  78, 
84,  406  ; excavation  at,  3 ; Excava- 
tion Fund,  23  ; Roman  remains  at, 
I7 

Slack,  Greetland,  Cambodunum,  note 
on,  by  F.  Haverfield,  F.S.A.,  395- 
398 

Slaidburn,  199,  218,  239,  292,  298, 

348 

Slaithwaite,  71  ; Free  School,  71  ; 
incunibent  of,  16 

Slingsby,  354^  ; Barbara,  374  ; Chap- 
el, 374  Colonel,  362,  383  ; Eliza- 
beth, 374;  F.  W.,  33,  54,  55  ; 
Frances,  374 ; Guildford,  374  ; 
Margaret,  374  ; Sir  Guildford,  374  ; 
Sir  Henry,  374  ; Sir  Robert,  374  ; 
Thomas,  374  ; Walter,  374 
Small,  Mr.,  329 
Smalley,  447 

Smelt,  Frances,  388  ; Leonard,  388 
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Smith,  Alexander,  360 ; Elizabeth, 
360  ; Joan,  370  ; Rev.  E.  B.,  200  ; 
Rev.  W.  K.,  on  Some  curious 
Cymro-Celtic  place-names,  338-344 
Smithells,  C.  J.,  148 
Smithies,  Hester,  381 
Snowden,  Rev.  J.,  185 
Soame,  Anne,  389  ; Sir  John,  389 
Soke  Mill  (Holme),  71 
Solway,  the,  406,  412  ; Moss,  109 
“ Some  Roman  Coins  from  Slack,”  by 
Fairless  Barber,  20 
Somerset  House,  62 
Somme,  River,  304W 
Sondes,  Frances,  373  ; Sir  Michael, 
373 

Soothill  Lane,  22 

Sotheby,  Jane,  375  ; Margaret,  363  ; 
Mary,  362  ; Roger,  363,  375  ; 

Thomas,  362 
Soulby  Fell,  342,  344 
South  Kilvington,  286;  Church,  132, 
476 

South  Newbald,  268 
South  Wales,  237 

Southwell,  Suthwell,  305,  306  ; Chap- 
ter of,  304,  305,  306 
Sowerby,  294,  345 
Speight,  H.,  144,  220 
Spencer,  Elizabeth,  390  ; Sarah,  390  ; 
William,  390 

Spennithorne,  264,  265,  278,  298 
Spofforth,  240,  265,  277,  282,  312,  346 
Spring  Grove,  7,  72 
Sprotborough,  196,  240,  273,  357,  382 
Stafford,  Anne,  370  ; Sir  Edward,  370 
Stagwood,  71 
Stainmoor,  299 

Stainton,  263,  284,  286;  rectory  of, 
354 

Stamford,  St.  Mary’s,  355 
Stanhope,  Elizabeth,  357 ; William, 

357 

Stan  don,  351 

Stanley,  448  ; Elizabeth,  366  ; Mary, 
389  ; William,  389 
Stan  more,  380 
Stansfeld,  J.,  30 
Stanton,  Lacy,  Vicar  of,  74 
Stanwick,  148,  155,  263,  266,  268,  270, 
272,  276,  282,  283,  287,  298,  431  ; 
camp,  402,  403,  408  ; St.  John,  401, 
402 

Stapleton,  Barbara,  390  ; Catherine, 
384;  Christopher,  117;  Eleanor, 
no,  350;  family,  112;  Frances, 
390;  Henry,  117,  117M,  384,  390; 
Isabel,  353  ; Joan,  381  ; Kather- 
ine, 383;  Margaret,  116,  374; 

Mary,  374;  memorials,  116-117; 
Miles,  112;  Richard,  374  ; Robert, 


114,  117,  350,  353,  374,  383; 

Robert,  tomb  of,  115;  slabs,  1 15  ; 
Sir  Brian,  112,  113,  116,  374;  Sir 
John,  116;  Sir  Philip,  117,  39°; 
Sir  Robert,  374;  Sir  William,  112, 
113,  114,  115,  116,  117 
Startforth,  298 

Statutes  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
300 

Staveley,  181,  238,  241-242,  263,  274, 
282,  283,  292  ; Catherine,  369 ; 
(Derbyshire),  304 

Stavert,  Rev.  W.  J.,  F.S.A.,  33,  66, 
150 

Steeple  Burton,  356 

Steeton  Chapel,  118;  Hall,  118 

Stephen,  King,  106 

Stephens,  Professor  G.,  143,  208 

Stephenson,  M.,  67 

Steward,  Anne,  375  ; Zachary,  374 

Stilicho,  425 

Stillingfleet,  362 

Stockdale,  Margaret,  390  ; Thomas, 
390  ; William,  390 
Stokesley,  370 

Stonegrave,  141,  150,  185,  199,  266, 
268,  269,  270,  271,  280,  282,  284, 
286,  289,  292,  297 

Stoney  Bank,  1,  2 n,  3,  4,  5,  7,  14,  70, 
71 

Storthes  Hall,  8 

Stott,  J.  S.,  on  “ Roman  Roads,”  20 
Stourton,  Frances,  372 
Stow-nine-church,  267 
Strafford,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  373  ; 

William,  Earl  of,  380 
Straight-line  pattern,  the,  267-272 
Strangeways,  James,  390 ; Thomas, 

390 

Strickland,  Anne,  391  ; family,  349  ; 
Frances,  390,  391  ; Margaret,  391  ; 
Sir  Thomas,  375  ; Sir  William,  390, 

391  ; Walter,  390,  391 
Stringer,  Francis,  375  ; Thomas,  375 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  409,  410,  41 1, 

4i3 

Suffolk,  Theophilus,  2nd  Earl  of,  3S8 
Sumerled,  289 

Sunderland,  Abraham,  375  ; Eliza- 
beth, 375  ; Emanuel,  1st  Earl  of, 
373  ; High,  3 75  ; Langdale,  375  ; 
Richard,  375 
Surtees  Society,  the,  79 
Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  4 ; 
Earl  of,  373 

Sutton,  Francis,  368  ; Martha,  368 
Svein,  King,  298 

Swale,  River,  66,  343  ; Anne,  375  ; 
Charles,  375  ; Francis,  375  ; John, 
375  ; Mary,  375  ; Robert,  375  ; 
-Sir  Solomon,  375 
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Swan,  Anna,  376  ; Thomas,  376 
Swan-maiden,  the,  214 
Swillington,  242,  288 
Swindlehurst,  Anne,  386 
Swine  Church,  452 
Swinefleet,  341 

Sykes,  Christopher,  M.P.,  27  ; Dr.  J., 
67  ; Sir  Tatton,  258 


Tadcaster  (Calcaria),  224-243,  249, 
254>  354-  387,  439 

Talbot,  Ann,  no;  Elizabeth,  376; 
Frances,  375  ; Jane,  375  ; John, 
375  ; Roger,  375 
Talmud,  the,  325 
Talun,  Stephen,  302 n 
Tamworth,  Elizabeth,  372 
Tancred,  Anna,  376  ; Anne,  376,  381  ; 
Charles,  376,  381  ; Mary,  376  ; Sir 
Richard,  376 

Tanfield,  275,  295,  382  ; Lodge,  266 
Tangier,  384 

Tankard,  Anne,  369,  375 ; Charles, 
375  ; Dorothy,  365 
Tankersley,  243,  286  ; Church,  243 
Talburg,  290 

Taylor,  Bishop  Jeremy,  313,  337; 
Fetzer,  104  ; Helen,  388  ; Margery, 
379;  Mary,  3 77;  Rev.  Canon  I., 
30  ; Rev.  R.  V.,  29  ; Robert,  388  ; 
Sir  Edward,  377 
Tebay, 345 

Technique  of  the  monuments,  the, 
288 

Tees,  River,  294,  295,  420 
Teesdale,  199 

Tempest,  Anne,  377  ; Arthur,  377  ; 
Elizabeth,  376 ; Frances,  376 ; 

Henry,  391;  Isabel,  367;  John, 
376,  391  ; Mary,  391  ; Richard, 
376;  Robert,  376,  Sir  Richard, 
376 ; Sir  Stephen,  367,  376,  377  ; 
Stephen,  376 ; Susan,  376 ; 

Thomas,  377 
Temple,  Archbishop,  82 
Termonfechin,  267 
Tetricus,  421,  427 
Tevery,  Gervase,  370  ; Mary,  370 
Tew,  T.  W.,  24 
Tewkesbury,  378 
Thackrey,  Anne,  363 
Theodosius,  Emperor,  424,  425,  427; 

II,  Emperor,  425 
Thick  Hollins,  396,  397,  398 
Thirsk,  Tresc,  302,  303,  352,  364 
Thomas,  Edward,  338 
Thor,  178 

Thoresby,  Thorsby,  Catherine,  391  ; 
George,  391  ; John,  391  ; Joseph, 
391  ; Ralph,  391  ; Ruth,  391 


Thoresby’s  Ducatus  Leodiensis,  11  ; 
papers,  36 

Thoresby  Society,  30,  31,  33,  34 
Thornaby,  290 
Tliornborough,  431 
Thornhill,  22,  139,  145,  162,  169,  171, 
203,  237,  243-248,  251,  264,  267, 
268,  270,  271,  272,  274,  277,  278, 
285,  289,  290,  295,  351,  373; 

Church,  25  ; Grammar  School,  22  ; 
Rectory,  22  ; Dorothy,  377  ; Eliza- 
beth, 359,  375  ; Everild,  377  ; John, 
377;  Thomas,  375,  377  ; William, 
359 

“ Thorn thorpe  Manor  House/’  by 
Rev.  C.  V.  Collier,  442-443 
Thornton,  375,  376  ; Dale,  312  ; -in- 
Lonsdale,  310  ; Steward,  270,  271, 
280,  282,  292  ; Watlass,  257,  258, 
280, 292 

Thorparcli,  243,  248 
Thorpe  family,  72 
Three  Shires  Stones,  172 n 
Threlkeld,  arms,  113 n;  Jane,  113,  117 
Throckmorton,  Elizabeth,  361  ; 
Thomas,  361 

Thrybergh,  Thribergh,  135,  233,  249, 
263,  275,  282,  286,  292,  372 
Thurstonland,  1,  4,  5,  6,  15,  17 
Thweng,  George,  377  ; William,  377 
Thyle,  River,  92,  100 
Thynne,  Mr.,  69 
Tickhill,  362  ; Castle,  362 
Tiddeman,  R.  H.,  239 
Time’s  bill  of  fare,  49,  50 
Tindall,  Edith,  377  ; Francis,  377  ; 
George,  16,  377;  John,  377; 

Leonard,  377  ; William,  377 
Tindall’s  shop,  22 
Tinker,  Mr.  J.  F.,  5 
Tintern  Abbey,  97 
Tinurtium,  419 
Titus  A vidius,  41 6n 
Titus,  Emperor,  405,  41 1,  412 
“ Told  ” slab,  158 

Tolson,  Anne,  378  ; Legh,  33,  449*2 ; 
Richard,  378 

Tomlinson,  G.  D.,  16,  74,  87;  G.  W., 
F.S.A.,  23,  24,  28,  29,  31,  61,  67,  74’ 
90  ; notice  of,  87-90  ; portrait  of, 
facing  p.  87 

Topharn,  Alderman,  353  ; Edward, 
377;  Ellen,  353;  Francis,  377; 
Henry,  377  ; Mary,  377 
Tosti,  290 

Tower  of  London,  360 

Townley,  Anna,  371  ; Richard,  371 

Town  Moor,  Doncaster,  82 

Trajan  Column,  226,  435 

Trajan,  Emperor,  416,  440 

Trapps,  Robert,  377  ; Sir  Francis,  377 
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“ Traveller’s  Song,’’  215 
Trebellius  Maximus,  410 
Tredagh,  376 
Tree  of  Seth,  205 

“ Trial  by  Combat,’’  by  W.  Brown, 
F.S.A.,  300-307 
Trigot,  Anne,  377 
Trinoban tes,  the,  409 
Trotter,  Catherine,  356  ; Robert,  356 
Trough  of  Bowland,  347 
Trutulensian  harbour,  415 
Tufton,  Mary,  356  ; Sir  John,  356 
Tunstall  Church,  458  ; Francis,  377  ; 
Jane,  113,  ii6w;  Katherine,  378; 
Marmaduke,  377 
Tunstead,  310 
Tunwini  Cross,  168 
Turnbull,  Dr.  W.,  2,  5,  7,  8,  15,  17,  18, 
19,  60,  72,  78 ; notice  of,  74  ; 
portrait  of,  facing  p.  5 ; Rev.  W.  S., 

74 

Turner  bequest,  75  ; Christopher,  77  ; 
E.,  139,  254,  256;  Elizabeth,  75, 
76,  77;  Horsfall,  188;  John,  7m, 
76,  77  ; Miss  M.  E.,  21,  22,  62,  75  ; 
Rachel,  76,  77  ; tomb,  77  ; William, 
21,  67,  7 in  ; William,  notice  of,  75- 

77 

Twisden,  Elizabeth,  355  ; Sir  William, 
355 

Twisleton,  Mary,  352 
Tynemouth,  268 
Tynker,  George,  237 
Tyrwhitt,  Tirwhit,  Elizabeth,  366  ; 
Sir  Robert,  390  ; Ursula,  390 


Ulf,  290 
Ullswater,  342 
Ulpius  Marcellus,  41 8 
Ulrome  Church,  460 
Ulverscroft  Priory,  304 
United  States,  69 
University  of  Leeds,  81 
Unioni,  Mr.,  172 

Urswick-in-Furness,  158,  168,  210 
Utrecht,  Archbishop’s  library  at,  313 


Valens,  Emperor,  424 
Valentia,  424 

Valentinian,  Emperor,  423,  424  ; II, 
424,  425  ; III,  425 
Vallerius,  coin  of,  427 
Valthjofsstads  Church,  261 
Vandalism,  59 
Vandals,  the,  425 
van  Gele,  A.,  104 
Vauclere  Abbey,  99 
Vaughan,  Frances,  382  ; Francis,  378, 
382  ; Mary,  378 


Vavasour,  Anne,  378  ; Dorothy,  378  ; 
Elizabeth,  378  ; Frances,  370,  374  ; 
Jane,  378  ; Mary,  378  ; Sir  Mauger, 
378;  Sir  Thomas,  378  ; Sir  Walter, 
361,  378;  Sir  William,  376,  378; 
Thomas,  378 ; Ursula,  378 ; Wil- 
liam, 374,  378 
Venusius  (city),  408,  409 
Venutius,  408 
Veranius,  409,  426 
Vere,  Anne,  385  ; Lord,  385 
Verteris,  see  Brough 
Verulamium,  see  St.  Albans 
Vespasian,  Emperor,  405,  41 1,  412, 
423 

Vickerman,  Enoch,  82 
Victoria  Brigantia,  Goddess,  396,  397, 
398 n 

Victorinus,  421 
Victoris,  the,  424 
Vidar,  214 

Vietor,  Dr.,  143,  244,  245 
“ Village  Gleanings,’’  71 
Villers,  92,  94,  101,  102,  103,  104  ; 
Anne,  375 ; Christopher,  Earl  of 
Anglesey,  375 

Villey,  F.,  on  An  Entrenchment  near 
Ingleton,  307-310 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  327 
Vindolana,  417^ 

Vindomora,  438 
Vinovium,  see  Binchester 
Virius  Lupus,  419 
Vitellius,  410,  41 1 
Vittius  Bolanus,  41 1,  413 
Voetter,  O.,  445^ 

Volund  (Wayland  the  Smith),  214, 
215,237,289;  Cross, 217;  shaft,  239 
Voragine,  Jacobus  de,  328,  334 


Wade,  Anne,  378  ; Christopher,  378  ; 
Cuthbert,  378 ; Dorothy,  378 ; 
Frances,  378 
Wadeson,  Elizabeth,  387 
Wadsworth,  384 
“ Wagestan,’’  250 

Waite,  Elizabeth,  359  ; Thomas,  359 
Wakefield,  n,  23,  129,  250,  268,  282, 
348,  352,  373,  383,  385,  391,  447, 
449  ; Bishop  of,  64  ; bishopric,  82  ; 
Cathedral,  82  ; Court  Rolls,  27,  78  ; 
Cross,  251  ; Manor  of,  78 
Wales,  263,  264 

Walker,  Dr.  J.  K.,  7,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20, 
37,  67,  68,  75  ; Dr.  J.  K.,  notice  of, 
72-74  ; Dr.  J.  K.,  portrait  of,  facing 
p.  90  ; Dr.  J.  W.,  F.S.A.,  26,  28,  29, 
30,  31  ; Dr.  J.  W.,  F.S.A.,  portrait 
of,  facing  p.  37  ; Joseph,  73  ; Miss, 
73;  Sir  William,  73,  74 
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Wall  of  Hadrian,  395,  423 
Waller,  Hannah,  378  ; Nicholas,  378  ; 
Thomas,  378 

Walmsley,  Eleanor,  357  ; Sir  Thomas, 
357 

Walthall,  Elizabeth,  389 ; William, 

389 

Walton,  254 

Walton  Cross,  20,  145,  169,  231,  233, 
247,  248,  250-254,  265,  268,  275, 
276,  283,  296,  297  ; House,  381 
Wandesford,  Alice,  378;  Anne,  369; 
Catherine,  358  ; Christopher,  378, 
379 ; Eleanor,  379 ; Elizabeth, 
391  ; George,  369,  379  ; Sir  Christo- 
pher, 358,  378  ; Sir  Rowland,  391 
Wanton,  Catherine,  380 ; Richard, 
380 

Ward,  J.,  F.S.A.,  437 
Warde,  Mary,  380 

Warren,  Elizabeth,  391  ; Sir  Edward, 
39i 

Warton,  Anne,  365;  Catherine,  379; 
Elizabeth,  379 ; Everild,  379 ; 
Harriet,  117;  Michael,  365,  379; 
Sir  Michael,  379 
Warwick,  382 

Washington,  Anne,  379  ; Darcy,  379  ; 

Elizabeth,  379  ; James,  379 
Wastell,  Anne,  376,  391  ; John,  376, 
391 ; Leonard,  391 
Waters,  Margaret,  374  ; William,  374 
Waterton,  Elizabeth,  367  ; Thomas, 

367 

Wath,  361,  203,  309 
Watling  Street,  433,  438,  438M 
Watson,  Rev.  J.,  10,  11  ; Rev.  C.  E., 
4,  16  ; Sir  Edward,  359  ; Temper- 
ance, 358  ; W.,  260 
Watters,  Anne,  354 
Way,  Albert,  F.S.A.,  4,  21 
Wayland  Smith,  214,  215,  237,  289 
Weaverthorpe,  288,  289 
Webb,  Bernard,  117 n\  Helen,  117W 
Weddell,  Leonard,  379;  Margaret, 

379  ; William,  379 
Welbury,  263 
Welby,  Elizabeth,  362 
Well,  grave-cover  at,  478 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  51 
Welwick  Church,  467 

Wensley,  270,  271,  274,  278,  281,  284, 
285,  289,  293,  295 

Wentworth,  369;  Anne,  373,  379, 

380  ; Darcy,  391  ; Elizabeth,  368, 

380,  391  ; Everild,  377,  380  ; 

Frances,  390  ; George,  380  ; Grace, 
380  ; John,  380  ; Margaret,  364  ; 
Mary,  365 ; Matthew,  368,  379, 
380;  Michael,  365,  379;  Peter, 

390  ; Sir  George,  349,  361,  373,  377, 


379  ; Sir  Thomas,  380  ; Sir  William, 
364,  373.  38°;  Thomas,  391; 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford,  373 
Wescoe  Hill,  346 
Wessington,  John  de,  31 1 
West,  Elizabeth,  360 ; John,  360  ; 

Mary,  373  ; William,  373 
Westby,  Elizabeth,  385  ; Frances, 
386;  George,  383,  390;  Henry, 
385  ; Jane,  383  ; Sarah,  390 
Westgarth,  Rev.  T.,  172W 
West  Marton,  176 

Westminster  Abbey,  364,  367,  374, 
384 

Westmorland,  Francis  Fane,  1st  Earl 
of,  360 
West  Nab,  14 
Weston  Museum,  237 
Westow,  369 
West  Tanfield,  312 
West  Witton,  267,  285,  295 
West  Yorks.  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps,  82 
Wetherby,  312,  340 
Whalley,  239,  254 
Wharfe,  River,  192 
Wharf edale,  296 
Wharncliffe,  20 
Wharram  le  Street,  260,  288 
Wharton,  arms  of,  no;  Anne,  391; 
Elizabeth,  391  ; Jane,  391  ; Phila- 
delphia, 391  ; Philip,  4th  Lord, 
391  ; Sir  Henry,  no  ; Sir  Thomas, 
no,  391  ; Thomas,  1st  Lord,  109; 
tomb  of  Lord,  no 
Wheath,  Elizabeth,  374 
Wheatley, Elizabeth, 380  ; Thomas, 380 
Whichcote,  Margaret,  389  ; Sir  Ham- 
mond, 389 
Whitaker,  Dr.,  11 

Whitby,  290,  295,  312  ; Abbey,  65, 
312  ; Synod  of,  109 
Whithorn,  132,  185,  195,  196,  279, 
280, 294 
Whixley,  376 

Wickham,  Anthonius,  365  ; Dr.  Hen- 
ry. 365 

Wigan,  353,  415 

Wighill,  105,  248,  254,  263  ; Church, 
105,  116;  Church,  plan  of,  facing 
p.  108  ; Vicar  of,  1 16 
Wilbraham,  Elizabeth,  367,  388  ; 

Thomas,  388 

William  the  Conqueror,  299 
Willis,  Jane,  386  ; William,  386 
Wilkinson,  Mary,  382  ; Roger,  382  ; 
Susanna,  380  ; Thomas,  380  ; Wil- 
liam, 380 

Willoughby,  370,  371  ; Field,  368 
Wills,  etc.,  removed  from  York  to 
London,  25 

Wills  transferred  to  London,  61 
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Wilson,  Christopher,  391  ; Colonel, 
30;  Edmund,  F.S.A.,  26,  30,  33; 
Mary,  391 

Winchelsea,  Thomas,  1st  Earl  of,  391 
Windelsham,  42 yn 

Windham,  Frances,  360  ; Sir  Henry, 
360 

Window  in  All  Hallows’  Church,  York, 
plates  facing  pp.  314,  315 
Winestead,  362,  363 
Winsby  fight,  363 
Winteringham,  367 
Winton,  Herebert,  289 
Witch’s  stone,  242 

Witchcraft  attributed  to  Mr.  Nowell, 
70 

Witham,  Margaret,  378  ; Mary,  358  ; 

William,  358 
Withernsea  Church,  459 
Woburn,  391 

Wolds,  the,  21,  59,  294,  296,  340 
Wolstenholme,  Catherine,  380  ; Henry, 
381  ; Sir  John,  380 
Womb  well,  375 

Womersley,  105  ; Church,  123  ; cruci- 
fix, 123 

Wood,  Mary,  387 

Woodhall,  Penelope,  360 ; William, 
360 

Woodhead  papers,  36 
Woodkirk,  22 

Woodward,  A.,  395;  A.  M.,  on  A 
Hoard  of  Roman  Coins  from  Hali- 
fax, 444-451 
Woolchurch,  364 

Wooler,  E.,  F.S.A.,  on  Roman  Pierce- 
bridge,  401-441 
Woolley,  380 

Workington,  194,  210,  267 
Wormley,  Sarah,  381  ; Thomas,  38 1 
Worsborough,  372 

Wortley,  Grace,  381  ; Hester,  381  ; 
Jane,  353  ; Margaret,  361  ; Sir 
Francis,  361,  381 

Wray,  Frances,  386;  Joan,  371; 

Leonard,  371  ; Sir  John,  386 
Wren,  Jane,  360 
Wressel  Castle,  389 
Wroxeter,  412 
Wrynose,  17272 
Wulfhere,  Archbishop,  296 
Wycliffe,  263,  265,  272,  274,  281,  282, 
284,  287,  289,  295  ; Katherine, 
378;  William,  378 
Wyvil,  of  Salisbury,  Bishop,  303 
Wyvill,  Anna,  376  ; Anne,  381  ; Bar- 
bara, 376  ; Christopher,  381  ; Eliza- 
beth, 381  ; Isabel,  381  ; Jane,  381  ; 
Mary,  382  ; Roger,  376,  381  ; Sir 
Marmaduke,  381,  382  ; William, 
3Sl 


Xanten  (Castravetera),  428 
Xiphiline,  416,  418 


Yarborough,  Edmund,  372  ; Faith, 
381  ; Frances,  372  ; Sarah,  381  ; 
Sir  Nicholas,  381  ; Thomas,  381 
Yarrn,  289,  295 
Yates,  Mr.,  169 
Yggdrasil,  189 
Yokefleet,  340 

Yonge,  Frances,  370  ; Sir  Andrew,  370 
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